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. | CONTAINING 1 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ASTRONOMY AND GEOGRAPHY. * 1 
F ee eee contemplates the number, order, diſ- | in the ſame age; and the reſt, vis. the Ptolemaic, ] 
tances, magnitudes, periods, and phznomena of the | the Brahean, and compoſite ſyſtems preſerved only as ; | 
a heavenly bodies, as GeoGrarny doth the ſituation, fi- monuments of ancient ingenuity. The Pythagorean 3 
gure, magnitude, and motion of the earth, with every | ſyſtem, invented about 2300 years ago, and revived 3 
thing remarkable that hath been diſcovered on its ſur- by Nicholas Copernicus about the end of the 15th | 
face. The motion of the heavenly bodies hath from | century, is the only one that appears ſimple, rational, 1 
the infancy of time engaged the attention of mankind, | aad demonſtrable, and is now univerſally — by } 
and various hypotheſes have been formed to account | the . in all parts of the ard 
tor n ſome of which were formed and forgotten [ ; 
. 75. Ceperica Syſtem places the Sun in the Center, with the Plant and Comets da about . at  diferent | ; 3 
| . eee and in 4 Nerent Periods, i in the ee Orders . SLES 1 
1 — f id 4 ö : 2 vl 3 n * 5 | 3% 7 1 34 ty” , 
Names. Diameter. | 1 from the Sun. Periods. Moons. 
| I: £ 3 & : ” # | F 3 | NAP ol Day. 17 
I Iybe Sun 5 j 890,000 miles. B 25: about his axis. : 
55 | 5 | FE D. H. NM. 5 
135 Mercury „ 3000 ditto, - 38,537,000 _ | 8387 | 23 OE I 
| Venus ö 5 | 9330 ditto. 5 LO 69,421,486 224 T6 49 5 | | : 3 
The Earth 35 7970 ditto. | 95,620, 000 0 * | E: 
{| Mars 1 ]. $5400 ditto. N 110,004, 00 . 686 23 27 | | 1 
| Jupiter I 94,000 ditto, | 488,165, | 4332 12 20 | 4 | 9 
Saturn | 78,000 ditts, | * g07,000000 | 10,759 6 36 | 5 | = 
Georgium Sidus, or APR 365,398 ditto. 2,000,000,000 ' | 30,204 o 30 „ 1 
Nox. The Di 2 oft the Planets from the Sun may be found by a Calculation in Dine Trigonometry thass 5 74 
The apparent dame, of the Sun has been found by menſuration to be 320 confequently i it will be as ſ. 16 the apparent ſemidr.: 7 a 28 
: real ſemidr. : : rad. or ſ. of 90: ſemidr. Earth's orbit. ER 
And as rad. or f. of go : ſemidr. of Earth's orbit, 2: f. Mercury's greateſt elongation : ſemidr. Mercury zorbit. | | 1 "vi 
: And as rad. : ſemidr. Earth's orbit, : : ſ. Venus's greateſt elongation 460 26' : ſemidr. Venus's orbit. E 
And asf. Mars's parallax 41® : coſine ditto, : : Earth's diſtance or ſemidr. orbit: ſemidr. Mars's orbit. 0 
And as ſ. Z 119 5 Jupiters parrallax : coſine ditto, : : Earth's diſtance : Jupiter's. | | — . 
And as ſ. E 6? Saturn's parrallax : to coſine ditto, : : Earth's diſtance : Saturn's. * air n 
And asf. 57 the Moon's parrallax: rad. : : x ſemidr. of the Earth: Moon's diſtance from the Earth, which 1 in round num- 2 
bers is 240,000 miles, and is 2175 miles in diamr, The Moon 91 n round the Earth in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, called 1 
the E month, but the Earth having gone on in that time Ir part of its orbit, and carried the Moon with her, it will 4 
take 25 days more to . r to TY lame poſition with regard to the mo as when ſhe * her courſe. e 2 
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GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


by Mr Herſchel, in the 209. ah the1 March 1981, 


and the calculation of its magnitude, diſtance from the 


ſun, and period of revolution, hath engaged the atten - 
tion of moſt of the aſtronomers of Europe. Its ſlow | 


motion, which was alſa according to the order of the 


_ zodiac, and its vicinity to the an a firſt foggeſted | 


the idea that it was a planet. of 
Jupiter's moons are. eclipſed in every revolution | 
round him; and by theſe eclipſes it hath been diſco- 
vered that light comes from the ſun tous in 8 minutes, 
and longitudes of places on this earth have been de- 
_ termined with greater facility and exactneſs than by 
- any other method yet known. Jupiter i is ſurrounded 


by thin ſubſtances called belts, in which ſo many 


changes are diſcovered that they are now generally 
thought to be clouds; for ſome of them have been in- 


terrupted and broke, and then vaniſhed entirely. The 


axis of Jupiter is ſo nearly perpendicular to his orbit, 
that he has no ſenfible chauge of ſeaſons, which is 


_ wiſely ordered by the author of nature; for if his axis 


\ inclined any confiderable number of degrees, the ſame 
number of degrees round each pole would in their turn 


be wrapt up in darkneſs for almoſt fix of our years 


together. Saturn is ſurrounded by a thin broad Ting, 
which appears double throu gh a good teleſcope. It 
is inclined 300 to the ecliptic, and extends in breadth 


FO about 2 1,000 miles, which is equal to its diſtance from 


Saturn on all ſides. This ring is ſuppoſed to turn 


round its axis, for this reaſon, that when the edge of 


it is turned to us, it appears ſomewhat thicker on the 


one ſide than on the other, and the thickeſt, edge has | 


been ſeen on different fides at different times. This 
planet was always thought the remoteſt in the fyſtem, 


— 


4 


* 


| till the diſcovery of the — which i * | 1 


bove 1000 millions of miles beyond it. 


The planet Mars has no moon that has hitherrb | 
been diſcovered, and ſeems to be ſurrounded with a 


groſs atmoſphere. / To Mars, however, our earth and 
moon appear like two moons, changing places with. 


one another, and appearing ſometimes horaed, ſome- 
| times 5, and ſometimes þ illuminated, but never full. 


Venus's year, though it conſiſts of 224 days 17 hours 
of our time, contains only 94 days of Venus's time; 


ſo that in her, every day and night together, is as long 
as 244 days and nights wit us. The odd quarter of 


a day in every year makes every 4th year a leap year, 


the ſame way as on the earth. When Venus appears - 
weſt of the ſun, the riſes before him in the morning, ü 


and is called the morning ſtar; when ſhe appears caſt 
of the ſun, ſhe ſhines in the evening after he ſets, 
and is then called the evening ſtar; being each in: its 
turn for 290 days. This is a period exceeding that 
of her revolution; but it muſt be couſidered that the 


earth is going round the ſun at the ſame time, though 
not ſo quick as Venus, and therefore her relative mo- 
tion to the earth muſt be as much ſlower in every pe- 


riod than ber abſalute motion in her orbit as the 
earth during that time advances forward in the ecliptic, 


which is 220 degrees. To us Venus appears through 


a telefcope in all the various ſhapes of the moon. 
Mercury is ſeldom ſeen, and therefore the time of 
bis rotation on his axis, or the length of his days and 


nights is as yet unknown. The light and heat of this 
planet from the ſun is ſeven times as great as ours, and 
to him the ſun appears ſeven times as large as to us. | 
He appears to us in all the various ſhapes of the moon, 


| only that he never appears quite full, becauſe his en- 
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326% yr Norte. Jupiter: Moons have hen oferved to ROUT, as follow ; 
8 | BY | ; D. H. M. | * Miles. 
The 1ſt. in 1 18 27 Diſtant from Jupiter's center 202,0 
5 22d. in 3 13 13 ditto ditto. 364, 00 
3 8 3d. 0 ditto ditto _ 607,500 
+ | Ak. in 16338 © ditto ditto 3,053,000 = 
Saturn's Moons as follow > 
7 | „ N 1 
—* TT The iſt. in 1 21 at che diſtance from his center of 135, 20 
„„ 2d. in 2.17 ditto ditto 203, 8808 
| 2 3d. in 413 ditto. ditto | 407,160 
. Ath. in 15 22 ditto ditto 678, 600 3 
, 3 | zich. in 79 7 ditto ditto 2,001870 , | „ 


15 towards the fixed ſtars. We can follow them no fur- 


.. has been coinputed, from its magnitude compared with 


| Neftemed gde! is only turned to us, hen he is ſo near 
the ſun as to be abſorbed in his heams. | 

| Beſides the planets and ſatellites above 004 
therbiage' other large botlies belonging to our ſyſtem 
called Comets, moving about the ſun in various direc- 


tions in very excentric elliptical. orbits, and muſt be | 
of a much greater denſity than the earth, for ſome 


of them are heated in every period to ſuch a degree 
as would vitrify or diſſipate any ſubſtance known to 
us. We have acceſs to ſee them only through a ſmall | 
part! of their courſe next. the ſun, and remaining loſt, | 
as it were, in their immenſe journies beyond Saturn 


ther. As they approach the fun, their tails appear 
longer, arid{the farther they recede from him, they 
become of courſe ſhoxter, till they vaniſh altogether. 
Some have endeavoured to demonſtrate that the flood | 
was occaſioned by a comet, and that the univerſal con- 
flagration will be effected by the ſame means. How- 
. ever this be, it is certain nothing was made in vain, 
Shough the uſe and deſign of many parts of the crea- | 
tion be impenetrable tous: :-* 
At a vaſt diſtance, beyond the orbits of all the pla- 
-nets-4ud; comets, we behold the azure concave ſtud- 
ded with ſtars of different luſtres and magnitudes, re- 
taining the ſame diſtance and ſituation with reſpect to 
each ather at all times, and therefore called fixed Stars. 
The largeſt, and conſequently the neareſt of theſe ſtars | | 


the ſun, to be diſtant 2 millions of millions of miles from 
us. According to Mr Flamſtead there are 3000 of theſe 
ſtars, which, like the ſun, ſhine with their own luſtre, | 
diſpenſing light, heat, and vegetation to as many 
ſyſtems. But who is able ro number the ſtars, and 
call them by their names? Only he who made them. 
The names of the ſeveral conſtellations, and the num- 
ber of ſtars viſible in each, are laid down upon the 
celeſtial globe, as they are obſerved in the heavens, 
which will be further illuſtrated i in deſeribing the ce- 
leſtial globe. 


07 the Motion * Figure of the Earth. 


f In the foregoing table, the earth will be found re- 
volving round the ſun between the planets Mars and 
Venus; but it alſo revolves about its own axis, as all 
the planets do, in the natural day peeuliar to each of 
them, that to the earth being 24 hours. This laſt re- 
volution of the earth round its axis, produces the vi- 
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from weſt to caſt, cauſes all the heavenly bodies to move 
apparently the contrary way, namely, from eaſt to welt. 
The annual motion of the earth in its orbit round the 
ſun, cauſes the change of 9 ü a more 
particular explanation” TR - 
It will be obvious, that the 4 ean only enliphted 


noctial, the circle which terminates the enlightned and 
darkned hemiſpheres,called the Cirele of Illumination, 


| parallels of - latitude into two, equal parts; but as the 
earth does not move in the plane of the equinoctial, 
but in that of the ecliptic, the axis of the earth will 
be inclined to that of the ecliptic in an angle of 235 
29“; and therefore the circle of the illumination will, 


two unequal parts. Now, ſince any parallel is the path 
or tract which any plane therein deſeribes in one re- 


of the parallel which lies in the enlightened hemi- 
ſphere will repreſent the diurnal arch, or length of 
the day, and that part in the dark hemiſphere will be 


| with its axis parallel to itſelf, and always inclined to 
the plane of the ecliptic, the northern parts, wilbone 
time of the year, be more turned towards the ſun and 
conſequently more enlightened than the ſouthern ; and 


joy the ſame advantage. Hence, various alterations of 
#:at and cold and length of days and nights will en- 


ſue in the courſe of the revolution of the earth about 


the ſun, which will n all he variety of ſeas 
ſons, s 


In this 
poſition, we find all · parts of the earth equally enlight- 
ened from pole to pole, and all the parallels of lati- 


mination; conſequently the days and nights axe equal, 
and leaſt, particulars that conſtitute the agreeable 
ſeaſon we call Spring. 


pricorn, the ſun will appear to move through the op- 
poſite fings of the ecliptic, namely, Aries, Taurus, 


cillitudes of day and night, and being in a direction 


and Gemini, to the beginning of Cancer; during which 


one half of the earth; and that when he is in the equi» | 


will paſs through the poles of the earth, dividing the 


at all other times, divide the parallels of latitude intd - 


| volution of the earth, or 24 hours, therefore, that part 


the nocturnal path, or length of the night, in that pa- 
rallel of latitude. Hence, as the earth always moves 


the other part of the year, the ſouthern parts will en- 


Let us 1 he earth's motion on the 21ſt or 
March, when the earth is in Libra, and the ſun appa- 
| rently in Aries, which i is the vernal equinox. 
tude divided into t wo equal parts by the cirele of illu- 
and the ſun's heat, at a medium, between the greateſt 


As the earth paſſes from weſt to 2 through Lis 
bra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, to the beginning of Ca- 
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period, by the neee of the at axis, ig clination of the earth's axis to the algae. Had the 
northern parts will be gradually turned towards the | earth's axis been perpendicular to the ne there. 
4 aun, and the ſouthern parts from him. The enlightened | could have been no diverſity of ſeaſons, nor any difler. 
parts of the arches of the parallels of latitude in | ence of the length of the days and nights; no altera- 
Northern parts will alſo increaſe, and the ſouthern de- | tion of heat and cold, ſo agreable now to the inhabi- 
1 . creaſe; and the length of the days in the former will | tants of every latitude, but the ſame uniform eternak 
increaſe, and in the latter decreaſe. When the ſun | round of invariable ſuns had been our lot, ſo foreign to 
reaches Cancer, it will be the middle of that ſeaſon we | the diſpoſition of all mankind, who are charmed with 
call Summer in north latitude, but the middle of Win- | variety, and diſguſted with the ſame perpetual: ap- 
ter in ſouth latitude. The north frigid zone, while the | pearance, and undiverſiſied proſpect. The obliquity af 
fun is in Cancer, is wholly enlightened, and the pole |. the ecliptic is therefore neither a matter of chance 
turned. as far as poſſible toward the ſun, but as the} nor indifference, but domonſtrates both wiſdom and 
Cs earth moves on, the north pole returns, the diurnal] defign in the great Architect, who does nothing in 
| arches grow gradually leſs, and the nocturnal greater; | vain. Wherefore, though the ſun appears to change 
conſequently the ſun's rays fall more and more o- his place daily, ſo as to complete a tout through the 
| Hliquely, and his heat proportionally diminiſhes, till the | ſtarry frame once every year, yet he whxed in the 
c earth comes to Aries and the ſun apparently to Li- | center of the ſyſtem, and only moves in appearance; 
bra, when there will be again an equality of day and | were it otherwiſe, the phænomena would Kill be -the - 
night, and of light and heat, to all parts of the world. | ſame, and therefore it can be no — 15835 * 8 
This will be the middle of the ſeaſon called Autumn, | earth's motion. 5 1 
and the day of the autumnal equinox, which happens Could we tranſlate ourſchegs Goin planet to planet 2 q 
about the 22d of September. As the earth moves on we ſhould ſtill find that the ſtars would appear of the I 
through Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, the ſun appears | ſame magnitudes, and at the fame diſtances from each 
to move through the oppoſite ſings, Libra, Scorpio, | other, as they do now td us, becauſe. the dimenſions f 
and Sagittarius; the north pole is immerſed iu the dark | the remoteſt planet's orbit bears no ſenſible proportidn 
hemiſphere, and the ſouth pole becomes enlightened | to the diſtance of the fixed ſtars; but then the heavens - 
77 in its turn; the north frigid zone is more and more | would ſeem to revolve about very different axes, and 
= . obſcured, and the ſouth more and more enlightened; | conſequently theſe quieſcent, points, which are our 
h all the northern latitudes, turn continually from the | poles in the heavens, would ſeem to revolve about o- 
5 dun, by which means his rays fall on them more o- | ther points, which, though apparently in motion to 
bliquely, and paſs (See Plate I. Fig. 1.) through a larger ſ us on earth, would be at reſt ſeen from any other pla- 
| «body of the atmoſphere; the nocturnal arches gra - Thus, the axis of Venus, which lies almoſt at 
dually increaſe; and the diurnal deereafe; all which gh angles to the axis of the earth, would have its. 
contribute to form the diſmal ſcene we call Winter, | motionleſs poles in two oppoſite points of the heavens, | 
the middle of which happens juſt when the ſun enters] lying almoſt in our equinoctial, where to us the motion 
Capricorn, or more properly when the earth enters] appears quickeſt, becauſe it is performed in the great- 
Cancer, on the 2 iſt of December. Lefily, As the earth | eft circle. And the very poles which are at reſt to us 
continues moving on from thencethrough Cancer, Leo, | have the quickeſt motion of all as feea from Venus; 
and Virgo, the ſun appears to paſs through Capricorn, | To the inhabitants of Mars and Jupiter, the heavens 
Aquarius, and Piſces, and all things change their ap- appear to move round with very different velocities _ 
pearance. The northern elimes begin to return, and | on the ſame axes, which are about 234 degres from 
receive more directly the enlivening beams of the ſun, | ours. Were we tranſported to Jupiter, we ſhould be 
whoſe meridian height every day increaſes; the days amazed at the rapid motion of: the heavens, the ſun 
| es then, the tedious nights contract their arches, and | and ſtars appearing to move quite round in the 5 
Kerry ching cuntributes 10 advance the r ſea-· of 9 hours, 56 minutes. Could we go from thence 
© _ {obs of the Spring. ta Venus, we ſhould be equally ſurpriſed at the ſlow- 
| - "Thus have we followed the earth round its annual | neſs the of heavenly motions, the ſun g going but once 
courſe, and ſhown how the various ſeaſons, and length | round in 584 hours, and the ſtars in 540. It is im- 


of the days and nights are formed by meaus of the in- * that cheſe circumvolutions, ſo. various in their \ 
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GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


— and gies; cad 8 is dndeaſoneble to 
| ſuppoſe the heavens te hehe about the earth, more 
than about any other planet. When we reflect. on the 
vaſt diſtance of the fixed ſtars, to whichithe diameter 
of the earth's orbit is no more than a point, we muſt 
be filled with amazement z but if we attempt to form 
an idea of the - aſtoniſhing rapidity with which the 
ſtars muſt move, if they revolve about the earth in 24 
hours, the thought muſt certainly furpaſs the ſtrongeſt 
imagination. If the ſun moves round the: earth in a 
day, he muſt move at the rate of 3000 miles in a mi- 
nute; but as the fixed ftars are atleaſt 10, ooo times 
the diſtance of the fun from us, they muſt move at the 
rate of zo, ooo, ooo of miles in a minute, only to effec- 
tuate the purpoſes upon this ſmall-point in the univerſe, 
which is as weil done by the earth's motion from 
weſt to eaſt round its axis in 24 hours. 

The magnitude of the earth hath been diſcovered 
by meaſuring one. degree of latitude upon its ſurface. 
Bnellius, and others after him, have tried the experi- 
ment in Scotland, when there was a ſufficient ex- 
tent of ice for that purpoſe. M. Muſhinbrock, in the 
year 1700, made it 69 Engliſh miles and 711 yards, 
which neatly: agrees with Mr. Norwood's menſura- 
tion anno 1695, which comes out 69 Engliſh miles 
nearly. The method theſe gentlemen took to aſ- 
certain an exact degree in the heavens, was by 


taking the altitude of any known ſtar with a good 


quadrant, and then proceeding directly northward or 
ſouthward till the difference of latitude was found 
preciſely one degree, or which is the ſame thing, till 
the ſame ſtar be raiſed or depreſſed one degree. Having 
pProceeded fo far, it was eaſy to find the earth's cireum · 
ference, as every circle or ſphere contains juſt 360 
degrees, which vary in breadth according to the ra- 
dius, and then the diameter, ſuperficial, and 1 mea- 
| ſure, were calculated from the ſame data. 
That the earth is a ſphere, may be reaſonably co con- 
cluded from the figure of its ſhadow in lunar eclipſ- 
es, and the appearance of objects upon the ſurface 
of the water. The unequal vibration of pendulums 
ſerves alſo to confirm the ſphericity of the earth; 


for it has been found that pendulums ſwinging ſe- 


conds muſt be 21800 lines ſhorter at the equator than 
at the poles. | 

But though the earth's form be e ſpherical, yet it is 
not a true ſphere, but flatted at the poles, ſo that the 
diameter at the equator is ſome what longer than the 
axis, which is a natural conſequence of its revolution 


B 


1 


round its axis; for all globes chuthaves a nene rota - 


tion will be oblate ſpherdids, that is, their ſurfaces 
will be higher or farther from the center in tlie regions 
about the equator, than in thoſe about the poles; be- 
cauſe, as the formen move with a much greater velocity 
than the latter, they will recede farther from the cen - 
ter of mot ion, and conſequently enlarge their diameter. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, by a very fubtile theory, found 
that the two diameters of the earth were in propor- 
tion to each other as 229 to 230, and from accurate 
menſuration ſince made in Lapland and Peru, it hatk 


been demonſtrated that this OPT is 12205 near ke 


truth. 

An 0 bach been allo oe of F ne 
is land on this terraqueous globe bears to the fea, by 
taking the papers of a large terreſtrial globe, and ſepa- 
| rating the land from the ſea, and weighing them” ace 
curately in a pair of ſcales, by which it hath been 
found, that the land was in POIs to es water 


as 124 to 349. 


If the various PO aa of the 3 "Bi wall 40008 


ſtood, it will be eaſy to conceive the motions of the 
other planets, for they all move in brbits round the 
ſun like the earth, which makes, in the ſame manner, 
their year. They alſo revolve upon axes, which pro- | 
duces the returns of day and night. From the incli- 
nation of their axes to the plane of their reſpective or- 
bits, ariſes the diviſion of their globes into torrid, 
frigid, and temperate - zones; by keeping their poles 


always directed to the ſame points of the heavens, they 


' muſt neceſſarily have the variegated ſeaſous of ſummer 
and winter. 


o the Amoſpbere. | | | 
The auth i is ſurrounded with a thin vaporous air, 


Wie its atmoſphere, reaching every where to the 
| height of 49 or 50 miles, and ſerves to ſuſpend the · 
clouds, furniſh us with wind and rain, and the means 


of breathing. It is alſo the cauſe of the morning and 


evening twilight, and * the en and glory of 


12 iky. 

By a multitude of experiments, the air hath been 
Found to be both heavy and elaftic. By the former 
quality it is capable of ſupporting other bodies, as 
watery vapours, fumes, and exhalations, in the ſame 


manner as wood is ſupported by water; and by the 
latter a ſmall quantity of it may be expanded ſe as to 


fill a very large ſpace, or may be "condenſed into a 


much ſmaller compaſs, It hath alſo been found that- 
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air is compreſſed or condenſed. by cold, and rarefied 

by heat. Whence it follows, that if any alteration be 
made by heat or cold in any part of the atmoſphere, its 
neighbouring parts will be put into motion by the ef- 
forts it always makes to reſtore itſelf to its former 
ſtate ; for experiments ſhew, that either condenſed or 
rarefied zir will return to its natural ftate as ſoon 
as the cauſe, whatever it be, of that condenſation, 
or rarefaction, is removed. The air is certainly denſeſt 
at the earth's ſurface, as the lower parts are preſſed by 
the weight of all the air above them, and become gra- 
dually rarer the higher they aſcend. The weight of | 
air ſuſtained by every ſquare inch at the earth's ſurface 
is found by experiments on the air pump, and alſo 


by the quantity of mercury the air balances in a | 


barometer, to be 15 pounds. Therefore, every 


ſquare foot muſt ſuſtain 2016 pounds, and every | 


middle fized man, whoſe furface may be about 1 4 ſquare 
feet, is preſſed by 28,224 pounds weight of air all a- 
round; for fluids preſs equally up and down on all 
ſides; but becauſe this enormous weight is equal on all 
| fides, and counterballanced by the ſpring of the inter- 
nal air in our blood veſlels, it is not felt. We often 
feel ourſelves languid and dull, and impute the cauſe. 
to the heavineſs and foggineſs of the air about us; 
but on the coatrary, the cauſe ariſes from its being too 


light, as is evident from the mercury 's ſinking in the | 


barometer, at which time it is generally found that 
the air has not ſufficient gravity to bear up the va- 
pours which conſtitute the clouds; for when it is o- 
therwiſe the clouds mount high, the air is more elaſtic 
and heavy about us, by which means the internal ſpring 
of the air within us 1s ballanced, our blood veſſels and 
nerves braced up, and the whole man rendered briſk 
and lively. It may alſo be obſerved, that the atmoſ- 
phere is the cauſe Why the heavens are ſo bright in the 
day time, for without it, that part of the heavens only 
would be illuminated in which the ſun is placed; and 
if an obſerver could live without air, and ſhould turn 
his back toward the ſun, the whole heavens would ap- 
pear as dar k as in the night, and the ſtars would be as 
_ viſible as in the noturnal-fky. In this cafe we ſhould 
have no twilight, but a momentary tranſition from the 
brighteſt ſunſhine to the blackeſt darkneſs immedi- 
atcly after ſun ſet, and from the blackeſt darkneſs to 
the brighteſt ſunſhine immediately after fun riſe; 


but by means of the atmoſphere, we enjoy the ſun's 


light, reflected from the acrial particles, before he riſes 
and after be ſets; for when the earth, by its rotation, 


: 
| 
N 


hath d the ſun from our ſight, the atmoſphere 
being ſtill higher than we, hath his light imparted to 
it, which gradually decreaſes till he hath deſcended 


18 degrees below the horizon, and then all that en : 


of the atmoſphere above us becomes dark. 

Wind is a ſtream or current of air, which may be 
Felt and uſually blows from one point of the horizon to 
its oppoſite. | Some winds are conſtant, others varia- 
ble, ſome general, others particular. When it blows | 
| gently, it is called a breeze; when it blows pretty 
hard, it is called a gale; when very bard, a ſtorm; Ex- 
periments have evinced, that the velocity of the wind: 
in a great ſtorm is about 60 miles an hour, and 1 in a 
common briſk gale, about 15. 

From Dr. Halley's obſervations i in ſeveral noyagess 
we have extracted the following : 


300 N. to 300 8. latitude, there is a conſtant eaſt 


wind throughout the year, blowing on the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, called the Trade Wind. For, as. 
the ſun in moving from eaſt to weſt, heats the air 


more immediately under him, and thereby expands it, 


the air to the eaſtward is conſtantly ruſhing towards. 
the welt to reſtore the equilibrium or natural ſtate of 


the atmoſphere, and this occaſions a Perpetual ealt. 
wind within thoſe limits. 


1. That between the limits of 60 degrees, vi viz. From N 


2. That the trade ITY near their northern "RY 0 


blow between the north and eaſt; and near their ſou- 
thern limits, between the ſouth and eaſt. 


For as the 
atmoſphere is expanded by the heat of the ſun near 
the equator, the air, therefore, from the northward and 


ſouthward, will both tend towards the equator to re- 
ſtore the equilibrium. 


Now, theſe motions from the 
north and ſouth, joined with the foregoing eaſterly mo- 


| tion, will produce thoſe obſerved. near the ſaid knie 
| between the north and eaſt, and ſouth and eaſt. 


3. That theſe general motions of the wind are di. 


turbed on the continents and near the coaks by the 


nature of the ſoil, which may either cauſe the air to be 


trary to the foregoing. general ones. 

4. That in ſome parts of the Indian ocean, there 
are periodical winds, called Monſoons, which blow 
one half of the year one way, and the other half the 
contrary way: For air that is cool and denſe will force 
the warm and rarefied air in a continual ftream up- 
wards, where it mult ſpread itſcH to maintain. the ę- 
quilibrium, ſo that the upper courſe or current of the 
air will be contrary to the under current; for the up- 


7 * 


heated or cooled; and thence may ariſe motions con- 
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per air muſt move Nes thoſe parts where the greateſt 
heat is, and ſo, by a kind of circulation; the north eaſt 


wind below will be attended with a ſouth weſt wind 
above; and this is confirmed by the experience of ſea- 


men, who, ſo ſoon as they get out of the trade winds 
immediately h a wind ee ea an 1 pant 
quarter. 

5. That in the Atlantic ocean, near the eoaſt of A. | 
frica at about 100 leagues from the ſhore between the 
parallels of 28% and 102 N., ſeamen conftanly'a meet- 
with a freſh gale of wind blowing from the N. E. 

6. That thoſe bound to the Caribbee iſlands, W 
the Atlantic, find, as they approach the American ſide, 
that the N. E. wind becomes eaſterly, or ſeldom blows 
more than a point from the eaſt either to the north- 
ward or fouthward. Theſe trade winds on the Ame 
rican fide are extended to near 32 north latitude; 


vhich is about 4 degrees farther than they extend on 


the African fide ; alſo to the ſouthward of the equator, 
the trade wind eMends 3 or 4 degrees farther towards 
the coaſt of Brazil on the American ſide, than they ws 
near the Cape of Good Hope on the African ide. 

7. That between the latitude of 49 N. and 40 8. the 


wind always blows between the S8. and E.; on the Afri. 
can fide they are neareſt to the ſouth, and on the 


American ſide, neareſt the eaſt. In theſe ſeas Dr. 
Halley obſerved, that when the wind was to the eaſt- 


ward the weather was gloomy, dark, and rainy, with 


hard gales of wind but when the wind veered to the 
ſouthward the weather generally became ſerene, 


with gentle breezes nearly approaching to a calm. 


Theſe winds. are ſomewhat changed by the ſeaſons, 
for when the fun is far northward, the Brazil ſouth- 
eaſt wind changes to the ſouth, and the N. E. wind to 


the eaſt ; and when the ſun is far ſouth, the S. E wind | 


gets to the caſt, and N. E.'on this fide of nen 
veers more to the north. | 

8. That along the coaſt of Guinea, from tee 
to the iſland of St Thomas, under the equator, the ſou- 


| therly and 8. W. winds blow perpetually ; for the S. E. 


trade wind having croſſed the equator and approach- 
ing the Guinea coaſt within 80 or 100leagues, inclines 


towards the ſhore, and beeomes S. then S. E., and by 
degrees, as it approaches the land, it veers about to 
the ſouth, 8. 8 W., and cloſe in with the land, it is | 
8. W. and ſometimes W. S. W. This tract is troubled | 


with frequent ealms, violent and ſudden gales of wind 


| blowing from all points of the horizon. The reaſon 
of the wind ſetting in weſt on the coaſt of Guinea 
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| muſt be owing to the nature of the coaſt Heek being 


greatly heated by the ſun, rarefies the air exceedingly, 
and conſequently the cool air from off the ſea wil Keep 
ruſhing'in to reſtore the equilibrium. vio F 
9. That between the 4th and toth degrees of ors 
lat. and between the meridian of Cape Verd and tlie 
| eaſtermoſt of the Cape Verd iſlands, there is a tract of 
ſea which ſeems to be condemned to perpetual calms, 
attended with terrible thunder and lightning, and ſuch 
-| amazing rains, that ſhips in theſe ö degrees have been 
| detained for 6 whole months. The cauſe of this ſeems 
to be, that the weſterly winds ſetting in on thiscoaſt and 
meeting the general eaſterly winds in this tract, ba- 
lance each other, and ſo cauſe: the calms; and the 
vapours carried thither by each wind, OY: and 
;condenfing, occaſion the almoſt continual rains. 
0. That between the ſouthern parallels of 10% and 
'30® in the Indian ocean, the general trade wind about 
the 8. E. by 8. ĩs found to blow all the year long in the 
ſame manner as in fimilar latitudes in the Ethiopian 
ocean ; and during the other 6 months from the begin- | 
ning of December to the beginning of June, a N. E. 
wind blows in the tract lying between the parallels of 
zo and 100 ſouth in the meridian of the north end of 
Madagaſcar, and between the parallels of 20 and - 129 
8. near the meridian of Sumatra and Java. | 
11. That in the tract between Sumatra and the Af. 

'rican-coaſt,, and from the parallek of 30 8. quite 
northward to the Aſiatic coaſt, including the Arabian 
ſea and the bay of Bengal, the monſoons blow from 
September to April at N. E. and from March to Oc- 
tober at 8. W. The ſhifting of theſe monſoons is not 
all at once; and in ſome places the change is attend - 
ed with calms, in ſome with variable winds, and in 
others with tempeſts; and ſuch is their violence, that 
they render the navigation of theſe parts unſafe at that 
time of the _ 


— a 
—— RE e 


0 | / Tide. 

9 By tides is meant that motion in the ſea and rivers, 
by which they are found: regulary to rife and fall. 
The general cauſe of the tides, or flux and reflux of the 
ſea, was diſcovered by Sir Iſaac Newton, and; acount- 
ed for in the following manner. | 

That all bodies thrown up from the earth fall dene to 
its furface in perpendicular lines, is obvious from daily | 
experience; and as lines perpendicular to the ſurface 
iof a ſphere tend towards the center, it follows, that 


the lines along which all heavy bodies fall are dir Sed 


moon attracted each other, and were both attracted” 
of thoſe diſtances. 


2» afſeſted by ſuch attractions. And it is very evident, 
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townrdifih;conter of Ge and as thoſe bodies 
apparently fall by their own weight, the law by Wow. 


EO GRA 


alſo thoſe that A wilt have high 
water at the ſame time; for either half of the earth would 


they fall is called the Law of Gravitation. | | equally gravitate towards the other half, were they free, 


A piece of glaſs, amber; or ſealing wax, being rubbed 
againſt the palm of the hand or a woollen cloth till 
warm, will draw, ſmall bits of feathers or other light 
ſubſtances towards it, when held ſufficiently near them: 
Alſo a magnet or loadſtone being held near the filings 
col iron of ſleel, will draw them to itſelf; and a peice of 
hammered iron or ſteel that has been touched by a 
magnet, will aquire a like property, and this „ es 
z called Attraction. ; 
Nov, as bodies fall e che earth by cheir gra- 


vity, it is not improper to ſay it attracts thoſe bodies; 


from all external attraction; but by the action of the 
moon, the gravitation of one half of the earth towards, 
its center is diminiſhed, and the other increaſed. Now, 
in that hemiſphere of the earth next the moon, the, 
parts iu the zenith being moſt attracted, and thereby 
their gravitation towards the earth's center diminiſh-, 
ed, the waters in thoſe parts muſt be higher than in 
any other part of this hemiſphere. And in the hemi-, 
| ſphere fartheſt from the moon, the parts in the nadir 


er to her, gravitate leſs towards the earth's center; and 


and therefore, in reſpect to the earth, the words attrae- | conſequently the waters in theſe parts alſo muſt be 


tion and gravitation are ſynonymous, as they imply no 
more than the power or law by which bodies _ or 
are attracted towards the carth's cente. 

The incomparable author of this e by a 
38 peculiar to himſelf, diſcovered, from many 
_ obſervations, that this law of attraction or gravitation: 
was univerſally diffuſed through nature, and that the | 
regular motions obſerved among the heavenly bodies 
were governed by this principle; fo that the earth and 


by the ſun; and alſo that the force of attraction, ex · 
erted by theſe bodies on each other, was leſs and leſs 
as the diſtance increaſed, i in 4 ot open to the Roy 


Now, as the earth is attratedby the fon ta moon, 
all the parts of the earth will not gravitate towards i its 
center in the ſame manner as if thoſe parts were not 


that were the earth entirely free from ſuch actions of 
the ſun and nfoon, the ocean, being equally attracted 
towards its center on all ſides by the force of gravity, 
would continue in a perfect ſtagnation, without ever 
ebbing or flowing ; but ſince the caſe is otherwiſe, the 
ocean muſt needs riſe higher in thoſe parts where the 
ſun and moon diminiſh their gravity, or, which is the 
ſame thing, where the fun and moon have the greateſt | 
attraction; and as the force of gravity muſt be dimi- 
niſhed moſt in thoſe places of the earth to which the 
moon is neareſt, or in the zenith, that is, where ſhe is. 
vertical, her attraction there is conſequently moſt 
powerful - therefore the waters in ſuch places will 
riſe higher than in others, and it will be there full 
ſea. | | 


higher n. hey me in mer _ of . hemi- 


| ſptiere. EL A 


- Thoſe parts of 4 a. whom, the N e 
in the horizon, or 90? from the zenith and nadir, will 
have low water; for as the waters the zenith and 

nadir riſe. at the ſame time, the neighbouring | 
waters will preſs- towards thoſe places to main- 
tain the equilibrium; and to ſopply the places of 
thoſe, orhers will move the ſame way, and ſo on to 
the places go degrees diſtant from the zenith and na- 
dir. Conſequently, in thoſe places where the moon 
appears in the horizon, the waters will have more li- 
berty to deſcend towards the center; and therefore in 


1 


| thoſe places they will be loweſt. Hence it is evident, 


chat the ocean, if it entirely covered the face of the 
earth, would be of a ſpheroidical figure, whoſe tranſ- | 
verſe diameter would paſs through the place where 
the moon is vertical, and the conjugate, where ſhe is 
jin the horizon; and as the moon apparently ſuifts her 
poſition from eaſt to weſt, in going round the earth 
every day, the longer diameter of the ſpheroid follow- 
ing the motion, will occaſion the two floods and ebbs 
obſervable in about every 25 hours, which is the length 
of a lunar day; ſo that the time of high water any 
day is almoſt an hour later than it was the preceding 
one. 2 425 £1}. | 19 

| The time of high water is not preciſely the time 
of the moon's coming to the meridian, but about 3 
hours after; for the moon acts with ſome force after 
ſhe has paſſed the meridian, and thereby increaſes the 
libratory or waving motion ſhe has put the water into 
while ſhe was in the meridian, in the ſame manner as 
a ſmall force applied to a ball already raiſed to ſome 


_— — 


The parts of the earth directly under the moon, and | 


keight, will raiſe it ſill higher. 


being leſs attracted by the moon than the parts near-. | | 
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: The tides are higher W ordinary twice every weſtward on the weſt coaſt of Africa, like the gene · 


month, about the times of the new and full moon, and | ral tide following the courſe of the moon, becauſe the 
are called ſpring. tides; for at theſe times, the actions | continent for above 500 N. and 8. bounds that ſea on 


of both the ſun and moon concur, or draw in the ſame 
right line, and conſequently muſt be more elevated; 


at the conjunction, or when the ſun and moon are on 
the ſame ſide of the earth, they both conſpire to raiſe 


the waters in the zenith, and conſequently in the nadir; 


and when the ſun and moon are in oppoſition, while 


the one makes high water in the zenith and 8 the 


other does the ſ amm. 
In like. manner we find the tides leſs than orlivary: 


twice every month, namely, about the firſt and laſt 


quarters of the moon, and are called neap tides; becauſe 


in the quarters of the moon, the ſun raiſes the water 
where the moon depreſſes it, and depreſſes it where the | 


moon raiſes it; ſo that the tides are made only by the 


difference of their actions. It muſt, however, be obſer- 
ved, that the ſpring tides do not happen directly on 


the new and full moons, but a day or two after, when 


the attractions of the ſun and moon have acted toge- 


ther for a conſiderable time. In like manner the neap 
tides W a day or two after the quarters, when the 


moon's attraction has been leflen'd by that of the ſun | 
for ſeveral days together. 

I be ſpring tides are greater 4 the time of the e- 

aninox, that is, about the middle of March and Sep- 


tember, than at any other times of the year, and - the 
neap tides are then alſo leſs, becauſe the tranſverſe dia- 
meter of the ſpheroid, or the two oppoſite high waters, 


will at that time be in the earth's equator, and conſe- 
quently deſcribe a great circle of the earth, by whoſe 
diurnal rotation thoſe high waters will move ſwifter, 


deſcribing a great circle in the ſame time they uſed to 


deſcribe a leſſer one parallel to the equator ; and con- 


ſequently the waters being thrown more de W 


the ſhores, muſt riſe higher. 


If the whole ſurface of the earth were Een "Ys 
water, what hath been already obſerved would inva- 


riably bappen, but large continents and a multitude of 


iſlands lie in the way of the tide, and conſequently 
interrupt its courſe, ſo that in many places near land 
there ariſeth a variety of appearances beſides thoſe al - 

ready mentioned. For inſtance, as the ſea has no vi- 


| ſible paſſage between Europe and Africa, let them be | 


conſidered as one continued tract, extending from 720 


N. to 34 8., the middle between which will be near 
Cape Blancho, in the latitude of 19 degrees north, 


but it is impoſſible the flood tide ſhould ſet to the 


the eaſt, and therefore, if any regular tide, as proceed- 
ing from the motion of the ſea from eaſt to weſt, 
ſhould reach this place, it muſt either come from the 
north of Europe ſouthward, or from the ſouth of Af- 
| rica northward, to the faid latitudes on the welt * 
of Africa, u ina 

Common n bas this. opinicn; 4 the: 
flood tide ſets to the ſouthward, along the eaſt coaſt: 
of Great Britain, and in its paſſage ſupplies all theſe; 
parts with the tide one after another, the coaſt of 
Scotland having the tide firſt, becauſe it proceeds 
from N. to S.; and thus on the days of full or change, 
it is high water at Aberdeen at 45 min. paſt 12 at 
night, but at Tinmouth- bar not till 3 in the morning. 
From thence rolling to the ſouthward, it makes high 
water at the Spurn a little after 5, but not till 6 at 
Hull, by reaſon of the time required for paſſing up the 
| river: From thence paſſing over the Well · bank into 
Varmouth roads, it makes high water there a little af · 
ter 8, but in the pier not till g, and it requires an- 
hour more to make it high water at Yarmouth: In the 
mean time ſetting away to the ſouthward, it makes 
| high water at Harwich at half an hour after 10, at 
the Nore at 12, at Graveſend at half paſt 1, and at 
London at 3, all the ſame day. This may ſeem to 
contradict the general hypotheſis of the natural mo- 
tion of the tide from eaſt to weft; but as 'no tide can 
flow weſt from the main continent of Norway or Scot- 
land, or out of the Baltic, which is ſurrounded by 
the main continent, except at its entrance, it is evi- 
dent that the tide we have been now tracing by Ns 
ſeveral ſtages from Aberdeen to. London, * fupplied « 
by the tide whoſe original motion is from E. to W.;. 
and as water always endeavours to maintain a level, it 
will, in its paſſage, flow towards any other point of the 
compaſs, to fill up vacancies where it finds them, which 
does not contradict, but rather confirms the former 
hypotheſis. 

While the tide or the high water is thus gliding 
along the eaſtern coaſt of England, it alſo ſets to the 
northward along the weſtern coaſts of Scotland and 
Ireland; a branch of it falls into St. George's channel, 
the flood running up N. E. as may be naturally infer- 
red from its being high water at Waterford above 3 
hours before it be high water at Dublin, and near 4 ebb 


Cc 


| at Dublin, before it be high water at the Iſle of Man. 


trace the tides on our own coaſt; and, therefore, we 


ſhall return to the Britiſh channel, where we find the 
tides ſet to the ſouthward from the coaſt of Ireland, 


and in its paſſage a branch of it falls into the'Britiſh 
channel between the Lizard and Uſhant. Its progreſs 
to the ſouthward may be eaſily proved, by its being | 
high water on the full and change at Cape Clear at 
4, at Uſhant at 6, and at the Lizard at 7. The Liz- 
ard and Uſhant may be conſidered as the chops of 


the Britiſh channel, between which the floods ſet to 


the eaſtward along the coaſts of England and France, | 
till it reaches the Goodwin ſands, where it meets the 
tide above mentioned ſetting to the ſouthward, along 
the coaſt of England to the Thames, where thoſe two 
tides meeting greatly contribute to ſwell the tide up 
the Thames to London. Hence, we may account for 
a ſingular phznomenon that ſometimes happens in the 


river, namely, a double flux and reflux: For when the 


natural courſe of the tide is interrupted by a ſudden 
change of the wind, driving one back, and the other 


in, there muſt be a double flux and reflux, and ac- 


cordingly it has been twiee high water within the 
ſpace of 3 or 4 hours. The general hypotheſis is not 
at all affected by this exception, for the particular 
direction of any branch of the tide doth not in the 
leaſt contradict the general direction of the whole. 
A river whoſe courſe is weſt, may ſupply canals that 
wind to the north, ſouth, or eaſt, and yet the river 


keep its natural courſe - and if the river ebb and flow, 
the canals ſupplied by it will do the ſame, though not 


preciſely at the ſame time, vecauſe it would be high | 
water 1n the river, before the flood reached the farther 


part of the canals, and the more remote, the longer 


time it would require: Moreover, if it was high water 
in the river juſt when the moon was on the meridian, 
ſhe would be confiderably paſl it before it could be 
high water in the remoteſt part of theſe canals, and the 
tide would ſetaccording to the courſe of the canals that 

received it. Now, as St. George's or the Britiſh 
Channels are no more in proportion to the vaſt ocean 
than ſuch canals are to a large navigable river, it 
plainly follows, that among theſe obſtructions and 
confinements, the flood may ſet upon any other point 
of the compaſs as well as weſt, and may make high 
water at any other time, as well as when the moon is 
upon the meridian, without contradicting the theory 
of the tide above aflerted. 
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It will be ſufficient, however, for our vepols to | 


| Of the Figure of the Planets' Ortits, the Nature of their 
Motion in them, their Situations with reſpect to the Relip- 
tic, and their 1 e ne _ 
Nodes. 
The dh FR not ue . the fol in orbits 
exactly circular, but alittle elliptical, conſequently they 
| are ſometimes nearer and ſometimes farther from him; 
nor is the ſun placed in the center of any planet's orbit 
as C in the adjacent figure (See Plate J. * 2), but 
in one of the focuſes. 
Suppoſe the ſun then to be placed at F, then will 
the planet when at P be neareſt him, and when at 


| 


called the Perihelion, and the laſt the Aphelion; the 
points M and N are the mean diſtances. The diſtance 
F C, or CN, is called the Excentricity, which is differ- 
ent in the different orbits of the planets, but in all of 
them ĩt 18 ſo little, that in ſmall ſchemes made to repre - 
ſent their orbits, it cannot be attended to. In the orbits 
of the comets, the excentricity is very conſiderable, 
for their orbs are very long ellipſes, and the focuſes at 
vaſt diſtances from one another. Since the planets 
are ſometimes nearer and ſometimes farther from the 
ſun, the velocity of their motions muſt be different in 
different parts of their orbits; and if the motion of 
the planets be unequal, the arches through which they. 
paſs in certain given times will alſo be unequal; not- 
withſtanding of which, it hath been diſcovered, that 
the triangular ſpaces within the orbit, made by rays 
drawn from the ſun to the planet, will always be e- 
qual in equal times. Hence, the motion of any planet 
in its orbit, will always be in | proportion to its diſtance 
from the ſun, . 
Though the 1 . at different diſtances, 
one beyond the other, round the equatorial parts, or 
middle of the ſun, yet they do not all move exactly in 
the ſame plane, but have their orbs a little inclined to 
each other. For inſtance, if we make the plane of 
the earth's orbit the ſtandard, we will find that the 
orbits of the reſt of the planets do cut it in two oppo- 
ſite points, biſecting their orbits, and the points of 
ſection are called the Nodes of the Planets. No planet, 
therefore, can be exactly level with the plane of the 
earth's orb, but when it is in the nodes, for in all o- 
ther ſituations they are ſaid to be above or below it. 
When they are above it, they are ſaid to have north la- 
titude, and when below it, ſouth latitude, which, in 
either caſe never reckons many degrees. For when 
| the planets are at the greateſt diſtance above or below 


A fartheſt from him: The firſt of theſe poſitions is 


2 7 


turn's diſtance being only 22, Jupiter's 4® 


the plane of the earth's orbit, which always bappens 

when they are in the middle n the e Sa- 
+, Mars's 
122, Venus's 3, and Mercury's 7 degrees. The de- 
fign of this inclination was to prevent their eclipſing 
one another ſo frequently, as would certainly have 
happened but for this * contrivance. 


Of the Stations ond 1 of the Plants. 
Could we view the planets from the ſun, we 


ſhould always find them moving about him direct in 
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the earth proceeds to 4, the planet. continues to go 
retrograde; and when the earth is come to A, the 
planet becomes ſtationary as at firſt. 

From this ſcheme, it is alſo evident; that the ſame 
appearances muſt happen to the inferior planets, as 
ſeen from the ſuperior 3 as thoſe we have been 
| deſcribing. | | 

1 Hence, if two planets are on the ſame ſide of the 
ſun, they appear retrograde to each other; if on the 
contrary ſide, they always appear direct; but for ſome 
little time before and after. their conjunctions, they 


the order of the ſigns, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, &c. but 


to us who ſee them from the earth, they appear ſome | 


times direct, ſometimes retrograde, and ſometimes ſta- 
tionary. This diverſity of their appearances is owing 
to the united motions of the earth and planets in their 
orbits, as delineated in the n diagram. (See 
Plate I. Fig. 3). | 

In this ſcheme, let 8 repreſent the ſun, the leſſer cir- 
cle a be d, & c. the orbit of the earth, and the 
greater circle, the orbit of one of the ſuperior planets; 
alſo let M, 8, U, &c. repreſent the orb or ſphere of 
the fixed ftars, where the place and motion of the 


planets are determined. Then it will be obvious, that 
though the planets all revolve round the ſun the ſame 


way, and with a regular velocity, yet to us, and indeed 


to each other, their motions will ſeem very different. 


For ſometimes they will ſeem to move //owly, ſome- 
times to ſtand ſtill, and at other times to revert or 


move in a contrary direction to what they really do. 


Thus, ſuppoſe the earth in her orbit at a, then an eye 
will behold the ſuperior planet A, in the line continu- | 


ed from the earth, by the planet, to the ſtars at it. 
All the time the earth paſſes from a to 8, the planet 


will appear to ſtand ſtill or fixed i in the ſame part of 


the heavens, becauſe the line proceeding from the earth 


to the planet continues the ſame. As the earth moves 
from 6 to c, the planet will appear to move from B to 


C, with a direct motion among the ſtars alſo. At D 


he is ſaid to be in conjunction with the ſun, and, if in 


the plane of the ecliptic, will paſs behind his diſk, and 


Tiſe and ſet when he does. As the earth goes on to e 


and , the planet will be ſeen to move direct to E and 


F alſo; but while the earth paſſes from F to g, the 
planet will appear to be ſtationary or not to move at 
all. And as the earth revolves to 5, the planet will 
ſeem to turn back to H; at i he will appear at I, 


where he is ſaid to be in oppoſition to the ſun; he 


now riſes as the ſun ſets, and ſhines all the night. As 


— 


appear ſtationary. This is an undeniable proof of 
the earth's motion, becauſe, if it be ſuppoſed to re- 
main fixed in the center of the univerſe, theſe various 
motions could never take place here; but all the pla- 
nets would appear to move as they really do, the ſame 
way, and like the moon, revolve regularly round us. 


5 Of Eclipſes. 

An eclipſe may be defined a deprivation of light in 
any of the heavenly bodies, occaſioned by the inter- 
vention of ſome other between the ſun and that body. 
There are various kinds of eclipſes in the heavens, but 
thoſe of the ſun and moon are moſt remarkable. | 

The eclipſe of the ſun, or more properly of the earth, 
is cauſed by the moon as ſhe revolves in her orbit, 
coming between the ſun and earth, and by that means 
hiding his light from us- This can never happen but 
at the new moon, as is evident from. an inſpe&ion of 
the following ſcheme (See Plate I. Fig. 4), in which 8 
repreſents the ſun, E the earth, and M the moon in 
her orbit, revolving round the earth. ET 

Now, when the moon is come in conjunction with 
the ſun, which can only happen at the new moon, it 
is manifeſt that her ſhadow will fall upon the earth at 
a, and thereby hide his light from thoſe who live 
upon that ſpot. But as the moon is much leſs than 
the earth, the ſhadow of the moon cannot cover the 
whole, but only part of the ſurface next it; conſe- 
quently the eclipſe of the ſun may be total to one 
country, to another partial, and to a third, none at all. 

The ſun's eclipſe always begins on the weſt, and 
ends on the eaſt ſide of his body; becauſe the moon 
which is always the cauſe of his eclipſe moving round 
her orbit from weſt to eaſt, muſt of courſe arrive at, 
and touch the ſun's weſtern limb, and go off at the 
eaſtern. | 

As the apparent diameters of the ſun and moon are 


| nearly equal, the total duration of an eclipſe of the 
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ſon can never continue above two minutes, although 
from beginning to end of the eclipſe, it may be 24 
hours. To determine the quantity of an eclipſe, aſtro- 
nomers have devided the ſun's diameter into 12 equal 
parts called digits, and therefore when they ſay 8 or 
9 digits will be eclipſed, they mean 8 or 9 twelfths. 
An eclipſe of the ſun can only be viſible by day, 

| when he is above the horizon, and although we 
bave i2 new moons every year, we have ſeldom more 
than four eclipſes annually. _ | 

A Lunar eclipſe is cauſed by the intervention of the 
earth between the ſun and moon: This can only hap- 
pen at the full moon, when ſhe is directly oppoſite 
the ſun; for the earth being then exactly between the 
ſun and the moon, will caſt her ſhadow upon the moon, 


Fore, in the eclipſe of the ſun. This will ſufficiently | 
appear from the following figure (See Plate I. Fig. 5), 
. where it is evident, that when the moon is arrived to 
the oppoſite part of her orbit, ſhe falling more or leſs, 


into the earth's ſhadow, is by that means deprived of 


her light from the ſun, and ſo ſuffers an eclipſe. | 

If only part of the moon's body paſſes through the 
earth's ſhadow, ſhe is ſaid to ſuffer a partial eclipſe. If 
the whole body is immerſed in the ſhadow, and begins 
immediately to emerge again, the eclipſe is ſaid to 
be total without continuance. But if the moon paſſes 
through the middle of the ſhadow, or near it, her 
| ſlay their will be gonſiderable, as the ſhadow in that 
part of it is about thrice the breadth of the moon, and 
in that caſe the eclipſe will be total with cortinuance. 

An eclipſe of the moon. appears to all parts where 
it is viſible, in quantity and duration, as it really is. 
For the moon being an opaque body, ſhining only 
with a reflected light from the ſun, is deprived of that 
light, by being immerſed-in the earth's ſhadow. 


The ſhadow of the earth where the moon paſſes 


through it, being almoſt thrice as large as the diame- 

ter of the moon, total eclipſes of the moon may be of 
very different E but total dark neſs ſeldom con- 
tinues above 14 hours, nor the whole eclipſe, from be- 
| puny to end, above 3 hours. 

Though aſtronomers have divided the diameter of 
the moon into 12 digits, in like manner as the ſun, yet 
in total eclipſes, they are reckoned according to the 
breadtli of the earth's ſnadow, and in that caſe, theſe 
digits may extend to 23, all above 12 ſhewing what 
remains of the earth's ſhadow to paſs over before ſhe 


begins to appear on the other fide. A lunar eclipſe can | 


only be viſible by night, and N we bare 12 full 


moons every year, yet never more than three of them 


ſuffer an eclipſe. _ 
The reafon why the ſun is not- at eclipſed at every new 
moon, nor the moon at every full one, is becauſe the 


moon's orbit does not lie in the ſame place or tract with 


that of theearth's, which is called the Ecliptie Line, but 


cuts or croſſes it in two oppoſite points, making an 
| angle therewith of about 5 degrees, and theſe two 


points are called the Moon's Nodes. The point where 
the moon begins to aſcend above the ecliptic line, is 


as in the following ſcheme. 
juſt as the moon did her ſhadow upon. the earth. be- [ 


_ 


called the Aſcending Node, marked &; and the other 
point from which the moon begins to deſcend below the 


| ecliptic, is called the Deſcending Node, marked &, 
( See Plate 1. Fig. 6). 
Here the black circle A B C D repreſents the 


moon's orbit, whoſe center is the earth; and the dotted | 


circle AEC F repreſents the ecliptic, or plane in 
which the ſun and earth's. ſhadow appear to move. 
Then will A and C be the two/jn 


moon's orbit and ecliptic interſect each other in an an- 


gle of 5 degrees, one half of the moon's orbit A 
B C being above the ecliptic, and the other half C 
DA below it. 
The little ſuns upon that dotted circle hone the _ 5 
A repreſent the ſun in thoſe parts of the ecliptic, and 


the little ſhaded circles are the new moons, at thoſe 
places alſo. On the oppoſite fide, let the black circles 
repreſent ſections of the earth's ſhadow, which are al- 
ways oppoſite the ſun, and let the lighter circles re - 
preſent the moon's, which happen there at the full. 
Now, the moon in paſſing round her orbit, which ſhe 


does every month, comes in conjunction with the ſun 


at a, where ſhe is below, or ſouthward of the ecliptic 
line, then it is apparent, that her upper limb will juſt 


touch the ſun's lower limb without eclipſing it: but if 


the new moon happens at 6, then. the moon will paſs 
over the lower part of the ſun's diſk, and cauſe an ec- 
lipſe. If at the time of the new moon, the moon 


meets with the ſun in the very node at A, then there 


will happen a total eclipſe of the ſun. But as their ap- 


parent diſks are nearly equal, the total darF-nefs cannot 


exceed two, or at moſt, three minutes. If the new moon 
happens at c, then there will be a partial eclipſe of the 
ſun; and the ſun's upper part will be obſerved, as the 
moon is now got northward or above the ecliptic. If 


the luminarics meet at d, then the moon's lower limb 


will touch the ſun's upper limb, but not eclipſe it. 
As the moon paſſes from the ſun to the oppoſite part 


nodes where the 
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_ clipſe. 
the moon paſſing there through the middle of the ſha- 
dow, will be totally and centrally eclipſed; which ec- 
lipſe will be of ſome continuance, as the ſhadow is, in 


the moon's ſemidiameter 164 


ſemidiameter of the earth 612 


lower limb will juſt touch the edge of the earth's ſha- 
dow, but not be eclipſed. But if the full moon hap- 


pens near the nodes at 7, then the lower | part of the 
moon dips into the ſhadow and cauies a partial e- 


But if the full moon falls at the very node C, 


that part, nearthrice the diameter of the moon's body. 


If the full moon happens at g, then there will be a 
partial eclipſe; but the upper part of the moon will 
be immerſed in the lower part of the ſhadow, becauſe 


At b the 
moon's full diſk paſſes under the ſhadow, free MD 


ſhe is now deſcended below the ecliptic. 


any obſcuration. Ed 

The. diſtance of the moon, in degrees and minutes 
above or below the ecliptic i is called her Latitude, and 
is denominated South or North according as thei is 
above or below. 

If the latitude at any time exceeds 62', the ſum of 
, and that of the earth's 
the moon, in that caſe, cannot be e- 


ſhadow 45 T, 


elipſed, but will either paſs under or over the ſhadow, 
as ſhe happens to have north or ſouth latitude. The 
diſtance from the node, either before or after it, cor- 
. reſponding to the above latitude, is about 12%, and 
_ conſequently that muſt be the limit of lunar eclipſes. 


For when a full moon happens within 12 degrees of 
the node, then ſhe will be eclipſed ; and the nearer the 
node, the greater will the eclipſe be. 

If at the new moon the latitude of the moon ex- 
ceed the ſum of the ſemidiameter of the ſun 16 an 


that of the moon 161 in all 33“ we ſhould ſee no I 
clipſe of the ſan, if beheld from the center of the 
earth: But as we view the heavenly bodies from the 


ſurface, which is much higher, we muſt throw the 
into the ſcale; and if 
the latitude of the moon he, + the ſum of theſe three 
ſemidiameters, 94.4 the ſun will not be eclipſed; for 


the moon will, in that caſe, paſs over, or under his 
_ diſk, according to the denomination of her latitude. 


The diſtance from the node on either fide, agreeing 
to the latitude of the moon, is about 189, which is 
the utmoſt limit of ſolar eclipſes: Hence, if the ſun 
and moon, at the time of the new moon, be within 


and the greater, the nearer they are to the node. 
I the ſun ſhould happen to be on one ſide of 


of the node, the ſun will ſuffer an eclipſe at that time; 


( 


1 


K* 


| minutes, the ſun and moon advance nearly as far beyond 


nodes want of completing their retrograde ane. 


D 


GENERAL GOGO Ann * 
| 4 orbit, 3 Gee is in the full, as at e, then her | 


the node, juſt within the limit leisen a 400 33 then 
the following full moon will be eclipſed, but not in 


| the oppoſite degree of the ecliptic, but ſomething 


nearer the node C; becauſe the earth's ſhadow is ad- 
vanced about 149 farther in the ecliptic in that time, 


| And the returning new moon will overtake the ſun, 


and eclipſe him again, ſomewhere between c and d. 
But if an eclipſe of the ſun happen at, or near the 
node A, then the ſucceeding full moon will not arrive 


| at the earth's ſhadow, which is Kill moving forward, 
till it is beyond the teliptie boundary at , ſo that 


there can be no eclipſe at that full. The other new 
and full moons will paſs without being productive of 
any eclipſe till the ſun arrives at the oppoſite node C, 
where the ſame number and kind of eclipſes which 
happened at the former node, will happen again at 
this. - For the ſun and earth's ſhadow having only 


changed places, the ſame eclipſes muſt be repeated, 


in the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſons as be- 


| fore: Hence it will be obvious that there can never. 


happen more than ſix eclipſes in any year, two of the 
ſun, and one of the moon at each node; nor leſs than 
two, viz, one of the ſun at each node, without any 
lunar one. Moreover, as eclipſes happen only i in thoſe 
months in which the ſun enters the ſigns where the 
moon's nodes are "Famed, and as the nodes are di- 
rectly oppoſite, the times of eclipſes will happen at 
oppoſite parts of the year: Thus, if an eclipſe happens 
in January, another muſt happen in June, the ſun in 
theſe months being in ſigns oppoſite to each other. 

If the places of the nodes were fixed, eclipſes would 
ar. happen nearly at the ſame ſeaſons of the year: 
But as they have a motion of about 3 minutes and 
i ſeconds every day backwards in the ecliptic, from 
Aries to Piſces, &c. the ſucceeding eclipſes muſt re 


cede backwards from March to February, &c. and in 
one revolution of the nodes, or 18 years, 224 days, 
3 hours, they. will revolve in a retrograde manner 
through the year, and return to the ſame places again. 


But obſervation hath diſcovered a more correct period 
of eclipſes; for in 18 years, 11 days, 7 hours, and 43 


a complete direct revolution in the ecliptic, as the 
Con- 
ſequently, as the ſun and moon meet the nodes at the 
end of that period, the fame ſolar and lunar aſpects 


will return, and produce eelipſes in both theſe lumi- 
| naries, in number and quantity the ſame as before. 
Upon this principle the following table was calcu» 


— 


14 


quantity eclipſed. 


The nſe that may be made of ple not only 
extends to aſtronomy and chronology, but alſo to 
geography and navigation, in determining the lon- 


. to any Pert in e e the . of the Year 1787, to the end 


22 


gitude by ſea or land. For having an ediple ay 
calculated for the meridian of any one place, ſuppoſe 
London, where it is found by calculation to begin at 
11 at night, and it is obſerved at ſea to begin at 7 in 
the afternoon, then allowing 1 5 degrees for every hour, 
the obſerver might conclude: himfelf juſt 60 ”_ 
| welt of London; and vice verſa. 


EENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


lated, by the help of which, the eclipſes which are 
to happen any year may be eaſily determined, both 
as to the preciſe time of the day or 3 and the 


- TABLE OF ECLIPSES. 


; | to come, bya Jos addition only; calculated Hh middle time to the meridian EY E pL 


end of the Year 1804, which may be continued for many Years. 


From what hath been already obſerved, the uſe of 
the table will be pretty obvious; for if 18 years, 11 


days, 7 hours, and 43 minutes, be added to the year, | ſame eclipſe, when only 4 leap years are found in the 


| 7; . F 7 | D. H. ] M. T Fras. ＋ Lumin. | Drant. 7 Years. 2 * 1 M. Time. Lumin, | Ol uni. 
1787 Jan. 3 | ut | 38+: Even. | Moon Total 1795 July 51 1 25 f 35 Even. | Moon | Partial | 
119 | To | 39 |! Morn. | Sun Partial ; | — — — | 
1 June tf 5 40 Even. | Sun Partial 1796 | Jan. 10 8 Morn. | Sun | Partial | 
| | 3e | = | 39 | Even. | Moon | Partial | July] 4 | rt: 82 Even. | Sun Partial. 
| Dec.] 24 | 2 | 40. Even. Moon | Partial Dec.] 14 | 2 [84 Even. Moon | Partial 
1788 June 4 | 8 37 | Morn. | Sun Partial 1797 June] 9 | IT | 21 | Morn. | Moon | Total | 
7 or 12 1 | FR ll ns 24 | 4 7 Even. | Sun Total 
{ 1789 [May] 9 | 9 | 38 | Morn. | Moon | Partial Dec. 4 | 4 | 72 Morn. | Moon | Partial 
| Nov.“ 3 | © | 39 | Morn. | Moon | PartiallTf k ĩͤ —— | 
17 3 7 | Morn. | Sun Partial || x798 | May | 29 6 | 8x] Even. | Moon | Total 
— 4 — | _ [Nov 8 T | 38 | Morn. | Sun | Partial 
1590 Apr. 29 | o | 8 | Mom Moon Total . 23 | © | 39 | Even. | Moon | Partial | 
Joa. 23 © | 39 | Morn. | Moon | Total | — — . — 
* 8822 | | 1799 
1791 Apr. 3 | © | 37 Even Sun Pil — 1 
tl | | 18 | 4 | qo | Even. | Moon | Partial 1800 [April] g | 4 | 87] Even. | Moon | Partial | 
OR. 12 1 9 Morn. | Moon | Partial |] 24 2 7x | Morn. | Sun Partial 
—— 2 — — U Oct. 2 | 938 Even. | Moon | Partial 
1792 Sept. 16 9 9 | Morn. | Sun Partial | A. — 4 —— 3 
| —|- | — 1801 Mar.] zo | 5 | 7 | Morn. | Moon | Total 
1793 Feb. 25 | 10 | 4o | Even. | Moon | Partial | - [April] rz3 | 4 | 7 | Morn. | Sun | Partial | 
Aug. 21 2 | 38 | Even. | Moon | Partial Sept. | 22 | 7 | 8 | Morn. | Moon | Partial. 
| Sept | © 5 2 | 4o | Even. | Sun Partral | / 1 | 
| —— . — — 1802 [Mar. 19 i: |. 8 | Morn Moon | Partial | 
1794 | Jan. | 31 | 3 | 4o | Even. | Sun | Partial'ſ| I Aug.] 24 | 7+ | 8 | Morn. | Sun Partial 
Feb. | 14 | 9 | 53 | Even. | Moon | Total Sept. 11 | 10. | 39 | Even Moon. | Partial þ 
= 0 Aug. 11 | * 1.7 Morn. | Moon | Total — — — — | — 
| 55 | 24 4 | 42 | Even. | Sun Partial || 1803 [Aug. 17 8 8 | Morn. |. Sun Partial | 
8 N ES WEN | 1 1 | J TIED Wap CE 1 | . 
| 2795 | Jan. | 21 © | 38 | Morn. | Sun Partial 1804 Jan. | 26 |' $ | 52 | Even. | Moon | Partial | 
| | Feb. 4 | © þ 9 | Morn. } Moon | Partial Fed. | it | xs | 8 | Morn. | Sun Total 
July | 16 } 7 | 9 | Morn. ] Sun | Partial | July 22 S | $ Even. | Moon | Total 


month, day, hour, minute, &c. of any echpſe in the 


table, the ſum will be the time of the return' of the 


: " "I 


San. n 
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period of the 18 years; Aus ben 5 leap. years are 


found in that period, to days muſt only be added. 


5 In all aſtronomical calculations, the day is fins 


- poſed to begin at noon, and to continue 24 hours, till 


the next day at noon, when the day recommences. 


If the addition of 18 years, &c. carry the ſum be- 

yond the number of days contained in the tabular | 
month, the ſurplus muſt be conſidered as ſo many days 
of the ſucceeding month; and if this ſhould happen | 


when the given eclipſe is in December, it will carry 
the eclipſe ſought for into Jaguary; the year follow- 
ing the date of the inquiry. 


Though the mean time of the return of any celipſe | 
may be found by the above method, yet it may vary 
as to quantity, and may not always be viſible, be- 

cauſe the odd hours and minutes may fhift a ſolar | 
eclipſe into the night, and a lunar eclipſe into. the 


day. In this period there are juſt 223 lunations, at 


the end of which the ſun returns to within half a de- 
| gree nearly ofthe ſame node. 2 Hence, though this me- 


thod will hold: true enough for a ſeries of years, yet 


it will not be perpetual, becauſe 30“ minutes from the 
node ſets the moon 20 30 from the ecliptic, which is | 
equal to 150 of our miles. Therefore, if at the end | 
of this period, the moon, by paſſing by either node, 


8 ES 


** 


* 
* 


- FRF 


| ſhould be fo far from the ecliptic, her ſhadow wal path 

150 miles to the north or ſouth farther on the earth. 8 
than at the beginning of the period, and conſequeut · 
ly in 500 years, the ſhadow will have too great a lati- 
tude to touch the earth. Hence, the eelip [es which 
happen about the aſcending node goalittle more ſouth- 


erly in each return, and thoſe which happen about the 


deſcending node a little more northerly. | . | 
Thus have we endeavoured to explain the Solar 
Syſtem, of which the earth we inhabit is a conftituent 
part. Further, while we are clogged with mortality, 
we cannot go. It is well, by the help of glaſſes and 
analogy, that we have reached ſo far. * Could we, 
«* (ſays the Rev. Mr. Harvey), wing our way to the 
„ higheſt apparent ſtar, we ſhould there ſee other 
« ſkies expanded, other ſuns that diſtribute their in- 
s exhauſtible beams of day, other ſtars that gild the 
alternate night, and other, perhaps, nobler ſyſtems, 
* eſtabliſhed in unknown profuſion, through the bound- 
« leſs.dimenſions of ſpace. Nor do the dominions of 
the great Sovereign end there: Even at the end of 


| © this vaſt tour, we ſhould find ourſelves advanced 


„no further than the frontiers of creation, arrived. 
6 only at the ſuburbs of the 85 0 ton 


F 20 


hy dom.” | TO 
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nE TERRESTRIAL 


Fa HE terreſtrial globe! is a e of the APY 48 
it conſiſts of land and water; for the better underſtand- 
ing of which, geographers have imagined it to be cir- 


eumſcribed and. divided with feveral lines and circles, 


the deſcription and uſe whereof follow : 


IT The Avis | 5 
Is a ſmall iron rod paſſing through the center of 


the globe, the ends whereof are the two poles, the up- 


per one the north, and the lower the ſouth. The mo- 
tion of the. artificial globe round this axis reprefents 
the motion of the earth round an imaginary line within 


itſelf, alſo paſſing through its center, upon which it is 


fuppoſed continually to move round in 24 hours to 


| cauſe the conſtant returns of 1 and day. 


- The Fas 


12 a 8852 ca the middle of the 7 
dividing it into two equal parts between the north and 


n . 


GLOBE DESCRIBED. | 


| ſouth e and theſe parts are called the Nortliern 
and Southern Hemifpheres. When the ſun is over this 
line, as in March and September, it is then equal day 
and night all the world over. This cirele is divided 
into 360 degrees, commeneing at the firſt meridian, 
diſtinguiſned by O, and graduated: to the right and 
left at every 10 degrees quite round the globe, the 
reckoning to the right being accounted Eaſt Longi- 
tude, and to the left Wes Fan 


of the Ecli *.. end 2 N 


The ecliptic is another great circle of the ſphere, 
which cuts the equator obliquely at the two pes: 
Aries and Libra, making*an angle at each of 2302 
which is its fartheſt extent either north or ſouth from 
the equator. By means of this circle, we can diſcover 


the ſun's declination every day in the year. 


The zodiac is a broad. i imaginary circle, extending 


itſelf 8 degrees on each fide of the ccliptic, which con- 


GENERAL 


tains the 12 : Bane, and in which the planets perform | 


their revolutions. The line in the middle is called the 
Ecliptic, becauſe all eclipſes happen on or near it; 
ſerving at once to ſhow the ſun's apparent path, or 
which is all one, the path which the earth diſcribes to 
an eye placed i in the center of the ſyſtem. This circle, 
Ike all others, is divided into 360, but not numbered 
10, 20, 30, &c. like the equator, but into 12 equal 
parts, containing 309 each, which are called ſigns, 6 
north and 6 ſouth, whoſe names and characters follows 


Northern ſigns. Southern ſigns. | 
h Aries, Libra, noted 
8 Taurus, m Scorpio, 

1 Gemini, ＋ Sagittarius, 

e Cancer, V Capricorn, |. 

N Leo, = Aquarius, | 
m Virgo, 


K Piſces. 1 | 


The figns which 4 TO each Seher ſhow 

the different ſeaſons of the year; thus ꝙ ſhows Spring | 
Autumn, V5 Winter, and as Summer. But the annu- 
al motion of the earth; the inclination of its axis; the 
various changes of the lengthof the day, and the variety 
of the ſeaſons, will be ſtill better repreſented in the fol- 
owing ſcheme (See Plate J. Fig. J.), repreſenting the 
earth's orbit, the earth's ; place in the orbit at each ſea- 


| ſon, and the ſigns through which'it paſſes, according | : 


to their _—_— places in the be 
Of the Meridian. | 

The meridian is another great circle, dividing the 
earth into two equal parts, repreſented on the artificial 
globe by a thick braſs hoop ſurrounding it from 
north to ſouth, and dividing the equator into two e- 
qual parts, viz. the caſt from the weſt. . Like the o- 


ther circles, the meridian is divided into 360 de- 


grees, but the reckoning goes no where farther than 
o from the equator to each pole, and from each 
pole back again to the equator; the former reckoning 
ſerves to point out the latitude of places, and the latter 
the elevation of the pole for theſe latitudes. 


I_ 


Of the Horizon, 

The horizon 1s that great circle which divides the 
heavensand earth into two equal parts, called the Up- 
per and Lower Hemiſphere. There are two kinds of 
horizons, the one called the Senſible, and the other the 


Rational. | | | 


7 
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part of the heayens from the inviſible; as is that great 
circle which we ſee all around us, ſtanding upon an 

eminence or at ſea, and ſeems as if the heavens and 
earth were joined together; every part of this circle is 


juſt go? from the zenith or center of it over our heads, 


and as many from the center or "EY point * 
our feet, called the Nadir. N 


The rational horizon is ſuppoſed to 15 FIN 


the center of the earth, dividing it into two hemiſpheres 


| and is repreſented by chat broad wooden circle lying 
1 with its face upward, having two notches cut in it, in 


which the brazen meridian is moyed up and down at 


| pleaſure. The n of the n are the zenith and 


nadir. 

There are 4 Ache on the How of this horizoff. 

1. The inner circle, next the globe, divided into 
12 equal parts for the 12 figns, ſubdivided each into 


| 30 degrees, with the characters and names of the ow” 


with which each diviſion correſponds. ®* | 

2. Next to this circle is anotheron which are the names 
and days of the months correſponding to theſe ſigns and 
degrees, according to the Julian account. 

3. Next to the laſt mentioned circle we have a kalen- 
dar of months and days according to the Gregorian 
account, correſponding with the Julian and * of 
figns and degrees. \ 

4. On the outward verge we has a circle of chombs, 


| or the mariners compaſs.” _ 
The uſe of the whole is to ſhow the cifiog and ſetting 
| of the ſun at all times, the length of day and night, 


the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars in any latitude, to- 
gether with the azimuth and amplitude of the ſun or 


any te and the _ upon which they riſe ned. 


ſet. : 4 
| 07 the C as, | 


through Cancer and Capricorn, and exhibiting Winter 
and Summer. 

The equinoctial colures paſa through Aries and 
Libra, and ſhow the Spring and Autuniff, 


of the Tropice. 


At the fign Cancer, 23%; north of the equator, a 
circle is drawn with a double line round the globey 
parallel to the equator, which 1s the tropic of Cancer; 5 
and at the ſame diſtance ſouthward from the equator 
there is a ſimilar one paſſing through the fign m_— 
corn, which conſtitutes his __ / n 


The ſenſibie horn is chit which Airis the vidible 


The ſolſtitial colure is that great 88 paſſing 
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neſs. At the poles there is only « one 1 and one 
night throughout the 1 


i Of the Polar Circles... | | 
There are two ſmall circles, each 234 degrees diſ · 
tant from its reſpective pole; drawn alſa with. double | 
lines, that on the north is called the Arctic, and that 
on the ſouth, the Antarctic circle, and they are the 
poles of the ecliptic: | The uſe of theſe circles is to 
ſhow where the ſun begins to ſhine for days and months 
together without ſetting, while the ſame latitude in 
the oppoſite n n pe in darkneſs. 


of the Zo ones. 


_— each fine upon the globe has its diſtinct name, 

ſo the ſeveral ſpaces. included: by theſe lines are parti- 

eularly. diſtinguiſhed, They, are, called. Zones or Belts, 
and are 5 in number. 

Al the ſpace between the two 8 47 degrees 
in breadth, is called / the Torrid Zone, becauſe the ſun 
being vertical twice a year to every part of it, muſt 
make the heat. much greater than in the other zones, 
where his rays fall obliquely. 

The ſpaces between. the os and polar ak 
40 degrees each in breadth, are called the Temperate | 
Zones, for in theſe the heat is moderate, as — ſun 
never is vertical to the inhabitants. ; 

The ſpaces between the polar circles aud the 8 
23 degrees each in breadth, conſtitute the two Frigid | 
Zones, ſo-called from the perpetual cold that reigns | 
there. 


the Spheres peculiar to ys . 


A ral ſphere, peculiar to the inhabitants un» 
der the poles, hath the poles in the zenith and nadir,. 
and the equator in the horizon. 

A right ſphere, peculiar to the inhabitants under 
the equator, hath the poles in the horizon, and the 
le equator paſſing through the zenith and nadir, and eut- 
ing the horizon at right angles. 
An oblique ſphere, peculiar to the inhabitants over 
all the face of the earth, excepting thoſe under the 
poles and equator, hath one pole elevated as much a- 
bove the horizon as the other is depreſſed: below it, 
the equator partly above, and partly below the hori- 
zon, which, with * its-parallels, cuts the horizon ob- 
* | 


r ne 


| Defonitions i in Geograph y and : Mirenomy- 

. Climates are tracts upon the ſurface of the- 
tobe of ſuch a certain breadth from. the equator to- 
wards either pole, that the length. of the day, from 
ſun- riſe to fun · ſet, is juſt half an hour longer than 
in the next elimate nearer the equator, till you come 
to the polar circles, where. the day differs in each cli- 
mate one entire mouth... There are 30 of theſe cli. 


TEES 
. 


In theſe regions, the ſun will. appear for 


months withous ſetting one part of the year, and the 


mates on each ſide of the equator, 6 of which belong 
to each of the polar * as will — from the. 


ether, leave the inhabitants juſt as long in diſmal dark- | Og: 
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2. Antzci, the name of thoſe inhabitants who lie un- | 


der the fame meridian, but oppoſite parallels; it is 


noon with both always at the ſame time, but their | 


ſeaſons are quite oppoſite. The length ofthe day to 
the one is the length. of the night to the other. | 
3. Perizci, the name of thoſe inhabitants that lie 


under the ſame parallel, but oppoſite meridians. When 


it is noon to the one, it is midnight to the other, yet 
meir ſeaſons, and the length of their days and n 
are invariably the fame. 

4. Antipodes, the name of thoſe inhabitants who live 
uader oppoſite meridians and oppoſite parallels. When 
it is noon to the one it is midnight to the other, the 
longeſt day to the .one is the ſhorteſt to the other, 
and their ſeaſons quite oppoſite. When they ſit or 
walk, the 
ſoles of the feet of the other, and in ſhort they are = ; 
metrically oppoſite i in every reſpect. | 


Fong? zone, becauſe their ſhadows are caſt different 
ways at different times in the year, ſouthwards from | 


to March. | 

. + Periſcii, a name given to the inktHants of the' * 

2 and zones, becauſe they caſt their ſhadows round them. 
7. Heteroſcii, a name given to the inhabitants of the 

temperate zone, becauſe they caſt their ſhadows one 


March to $64 northwards from. September 1 


way, viz. the north temperate zone northwards ; and; 1 


the-ſauth temperate zone, ſouthwards. 

8. Zenith and Nadir, two oppoſite points, the one 
vertical, directly over our head, and the other diametri- 
ally oppoſite, under our feet. 


2 


9. Zenith Diſtance is the number of degrees the ] 


meridian altitude of the ſun or a ſtar wants of go. 
10. Meridian Altitude is the greateſt height at noon. 
11. Dedlinatian is the direct diſtance of the ſun 
or any ſtar from the equator, and i is north or ſouth 
according to the fide of the equator upon which the 
declination is. 

12. Right Aſcenſion is an arch of the equinoQia] 
contained between the ſign Y and the degree of the 
equator cut by the brazen meridian when the ſun or 
ftar is brought tothe meridian. 

13. Oblique Aſcenſion is that arch or FUSES of the 
equator contained between the ſign M and the degree: 
of the equator cut by the horizon at the riſing a the 
ſun or ſtar. 


4. Oblique Deſcenſion is the degree of the equator 


IF '% 
CEPT I CICERO 


of the feet of the one are oppoſite to the 


I 5. Aſcenſional Difference is the difference of de- 
grees between the right and oblique aſcenſion, which 
converted into time, allowing 15 degrees for every 


hour, ſhows how much the ſun or ſtar riſes or ſets _ 
before or after 6. The oblique aſcenſion ſubtracted 


from the right, gives the aſcenſional difference. 


16. Amplitude, is an arch of the horizon contained 


between the true eaſt and weſt points, at the riſing 
or ſetting of the ſun or ſtars, counted in degrees 


from the eaſt and weſt points of the horizon where 


they riſe and ſet, and is called North and mm Am- 
plitude accordingly. | 


weſt points at any time when the ſun or ſtars are above 
the horizon. e e 


quator, and is ſaid to be north or ſouth, according 


Amphiſci 3 iq. wy to the hemiſphere in which the place lies. It is alſo 
5. Amphiſcii, a name given to the inhabitants of the 


ſometimes called the Elevation of the Pole. 

19. Longitude is the diſtance of any place from a 
fixed meridian in degrees and minutes eaſt or weſt. 
Longitude has reſpect to time, every degree being 


J equal to 4 minutes earlier if the Uillercnee is a 


and later, if weſterly. 


20. Longitude of a Star i is an arch of the ectipiic, 
counted from the beginning of Aries to the place 


where the ſtar's circle of longitude croſſes the ecliptic. 
21. AContinent is a large tract af land containing 


kingdoms, countries, and ſtates ; ee, Aſia, 


& Cc. 3 
22. Iſlands are nos af . fennel by the ſeas 
as Britain, Ireland, Sardinia, Madagaſcar, Jamaica, &c. 


23. Peninſulas are ſuch parts of land as are en- 
] compaſſed by water excepting one narrow part, by 
which it is joined to the main land; as Jutland at t the 


top of Germany, and Morea in Greece. 
24. Promontories.or Capes are thoſe bigh parts of 


land which ſhoot far into the ſea; as Cape Vene. the 8 


Cape of Good Hope, &c. 
25. Iſthmuſes are narrow necks of land j joining the 
peninſulas to the main land; as the Iſthmus of Darien, 


the Iſthmus of Corinth, &c. 


26. Coaſts or Shores are thoſe parts of the land 


which border on the ſea; as the coaſt of Franc, che 
coaſt of Barbary, &c. 
27. Oceans are vaſt collections of water; as the At- 
lantic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, c. | 
28. Seas are of leſs extenſion and 3 ſurround- 


Cut by the horizon at the ſetting of the ſun or ſtar. 


4 $ 


ed by, land - a the Mediterranean, Baltic, Euxine, &c. 


17. Azimuth ſhews the diſtance from! the eaſt and — 


IT 


18. Latitude i is the diſtance of a place from the e- 
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All the reſt are but parts of: oceans and receive their chy i is that which is limited, whe the fupreme power 
names from the land lying next them; as the Iriſh, is virtually in the laws, though the majeſty of govern- 
the Caledonian, the Norwegian, &. ment is veſted in a ſingle perſun. A third ſort of mo- 

29. Lakes are tracts of water wholly ſurrounded by narchy ariſes from the corruptions of the ſecond, where 
land ; as the lake of Geneva, the Caſpian, Dead Sea, &c. i the POE is ſeised on and held Pi ores and not * 
30. Gulphs are only parts of the ſea running up | law. 


—  —— 


into, and every where bounded by land, excepting in | 2. Ade when the power 1s ; veſted in the ki | 
one part only, by which it communicates with the ſea; | bility. This by ſome hath been preferred to all other 


as the gulphs of Bothni, Venice, Perſia, or Florida. A | forms of government, becauſe wiſdom may be ſuppoſ- 
large gulph is called an Inland Sea; if it is not large, | ed to reſide in a body of men, whoſe independent for- 
nor runs far into the land, it is called a Bay; and if it | tunes may ſet them above pillaging the ſtate, and edu- 
is very ſmall, and runs but a little way into the land, it | cation may furniſh them with proper abilities for go- 


is called a Creek or Haven. verning. - But experience has confirmed that this form 


31. A Mountain is a high piece of . or emi- | alfo has its defects. | 
nence towering up- towards the clouds; ſuch as the $6 Democracy, when the body of the people, by | 


Alps, the Andes, the Gramprans, &c. _ ' | their ſuffrages, decide every ſtate matter. This form 


32. A River is ſtream or current of freſh water | has had more advocates than all the reſt, and it has 
riſing from ſome ſpring or ſource, and directing its | been extolled as the moſt favourable to virtue, merit, 
courſe by ſome declivity to the ifea. and liberty. But experience has alſo ſhown that it 

33. Government may be defined that mode of | has been ſubje& to many inconveniencies. 


ſlate police which hath been adopted in different ſtates | As all theſe original forms have been found defec- 


to preſerve order, and ſecure the peace, defence, and | tive in themſelves, the moſt plauſible method of cur- 
protection of ſociety. The original forms of govern- ing them was to blend and compound them. When 
ment are theſe following: 5 the king, lords, and commons, have each their ſhare 

1. Monarchy, or the Rule of One, where the ſupreme of the adminiſtration, and when theſe united together 
power is inveſted in a ſingle perſon. Of monarchies, | conſtitute the legiſlative power, it requires only a nice 
however, there are ſeveral kinds; the firſt is the Def- hand to balance theſe powers, ſo as to prevent the one 


| potic or Abſolute, where there is no limits ſet to | getting the ſuperiority of the alter, to attain all _ | 
the will of the ſovereign. Another ſpecies of monar- | ends of good goverament. 
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rROBLEUS APPLYING THE USE OF THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. | 
PROBLEM 5 
The Latitude being given, to refify the oui. for that Place 0 
1 it be required to reQify the coke for the lui: up, and at equal diſtance from : par of the horks:*- 


tude of London 519 32“ north, and Madrid 40? 10" | zon. 
north, proceed thus: Turn the pole on which the] Depreſs the *. til the horizon cuts the brazen 


dial- plate is fixed towards the verge of the horizon, | meridian at 40 10', and you have the poſition of the _ 
ſhpping or moving the globe backwards or forwards | inhabitants at Madrid; and turning the globe till Ma- 
in the notches of the horizon, till the horizon cuts the | drid comes to the meridian, you will find it in the Seu 


brazen meridian in 51 32'{viz. a little more than | nith or top of the globe, under 40010. 
51%) ſo is the globe rectified for the latitude of Lon- | Note. If it were required to rectify the globe ber 
don; that is, the north pole will then be elevated 512 | ſouth latitude, then you mult elevate the ſouth pole to 


32“ above the horizon, and London being brought | the given latitude inſtead of the north pole; but this is. 


to the meridian, will then be in the zenith, or right | better explained by the next problem. 
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1 e net - PROBLEM II. 
1. Land, and Longitude of any Place given, to find | 
be ſame. 
Fir. You are to oblerve whether the longitude be 


based from London or from the meridian; for | 


on ſome globes the firſt meridian begins 23%, on others 
20®, and on Senex's globes 180 weſt of London; but 
if once you know where the firſt meridian is. on the 
globe, it is very eaſy to know the difference from the 
meridian of London. | 

Example. There are two certain e one Jai I 70 
30 north latitude, and 77 5 weſt longitude ; the 
other is 34 30' ſouth latitude, and 16? 20' eaſt lon- 
gitude from Sno 3 : I demand what places theſe 
are. 


Rule. For the firſt place I Fs to che north pole 


17? 30', becauſe it is 17 30“ north latitude; then 


I tura the globe to the right hand, or eaſtward (be- 
cauſe the place lies weſtward) till 77 5“ upon the 
equator, counted from the meridian of London (which 
has a cypher thus O on the equator} paſſes through 
or under the meridian; or, in other words, I turn the 
globe till 579 5' weltward is brought under the meri- 
dian, and here I fix the globe with a quill thurſt in be- | 
tween the globe and the horizon; then I look coder | 
the latitude 17? 30“ (which is the zenith) on the me- 
ridian at top of the globe, and under 172 3o' on the | 
meridian I find Port Royal, in Jamaica, the place re- 
quired. 

For the fecond place I elevate the ſouth vole (though | 
there is no occaſion to elevate the pole barely to find 
a place, but it is better, becauſe you have then the 
real ſituation of the inhabitants) to the given latitude 
3 30“ ſouth, and then turn the globe till 16? 20/ 
eaſt longitude of London comes under the meridian ; 
then I look under the latitude 3 30“ on the meri- 
dian, and juft under this I find the Cape of Good 
_ the pace required. | 


PROB LEM III. 


8 The Latitude of any ? lace given, to tell all thoſe Places that 


bu ve the ſame Latitude. 


| Defnition. All thoſe places that have the ſame lati- 
tude bave. the days and nights of the ſame length at 
the ſame time of the year. 

- Rule. Bring the given place or places to the meri- 
Sinn; (ſuppoſe London 519 32', and Madrid 400 10/ 
north), then turn the globe, and all thoſe places that 
paſs under 51 32“, have the ſame latitude as Lon- 


under 40 o, have the ſame latitude as Madrid, 


many other * 
Porn 
To tell the Difference of the Latitude de of Places. 


Here are two varieties: 


tween London and Madrid is 1% 22“, the firſt being 


and Stockholm is 5292 — ; for Stockholm is aer 
592 zo north, and Candy 42 30“ north. 


other on the ſouth fide of the equator, (that i is, if one 


together, and their ſum is. the difference of the en 
| required. 


of nne is 199 30 ſouth ; thefe added together 
make 7 59210 the difference of latitude e 


tell thoſe Places having the ſame Longitude. 
This is done after the ſame manner as the other, only 


were on the meridian. 
We would know-what places have the fame longi- 
tude as London, and the ſame longitude as Moſcow. 
Rule. Bring London to the meridian, then all 
thoſe places on the globe (from the north pole to the 
ſouth part of the horizon) that lie under the edge of 
the meridian, have the ſame longitude as London. 
Thus, Fort Naſſau aud Fort Mina in Guinea, have 


the ſame, or very nearly the ſame longitude as Lon» 
don. 


roon, Antioch, and Tripob, in Syria, have the . 
| longitude, viz. 3 38“ caſt of London. 


PROBLE M VI. 
Do find the Difference of the Longitude of —_— 


\ Definition, No place can exceed 1809 of longi- 
tude from another place; for 18 19 caſt longitude is 
with more propriety 179 welt longitude, for 181*® 


don, viz. Prague in Germany, -&c, and all that paſs. 


which you will find to be Pekin nearly for one, and 


Firſt, If the latitudes be both neith or both fourth, 
then ſubſtra& the leſs from the greater latitude, and 
the remainder is the difference, or anſwer. Thus, be- 


51% 32“, and the other 40 107. And between Candy 


Secondly, If one place lies on the north, and the 


be north and the other ſouth latitude), then. add them 


Thus, Copenhagen is 5 " 40! unh, and the iſland 


The 3 wy any A given $5 any „ Meridian, i 


here the anſwer will be on the ort 48 the others. 


And Moſcow in Moſcovia, has very nearly the 
ſame longitude as Aleppo in Syria; as alſo Scande- 


Et 


any other meridian,) then add their longitudes toge - 
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taken from 3605, there remains 1790, which is nearer 
to the given place than 1810. 

Here are two varieties: . - 

Firft, If the places lie both eaſt or both weſt of the 
firſt meridian, or where you reckon the longitude 


from, viz. if they both be eaſt or both weſt longitude, | 


then ſubtract the W the other, you have the 
difference. 
Thus, Jeruſalem is found 36 $i eaſt longitude 
from London, and Pekin 117. eaſt longitude; there - 
fore, ſubſtract 36® 51' from 117, and there remains 
800 9“ difference of longitude eaſt or weſt ; that is, 
Pekin is ſituated Bo® g' eaſt of Jeruſalem ; or, Je- 
ruſalem 1s ſituated 80 97 weſt of Pekin. 
Secondly, If one place be ſituated eaft and the o 
ther weſt of the firſt meridian, (ſuppoſe London, or 


ther, and the ſum is the 5 of longitude re- 

quired. 

Example. To "TRIM the difference of the longitude 

between Jeruſalem 36® 51' caſt of London, and Port 4 
Royal in Jamaica 770 5' weſt. 

Tiere ode is alt and the viher weſt; add 36 51 


and 770 c' together, and their Tum makes 113 56 


difference of longitude; that is, Jeruſalem is 1130 
56“ eaſt of Port Royal, or Port Royal is 113 56“ 
vweſt of Jeruſalem. | | 
Example. Pekinzin China is in 11 70 eaſt longitude, 
and Port Royal is 7% 5“ weſt; add theſe ſums toge- 
ther, and 194® 5 will be found the difference of lon- 
gitude; but becauſe it is more than 180%, ſubtra& 
194 5' from 3609, and there remains 14 55 he 
difference required. 
Moſt of the ——_ prblemen are common to both 
globes. Go > 


PROBLEM VII 


The Day of the Month given, to find the Sun's Plus 4 in 
the Ecliptic. 


Rule. The day of the month being given, look on 
the inner kalendar on the new globes, and you have 
the ſign and the degree of that fign that the ſun is in 
for that day, according to the new ſtile. 1 
. TI it be upon old globes, look on the outward- 
kalendar, you have the fign and the degree of the 
fign. | 

VNV. B. It may be further fed, that the kalen- 
dar uſed through Europe is the kalendar for N. S., 


- 
* 
, 
: 2 


becauſe it has che faints' days, and Gd other things 
wrote upon it on the horizon. 

5 Example. To know the ſun's place in the ecliptio 
on May the 21ft N. S., March the 21ſt, June the 21ſt, 
September the 22d, and December the a iſt. 

Look for theſe days of the months in order as they 
ſtand in the new kalendar, (viz. for N. S. before de- 
ſeribed,) and right againſt the day of the month, in 
the innermoſt circle on the horizon, is found the ſun” 6 
place among the ſigns as follows: 

Thus, right againſt May the 21ft is found 10 . IT 
Gemini ; and alſo on March 21 is found he enters vp 
Aries; on June 2 iſt he enters as Cancer; on Sep- 


tember 22d he enters Libra; and on * 


ber 2 iſt he enters y Capricorn. 

Note. That in every problem and operation hi 
after, except Old. Stile' be mentioned, it is to be 
underſtood for New Stile, viz. N. S., and latitude 


| always means North Latitude, except W 


South. 


ry PROBLEM VIII. 
Tze Sun's Place given, to find the day of the Month. 
This is only the reverſe of the former problem ; for 
having the ſun's place given, ſeek it in the innermoſt 
circle among the ſigns ; then againſt that degree in 
the kalendar N. S., you have the day of the month 
required. 
Example. To know what time of the year the ſun 
is in 10 of N, as alſo when he enters , , «>, and 
V9; proceed according to the rule, and you will find 
the days to be May the 21ſt, March the 21ſt, June 


the 24ſt, September the 22d, and December the 2 iſt, 


as in the laſt, 
PROBLEM IX. 


| The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to fad the 


Sun's Place, and to refiify the Glober for uſe. 


Null. Find the ſun's place on the horizon by pro- 
blem VII. and having noted what degree he is in, look 
upon the ecliptic on the globe, and find the ſame fign 
and degree as you did on the horizon; then bring this 
degree of the ecliptic very carefully to the graduated 
edge of the brazen meridian, and holding the globe 
ſteady, turn the index exactly to the upper twelve, 


| (which repreſents twelve at noon,) and thus is the 


globe rectified for that day ; and the degree of the 
ecliptic that lies under the equator repreſents the ſun's. 


vis. new ſtile, and is always known from the other, 


place at noon, or twelve o clock that day. 


F 


" EN GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: 


2 "Note. The tener day is reckoned from, or 
begins at twelve o'clock, and if you fix the quadrant 


of altitude to the latitude in the zenith, the globe will 


be Conga; rectiſied. 


| PROBLEM X. 
To find the Declination of the Sun on any * of the 


Tear. 
Rule. Having found the ſun's place i in the ecliptic 
for the given day, bring it to the brazen meridian, 
and obſerve what degree of the meridian it hes under, 


and whether it be on the north or on the ſouth fide 


of the equator ; that. is the declination required, 
which is called North or South Declination accord- 
ingly. Thus, on April the 24 the ſun has 11 300 
north declination, on May the 21 he has 20* 3o' 


north declination, but on October the 27th he has 12 


300 fouth declination. 


PROBLEM XL. 


Tze Latitude and Day of the. Month ven, to tell the | 


Sun's Meridian Altitude, viz. his Height at Noon. 
Rule. Bring the ſun's place. to the meridian, and 
obſerve what degree of the meridian the ſun's place is 
under; for thoſe degrees on the meridian that are in- 
tercepted, or he between the ſouth verge of the hori- 
zon, and the degree which is over the ſun's place on 
the meridian, (counted on the meridian, ) i is the ſun's 
meridian altitude required. 

Thus is found his meridian altitude at London, 
May the 21ft to be 59 —', but on November the 
5th he has but 230 3o' altitude. 
J 

The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's 

Altitude at any Time, 
4 On May the 21| at nine in the morning, 


and at five in the afternoon at London, to know the 
ſun's altitude or height. 


Rule. Rectify the globe for the Jatitude, and bring 
the ſun's place (10 H) to the meridian, and the index 


to the upper twelve on the dial-plate, then ſkrew the | 


quadrant of altitude in the zenith, (viz. the left edge 
of the nut muſt be fixed on the meridian at 51® 32“) 
then turn the globe till the index points to the hour, 
viz. nine in the morning; this done, fix the globe by 
thruſting in a quill between it and the horizon. Laſtly, 
turn the quadrant about till the graduated or ſigured 
edge touch the ſun's place, (viz. 1 U,) and the de- 


439 305 | 
to five in the afternoon, and alſo turn the quadrant on 


the weſt fide, (without unſkrewing it, ) till it touches 
the ſun's place, and you. have about 24 on the 175 8 


drant, his altitude at that time. 


nine in the N Or 21ft, ” will be but about. 
30? * | 


PROBLEM XIII. 


The Latitude given, to tell the Riſing and Setting of 
tze Sun, and Length of the Day and Nj 50 at any 5 


Time of the Year in any Place, 


the ſun riſes, count how many it wants of twelve, for 
ſo many hours will it ſet after. 
points to four in the morning at 3 it will of courſe 
ſet at eight at night, c. * 
Note 1. 


riſing, it gives you the length of the day from ſun 
riſing to ſun ſetting. - 


Note 2. If you ſubtract the length of the 3 "IB 


| fun riſing to ſun ſetting, from 24, the remainder ſhows | 


you the length of the night, twilight included. 
Proceed thus, and you will find the ſun, on May 26th, 
at London, to riſe about four_in the morning, and ſet 


twelve at rifing, viz. eight hours, and it gives the 
length of that day at London, viz. fixteen hours. 


PROBLEM XIV. 
To tell the Sun's Right Aſcenſion. 


Bring the ſun's place to the brazen meridian, and 
note what degree of the equator is cut by the, meri- 


dian, for that is his right aſcenſion. 
To know the ſun's right aſcenſion on March the 
21ſt, June the 2 1ſt, September the 22d, and Decem- 


ber the 21ſt. Find the ſun's place for theſe different 


days, and bringing it to the meridian, it is found the 


grees on the quadrant, canta am the keriadn up- 
ward on the quadrant, is his height at that time, viz. 
Then turn the globe till the index points 


N. B. At North Cape (viz. north latitude 770 at 


KNule. Rectify the globe, (viz. e it for the la- 
titude, bring the ſun's place to the meridian, and in- 
dex to the upper twelye,) then turn it till the ſun's 
place comes even with, or lies right againſt the inner 
verge on the eaſt ſide of the horizon, then the index 
will ſhow you the time of the ſun's riſing ; turn it to 
| the welt fide, or verge of the horizon, and the index 
will ſhow the ſetting. Or thus, having got the hour 
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Thus, if the index 5 


If you double the time of riſing, that is, 
double the hours it wants of twelve at the time f 


at eight at night, Now, double what he wants of 


oaths * 1 22 
n 


1 
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— 


meridian cuts the. echter in o/ in . 180, and in 
270, his right aſcenſion required. 43-515 26 
Note. When the ſun enters v, March the 211 he 


has no right aſcenſion, becauſe it is counted from or 


begins at Y; therefore, on March the . he muſt 
hare: his greateſt right aſcenſion, VIZ. 3 595 


Ws, PROBLEM XV. ; 
70 find the Sun s Oblique Aſeenſi Fon and 8 at * 
Time, and in any Latitude. 

Real I. Rectify che globe for the latitude, and bring 
the ſun's place down to the eaſtern verge of the ho- 
rizon, then obſerve what degree the horizon cuts the 
equator in, for that is the oblique aſcenſion required. 
2. Turn the globe till the ſun's place comes to, or 
hes, level with the weſtertr verge of the horizon, and 
the degree of the equator eut by the horizon is the, 
oblique deſcenſion required. 

Thus, on March the 21ft „June che 2 tft, 1 
the 22d, and December the 21ſt, viz. when the ſun 
enters Y, , «a, and V9, you will find his e 
aſcenſion will be o, 56, 180, and 304. 
And on the lame = 200 his . nn will 


be Qs 1233 and 23772 | | . . 


PRO B * E M XVI. 2 
The Latitude and Day of. the Month given, 10 tell the | 
Sun's Aſeenfional Difference. viz. how much he Riſes | 
or Sets before or after Six, and conſequently to tell the 
| Length of the Days, Suppoſe there were no o Index: to | 
the Cloe. 1 


Rule. By the laſt akin find the fan? 's right 154 
b aſcenſion; then ſubtract the oblique from the 
right aſcenſion, or the contrary, and the remainder 
is the aſcenſional difference required; which divide 
by fifteen, the degrees of the equator. that paſs | 
through the meridian for one hour, (or ſeven and a 
balf for half an hour, ) gives the anfwer in time that | 
the ſun riſes and ſets before and after ſix, | 

Thus, on May 26th. is found the ſun 60 of n, ad 
his right aſcenſion is 649, and on the ſame day his 


þ 


ö 


— 
* 
p 


oblique aſcenfion is 34˙ now, 34® from 64“, there re- 


mains 30», his aſcenſional difference; which divide | 


by fifteen gives two hours, the time that he riſes be- 
fore or ſets after ſix. 


N. B. The right exceeds the i 8 from | 


ly to , when the ſun riſes before fix ; but the other 
half year that he riſes after, or ſets before ſix, the 


blique exceeds. the right aſcenſion 


the eaſt; for 60? and 300 


The Latitude and Day of the Month given, 65 tel the 
Sun's Amplitude, viz. his Diſtance from the Eaft ond 
Vg Points at his Riſing and Setting, and the Points 
of the Compaſs he Riſes and Sets upon. 


place to the eaſtern verge of the horizon (which 
ſhows his riſing), then the degrees upon the inner- 


| moſt circle of the horizon, counted from the true eaſt 


| point to the place where the ſun's. place lies againſt 
on the horizon, ſhows you the ſun's amplitude. 
Proceed according to the rule, you will find the 


ſun⸗ s amplitude at London (May the 21ft) at riſing, | 


to be about 34® from the eaſt to the north, and at ſet- 
ting 34® from the welt to the north, and the point he 


riſes upon is N. E. by E. and ſets N. W. by W. 


But on November the 5th, he has about 25% am- 


Feen from the eaſt to the ſouth, and at ſetting 


25% from the welt to the ſoyth. The point he riſes 
— is E. 8. E. and the point he ſets upon is W. 8. W. 


5 PROBLEM XVIII. 
The Latitude and Day given, to tell the Sun' 's. 2 5 


Worth and South Points, at any Time. 


Rule. Rectify the globe in general, then turn it 


till the index points to the given hour; this being 
done, turn the quadrant till it touches the ſun's 
place for the given day; and then the quadrant will 


eut the horizon in the azimuth required from the eaſt 
or weſt points, or from the north or ſouth points; for 
you may reckon, from either, wares name it pro- 


perly and accordinglx; 
Thus, on Auguſt the 17th. at nine in the morning 


the ſun will have about 30? azimuth from the eaſt to 


ſouth ; or, which is the ſame, 60® from the ſouth to 
make go?, the eps 
ter from eaſt. to ſouth. 

N. B. Some authors call this 600 ſouth ies 
but others call it 30⁰ eaſt amplitude; that is 30? . 
the ealt to the ſouth, as was ſaid before. f 


TIT PROBLEM XIX. 
The. Latitude, Day, and Hour given, to tell the Sun s Al: 


macaniar. 


De 8 Almacantars are os of akitode that 
run parallel to the horizon, whoſe poles are the zenith 
and nadir; ſo that you may imagine as many. circles 


| of altitude, viz. almacantars, as $508 pleaſe. 


5 1 2 
. PROBLEM XVII. | 


Rule. The globe being rectified, bring the ſun's 


viz, his Diſtance from the Eaft and I. ft, or from, the- 


* 


24 
Rule. The alniacantar is found the ſame as the alti- 


GENERAL. GEOGRAPHY. 
twilight) from May the 22d to July the 20th, due lun 


tude of the ſun at any time, therefore we refer you | being all that time leſs than 18 below the horizon. 


back to Prob. XIII. 


| PROBLEM XX. 
| The Latitude and Length of the Day given, to tell aubat 
other Day of the Year will be of the ſame Length. 
Rule. Having found the ſun's place for the given 
| day, bring it to the meridian, and obſerve well its de- 
clination; then turn the globe till ſome other degree of 
- the ecliptic comes under the ſame degree of declination 
under the meridian ; this being done, ſee what day of 
the month anſwers to the ſun's place then under the 
. -meridian, for that is the day required, — TO may 
eaſily prove. | 
Thus you will find that Fuly the 1 3th, and Auguſt 
| the 20th, is of the ſame length as May the 26th, and 
April the Fw 55 


PRO B L EM XXL. 

The Latitude and Day given, to tell the Beginning, End- 
_ 2 the N or Continuance of | 
Twilight. 

Definition. Twilight i is ; that faint light which begins 
immediately after the ſun ſets in the evening, and con- 
tinues till he is 18? below the horizon; and it begins 
in the morning when the ſun comes within 189 of the | 


horizon on the eaſt fide, and ends when he riſes; theres 


fore it is plain, that twilight is not only longer when 
days increaſe in length, but it is alſo much ſtronger, 
as you will ſee by the work of the problem. 
Obſervation. You were told that twilight begins and 
ends when the ſun is 18% below the horizon, and as 
the quadrant of altitude reaches no lower than the ho- 
rizon, therefore the rule is this: | 
Rectify the globe, and bring the 8 FOI of 
the ſun's place to the quadrant of altitude, ſo- that it 
touches juft 180 on the quadrant; {then it is plain that 
the ſun's real place will be depreſſed 18 below the 
Horizon,,) then look on the index, for that will point 
(if among the morning hours) to the beginning, or 
(if among the evening hours)to the ending of twilight. 


Nate 1. What is meant by the oppoſite place of the 


Fun is this: It is that degree of the ecliptic oppoſite to 
{or 180® from) the given place of the ſun. Thus, ſup- 
poſe the ſun was in , then bring its oppoſite fign 


(viz. ) to 18? on the quadrant, ſo will ꝙ be de- x 


preſſed 18, and the index will ſhow the hour. 
Note 2. There i is no real night at London (but 


1 
7 


Proceed then according to the-rule, and you will 


; | find: that on March the 2 iſt and September the 22d, 


twilight begins · about 4 in the n and ends about 
8 at night. 


The ſun on theſe days you know riſes ad ſets 8 
at 6: Add, therefore, the length of morning and 
evening twilight to 12 hours, (the length of the 


days then,) and it gives 16 hours; this ſubtract- 


ed from 24 hours, leaves 8 hours, the length of the 5 


real or dark night. 
So alſo on April the 44th, twilight begins 4 


half paſt 2, and ends about half paſt g, which leaves but 
7 hours of darkneſs; but on December the 2oth, it 
begins at 6, and ends at 6, which leaves 12 hours: 66 


1 
PROBLEM XXII. 


Yie Beer glen where yon are, to tell what Hour it iis | 


any other Part of the World. 


Rule. Bring the given place to the e and 


ſet the index at the given hour; then turn the globe 


till the other place or places come under the meridian, 


and the index will point to the real time in the 1122 | 


5 ired. 


Example. | When it is 2 0 clock i in the afternoon : at 


London, to know the time at . and at Fort 
Royal in Jamaica. 

Proceed according to the alle; and you will God, 
that when it is 2 in the afternoon at London, it is 25 
minutes paſt 4 at Jeruſalem; and but 52 minutes paſt 
8 in the morning at Port Royal. 

Or thus, by Prob. VI. Jeruſalem is 1 51˙ ol 
longitude of London; divide, therefore, 360 51' by 


15, and the quotient is 2 hours, and the remainder is 


6, which is {ix times four or 24 minutes, and the odd 


51 minutes er miles is 1 minute; ſo that the difference 


is 2 hours 25 minutes; and as Jeruſalem is eaſt of 


London, it has its hour before us, therefore it is 2 5 | 


minutes after 4 in the afternoon. 


PROBLEM XXIII. 
The Day of the Month given, to tell thoſe Inhabitants that 


_ evill have the Sun in their Zenith (or over their 


on that Day. 


Obſervation. This cannot happen to any other Abe 
bitants but in the torrid zone, that is, to all ſuch as 


have not above 23*F of latitude either north or ſouth, 
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/ GENERAL. GEOGRAPHY, 
OY Bring the ſun's place to the ita and 


e exactly his declination for that day; then turn 
the globe any way, and. obſerve what places paſs under 


that degree- of declinatiou on the meridian; for all 


ſuch will have the ſun. right over their heads ſome tune 
or other on that tags 1 * 85 


To kno what inhabitants o or TY WP? ail have the | 


ſun in their zenith on May the 2 1ſt. 

Proceed as directed by the rule, you will find $t, 
Jago in Hiſpaniola, St. Jago in Cuba, Campeachy, 
and many other places will paſs under that degree of 
declination (viz. 200 north) and will have the ſun in 
their zenith that day. 


of Siam, iſle of Ceylon, and the Philippine iſlands, 
will have the ſun that day in or near the zenitb. 


PROBLEM XXIV. 


_ bitants, or that Place to which the Sun is then vertical, 
vix. in the Zenith. | | 


Rull. Bring the given place t to the hes meridian, 
_ turn the index to the given hour; this done, turn 
the globe till the index points to the upper twelve, or 
' noon ; then look under the degree of deelination on 
the globe for that day, for that is the very ſpot or 
place to which the fun is then vertical. 

Example. On May the 13th, at 8 mipptes paſt 5 

in the afternoon at London, to know what place has 

dhe ſun then in their zenith. Anſwer. Hot: Royal } 
in Jamaica. | 

VM. B. There are two days i l the fun f is verti- 

cal to all the inhabit a + 35 Aa te torrid zone; which 

muſt be when bas the ſame declination, . and | 


this will be July be; 27th;..y viz. the ſame declination | | 


as on May the 13th. - 


Thus alſo yow will find when 1 it is 3 3 minutes pelt | 


6 in the morning at London, on April the 12th, and 
Auguſt the 28th, the inhabitants at Candy in the 


iſland of Ceylon, wilt have the ſun then ena! in their 
Zenith. 


PRO BLEM XXV. 


To tell the Diflance from one Place to another in Degrees | - 


and Minutes (viz. miles) in an Arch of a great Circle; 
as alſo their . or Situation, in reſpe? of each 
other. 
Rule. Bring one of the places to the meridian, and 
| elevate the globe for the latitude of it, and fix the 
quadrant 1n the zenith ; then turn the globe till the 


Alſo on April the 16th the 
inhabitants of Porto Bello, the Oroonok iflands, Bay 


25 
quadrant touches the other place, and the e on 
the quadrant between place and place ſhow the diſ- 
tance z. and the quadrant at the ſame time will cut the 
horizon in the point of the compaſs, called the * 
ing, or ſituation, from the firſt place. 

Example. To know the diſtance from 3 to 
Port Royal, Jeruſalem, and Moſcow; as alſo their 
ſituation in reſpect to London. 


Proceed according to the role, and you will find 
that * London | 


| 1 Des. Miles. 
"ns | X. 
1 To Port 5 *. FE 47604 W. 
To Jeruſalem 33 nearly 2311 E. S. E. 
| To Moſcow | 23 J L 1598 E. N. E. 


P RO B L E M XXVI. 
The Latitude and Day given, to tell what Time the 5 un 


[| wouill be due Eaſt or Weſt. 
The Day and Hour in any Place given, to ell thoſe Inba- 


| Rule. Rectify the globe and quadrant as before 
directed; then turn the quadrant till it touches the 
eaſt or weſt point of the horizon; this done, turn the 
globe till the ſun's place for the given day comes to 
the edge of the quadrant, (holding the quadrant to 
the eaſt or weſt point,) ſo will the index point to the 
hour of his being due eaſt or weſt on that day. 
Proceed thus, and you will find about five minutes 
| paſt ſeven in the morning, on May the ziſt, at Lon- 
don, the ſun will be due eaſt, and about five minutes 
before five in the evening due weſt. On June the 2 iſt, 
be will be due eaſt about twenty-two minutes paſt ſe- 
ven in the morning, &c. but on December the 21, 
| he is due eaſt about thirty- five minutes paſt four in the 
morning, and due weſt about twenty-five minutes paſt 
d in the evening. 


PROBLEM XXVII. 
To find the Ant eci to any Place, ſuppoſe Lendon. 
Bring London to the meridian, and count on the 
meridian from the equator as many degrees of latitude 


i 


| 


ſouth as London has north, (viz. 512 32',) and there 


make a dot, for that is the place of the Antæci. 


P RO BI. EM XXVIII. 
To find the Perieci to any Place. 
Bring London to the meridian, and turn the globe 
till 180 of longitude paſs under the meridian, then 
under the ſame latitude as London, (viz. under 519 
32“ north latitude,) make a dot, for that is the place 


ö 


of the Periæci. 


G 


28 


Note. Sixty miles, or minutes, are reckoned a de- 
gree in general, but this is a vulgar error, for it is 
proved that every degree on the earth's ſurface in every 
great circle -(ſuch as the equator, meridian, &c.) is 
ſixty-nine miles and an half; therefore multiply the 
degrees by ſixty-nine and an half, you will have the 
diſtance in Engliſh miles. | 


PROBLEM XXIX. 
T0 find the Antipodar. 

There are three ways, but the two beſt are theſe: 

1. Bring Landon to the north verge of the horizon, 
which is done by ſlipping the globe up and down till 
London lies cloſe to the edge of the brazen meridian, 
and cloſe to the horizon on the north; this being 
done, look on the-ſouth-rerge of the horizon cloſe to 
fhe brazen meridian, and there make a dot on the 
globe, and you have the Antipodes. 
2. Bring London to the meridian, and turn the 
globe till 180® paſs through the meridian, and there 
fix the globe; then count from the equator ſouthward 
on the meridian 51* 32“, and you will find the ſame 
dot to lie cloſe to the meridian (at e 1 below the 
ſouth part * the horizon. 


PROBLEM XXX. 


The longeft Day in any Latitude given, ſuppoſe Sinks, 
ſixteen Hours and a Half, to tell in what other Lati- 
tude the longeſt Day is one, two, three, &c. Hours 
longer than in the given Place. 


Rule. Rectify the globe for the given latitude, 

{ viz. London, ) and bring the ſolſtitial colure, ( viz. 28) 
to the meridian; then where the horizon cuts the 
tropic of make a dot on the tropic at the verge of 
the horizon; this done, turn the globe weſtward, till 
70 of the equator paſs under the meridian, aud then 
make a ſecond dot on the tropic againſt the horizon as 
| before ; then turn the globe back to its firſt poſition, 
| (viz. to 95) and then elevate the pole, till the ſecond- 
dot appears at the edge of the horizon, and the hori- 
2o0n at the ſame time will cut the meridian 1 in the lati- 

tude required. | 

Proceed as above, and you will find that in the lati- 


tude 56 20”, the days are one hour longer than at 


London. 


2. If you want to know the latitude where the day 


is two hours longer than at London, then proceed 
as before, only inſtead of cauſing 7% to paſs under 
che meridian, you muſt now turn the globe till 15® 


+ 
4 
: 


| 3 
| To tell in the Latitude nineiy ( the longeft Day there being 


* 5 
* F- 
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| paſs under the meridian, and make then a Tecond. dot | 


on the tropic and proceed as before. 

Note. If you want to know the latitude where the 
longeſt day is an hour ſhorter than at London, only 
turn the globe eaſtward · inſtead of weſtward till 5 
paſs through the meridian, and make à dot on the 
tropic, and depreſs the pole till this hes even with the 


horizon, you will find the latitude about 45%. Thus, 
for two hours longer, about 609, for four hours, about - 
46% 20'; on For two hours Thonters the latitude i is a- 


bout 35. 
PROBLEM xXXI. 


Any Time noe exceeding Six M onths given, to tell that La: 1 


titude, or thoſe Places. embers the Sun will not fat for all 
that Time. 


| Note, That twenty-eight Jays are e here 8 19 
to the month. Bring the given time into days, and 


take the half of the number of days; but remember 
to abate one, if the half exceeds thirty ; then count 
from Cancer on the ecliptic the fame number of de- 
grees as the half amounted to, and where this reckon- 
ing ends make a dot on the ecliptic. LꝗIHW, Bring 


this dot to the meridian, and as many degrees as are 
| intercepted, or lie between the dot and the pole itſelf, 


counted on the meridian, is the latitude required. 


ſtxteen days. | 

This 1s 1n all one hdd and cena days, 
the half is 64, abate 1, is 63% This I count from 
S on the ecliptic and make a dot, and bring it to the 
meridian, it is found there are nearly 800 between the 


Smith's inlet, the upper part of Greenland. 
So alſo in the latitude of 850, he ſets not for the 


days; and in latitude 90, not for fix months; 3 as you 
will ſee by the next problem. » 


PROBLEM xXXXII. 


ſix months) how long it continues to be Twilight after 
Sun ſet ; and how long their Night is after T wilight 
ends, before Twilight begins again. 
Note. It is to be remembered, that twilight 


rizon, and that on September the 22d, the ſun be- 


Example. The place, or latitude, is demanded where | 
the ſun does not ſet for the _ of four months and 


dot and the pole, viz. the latitude is 800, which is at 


ſpace of five months two weeks ; and in the latitude 
of 869 30', fer five months three weeks and three 


begins and ends when the ſun is 18 below the ho- 


22 
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gins to ſet to the inhabitants at the north pole, and to | 


| 1 5 of January. For, 


tic comes s under 18® as Loriinca ad you will find it about 


0. ENERR LOA o AA 


riſe to the inhabitants at the ſouth pole; ſo that twi- 
light begins September the 2116 to the en at 


” 


"*. 


the north pole; therefore. 6 1 16 


Rule 1. Elevate the pole to the ben «ad + turn 
the globe till ſome degree of the ſun's place i in the e- 
cliptic lies under 180 of the brazen meridian, and un- 
der the ſouth part of the horizon, and you will find 


it 24 m, Viz. November the 14th, the ending. of twis": 


light; that is, they have twilight from September the 
22d, to November the 14th, and then begin to have 
dark nights, (fave the advantage of the —_— till the 


2. Turn the globe till ſome other point of the ec] ip- | 


2 


5 of æ, which anſwers to che 24th of January, the be· 
ginning of twilight to the inhabitants at the north pole, 
and then on March the 2 1ſt, he riſes with them. 
Thus it appears; Furt the length of their day from 
ſun riſing to ſun ſetting is from March the 2 iſt, to 
September the 21ſt. The length or continuance of 
twilight, is from September the 2 i to November the 
| 14th, and from January the 24th to March the 21, 
in all about one hundred and ten days, and their real 
night is from November the 14th to Jan uary the 24th, 
viz. about ſeventy-one days. 

Note. The ſame holds good to the ſouthern 1 
bitants at the ſouth pole, for he riſes with them when 
he enters Q, and ſets with them when he comes to 


ke Kc. 5 


THE CELESTIAL GLOBE DESCRIBED. 


＋. Celeſtial Globe is an artificial hin on whoſe 
ſurface the fixed ſtars are placed at proportional diſ- 


| tances from each other, juſt as they are in the heavens. 


The uſe of this globe is to point out the various mo- 
tions and appearances of the ſun, moon, Planets, and 


ſtars, in an eaſy and familiar manner. 


The better to determine the places of the heavenly | 


| bodies, the ſeveral circles which are deſcribed on the 
| terreſtrial globe, are imagined to be transferred 


to the heavens, and delineated among the ſtars, ex- 


actly over thoſe circles tion to be wy on the 


earth. ; 
The antient FORGET the better to aiRinguilh | 


the fixed ſtars from one another, have drawn them up- 


on, globes and maps, in 48 diſtinct parcels, each par- 
Tel being confined within the limits of ſome certain 


picture, as a man, a lion, a bear, &c. and each flar 


j . 


The conſtellations on the cord ſide of the ecliptic 
are 34, viz. the Little Bear, Great Bear, Bootes, 
Crown, Dragon, Cephus, Hercules, Harp, Swan, 
Perſeus, Andromeda, Caſſiopeia, Auriga, Lynx, 
Little Lyon, Greyhounds, Charles's Heart, Lizard, 
Serpent Holder, Serpent, Dart, Camelopardus, | 
| Beronice's Hair, Mount Minelaus, Eagle, -Gooſe, 
Fox, Antinous, Dolphin, Little Horſe, Pegaſus, 
Great Triangle, Little Triangle, and Fly. 


| The conſtellations on the ſouth fide of the ecliptic 


are 31, viz. The Whale, Orion, River Po, Hare, 
| Great Dog, Little Dog, Ship, Crow, Hydrus, Cup, 
Centaur, Wolf, Altar, South Crown, South Fiſh, 


Phenix, Crane, Unicorn, Indian Fly, Flying Fiſh, 
Swordfiſh, South Triangle, Oak, Toſecan, Hydrus, 
and the Croſs. 


Modern aftronomers have added 29 more conſtel- 


does in courſe derive its name, from that part of the | lations, which are alſo laid down upon the e globe, but 


image, in which it is ſituated. 


in fainter colours, 


GCENERAL CEOCGRAPHY.:, 


© PROBLEMS APPLYING THE USE OF THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 


n Oo, 


To find the b Jenſon 1 * ger. 


* 


Bus the center of the ſtar to the 3 and the | 
degree of the equinoctial, cut by the meridian, 1 is the 
right aſcenfioa required. f 

Thus you will find the right efcrntin a Aldebaran 
in Taurus to be 65% Arcturus in Bootes about 
210? 45”, Regel in Orion about 752 30“, and A 


or the Dog- -Star, about 98 Ke. & c. — 4 


PROBLEM II. 


The Latitude given, to tell the Oblique Aſcenſion and _ 
cenſion of any Siar. 

Rectiſy the globe, and bring the ſtar downto the 
eaſtern verge of the horizon, and the degree of the 
equinoctial that. is then cut by the horizon, is the 
oblique aſcenſion required. Turn the ſtar to the 
weltern fide, and the degree of the equinoQual, cut by 
the horizon, is the ſtar's oblique deſcenſion. 

Proceed thus, and you will find the oblique . 
| Gon of Regel to be about*86? 30', of Marhal in Pega- | 
ſus about 325% and of Aldebaran or Bull's-eye a- | 
bout 43? 30˙. Turn each of theſe to the weſtern fide, | 

vou will find their obhque daſvertion 642, 3605 nearly, 
and 879. | | 

Note. There is this n eise the right 
and oblique aſcenſion and deſcenſion of the ſun and 
ſtars; for the ſun's oblique aſcenſion, &e. differs e- 
very day in the ſame latitude, but the ftars? oblique | 
aſcenſion is every day the ſame. 


-PROB LEM III. 
To tell the Declination of the Stars. 


As for the ſun's place, ſo alſo here, bring the given 
Rar to the brazen meridian, and obſerve what degree 
of the meridian lies right over the center of the ſtar, 
for that is the declination either north or ſouth, ac- 
cording to which ſide of the equinoRial it lies. 

Thus, you will find the declination of Aldebaran to 


IL. E. Xx Te 


-Y 


|; Ae 


pole i in Urt. Mejor 6 64%, ** the lower one 


PRO BI. EM IV. 


The Right Aſcenſſon and Declination of any Star given, 16 
| find the ſame at once. 


Bring the given degree of right aſcenfion on the e- 


| quator to the brazen meridian, then look under the 
degree of declination on the meridian, and you will 


find the ſtar at the nd under the given degree 
of declinatiou. 


whoſe right aſcenſion is 65, and his declination 


the meridian, and looking under 16? 45' north de- 
elination on the meridian, is found Aldebaran. 
So alſo Sirius has 98 right aſcenſion, and 169 307 
 fouth declination; therefore, bring 98% of the equi- 
noctial to the meridian, and. looking under 169 307 


at t the meridian. The ſame for any deln . 


PROBLEM ; 


of the Compaſs any Star Riſes or Sets upon in any La- 
titude, and on any Day of the Tear. 


to the eaſtern verge of the horizon, and the index will 
point to the time of riſing, and the horizon will ſhow 


| the point it riſes upon ; turn it to the weſt, and the 


index will point the time of ſetting, and the horizon 
will ſhow you the point it ſets upon. 

Proceed thus, and you will find that 3 on 
November the 5th, at London, riſes a little paſt fix in 


be about 26? 45 north. The upper pointer to the 


| the evening, and ſets about nine in the morning. The 


nearly 58; but Regel in Orian I find about 8% 
ſouth, and Cor Scorpio about 2 6 . , 
Kc. Kc. * 14 as Od #* iini 


Thus, ſuppoſe it was ed to | find Aldebbeaa, 


16 45 north; firſt bring 65 of the equinoctial to 


ſouth declination on the meridian, is found Sirius juſt 


To tell the R if ing and Setting of the Stars,: and the Point 


Rectify the globe, and bring the ſun's place to the | 
| | meridian ; then turn the globe till the given ſtar comes 
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GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


point he riſes upon is caſt north-eaſt, and the point he 
ſets upon is weſt north-weſt. But Regel i in Orion, the 
| ſame night, riſes a little before nine, and ſets about 
half paſt ſeven in the morning. The points of riſing 
are eaſt by ſouth, and ſetting weſt by ſouth. 

Note. The ſtars riſe and ſet every day on the ſame 
point of che n. though at contrary hours. 


PROBLEM VI. We 


above the Horizon, from its A to iti hos bs in any 
Latitude. | 


Rectify the globe, the bring he ſtar to the eaſtern 
verge, and note the time of riſing; then turn the 
globe to the weſtern fide, and the number of hours that 
Paſſed through the dial- plate tells you the continuance 
of that ſtar above the horizon. 

Thus, Aldebaran is found at London to continue up 
from the time of his riſing on any day (for example 
take December the 25th,) about fifteen hours; and 
Regel about ten hours and a half. 

At Stockholm Aldebaran continues up Sxtces 
hours; but at Port Royal he continues up but about 
twelve hours. three quarters. | 


PROBLEM VII. 5 


NF 


To tell the Diſtance of one Star from another in Degrees | 
and Minutes, in the Arch of a Great Circle. 


In this problem are three varieties.” | 

1. If the ſtars lie under the ſame meridian, bring 
them to the brazen meridian, and the degrees inter- 
Lepted between them, counted on the ad is the 
Adiſtance required. 
Thus, is . the two pointers in the Ost Bear 
to be about 5 diſtant from each other; and Aridef 

and the Dolphin's Eye about 290 diſtant. 
2. If they lie under the ſame declination, bring the 
- Hirſt (at pleaſure) to the brazen meridian, and note the 
degrees cut by the equator ; then bring the other to 
the meridian, and note how many degrees difference 
have paſſed through the meridian, for that is the diſtance 
required. \ 

Thus, is found the Aten beten 1 and 
Caput Meduſæ to he about 122%; for Aſſengue (38 
declination.) being brought to the meridian, . cuts 
27% 3O', viz. 822 .30' from q weſtward ; aud Caput 
Meduſæ cuts 400 of the equator eaſtward ; their di- 
lance, therefore, is 1229.30. 


3. If neither of the itars lie under the ſame degree 


of the meridian, or declination, then bring either of 
them to the meridian, and elevate the pole to the ſame 
height as the ſtar has declination, (that is, the ſame as 
you elevate the terreſtrial globe to the latitude of a 
| place,) for then the ſtar will be in the zenith; there- 
fore, fix the quadrant to the zenith, over the center of 
the given ſtar, and extend it to the other ſtar, and the 


| degrees on the quadrant i is the diſtance required i ina 


| true arch of a great circle. 
To tell the time, viz. how many Hours any Star continues | x great circle. 


Note, Though the diſtance of the ſtars from EY | 
other are thus determined in degrees, yet you are not 
to ſuppoſe their diſtance is ſo many degrees to be con- 
verted into Engliſh miles; but it only means, that they 
appear ſo far diſtant under ſuch an angle. | 

Thus, is found the diſtance between Capella and 


Cor Hydra to be about 7905 and between Aldebaran 
| and Sirius about 462 30“, &c. 


4. If the ſtars be at ſuch a diſtauce from each Ale 
that the quadrant will not reach them, then bring ei- 
ther of them to the horizon, and elevate or depreſs the 
pole, till the other lies alſo at the verge of the horizon, 
and the degrees counted upon the horizon, between tae | 
and far, is their diſtance in degrees. 

Thus, between Aldebaran and Cor Scorpio y you will | 
Kind 170? 
PRO B L E M VIII. 


| The Latitude, Day-of the Month, and Height of any Star 


given, to tell the Time or Hour of the Night. | 
Rule, Rectify the globe for the latitude, &c. &c. 
then fix the quadrant in the zenith, and move the 
globe and the quadrant together, till the ſtar cuts the 


] quadrant in the given height; and the index will point 
| out the hour. 


Thus, on January the 21ft{at London in the N 
Aldebaran was obſerved caſt ſouth-eaſt to be about 


| 40® thigh; the time of this obſervation is required. 


Anſ. A little paſt five in the evening. Again, on 
December the 2 5th, in the evening, Sirius was ob- 
ſerved to be about 15 high, and at the ſame time 
Regel to be about 284; the hour is demanded. Auſ. 


About ten .at night; a Aldebaran is under the 
| meridian at the {ame time. 


PROBLEME. 


To tell what Stars never riſe, and thoſe that never ſet at 
London. 


1. Only obſerve what ſtars have above 380 + - 


{| declination; for all ſuch never ſet at London, but are 


always above the hozizons 


H 
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2. Obſerve alſo thoſe ſtars that have above 380 
fouth declination, for thoſe never riſe, but are always 
under the horizon at London. 


Thus, the pointers in the great Bear, Aridef in 


Cygnus, and many others, never ſet. 


Alſo, Canobus in Argo, Navis and Pes Centaurus, 


and many others, never riſe at London, 

Note 1. From what has been ſaid it is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that, to the inhabitants under the north pole no 
fouth ſtar can ever be ſeen; nor can the inhabitants at 
the ſouth pole ever ſee one of the ſtars in — other he- 
miſphere: But, 

Note. 2. The inhabitants under the equator have a 
pleaſant ſight of all the ſtars from pole to pole; for they 
riſe and ſet with them at right angles; therefore no ſtar | 
can continue more than 12 hours above the horizon. 


P R O B L E M X. 
To know at any time of the Tear in the Latitude of Lon- 
don) where to find any n or to tell the Name of * 
Star at Pleaſure. 


Rectify the globe for the toy; and turn it till the in- 
dex points to the given hour; then by a quadrant take 


the heiglit of the required ſtar; for want of this (in a 


common way of gueſſing) obſerve well what part of 
the heavens it ĩs in, viz. whether eaſt north-eaſt, ſouth- 


| weft, or the like; as alſo its height as near as you can 
gueſs. This being done, ſet the globe in due order 
for the day and hour, and you will find the ſame ſtar 


on the globe; and, by applying the quadrant, you | 
1 


will find the exact point of the compaſs. and the real 
height the ſtar then has, which, though not perhaps 
near to what you gueſſed it at, yet, if it be any ſtar, 
you may aſſure yourſelf you are right, as there is no 


the ſame point. 

Thus, on December the 2 at 8 at night, was 
obſerved a bright ſtar (as near as could be gueſſed) 
on the ſouth-eaſt point, and about 482 high: It is de- 

fired to know what ſtar it was? Anſ. Aldebaran. 

LI re&ify the globe, and turn the index to the hour, 
and then turn the quadrant to the given point of the 
compaſs, and looking about 48 high on the quadrant, 
Aidebaran is found to be the neareſt bright ſtar by 
the quadrant on that point and height; therefore I | 
conclude it was Aldebaran. 

Alfo, at three quarters paſt 10, the fame night, was 
ſeen two very bright ſtars, one on or near the meridian, 
about 30? high, and the other near the ſouth-eaſt 


f 


point, about 35% high: I demand their names? Anh 
288 and Procyon i in Canicula. | | 


PRO B LEM KI. 
Ec tell the Latitude and Longitude of the Start. 


1. Obſerve whether the given ſtar be on the north or 
ſouth fide of the ecliptic; for if it be on the north ſide, 
elevate the north pole 6624, and turn the globe till oz 
and yy lie in the north and ſouth points of the horizon, 
viz. the ecliptic will be parallel, or even to the hori- 
zon, and fix the quadrant in the zenith; then keeping 


the globe ſteady, turn the quadrant till the edge of 25 


it touches the center of the ſtar; and that degree on 
the quadrant, viz. the altitude of the ſtar in the lati· 


tude 6604 is the latitude required, and the degree of 
| the ecliptic, cut by the quadrant, reckoned from Aries 


(or rather reckoned among the figns, as it happens) 
is the longitude required. / 


Thus, you will find Arcturus in bones to be about 


30 north latitude, and 2300 longitude from , or ra- 
| ther 2 30 of x. Alſo, Alcair is about 294 of * 


latitude, and 280 of longitude in V9. 

2. For any ſouth lar. Elevate the ſouth * 66⸗⁰5 
and fix the quadrant in the zenith, and apply it to the 
ſtar, as before directed, you have the latitude and 
longitude required. Thus, you will find Pes Centau- 
rus to have about 42 of ſouth latitude, and 2360 


longitude from , or rather apt in mz and 1 ay 


der ſtar. 
3 PROBLEM XII. 7 
The Latitads and Day of. the Month given, ( ſuppoſe De. 
cember 25th, at ꝙ at Night at London, ] to ſet the Globe 
ſo as to repreſent the Face of the Heavens at that Time, 


and. ſbow your Acquaintance the Name 2 Pg ofition of ES 
other ſtar of note near it about that Is and upon | 


the maſt eminent fixed Start. 
Rectify the globe for the latitude, and being the 


ſun's/place to the meridian, and the index to twelve; 
then turn the globe to the given hour, viz. 5 minutes 
paſt 9 at night, and there fix it, ſo will every ſtar on 


the globe (if you ſet the globe north-and ſouth) cor- 


reſpond with, or point to the ſame ſtar in the heavens. 


Thus, (at London) is found Capella E. by S. about 


7 52 high; Caſtor and Pollux, one about 40, and the 


other about 455 high, near the E. point; Procyon 
below them, to the left hand, 23? high E. S. E.,; 
Sirius yet lower, to the left, S8. E., about 100 high; 
Betelgeuze higher, on the ſame point, about 380 high; 
Regel more ſouthward, about 26® high; Aldebaran an 
the ſame point, much higher, via. about.5 303 the Seven 
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5 dene ſets coſmically December the Sou. 


GENERAL. GEOGRAPHY: I 


Stars or Pleiades 8. nearly about 620 high; Mencar, 8. 
by W. 40? high; Aridef, N. W. about 26 high, &c. 


5 B L E M XIII. 7 
Totellthe Time o/ the Acronical Ri Hing andSetting of 6 anyStar. | 


Definition. 1. The acronical rifing of! a ſtar 18 


the ſtar riſes juſt at ſun · ſet. | 

2. A ſtar is faid to ſet acronically when it ſets with | 
the ſun. | 

Bring the ſan's like for the given day to the weſt- 
ern ſide of the horizon, and all thoſe ſtars that are on 
or near the eaſtern ſide of the horizon, riſe acronical- 


ly; and thoſe on the weſtern . of the horizon ſet 1 


acronically. 


Thus, it is found on Besender che 6th, that Alde- j 
baran riſes acronically, but it ſets acronically on May 
the 21ſt. Alfo, Sirius riſes acronically on February 


the 4th, and ſets acronically on May the 14th. 


To tell the Ceſmical Rifing and Setting of the Stars. 


Definition. 1. A ſtar is faid to riſe ennie man ] 
It riſes with the ſun. 
2. A ſtar is ſaid to Jet colmicall when 1 it ſets at ſun. 
Tile: 857 
Rectify the nude &c. and bring the ſun's 1 to 
the eaſtern ſide of the horizon for the given day; then 
all thoſe ſtars cut by the eaſtern. verge of the horizon 


riſe coſmically. The globe {till remaining in the 


ſame poſition, Took at the weſtern verge of the edge of 


the horizon, and all thoſe ſtars cut by it, or that are 
vey near it, ſet on that day coſmically. 


Hercules's thigh, riſe 'cofmically September the 25th; 


Lalſo two ſtars in Eridanus, Aſſengue in Lyra & c. 


&c. ſet coſmically ; Marhal in Pegaſus is but juſt 


below the horizon, therefore may be faid to ſet __— 


colmically, as it will within a day or two. 

For the coſmical ſetting. Tarn the globe till the ſtar | 
comes to the weſtern ſide of the horizon, and obſerve 
the degree of the ecliptic then cut by the eaſtern fide 


of the horizon, for that will anſwer to the day of the 
coſmical ſetting: 


Thus, Arcturus ſets coſmically June the 22d; alſo 


PROBLEM XV. — 
To rtell the: Heliacal Riſing or Setting of the 3 | 


Definition. 1. Heliacal riſing is when a tar. once in, 


the ſun's beams gets out of them, ſo as to ks ſeen at 
the eaſtern verge of the horizon, juſt before ſun-riſe. 

2. Heliacal ſetting is when a ftar once in the ſun's 
beams gets out of them, ſo as to be ſeen ſetting on the 
weſtern fide of the horizon, juſt after ſun-ſet. 

- Note. 1. This heliacal riſing and ſetting of the ſtars: 
is different, according to their different magnitudes. 
For, | 

Note 2. Stars of the firſt magnitude are ſeen riſing. 
and ſetting, when the ſun is but 122 Below the hori- 
20n; ſtars of the ſecond magnitude are not perfectly 


ſeen till the ſun is 136 below the horizon; thoſe of 
the third degree, when he is 14%; thoſe of the fourth 
degree of magnitude, when he is 1 5ᷣ below the hori- 
zon; thoſe:of the fifth degree, when he is 16? ; thoſe 
of the ſixth degree, when he is 17 and the nebulous- 
or ſmall-ones, not till he is 18 below the horizon, viz. 
about the beginning and ending of twilight. 

Io find the heliacal riſing or ſetting, the rule is, 
rectify the globe, and bring the given ſtar to the 
eaſtern verge of the horizon, then fix the globe, and 
turn the quadrant to the weſtern ſide; till 120 of the 
quadrant touches the ecliptie; this done, note the de- 
gree of the ecliptic that is cut by 129 of the quadrant 


on the weſtern fide; (for then will the real place of the 


ſun be depreſſed 1-29 on the eaſtern ſide,) for that de- 
gree ſought in the kalendar gives the heliacal riſing. 
The ſame is to be obſerved with the quadrant on the 
eaſtern ſide of the heliaeal ſetting. Thus, you will 
find Aldebaran riſes heliacally July the 4th, ſets he- 
liacally May the 5th ; and Sirius, the Dog Star, riſes 


| beliacally about Auguſt the 26th; 
Thus, i is found that Ar&urus, and two ſmall ſtars · in | 


Note. Fhe poets, and others, formerly uſed to 
reckon their Dies Caniculares, or Dog - days, from 
the heliacal riſing of Sirius; but they did not agree 
when they ended. Some reekoned them to continue 
thirty or forty, and others fifty days. However, in 
this they agreed, that the weather at that time was 
very ſultry and faint for five or fix weeks after the 
rifing of Sirius. But (as it was then, ſo now)/it is 
a ridiculous whim'; for Sirius does not now riſe helia- 
cally till near September, though our almanack- mak- 
ers (for what reaſon is not known) continue the be- 
ginning of the Dog- days July the zoth. But, liow- 


ever, it is plain that Sirius can no ways be charged 


F with bringing this fultry weather, becauſe three or 


four thouſand, years hence, he will not riſe beliacally 
till November, and then, perhaps, he will be charged. 


+ with bringing as much cold by the fame rule. 


had 


SE GENERAL © 


PROBLEMS IN 


EOG ARA Hr. 


NAVIGATION. 


PROBLEM I. 


Rove the * to the fame latitude as the given 
number of degrees of declination, and fix the quadrant 
in the zenith; then.convert the hours that the ſun is 
due eaſt before or after fix o'clock into degree and 
count the ſame number of degrees on the horizon from * 
the eaſt point ſouthward, and bring the quadrant to 
that degree of the horizon, ſo ſhall the degree on the 
quadrant that is cut by the equator be the complement 
of latitude; Which taken from go, gives the latitude | 
itſelf, or height of the pole. . 
Example. Sailing May the 21ſt, an a was 
made that the ſun was due eaſt about ſeven minutes paſt 
ſeven in the morning, and his declination 220 5 north; 
it is demanded what latitude I was in? 
Proceed by the rule, you will find the latitude to be ö 
51% nz | 


1. 


of 


PROBLEM II. 1 


* the Su''s AZ tb at Six o Clock, and Declina-/ 


tion, to find the Latitude. 


Rule. As many degrees as are contained in the. 
azimuth given, ſo much elevate the pole, and fix the 
quadrant in the zenith, and bring ꝙ to the meridian; 
this done, count on the quadrant upwards the com- 
plement of the ſun's declination to ninety, and bring 
that degree to the equator;; then the degrees of the 
horizon cut by the quadrant, will be the complement 
of latitude, counted from the ſouth point, or elſe from 
the north, as it may Happen, and the .remainder to 
ninety is the latitude required; or otherwiſe, the de- 
grees counted from the other two cardinal points, ei- 
ther eaſt or weſt, as it may happen, will give the latityde. 

Thus, is found the ſun's azimuth at fix o'clock 
to be 12 15 and his declination 20® 10', what is the 
latitude ? ork according to the rule, you will have 
the anſwer 305 z complement, that is, 51% latitude re- 


Fe Sun's Declination ard Hour when be i dhe it given in fad the Latnds, vis 


quired. 


. the Elevation of the ra. 


Bo PROBLEM III. | 
The Sun's Amplitude and Aſcenſional Difference given, to 
find the Elevation of the Pole and Sun's Declination. 
| Rule. Raiſe or elevate the pole ſo many degrees 
is the aſcenſional difference, and-fix the quadrant 
in the zenith and bring Y to the meridian; then 
count on the quadrant upwards the complement of 
altitude, and move the quadrant till that ſame num- 
ber on the quadrant cuts the equator; and the qua- 
drant will cut the horizon in the degree of the pole's 


elevation, and the __— in the degree of declina - 


tion. 
Example. 

] aſcenfional difference was 279 1o', and his amplitude 

33? 20/; the latitude and declination 18 demanded. 75 


P R 0 B LE M * 
The Sur un's Altitude Faft, and his Daechnation given, ts 
E prove the Elevation of the Pole. 2 
| Rule. Elevate the pole to the complement of the 
ſun's altitude at eaft, and fix the quadrant in the 
zenith, and bring ꝙ to the meridian then number on 


the quadrant of altitude the degree of declination, and 
bringing the ſame to the equator, obſerve what de- 
gree the quadrant cuts the equator in; for its comple- 


ment to go® is the height of the pole. 
Example. The ſun's declination is 20® 10 north, 


his altitude eaſt (at London) is nearly 269, it is de- | 
fired to know whether the ſuppoſed latitude (5 1%) a- 


grees herewith in operation. 
Here ſubtract 36 from 90», and there remains 549 


complement of altitude, and elevate the pole accord- 


ingly, &c. Then bring ꝙ to the meridian, and cauſe 
20? 10' on the quadrant to cut the equator, and you 
will find it nearly 38, the complement of latitude 
required; which ſubtracted from 90“ gives 51 1%; the 


+ real latitude of the —— 


An obſervation was mals that the ſun's 
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| p ROBLEM XX. | 
The Sun's Dezlination and Amplitude given, to od the 
h - Rail Elevate the pole to the complement 1 am- 
plitude, and fix the quadrant in the zenith, and bring 
y to the meridian; then count the ſun's declination 


Height of the Pole. $5311 23 31-2 | 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. | * 


tor; and che degree of the equator cut by the * 
drant is the latitude required. | 


20 minutes, his declination 20 degrees 10 minutes, 
what 18 the latitude ? 


Proceed according to the rule, you wil Gnd it about 


on the quadrant, and bring that degree to the equa- 


| 519 30. 


4 8 ä 1 


1 
| 


 COROLLARIES. 


To any one who hath with a ſufficient degree of | 


attention confidered the foregoing problems, the fol- 
lowing concluſions will be extremely obvious. | 
t. The latitude of any place is equal to the eleva- 
tion of the pole above the horizon of that place, and 
the elevation of the equator is equal to the wap 
ment of that latitude. „CCC 
2. The places which lie on the e have no 1 
titude, and the places lying on the firſt meridian, 
have no longitude ; wherefore that parti ular place of 


the earth, upon that point where the firſt. meridian | 8. In all places of the ork between the equator. 


interſe&s the equator, hath neither latitude nor lon- 
gitude. 

3. From the north pole, every wheat is ſouth . 5 
from the ſouth pole, every place is north; conſequent- 


ly, as the ſun is conſtantly above the horizon of each | 


pole for fix months, he cannot be ſaid to depart from 
the meridian of either, during that time : hence, at the 
poles, it is either noon or midnight, although there be 


but one day and one night throughout the year. The 10. All places tying under the ſame parallel of la- 
| winds at the poles can never blow but from the op- 


polite point of the compaſs. 


4. Becauſe one half of the ecliptic is above the ho- j 


rizon of the pole, and the ſun, moon, and planets move 
in the ecliptic, or nearly ſo, they will alt riſe and ſet to. 
the poles; but becauſe the ftars never change their 
declination from the equator, ſo as to make any ſen- 
ſible alteration to us in one age, thoſe which are now. 
above the horizon of either pole never ſet below it, 
and thoſe which are once below it never riſe. | 

5. Every place on the earth does equally enjoy the 
benefit of the ſun in point of time, and are equal- 
ly deprived of it. 


I 


W — 


— 


6. An places o on the equator ave a perpetual equi- 


being each 12 hours long. | 

7. When the ſun's declination is ener than the 
latitude of any place, the ſun will come twice to the 
ſame azimuth or point of the compaſs in the forenoon 
at that place, and as often to a like azimuth in the 


while his declination continues to be — than os 
latitude. 


and poles, the days and nights are equally long when 
the ſun is in the equinoctial, and at no time elſe. 


9 The nearer any place is to the equator, the dif- 


vens every 24 hours are cut more equally in the for- 
mer caſe, and more unequally in the latter. 


titude, have, at all times of the year, the ſame: length 
of day and might. 


the tropics twice a year, and to thoſe under the tro- 
pics once a year; but never any where elſe. 

12. To all places in the torrid zone the duration of 
twilight is leaſt, in the frigid zone greateſt, and in the 


the firſt caſe, the ſun's apparent diurnal motion is 


| almoſt perpendicular; in the ſecond, nearly parallel to 


the horizon; and in the third, oblique. 4 


13. In all places lying exactly under the polar 
| Circles, the ſun, when he is under the neareſt tropic, 


£xampie, Suppoſe the ſun's amplitude 33 Givens | 


nox at all times of the year, their "__ and nights | 


afternoon ; that is, he will go twice back every day, 


ference between the length of the days and nights is 
the leſs, and the more remote the greater; becauſe 
the circles which the ſun ſeems to deſcribe in the hea» 


11. The ſun is vertical to all places lying between 


temperate, at a medium, between the two; becauſe, in 


„ 


34 


.contiaues 24 hours above the horizon without ſetting, 


number of hours without riſing ; but at all other times 


the equator, have their longeſt day when the ſun is 
under the tropic of their hemiſphere, and their ſhorteſt 
without ſetting, and at the oppoſite time of the year, 


ward to the ſame port again, the people in that ſhip, 


tion, their horizon will get ſo much ſooner above the 
ſetting ſun, in proportion to their awn motion; and 


the earth, or ſome part thereof, according to the laws 
of perſpective, diſtinguiſhing: the fituation of cities, 


whole ſurface” of the earth, which will at leaſt require 


and when he is under the farther tropic, juſt the ſame 


of the year, be riſes and ſets there as in other 3 of 
the earth. 
14. All thoſe places which lie on. the ſhine fide of 


when he is under the tropic of the oppoſite hemiſphere. 
I5. In all places between the polar circles and the 


poles, the ſun appears for ſome diurnal revolutions 


without riſing; and the nearer unto, or the more remote 
from the pole, the longer or ſhorter will the ſun's 
continuance be above, or below the horizon. 

16. If a ſhip from any port fails round the garth eaſt- 


in reckoning theirtime, will count-one day more, than 
thoſe who refide at the ſame port: If. they ſail weſt - 


ward, they will reckon one day leis; becauſe, in the 


firſt caſe, by going contrary to the ſun's diurnal mo- 


CENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


in the latter caſe, ſo much later; although in fact 
there is not a moment's difference of abſolute time. 
17. In all places between the tropics and the poles, 


the ſun is viſible ſome time before he riſes, and ſome 


time after he ſets, and the higher the latitude, the 
longer. This is owing to the refraction of the ſun's 
rays as they enter the atmoſphere, on his approack: to 
the horizon. This alſo happens to the moon and ſtars ; 
and the thicker the — * greater will be 
the refraction. - 

18. A man's head travels 3 farther than his 
feet by the circumference of a circle whoſe diameter is 
his height, owing to the ſphericity of the earth. 

19. The planets Venus and Mercury, whoſe orbits: 
are contained within the orbit of our earth, neither 
form ſquare, trine, nor ſextile aſpe& with the ſun; 
and the ſame Planets have a twofold conjunction with 


the ſun, one in the ſuperior, and one in the inferior 


pvint of their orbits. 
20. To the inhabitants of either pole, Saturn con- 


tinues to be ſeen without ſetting for 15 years toge· 


ther, and Jupiter for 6, being half of their * 
nn: round their orbits. 


CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF MAPS: 


A mar is a plane figure, repreſenting the ſurface of 


mountains, rivers, foreſts, ſeas, lakes, iſſands, &c. in 
the delineation of which it is eſſentially requiſite, 

1. That all places have the ſame ſituation and diſ- 
tance from the great cireles therein, as on the globe, 
to ſhow thoſe parallels, longitudes, zones, nates; and 
other celeſtial appearances. : 

2. That all places have the fame ſituation, bearing, 
and diſtance as on the earth itſelf. 

Thoſe maps which exhibit a repreſentation of the 


two maps, are called Univerſal, and thoſe which exhibit 


only ſome part of it, are called Pariicular, In a ge- | 


neral map, we have a view of an entire hemiſphere, or 


half of the globe, projected upon the plane of ſome 


great circle, which terminates the projected hemiſ- 
phere, and divides it from the other half of the globe. 
From this circle the projection is denominated, and 
ſaid to be Equatorial, Meridional, or Horizontal. 
In a particular map we have a view exhibited of 
ſome part of the earth's ſurface, leſs than a hemiſ- 
phere; as Europe, Aſfia, Africa, & c.; France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, &. 

The projection of the circles in general maps are 
of two ſorts, convex and concave: To have an ade- 
quate idea of which, we may imagine the globe 
upon which the circles are delineated to be of thin 
glaſs, and that only half of it is viewed at a time: 
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CENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Now, we may be thought to view the hemiſphere 
either on the convex or caucave fide, and we may alſo 
conceive it to be placed at different diſtances from the 
eye; from which diverſity of views, there will ariſe 
different projections. If the eye be ſuppoſed to be 
placed i in ſome point of the ſurface of the ſphere to 
view the concave of the oppoſite hemiſphere, it is call- 
ed the Stereographic Projection. In this projection, 
the parts about the middle are too ſmall for the extreme 
parts: For if a concave ſemicircle with equal diviſions 
be viewed with the eye in the plane of it continued 
at the diſtance of a ſemidiameter from its center, the 
projection will be a ſtraight line unequally divided, 
the parts appearing leſs as they approach nearer to the 
center; conſequently, if two ſemicircles cuting one 
another at right angles, drawn upon a concave hemiſ- 
Pere, and marked with equal diviſions, be viewed in 


the manner now deſcribed, the projection of them will 


be ſtraight lines unequally divided, the * * 
ing leſs the nearer to the center. 


When a hemiſphere i is projected on a a plane of the 


W the eye is ſuppoſed to be ſituated on one of 
the poles of the earth, viewing from thence the oppo- 
ſite concave hemiſphere, with its circles projected on a 
n * of glaſs paſſing through the equator. 

The meridional projection ſuppoſes the eye to be 
in ſome point of the equator, and from thence to 
view the oppoſite concave-hemiſphere, projected on a 
glaſs plane, paſſing through ſome meridian, which, 
arother meridian: ſuppoſed to paſs through the yes 
euts at right angles. 

In the horizontal projection, the eye is ſuppoſed to 
be in that point of the ſurface of the globe, which is 


diametrically: oppoſite to the place upon the horizon 


of which the projection is made, and from thence to 
view the oppoſite concave hemiſphere, with its circles 
projected on a glaſs plane, paſſing through that hori- 
zon; maps of this kind have one pecuhar advantage, 
that the place upon the horizon upon. which the map 
is projected, is always in the center of it, and the 
bearing of other places, with reſpect to it, appear 
more readily than by any other projection. 
The orthographic projection ſuppoſes the eye to 
view the hemiſphere at an infinite diſtance, and may 
be alſo equatorial, meridional, or horizontal. In this 
projection, the parts about the middle are very well ex- 
hibited, but the extreme parts are much contracted. 
The orthographic projection upon the plane of the 
equator, ſuppoſes the eye to be at an infinite diſtance 
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| from the axis, by which means the places about tlle 
pole, whieh may be diſcerued at' any diſtance, will 
have a larger projection than thoſe nearer the equator, 
which 1s the reverſe of the ſtereographic prejettion on 
the ſame plane. | 
| In the orthographic projection upon a plane of the 
meridian, the parallels of latitude are al] right lines, 
and all the meridians, except the firſt, ſemiellipſes; 
and this conſtruction is formed by ſuppoling perpen- 
diculars to fall from all points of each hemiſphere on 
the plane of the firſt meridian. In this projection, 
the true proportional decreaſe of the degrees of the 
equator in each parallel is exhibited, but the meridians 
are too much contracted the 1 nearer they he to * 
firſt. | 
The orthographic horizontal projection is as va- 
rious as the latitudes of places, and is very difficult to 
execute. The difficulty. attending orthographic pro- 
jection in general, and its deficieney in point of pro- 
portion, are reaſons, excepting in ſome particular 
circumſtances, why it is fo ſeldom uſed. N 
A particular map 1s a part cf a general one, and 
may be conſtructed upon the ſame principles as a ge- 
neral one, by projecting a large hemiſphere, a and tak- 
ing ſo much of it only as the map is defigued to con- 
tain. But if the places to be exhibited lie within 20 
degrees of the equator, as the meridians there do not- 
converge much, the parallels and meridians may be 
made equidiſtant ſtraight lines, without deviating much 
from mathematical exactitude. If the latitude of the 
places to be laid down exceed 20 degrees of latitude, 
divide the marginal meridians into as many degrees 
of latitude as the part to be exhibited are ſuppoſed to 
contain, and join every 5 or 10 of theſe diviſions with 
circular arches, truly projected, according to the ſize 
of the map. In the middle of the baſe raiſe a perpen- 
dicular continued to the parallel at tke top of the map; 
conſider how many degrees of longitude are contain» 
ed in the country to be laid down, and as each de- 
gree of latitude contains 60 minutes, or geographical 
miles, proportion a degree of longitude in the parallel 
at the baſe or bottom of the map to a degree of lati- 
tude, which you will find already done, in the ſubjoin- 
ed table: Upon the baſe, from each ſide of the per- 
pendicular, ſet off one half the number of degrees of 
longitude proportioned by the table, and the ſame 
number of degrees on the parallel at top, on each ſide 
of the perpendicular, proportioned alſo by the table, 
to the breadth of a degree in that parallel of latitude. 


— — 
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join every 5th or roth of theſe diviſions in the ſame 
manner as the degrees of latitude, but in this caſe 
with right lines, ſo ſha]! the meridians converge to 
the neareſt pole nearly as they do upon the globe it- 


\ ſelf. If the degrees are marked upon the 20 
meridians and parallels, and the places laid down ac- 
cording to their reſpeQive latitudes and longitudesy 


| the map will be conſtructed. 
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Showing how many Miles anſwer to a Degree of Longitude, in every parallel of Latitude. 
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The meridional diſtance for degrees and minutes, 


though the table does not include minutes, are eafily 


found, thus: Take the difference of the meridional diſ- 


tances to the given degrees, and thoſe next above; 


multiply the difference by the given minutes, and di- 


vide the product by 60; then the quotient ſubtract- 


ed from the miles againſt the given degrees in the 
table, will leave the meridional diſtance required. 


To a meridional diſtance intermediate to thoſe in 


the table, the degrees and minutes may alſo be found 
correſpondent, thus: Subtra@ the given meridional 
diſtance from the next higher found in the table ; mul- 
tiply the remainder by 60; divide the product by the 
difference of the meridional diſtances next greater and 


as minutes to the degrees of the next greater meridi- 


ſought, 


leſs than the given one; then the quotient annexed 


onal diſtance, will give the 3 and minutes 
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the north be at the top of the map, the ſouth at the 


way, will 9 out 1 latitude. 


. And all thoſe Places which have the fame Latitude | 


the ſame meridian have the ſame longitude. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 


PROBLEMS SHOWING THE USE OF MAPS, 


4 K 5 


1 "oy 


Hh PROBLEM I. 


in which caſe no other direction is neceſſary. When 


ſouth and north; wherefore, if the map is ſo laid that 
the latitudes increaſe ſtraight before you, then will 


bottom, the eaſt to the right, and the weſt to the left. 


PROBLEM II. 8 

To find the Latitude of any gi ven Place on a Map. 
Take the neareſt extent between the place and the 
parallel next above or below it, and that extent laid 
from the parallel on the graduated meridian the ſame 


NG R 0 BLE M III. 
To find the Longitude of a given Place. 


upon the graduated parallel, and proportion the ex- 
tent on the one parallel, or what part it is of the di- 
ſtance between the parallels compared to the ſame ex- 


tent on the graduated parallel for the longitude | 
ſought. 


PROBLEM IV. 


and Longitude. 


Al the places which lie on the ſame parallel have 
the ſame latitude, and all the places which lie under 


PROBLEM V. 


The Latitude of a Place being given, to find the Length of | 
the Longe Day, and Number of its Climate. 


Compare the given latitude with the table of cli- 
mates, which will exhibit the correſpondent climate 


| map, in a parallel direction, to the neareſt parallel, 
Take the neareſt diſtance from the place to the next 


meridian, apply that extent from the ſame meridian 


Mos maps have the points of the compaſs deſcribed, | 


theſe are wanting,obſerve that the meridional lines point | 


> 


| part, a ſcale of miles adapted to it; 


— w— 


. 
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and gt of the longeſt day. 


To find the Four Cardinal Poder of the Compa is on a 1 


PROBLEM VI. 
The Longitude of Two Places being given, and the Hour of 
the Day in one of wow; ien the Hour of the Day i in 
the other. 


Every 15 degrees of SIT make an hour of 
time, earlier to the eaſt, and later to the weſt, where- 


fore the difference of longitude reduced: to time wall 


aſcertain the difference of hours, minutes, &c. which 
may be added to the given hour if the other place lies 
eaſt, and ſubtracted from it if i it lies weſt, for the time of 
the "wy inquired for. 


PROBLEM VIE. 


The Latitude and Longitude of a Place given, to find that 
| Place on the Map. 


Move your finger from the latitude given acroſs the | 


till you come to the longitude of the place, the inter- 


ſection with the meridian of which will pots. out the 
place. 


PROBLEM VIII. 
To Meaſure the Diſtances of Places on a Map. 
On every particular map, there is, for the - moſt 
in which 
caſe the extent between the centers of the aſſigned 
| aces laid upon this ſcale will give the diſtances. 
| When there is no ſcale of miles, apply the extent to 


the graduated meridian, which will ſhow the diſtance 
in degrees; and theſe may be converted into geogra- 


phical or ſtatute miles, by multiplying by GO 1 in the 
firſt inſtance, and 694 in the laſt. 


PROBLEM IX. | 
| The Latitude and Longitude given, to find the Diſtance 
' of any Two Places, although they are in different Maps. 

This admits of three varieties: 
1. If both places lie under the equator, or under he 
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ſame meridian, the difference of longitude in the one 
caſe, and difference of latitude in the other, is the diſ - 
tance im degrees. 

2. If both places lie under any, the ſame parallel, 
between the equator and the pole, and differ only in 
longitude, multiply the difference of longitude by the 
miles peculiar to a degree in that parallel for the diſ- 
tance in geographical miles, which may be reduced to 
ſtatute miles by multiplying by 694, and dividing by 
60. bk 1 IG 
3 If the propoſed places lie upon different parallels, 
and under different meridians, half the ſum of the la- 
titudes will be a mean parallel, upon which the meri- 
dional diſtance is found by this proportion: | 
As radius is to fine complement of the middle or mean 

parallel, | | 
So is difference of longitude i in oh to meridional 
diſtance. 
Thus, we have the baſe, viz. the 8 of 1 
and perpendicular, or the meridional diſtance, to find 
the hypothenuſe or diſtance, which may be found by 
trigonometry, or by ſquaring the difference of latitude 
and meridional diſtance, and then ertracting the ſquare 
root of the ſum of their * 


Ober vation. 

Many more problems might be added to illuſtrate 
the uſe of maps, but the foregoing are-thought ſuffi- 
cient for real practice. 
ever, that ought to be attended to in reading maps, 


-that cannot ſo well be communicated in the way of 
problems; ſuch as, the ſituation of the country repre- 
: ſented on the map; where it is bounded by the ſea, where 
by land ; what divides it from and connects it with other 
countries. Then the figureought to be recognized, the 
rivers and their courſes examined, the ſituation of the 
parts or ſubdiviſions with reſpect to each other, the ad- 


vantages attending each in navigable rivers or canals, 


| withevery thing elſe of i importance that can be colle&- | 
ed from the map. ought to be ſo adjuſted and arrau- 
ged in the memory, that upon any occaſion theſe things 
may be eaſily recollected without a map. To the ſtudy 
of maps, the reading of the beſt deſcriptions of the ſe - 


veral countries ought to be joined, that the mind may 
be enriched with whatever is material reſpecting the 


face of the country, its trade, people, policy, pro- 


duce, manufactures, ſoil, revenue, forces, connex- 


ions, religion, and every thing elſe curious or inte- 


| reſting. 


„„ 
Of Geographical Meaſure peculiar to different n | 


In England the mile is +3 of a degree, or 5280 feet, 
In France they-reckon by leagues, 25 to a degree, of which = 24 Engliſh. miles nearly. 


In Holland the mile is r of a degree, 
In Germany the mile is +7 of a degree, 


is In Italy and Turky the mile is x of a degree, 
In Denmark, Sweden, and Hungary, the mile is 


In Poland the mile is 28 of a degree, 
In Scotland and Ireland the mile is 

In Spaih the league is Ir of a degree, 
In Ruſſia the mile is only 

In Arabia the mile is 


= 1760 yards. 


= 3+ Engliſh miles. 
= 433 Engliſh miles. 
of an Engliſh mile. 
-=6 Engliſhmiles 
= 345% Engliſh miles, 
S812 Engliſh mile. 
e 84 Engliſh miles. 
S of an Engliſh mile, 
= 14+ Engliſh mile, 
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There are many things, how- 
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PART II. PARTICULAR GEOGRAPHY, 


CONTAINING 


A FULL DESC RIPTION OF ALL THE. > KINGDOMS, STATES, 4 AND EMPIRES IN THE KNOWN 


rn rn ne Tn ER ———————== 


INTRODUCTION. 


I ur earth as a planet, and whatever relates to its 
figure, magnitude, motion, and place in the ſyſtem, 


members of ſocieties, connected by commerce, and 
the interchange of arts and manufaQures, with nations 
the moſt diſtant : Subjects not only adapted to grati- 
ty curioſity, but to enlarge the mind, to baniſh pre- 


- judices, and to teach us how to ſet a juſt eſtimate on 


ourſelves and the ſeveral advantages we enjoy. 
Mankind, in figure, nearly reſemble each other ; 


but in complexion, economy, and ſentiment, they 
differ as widely as the ſeveral ſpots, on which they re- 


ſide. The diverſity of ſentiment may proceed from 


various cauſes, but prejudice and habit ſeem to be the 


moſt prevailing. The complexion is ſometimes co- 


loured from the elimate, ſometimes it is changed by 
art, and ſometimes is fixed by nature. In this reſpect, 
mankind may be reduced to four claſſes, the wwhzte, | 


the black, the tacuny, and the red. Of the white com- 


plexion are all the Europeans, the inhabitants of Na- 


tolia, Armenia, Georgia, the northern parts of Perſia, 
Tartary, and China. The tawny complexion prevails 
in Barbary, Egypt, Zaara, and other nothern parts 
of Africa; as alſo in 3 Diarbec, Arabia, . 


]-eaſtern iſlands of Aſia. 
has been already conſidered and explained; we come | 

now to take a ſurvey of it as a terraqueous globe, in- 
habited by rational beings, endued with curioſity, 


4 


ſouthern parts of China, and in ſome of the moſt 
All the American Indians, 
excepting the Eſkimaux, are of a red complexion, 
which appears more or leſs bright, according to their 
different manner of living, and their being more or 
leſs expoſed to the inclemency of the air. All the 
Africans, but thoſe already mentioned, which may 
have come originally from Europe or Aſia, are of a 
black complexion, which is aſcribed by ſome to the 
nature of the climate, while others contend, that they 


are the deſcendants of Cain; and ſome that they are 


a diſtinct ſpecies, placed a link lower than the reſt of 
the human ſpecies in the chain of exiſtence. 

In regard to features, the various inhabitants of 
the earth differ exceedingly. The Europeans, in ge- 
neral are the comelieſt of the human race, excepting 
the Georgians and Circaſſians in Aſia, who are ſaid to 
excel all others in the clearneſsof their complexions and 
the regularity of their features. The African negroes 
differ from the inhabitants of all other countries, not 
only in colour but in the hair of their heads, which is 


curled like wool ; in their noſes, which are flat and 


ſhort ; and in their lips, which are thick. The moſt 
frightful figures of the human ſpecies are found among 
the Laplanders and Eſkimaux, and e a- 
mong the Samoides. 


All the religions profeſſed among mankind, may 
ts reduced to four, namely, Judaiſm, Chriſtianity, 


Mahometaniſm, and Paganiſm ; although each of theſe 


be ſubdivided into various ſectaries. Chriſtianity pre- 
vails all over Europe, and among all the European 
ſettlements in other continents ; beſides, it is ſtill pro- 


felled in many parts of the Turkiſh dominions. The 
Jews are no longer a nation, conſequently their reli- 
gion can no where be ſaid to be an eſtabliſhed one; but 
though they are ſcattered all over the globe, it is ſtrict- 
ly kept upamong themſelves. The Mahometan religion 


is eſtabliſhed through the whole extent of the Turkiſh 


empire in Europe and in Aſia, little Tartary, Ara- 


bia, Perſia, Bochara, the Magul's empire, many of the 


Indian Iſlands, and the northern and eaſtern parts of 
Africa. Pagahiſm includes + of W 8 of Africa, 
and 3 * America. 
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The different kinds of Government or State Po · 
licy which prevail in the world, may alſo be reduced 
to the four, which have been already defined. The 
greateſt part is engroſſed by monarchy, but the exer- 
tion of abſolute power is greater in. ſome places than 
others. In different climates the difference which go- 


vernment, education, and religion make among man- 
kind, is very great. The bleſſings which ſome enjoy 


from the happineſs of the climate, and the fertility 


of the ſoil where they live, are frequently blaſted by 


the inſupportable rod of tyranny and deſpotic power, 
while the arts and ſciences, and every thing that can 
render a journey through life comfortable or valuable, 
reſide in the courts of liberty. 

The earth is divided by geographers into ) four great 
parts, Europe, Aſia, Africa, and ü of each 


of which in order. 
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CHAPTER I. 
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07 Une 


Fan ovE extends from Cape Mataman, in the Morea, | 


in 35® to the North Cape in 72 north latitude, and 


from Cape St. Vincent in 10 weſt to the river Oby - 


in 656 eaſt, On the North it is bound by the Frozen 
Ocean; on the Eaſt, by Aſia, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by the Oby, the Irtis, and the Tobul, a line 
drawn from the Tobul to the Don, the ſea of Aſoph, 
the Black Sea, and the Heleſpont ; on the South, by 
the Mediterranean Sea, which divides it from Africa; 
and on the Weſt, by the Atlantic Ocean, which di- 
vides it from America, 
Europe is the leaſt of the four parts into which the 
earth is divided, but it enjoys many advantages as a 
compenſation, No part of it partakes of the ſcorch- 
ing heat of the torrid, and only very little of the in- 
tolerable cold of the frigid zone. For this reaſon, 
the air in general is mild and ſalubrious, and the ſoil 
abundantly fertile: Every ſubdiviſion has its naviga- 
gable rivers, and where theſe are wanting, art has 
ſupplied the defect by numerous canals. It abounds 


- faries and conveniences, it hath alſo added many of 
the luxuries of life. The mines of gold, filver, and 
precious ſtones are indeed not to be compared with 
| thoſe of the other continents, nor can Europe boaſt 
of her ſpices or perfumes: But it nouriſhes no Jackalls, 
Hyænas, Lynxes, Leopards, Tygers, Lions, or 
other lethiferous animals. The trade of Europe 
makes the riches of every country its own, and it 
has become the great emporium for whatever is va- 
lvable in every part of the world. The pregious 
ſtones, the ſpices, the perfumes, and eautiful manu- 
factures of Aſia; the gold, ivory, and gums of Afri- 
ca; and the precious metals and valuable productions 
of America, flow all to Europe, as the radii of a 
_ Tucle to the center. For many ages, Europe hath 


L 


Y 


-been exceeding populons, and its inhabitants hath 
been diſtinguiſhed for their valour, wiſdom, and virtue; 
the excellence of their governments, the equity of 
their laws, the freedom of the ſubjects, and the purt+ 
ty of their religion. The greateſt part of Aſia and 
Africa were ſubjected to the two empires of Greece 
and Rome; and in theſe later times, almoſt one half 
of the earth, unknown to the ancients, hath been diſ- 
covered by Europeans, and poſſeſſed by colonies they 
have ſent thither. In arts and ſciences, which had 
their birth in Afia and Africa, the Europeans have 


: Y excelled ; in their native foil they never grew 


to perfection, but, tranſplanted into Europe, they 


are now in their moſt flauriſhing ſtate. Beſides, - 
the invention and improvement umberleſs uſe- 
ful and i ingenious: arts, particularſythat of naviga- 


tion, on which the intercourſe with forcign nations 
and all the advantages of commerce depend, may be 
entirely aſeribed to the ingenuity and induſtry of the 


European 
in corn, cattle, wine, and oil; and to all the neceſ- | 


The languages of . are derived from the er 
following; the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Celtic, Scla- 


vonie, and Gothic; from the different dialects and in- 
termixtures of which are formed the languages of the 


moſt conſiderable parts of ers excepting that of | 
Turky and Tartary. 


It is impoſſible to ſay PTY any degree of certainty, 
when or how Europe was firſt peopled, but it muſt 
have been foon after the diſperſion of Babel. Some 


will have the poſterity of Japhet, to have croſſed the 
Helleſpont into Greece from Aſia Minor, and conſe- 


quently to have been the firſt inhabitants of Europe: 
But others contend with. greater probability, that 


Europe was firſt peopled by the poſterity of Shem, 


who paſſed between the Caſpian Sea, and the Palus 


Meotts, through Tartary into Scandinavia, whence ' 


| Ky 


1 


they afterwards foread through all the countries a- 
round. However that be, it is certain that the preſent 
inhabitants of the principal States of Europe are de- 
ſcended from thoſe multitudes of northern people 
who over- ran the Roman empire in the 5th century. 

In Europe there are 3 empires, 12 kingdoms, and 
9 9 beſides ſovereiguties; as che . 10 


EUROPE. 


dom of "WY 9 German 4 and 300 fubal- 
tert ſovereignties in Germany and Italy, conſiſſ ing 
of archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, landgravates, dutchies, 
marquiſates, &c. towhich may be added the Cham of 
European Tartary, Hoſpodars of Walachia, Molda- 
via, & c. A ſummary whereof is exhibited i in the fol- 
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Property. | States. 


8 | Long. | Bread. | Capitals. 


- Portugueze Point” 
| witzerland 


800 L Konden- 
150 Edinburghàů 


85 160 


180 
300 


Foo 
1100 
680 

uncert. ji 
280 


4 500 
| 100 
150 
Soo 
100 
100 
150 
180 


* 
— 
* 3 
* 
7 


1 — 


[CELLS 


nad middle ſtature; the men ſtrong and courageous, li- 
Latin Church 
Latin Church | 


W publie ſpiritedneſs, are really characteriſtical of the 


ti- [1320 8. E. a | 
Mahometan Imp. Monarchy | a : 

1 The women ſurpaſs the reſt of their ſex in beauty, 
Latin Church 
Latin Church [Republican 


Latin Church Monarchy 


| ſources: Thoſe of Cornwal and Wales are deſcended | 


the Romans, and then of the Saxons, took refuge 
among the mountainous ſkirts, where the acceſs to the 


from any intermixture with foreigners. „The Scots 


all along the weſt and northern coaſts ſeem to have : 


* 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GEOGRAPHY OF BRITAIN. 


Gurar Bara, the ſeat of the Britiſh Empire, | 


the ſame deſcent as the Iriſh, a conjecture which tlie 
is the largeſt, moſt populous and fruitful iſland in 


congruity of their language very ſtrongly confirms 
Europe. Its form is triangular; the Land's-end, | The inland parts of Britain have undergone ſo many 
the Dover-head, and Caithneſs, ſtretching out into vieiſſitudes from the Roman, Saxon, and Norman 
promontories, conſtituting the angles. It extends in | conqueits, as well as from the Daniſh inroads, that, to 
length 587, and at a medium 317 ſtatute miles in fix the original of the inhabitants would be. quite im- 
breadth. The ſea not only ſerves as a natural fence poſſible. It muſt, however, be obvious, that though 
to ſecure it againſt invaſions, but the tides and the | the poſterity of the ancient Britons can neither be 
ordinary motion of the ſea, generate a kindly vapour, | traced now nor diſtinguiſhed, we can diſcover this 
which mollifies the ſharpneſs of the air, and renders | happy effect, that the dull uniformity of diſpoſition, 
the climate greatly milder than any other on the con- | ſo prevalent in other countries, where ſuch intermix- 
tinent under the ſame parallel. The air is in general | tures never took place, is far from being characteriſti- 
wholeſome, and the inhabitants long-lived. The ſoil, | cal of the Britiſh ; on the contrary, we may obſerve- 
occaſioned by the warm rains in the proper ſeaſons, the greateſt diverſity of manners, genius, and diſpo- 
is extremely fertile in almoſt every production pro- ſition, which at once ſerves to animate converſa- 
per for the food, raiment, convenience, medicine, or | tion, and render ſocial life agreeable and entertain-- 
pleaſure of its inhabitants. Rich metals are alſo ex- ing. 


tracted from its bowels, and it emits many medicinal k Great Dritain ſeems to have b 2 3 by na· 
ſprings and hot baths, which have been found effectual 


ture for an extenſive commerce, having on all ſides 
in the cure of many diſorders. The natives are of a | very convenient harbours, navigable rivers, and ſome 


- canals, with every convenience for making mare, both 
for ſhortening the navigation, and conveying the 
produce of all the countries upon earth into the very 


heart of the kingdom: And its diſtant ſituation from 
Britiſh; the only foible charged againſt them by fo- Þ the uſual ſeat of war, between the contending powers 
reigners as a nation, being inſtability and credulity. | of Europe, added to the peculiar excellency of its con- 


ſtitution, gives the inhabi ants numberleſs advantages 
ſhape, and fine ſenſe: In modeſty, patience, charity, | over moſt other nations upon earth. But though the 


good humour, temperance, prudence, cleanlineſs, and | limits of the Britiſh dominions be pointed out, fixed, 
fincerity in devotion, they have no equals. SS and aſcertained by the hand of nature, and though the 
The inhabitants owe their original to different | views of the inhabitants ſeem to have been naturally 
directed to what concerned trade and navigation, yet 
the ſame ſpirit of ambition for military glory, for 
| territorial acquifitions, and ſecuring them by coloni- 


beral, open-hearted, hoſpitable, benificent, and learn- | 
ed. Eloquence, fidelity, friendſhip, integrity, and 


of the ancient Britons, who, upon the invaſion, firft of 


zation, which actuated the reſt of Europe, alſo ſeized 
them, by which, though a few have been enriched, the 
nation has been drained of its inhabitants and treaſure, 
immerſed i in debt, and loaded with taxes; inſomuch, 

that the induſtrious poor, who, after all their labour 
can ſcarcely ſave from the public burdens a ſufficien- 


invaders would be more difficult, and the proſpe& of 
ſettling leſs inviting ; and have ever ſince, in a great 
meaſure, preſerved their blood and their language free 


upon a ſimilar emergency, to the ruin of their own. Had 


L _ : 
% a 6 
* * 

1 1 * 


44 | 8C OT 
ey for a bare ſubſiſtence, are obliged to emigrate to 


other countries, where they will eſtabliſh manufac- 
tures, as the Scots did the linen maufacture in Ireland 


the treaſures expended in fruitleſs wars upon the con- 
tinent, in raifing, defending, and, at laſt, loſing the 
American colonies, and in German ſubſidies, been 
applied in realizing millions of acres that lie in a ſtate 
of nature; in promoting and extending our fiſheries, 
which have been the great ſource of Dutch opulence ; 


LAN __—.— - 
which red or indireQly are . with high ' 1 


impoſts; and in opening canals to facilitate inlanjd 
carriage, and many other things which ſerve to pro» 
mote and extend commerce, this would have been ; 
the moſt opulent nation in the univerſe. Were proper 
meaſures adopted, a reformation may not yet be im- 
praQicable, but to enter deeply into the ſubject would Þ 
carry me too far from my deſign. The reader will, 
however, find in Mr. Knox's view of the Britiſh 
Empire, a moſt judicious plan, which every man of 


in encouraging arts and new branches of manufacture, 


common ſenſe may underſtand, and muſt approve of. 


NORTH BRITAIN CALLED SCOTLAND 


1 from 54 to 590 N. ay from 1® to 6® W. is 
| bounded N. by the Deucaledonian, E. by the German, 
or Britiſh, and W. by the Iriſh ſeas; and 8. by Eng- 
land, from which it is divided by the Solway Frith and 
part of the Toes] ; n 27,794 ſquare miles. 


' COUNTY OF BERWICK, 


” TAINING 30 MILEs BY 18. 


Lat. N. Lon. N. | 


Fivers. 


* Berwick 


| 5s 48 | T 33 | Tweed 
- Dunſe 155 45] 32 $8; | 
Coldingham T7 1 7. 
Greenla w- 455 46] 2 4] Blackadder 
Lauder | 55s 44 | 2 35 | Lauder 
Churnſide ] 5s 50 | 49 Whittadder 
Eyemouth 255 £4 78 Eye 
Coldſtream 155 36 2 13 | Tweed | 


Air, Soil, . Trade, Man ufaAures, Oe. 

This county contains 2 preſbyteries and 35 pariſhes. 
It is alſo divided into 3 diſtricts, Merſe, Laumermoor, 
and Lauderdale. The Merſe, adjoining to England, 
is a pleaſent, level country, producing plenty of grain 
and rich crops of hay. Laumermoor has excellent 
paſturage well ſtacked with ſheep and black cattle, 
with a great variety of game. Lauderdale lies along 
the banks of the Lauder, beautifully variegated with 
hills, woods, and pleaſant valleys, ſtudded with elegant 
ſeats of nobility and gentry. Berwick partakes 
both of England and Scotland, and is a town and 
county of itſelf. It is ſtrong both by nature and art, 
being defended with walls, and other fortifications, 


Haddington 


It is large, populous, and well built, and has a confi» 
derable trade in corn and ſalmon, It has a bridge over 
the Tweed of 16 arches, and a weekly market every | 
Saturday. It ſends two members to parliament, but 
ey are reckoned Engliſh members. 


HADDINGTON OR EAST LOTHIAN, 


CONTAINING 22 . BY 12. 


8 


Rivers, 


1 SS 2. 2 30 | Tyne 
Dunbar | 55 58 2 22] Britiſh Sea 
North Berwick wb 5 | 2 30 | Ditto. 

| Dunglas Th 591 1 54 | Ditto. 


Air, Soil Produce, Trade, Manufofuree, & „ 
This county produces corn of all kinds in great 


| plenty, graſs, coal, and lime · ſtone, and has ſome conſi - 


derable ode. Large flocks of ſheepare fed on the 

hills of Lammermoor and weſt Lammerlow, which 
turn out to great account, On the coaſt there is a con · 
ſiderable herring fiſhery, as well as for white fiſh of va · 
rious kinds, of which the inhabitants of Dunbar avail 
themſelves conſiderably. The country about Had» 
dington ig beautifully ſtudded with handſome ſeats, 
among which Yeſter, the manſion houſe of the noble 
family of Tweedale, and Amisfield belonging to Lord 
| Wemyſs, are very elegant. The Duke of Roxburgh | 
has alſo a pretty ſeat near Dunbar. Haddington and 
Dunbar have each a good corn trade, and ſome eminent 
and active gperchants. At the former, their are ſtill 


to be ſeen the remains of a magnificent eathedrel, and 
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i che latter * a mrong eaſtle raiſed on a 
rock for defending. the harbour, which is 
* and well provided for defence. = 


EDINBURGH OR MIDLOTH IAN 


__ CONTAINING 2f MILES BY 1). 


= Towns. © Pu Finn | Rivers. 
Leith Js $84 2. $8| Leith water 
Palkeith'- , Is 33. & $3 | N. and S. EE 
Muſſelburgh 55 57 2 52 Efe 

Collington... 455 54 | 3 6 Leith water 
Liberton Iss $5] 2 58 Wa 
Borthwick - - þ55 46] 2 50 
Corſtorphon [5s 56 3 3. 

. 5 | L 551 3 K 


Air Soil, Produce , Trade, M. annfaDures Sr. 


Iuhis is the moſt populous, moſt fertile, and beſt cul- 
| tivated county in Scotland, producing wheat, barley, 


| peas, &c. in great plenty, roots and vegetables of every | 
kind, and excellent garden and orchard fruit. It has 


alſo fine paſtures, coal, limeſtone, and a copper mine. 


It alſo contains many noble ſeats and handſome villas. 
The palace of Dalkeith is ſaid to be a model of that 


| - which belonged to King William at Loo; and theſe 
belonging to Lord Abercorn, Lord e c. 
are noble edifices. 

Edinzuxch is the pin of this county and the | 
: metronalia- of Scotland, the ancient ſeat of the Scot- | 
ti monarchs, where the court was kept, and the 


of judicature,. and: revenue offices. It ftands on-an 
eminence. about one mile from the Frith of Forth, 
bas at one extremity, the palace of Holyroodhouſe, 


and at the other, a caſtle ſeated on a rock, for the de- 5 


fence of the city; the ſtreet leading from the one to 


the other extends above a mile in length. When 


he intended plan is completed, and the buildings d 
number of inhabitants are taken into the account, this 
city will not perhaps be equalled by any in the world. 
The ftreet itſelf is ſtraight, broad, and ell, paved, 
and on each fide has a foot-walk laid th free ſtone, 
from which there are lanes: leading to the other parts 
of the city, on the ſouth and north deelivities of the 
eminence: The main ſtreet and houſes fronting it are 
upon the ridge or ſummit, and theſe. lanes-are. ſteep 
and many of them narrow. The houſes on either fide 
are large, and in general 5 or 6 ſtories, though ſome 
0 the city are ruledto 12 or 13. | 


SCOTLAND. 


of ſeſſion. Here is a throne finely ornamented, here 
his Majeſty's Commiſſioner is ſeated the time of divine 


The ſummit of the ſteeple reſembles an imperial crown, 
and within it is hung a ſet of bells, which are play- 
ed upon, by means of keys, like a harpſicord, from 
.I to 2 o'clock every day, Sundays excepted. The 
' churches contained in this ſtructure, with the other 


I F eſtabliſhed churches, make 12 in all, beſides two chapels- 
- þ of eaſe, and a number of diſſenting meeting-bouſes of: 


overy-devominarion. 

On the ſouth ſide of St. Giles's church, there is 2 
ſquare of. very fine buildings, called the Parliament 
Cloſe; the weſt and part of the ſouth fide of which- 


are taken up with the Parliament Houſe, contain- 
ing the ſeveral. courts of juſtice, convention of the- 


royal burghs, exchequer, Jawyers' library, &c. In 
the outer Parliament Houſe, there is-afine marble ſta- 
tue of Duncan Forbes, Eſq; of Culloden, dim Lord 


Near the Parliament Cloſe, but on the oppoſite ſide 
of the ſtreet, there is a- very handſome Exchange, 
where the merchants-meet-to do-buſineſs. The court 


| | in the center is 96 by 86 feet; a platform on the. 
Parliaments were held, as are ſtill the ſupreme courts | ſouth ſide, ſupported by pillars: and arches, forms 


a piazza, and in the center, a pediment with the 


city's arms repreſented. on. it, n * four 
Corinthian pilaſters. 


1 


plentifully ſupplied with ſprings of excellent water, 


. conveyed in pipes to a reſervoir, and thence into the 


ſeveral: fountains erected at proper diſtances, and alſo- 
to many of the houſes. 


ing of three courts, and encompaſſed on all fides with: 
buildings, Its outward-appearance has little to re- 
commend it. Here the Principal and 5 of the Pro- 


ral eurioſities, 13 or 14 claſe · rooms, the library, com- 
mon- hall, divinity-hall, and repoſitory for anatomical. 


1 


the character the Univerſity has acquired in every 


ſervice during the ſeſſion of the General Aſſembly. 


| Preſident of the Court of Seſſion, and in the middle of 
|. the ſquare a noble equeſtrian ſtatue. of Charles II. 


From a hill“ at the diſtance of; 3 alles, the city i is 


Near the Potter - row ſtands the Univerſity, offt. 


feſſors have houſes. There i is alſo a muſeum of natu- 


preparations. When the South Bridge is finiſhed, it is 
expected that a new College will be built, worthy of 


The great church of St. Giles is a fine Gothig 1 
building, in the form of @ croſs, divided now int 75 
| 4 churches,. one of which has been lately repaireck-; 12 
in an elegant manner, where the magiſtrates attend > os os. 45 


8 » 


I | divine ſervice, and the judges in their habits, in time 


- - * 
£ 1 44 


„ M e sc o LAN D. 


branch of polite literature, particularly i in whatever | triotic cxertions for the * — nden * 
reſpects the medical line, in which it 1s reckoned proſperity of this city muſt be remembered, while a 
fluperior to every inſtitution in the world. This Col- | monument of the diſintereſtedneſs, good taſte, Ay, | 
lege was founded in 1581 by charter from James VL. | and public ſpirit of either ſhall remain. 
but its privileges and profeſſors have been ſince occa- Among the public buildings of this city Heriot's . 
fionally increaſed, and they being men of the frft me- | Hoſpital ought not to be omitted. It is a piece of 
rit, it has now become one of the beſt regulated and noble architecture, the plan of which was drawn by 


* moſt flouriſhing univerſities in Europe. The patro- | the celebrated Inigo Jones, It contains 112 boys, the _ 
1 nage and chancellorſhip are inveſted in the Lord Pro- | ons of decayed tradeſmen, to whoſe morals and edu- 
1 voſt, Magiſtrates, and City- council. cation the greateſt attention is paid Watſon's Hoſ- 


In and about the city, there are ſeveral magnificent pital is alſo a noble edifice, and its funds are applied . 
ſquares, in which the houſes are uniform and very | to the maintenance and education of 60 boys, ſons 
| handſome. The principal of theſe are George s Square, | of decayed merchants, upon the moſt liberal plan. 
in the South Town, which contains above 37, 683 ſquare | There are alſo ſeveral other charitable inſtitutions; 
yards, and St. Andrew's in the North Town, which | as the Merchants Maiden Hoſpital, Trades Maiden 
contains about 35,970 ſquare yards. The ſtreets in | Hoſpital, Orphan Hoſpital, three Charity Work 
the North Town are ſpacious and well paved, moſt of | Houſes, Lady Maxwell's and ſeveral other chaity- 
ttzhem exceed 100 feet in breadth, and none of them | ſchools —The Royal Infirmary is alſo a noble inſtitu- 
under. All the buildings are elegant. The Regiſter- tion, and, beſides its other ſalutary effects, contributes 
oſſice, which fronts the north end of the North Bridge, | not a little to the improvement of the medical — in 
is built in the higheſt ſtile of architecture. It has a | the univerſity. | 
court before it 40 feet in breadth, and including the With reſpe& to the number of b | in this 
diameter of the dome, the building extends 200 by | metrepolis, conſidering the extent of the city, and the 
120 feet. TheTheatre-royal alſo ftands at the north | height of the houſes, it cannot be eftimated at leſs 
end of the North Bridge, and is both elegant and com- | than 100,000; and ſuch is the purity of the air, 
modious. The Phyſician's Hall, is a very handſome | plenty of proviſions, the excellency of the water, the 
building, and St. Andrew's Church, which fronts it, convenience of education of every kind, and genteel 
is a model of elegant ſimplicity: Irs lofty ſpire will | accommodation, that it muſt conſtantly be upon the 
be an ornament to the town. The New Afembly | increaſe. But what will in a peculiar manner pro- 
Rooms are extremely elegant: The principal ball- | mote the increaſe of this city in wealth and grandeur, 
room is 92 feet by 42, and 40 feet high. The prin- | as well as population, is the ſpirit for commerce which - 
<ipal ftreets of the new town are Prince's, George's, | ſeems at preſent to have diffuſed itſelf among all ranks. 
and Queen's ſtreet, running in a direction nearly | The various conveniencies in the vicinity of Edin- 
parallel to the main ftreet of the old town, each of them | burgh for carrying on manufactures of every kind, 
above 4000 feet in length. Theſe, at equal diſtances, | and the ready acceſs to materials and the Proper 
are interſected by other ftreets, ſo that the town is | markets, mult certainly encourage this ſpirit, and di. 
thereby divided ĩnto parallelograms. For joining | poſe men of fortune and addreſs to employ part of 250 
- - the old town to the extended royalty on the north | their capitals in promoting trade and manufactures, 
| ſide of the city, a bridge conſiſting of 5 arches was | which have always been conſidered as the moſt certain © 
laid over the North Lech 1134 feet in length, and | means of diffuſing plenty, wherever they are eſtablifh- Bn 
finiſhed in the year 1772; and another bridge, in | ed and properly conducted. 
a dire& line with the former, is already thrown The government of the city is 1 in a 3 85 
over the Cowgate, to gise the ſame convenience to | Provoſt, 4 Bailies, (who have each the power of a ſhe- 
the ſouthern diſtricts. The firſt idea of theſe bridges | riff, }a Dean of Guild, and Treaſurer, with a Common 
was, it is ſaid, ſuggeſted by James VII. but it was re- Councit of 25. The incorporated trades are in num- 
| ſerved for the gentlemen of public ſpirit that preſided | ber 14, each of which chuſes its own Deacon. The 
1 an the City- council in the 18th century to improve the | ſame kind of government, with ſome variations, prevails 
"IF" hint. At the head of theſe ftand the late Provoſt George | in all the royal burghs of Scotland. For the ſuppreſ- 
RE Drummond and Sir James Hunter Blair, whoſe pa- | fon of tumults, beſides the garriſen in the caſtle, they 


$ COT 


have 16 codiphaten of train-bands, and a ſtanding 
company of town guards, of which the Lord . 
is, ex officio, colonel. . 
The library belonging to the Univerſity has been of 

; late conſiderably augmented, and its muſeum, the do- 
nation of Sir Andrew Balfour, contains a good collec- 
tion of natural and literary curioſities; but the Ad- 
vocates library is far more valuable, and contains an 

amazing number of books, collected with exquiſite 

taſte and judgment. 
The principal buſineſs in the city at Preleat con- 
ſiſts of money negotiations, the greateſt part of all the 
money in the kingdom centering there; in conſequence 
of which, beſides 4 public banks, there are many 
banking-houſes, where traders and manufacturers in all 
the towns in Scotland are accommodated with money, 
by diſcounting their bills, or by caſh-credits upon pro- 
per ſecurity. When the trade of the city is extended, 


and manufactures multiplied about it, money tranſ- 


actions will increaſe in proportion, and buſineſs of e- 
very kind will thereby become briſker. 

The Magiſtrates of Edinburgh govern the Canon- 
gate and Leith by deputies. Leith is the port of 
Edinburgh, and has of late been greatly improved, 
and many handſome houſes added to it. The trade 
alſo of late hath been flouriſhing, and the harbour 
conſtantly full of ſhipping. This induced the Ma- 
giſtrates of Edinburgh to procure ſeveral plans for en- 
larging and improving the harbour, and to apply to 
Parliament for a bill to enable them to put the moſt eli- 
gible plan in execution; but they met with oppoſition. 


A good harbour is however ſo eſſential to the trade and | 


navigation of the place, that it is hoped matters will 
ſoon be accommodated, and the harbour property 3 im- 
8 . to the N of all . 


| ROXBURGH, | 1 
Comprebending Teviotdale, Lidęſdale, and Eſkdale, 
-CON TAINING 30 MILES BY IS. 


Towns: | Lat N. Ton. M. it Rivers. 
Jedburgh 55 30 2 28| Tefy & Jed 

| Kelſo 55 38] 2 20 | Tweed 

oy. V 
Hawick | 55 200 2 39 Teviot 

Eddinſton IS 29] 2 39] | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, Oe. 
This county contains 3 preſbyteries, to which be- 
long 25 pariſhes, and, with the Merſe, makes upa pro- 
vincial fynod. The principal mountain of the chain, 


L AND. 


which divides South from. North Britain, 10 called E 


Cockraw. This chain in general yields excellent 
paſturage, and plenty of lime and free ſtone. All kinds 


of grain are produced here; but the ſoil is particular- 
ly famous for oats, great quantities whereof are ex- 
ported into England. Kelſo being a thoroughfare from 
Scotland to England, has the principal trade of the 
county, though it is only a burgh of barony. The 
Duke of Roxburgh's family-ſeat ſtands near it, at the 
n of the Tweed and the Teviot. 


PEEBLES OR TWEEDALE, 


CON1AINING 28 MILES BY 18. 


pes. 


Towns. [ Lat. N. | Lon.W. | | Rivers. 
Peebles 35 13 0 Tweed 
Eddleſtown $5 431 3 Peebles 
Linton ISS 45 | 3 13 | Lyne 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, &c. 

This county contains 17 pariſhes, all included 
within the preſbytery of Peebles. The hills here, 
of which the meſt conſiderable is Braidalb, are all yer- 
dant ; and the vallies with which they are inter- 
mixed, are very fruitful in corn and graſs, The air is 
pure and temperate, and the rivers and lakes abound 
with ſalmon, trout, &c. There is alſo great plenty of 
limeſtone, rich crops of barley and oats, large flocks of 
ſheep on the hills, and an excellent breed of black 
cattle. Near Peebles may ſtill be ſeen the remains of 
a Roman n. | 


K 1 RECUDB RIGHT, 
a Stewarty, 
CONTAINING 43 MILES BY 32, 
Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon.W. | | Rivers, 
Kirkcudbright 54 50 | 3 48 | Dee | R 
New Galloway · 55 3 3 50 Kenn 
Kelly 54 54 | 4 $8 | Fleet. 
Orr 54 56| 3 32 | Orr 
Kirkonnell 54 37 | 3 10 | Nith 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, 8 Oc. 


This ftewarty conſiſts of moorlands covered with 
heath, intermixed with ſome few groves of trees, and 
pleaſant vallies. Vaſt herds of ſmall black cattle and 


| flocks of ſheep are grazed here, and afterwards driven 


into England, where they bring a good price. The 
capital which gives name to the ftewarty, is an an- 
cient burgh, and has ſome tolerable ſtreets, and houſes 


| built of ſtone, with a ſafe and commodious harbour; 


48 rr 
but the inhabitants ſeem to have little ſpirit for trade, 
though no ſituation can be more advantageous. New 


Galloway is ſituated on Loch-Keun, and has a good 


L AN p. 
good trade, and Sroqubar ſeveral pete x an 
tures. 


SE IR K 

weekly market, where, in the article of corn, and others 12 L K , 
4 CONTAINING 16 MILES BY 13. 
relating to proviſions, a good deal of buſineſs is done. —— t dee — 
On Loch- Kenn there is an excellent ſalmon- ſiſnery. Toon. LL. N. Lon. K. L Rivers, wt 
The Look v abou 5 miles long. * Selkirk +, s 32 2 39 | Etrick , 
| | Bolefidde 35 34| 2 37 | Tweed 
WIGTON, Rr | $5 36] 2 4x | Galla 
| - CONTAINING 37 MILES BY 26. | 5 | | Ta | 225 

5 wg 2 | The hills 5 in this county feed vaſt herds of Black” | 
e IR + : 11 8 5 Loffie | cattle and flocks of ſheep, with which-the inhabitants. 
Whithorn 54 434 33 carry on a trade with England. The vallies and banks 
Stranrawer „„ el Jof the Etrick are very fertile in. corn and hay. Sel- 


Air $ ail, Produce, Trade, M, anufaFures, Se. 


This county is fitter for paſture than agriculture, 
for which reaſon grazing is the principal buſineſs. At 
an average, from this county, 50,000 head of cattle 


are driven annually ! into England. The fiſheries on the 


eoaſt and rivers is another branch of buſineſs which em- 


ploys many of the inhabitants. | 


[ 


DUMFRIES, 
| Comprebending Annandale, Niilſlale, and E Wes 
CONTAINING 35 MILES BY 34. | 


Towns. | Lat. N. Len. W. | | Rivers, © 

Dumfries | 55 2 | 3 25 | Nith 

Annan 54 $5 | 2 36 Annan 
Drumlanrig 55 13 | 3 30 | Nith 

Lochmaben 53 8| 3 7 IL. Maben . 

Sangquhar 15 20 3 

Dalbeth R 
Aloffat 5 24] 3 xx | Annan 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, ec. | 


This is a pleaſant fertile county, beautifully varie - 
. gated with hills, vallies, wood, and water. In ſome 
of the brooks, after heavy rains, pieces of gold have 
been found. Grain of every kind is produced here, 
and plenty of fruit, roots, and vegetables. The capi- 
tal may be called the Liverpool of Scotland. It has 
ſpacious ſtreets, and a bridge of 13 arches over the 
| Nith, eſteemed the beſt in Britain, next to thoſe of 


London, Weſtminſter, and Rocheſter. This is the 


ſeat of a provincial ſynod. Near Drumlanrig, the Duke 
of Queenſberry has a. noble ſeat, with hanging gar- 
Jens cut out of a rock down to the Nith, adorned 


kirk is the ſeat of a preſbytery, a weekly market, and 
ſeveral fairs. The principal buſineſs of the be Irons. is 
ſhoemaking: 


A v | 
Comprebending Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham, 
coN FAINING GO MILES Zy 40. 


Towns. Rivers, 


| Lt: N. 1 Lon. . * 

— —ũ— —— —.(ỹ].ꝗ‚— 
Ayre | 55 37 |, 4 23 | Ayre 
| Trome 55 40 | 4. 27 | Irvine 
| Kilmarnock | 55 39| 4 17 | Marnock: 

Stuartown "55 43 | 4 20 | Annack 

Mechlin NT. 29 mn | 

Girvan 55 18 | 4 42 | Girvan 
Saltcotts 30 41 4 36 
stevenſtown s 42 4 34 
Beith 55 44 4 23 

| Dalry $5684 4 314-- 

| Fairly 55 48 | 4 40 | Clyde 

Largs SS F010 4- 41 Stincher 
Kilwinning 55 43 | 4 29 | Garnock 

Maybole $5 24 1] 14? 

Dalrymple 1:33 : 37:4: 4 Des 

Ochiltree ä 55 4 6 | Lugar 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, Oc. 

Carrick is not ſo mountainous as Galloway, upon 
which it borders, and beſides grazing and agriculture, 
the fiſhery on the coaſt may give employment to many 
of the inhabitants. It is divided from Kyle by the 
river Doon. Kyle is a fertile and populous country, 
every where ſtu lcd with noble and elegant ſeats. Its 
capital, Ayre, has a good harbour, and well ſituated 
for an extenſive trade. Its juriſdiction extends from 
the mouth of the Clyde to the borders of Galloway. It 
has an Old and New Town, joined by a ſtone bridge 


wüh fountains: ang. g79tt06- D umfries has a waned þ of 4 arches ; and in the middle of ** New Town, the 


river turns ſeveral mills. 'This town is + nk for the 
treacherous murder of many noblemen and gentlemen, | 
who, being called together during atruce by Edward 
I. were all ſecured as they entered, and immediately 
hanged, an action which Sir William Wallace re- 


venged the night after; for, coming up with a party, 


while the Engliſh were rejoicing over the ſucceſs of 
their ſcheme, he ſet fire to the barns where they 
were carouſing, and burnt all that were in them. A- 


bout a mile from the town, are the remains of a la- 
zar-houſe, appropriated by King Robert Bruce for | 


maintaining lepers. Upon the water of Doon, which 


iques from a lake 6 miles by 2, there is a bridge of one 


arch go feet long, which is wider than the Rialto at | 

Venice, or the middle arch of the great bridge at 
Vork. A rich kind of cheeſe is made here . 
Dunlop, e many to Cheſhire. | 1 


LINLITHGOW OR WESTLOTHIAN, 


CONTAINING 14 MILES RY 13. 


1 


1 Lat. N. . EE Rivers. 
Inlithgow 6 3.6 3 24 Lin 
South Queensferry | 356 0 3 12 
Borrowſtoneſs $09 vi + Wt” | 
Kirkliſton $5 58| 3 15 | Almond 
Bathgate I 55] 3 27 | Avon ©. 
Calder | 55 54 | 3 20 | Almond 
 Whitburn 55 54 r Ditto 
Dalmenny 55. So 3 10 
Torphichen 57 3 26 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufu@ures, Se. 
This is a very pleaſant county, produeing plenty of 


corn, coal, limeſtone, fine paſtures, and falt. The Forth, 
a lake hard by the capital, and its rivers, yield plen- 


ty of fiſh, Linlithgow was once the reſidence of the | 
' Scottiſh kings, and has ſtill ſome remains of its former 
grandeur, particularly the cathedral, the palace#and | 


fountains; but theſe, as well as all the buildings in the 
| town, have felt the hand of time. The water: of the 
lake is reckoned famous for bleaching and clearing of 
linen; but much of the trade ſeems to have fled from the. 
capital to Borrowſtownneſs, where there is a good dea 
ot ſhipping, and a-conſiderable ..ufine's carried.on with 
England and the continent. In the neighbourhood 
of Linlithgow, there are ſeveral monuments of anti- 
quity; as an ancient altar at Kipps, to the ſouth of 
the town, conſiſting of large unpoliſhe ſtones, leaning 
againſt one vulgarl, called . s Oven, 


49 
and Julius's Hoff- court. Near it are ſeveral large 
ſtones erected in a circle, ſuppoſed to be a Druidical 
temple, or funeral monument. Severus's Wall begins 
about 4 miles north eaſt of Linlithgow, and running 
acroſs the country weſt to the Frith of Clyde, ends at 


| Kilpatrick, near Dumbarton. In the reign of King 


James VI. a mine was diſcovered in this county, which 
yielded a conſiderable quantity of filver. The ſeat of 
the Earl of Hopeton, which is reckoned a noble piece 
of architecture, ſtands near Queensferry. This burgh 
ſlands on the narroweſt part of the Frith of Forth. 
Here Margaret Queen of Malcolm Canmore uſed to- 
ferry over to Dumfermline, when ſhe went to viſit a 
monaſtery ſhe had built there, whence thus place $62: 
its name. 


6 LANARK, 
| Cumprebenting Clyde dale and the Barony of Glaſgow, 
CONTAINING. 4O MILES BY 24. 


— 


Towns. | Lat. N.] Lon. W.. Rivers. 
Glaſgow | 55 52] 4 + 5| Clyde | 
Lanark. Fs: 40-|- 3 44 | Ditto. 

Hamilton 55 47] 3: 54 Avon. 
Rutherglen- '| 55 51] 4 4| Clyde 
. Strathaven FT 427} $ $9 4 Avon 
|  Newbigging- 55 40% 3 29 | Medway: 

Douglas 55 32] 3 47 | Douglas. 
Liſmahago 55 38] 3. 47 Nithan 
Bothwell FFF 
Ardrie $5 IF 3 30 I 
Partick. . 15553} 4 2] Kelvin 
| Govan 33 sr 4 10 Clyde! 
Anderſton 33 31 4 8 
Finny ſtown „ ehe 
Canal Baſon 1 | 4 5 [Canal 
Leadbill / V 

ser „ 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufaduret, Qc. 
This county is both pleaſant and fertile, producing. 
grain of every kind, good paſturage, vegetables, gar- 
den and orchard fruit, coal, lead, lime, freeſtone, lapiſ· 
lazul, &c. The river Clyde, with which it is princi- 
pally watered, riſes in Errick hill, where the Tweed and 
the Annam alſo have their ſource, and has contributed 
not a little to the beauty and opulence of the lower 
part of this county being navigable for ſhips of any 
burthen to Port Glaſgow, and from thence, ſince it 
was deepened a few years ago, for veſſels of 80 or 100 
tons to the Broomilaw. Although the county takes 
its name from Lanark, where the Knight of the ſhire 


3 
- 4, * 


is elected, the priz.cipal place in it is Glaſgow,, 


30 
the ſecond city in extent to Edinburgh, and by 
| far the firſt for trade and manufactures in Scotland. 
The ſtreets; either croſs each other at right angles, or 
are perpendicular to the great ſtreet, which lies eaſt, 
and weſt, and when all the deſigns are.completed, will. 
extend above a mile weſtward from the croſs. All the 
ſtreets are ſtraight, ſpacious, and. well paved; the houſes. 


regular, and built of the beſt materials: All the public 


buildings, and many of the private houſes are in the 


bigheſt taſte; inſomuch, that it may juſtly be ſaid of 


Glaſgow, that for elegance and regularity, it is ſecond 
to no city in Europe. The Cathedral, which is a ſtu- 
pendous Gothic building, has a venerable appearance, 

and perhaps the completeſt fabric in that ſtile of ar- 
cChitecture in Scotland. It contains three churches, 
and there is room for more. A very high ſpire ſprings 
from one of its towers, which, with its rows of pillars | 
and high towers, gives it an air of folemnity, grandeur, 
and magnificence. 
there are ſeven others in the city, all large and 
convenient, and ſome of them, particularly St. 
Andrew's, built in a ſumptuous and elegant ſtile. Be- 

ſides the churches, there are two chapels of eaſe, and 

diſſenting meeting houſes of almoſt every denomina- 

tion. The houſes in ſeveral ſtreets are ſupported with 
arcades which form piazzas, and the Exchange is ſpa- 
cious, convenient, and magnificent. Hard by the Ex- 

change is a handſome new building, called the Tontine, 

fitted up in the moſt elegant taſte for a tavern, a coffee - 
| houſe, and hotel, capable of accomodating and enter- 
taining the moſt illuſtrious ſtranger. Nor is this the 
only place proper for the accomodation of ſtrangers; 
for the Saracen's Head and Bull Inns, &c. are inferior 
to none in Britain. From 1 to 2 P. M, the merchants 
are entertained upon Change, with the muſic bells, a 


. 


ſet of which they have in the tolbooth ſteeple. Inſhort, 


the churches, bridges, markets, town-houſe, aſſembly 


| room, guard, and all the other public works ſhow the | 


_ taſte, the ſpirit, and opulence of the place. Towards: 

the weſt end of the town, ſome of the ſtreets are entire- 
Iy filled with the houſes of eminent merchants, that 
look like ſo many palaces, and the country for ſeveral 


miles round the town, is ſtudded with handſome villas | 


whither the merchants return with their families dur- 
ing the ſummer. But the ſpirit which the inhabitants 
have diſcovered in embelliſhing the city, is ſtill ſurpaſſ- 
ed by that which they have always ſhown in extend- 
ing their trade, and multiplying their manufactures. 


Beſides theſe three churches 


7 . 0 r { AND. 


in ſtriking out new branches of buſineſs or improving 
the old, ſo that the variety and extent of the buſi- 
neſs carried on are equally aſtoniſhing, which in 
ſome meaſure may be.eſtimated from the enormous 
ſum of near 2 millions ſterling, in which America ſtood 
indebted to this fingle city, when the communication 
was ſhut up, although previous to that period, the 
merchants had been as active in winding. up their A- 
merican affairs as poſſible. 

For improving the manufactures, promoting the in- 
tereſt of trade, ſettling differences among merchants, 
and other important purpoſes, a new iaftitution called 
the Chamber of Commerce hath been lately eſtabliſhed 
here, which promiſes to be of conſequence to the com- 
munity. This inſtitution was firſt projected, and alſo - 
brought to maturity by Patrick Colquhoon Eſq; late 
Provoſt, who alſo obtained the royal ns for its 
[eſtabliſhment as a corporation. 

For diſcounting bills, and accomodating the mer- 
chants with caſh credit, there are four banks, whoſe 
notes have a general circulation through Scotland. 

The Univerſity is ſpacious, well built, and richly en- 
dowed, and the departments in general filled with 
learned and able profeſſors. It was founded in 1453 
by James II., and its privileges granted by Pope Ni- 
cholas V., the ſame as thoſe of Benomia in Italy, have 
been confirmed by ſucceeding princes. It has a large 
and valuable library of books and manuſcripts. Among 
many others who are mentioned with honour in the 
annals of literature, the famous Buchannan, Cameron, 
and Ramſay author of the travels of i ek. & c. were 
bred here. | 

The city and ſuburbs are conſtantly lee and ; 
together contain at leait 60,000 inhabitants. Had 
the revolution i in America not happened, it would in 


as Edinburgh. | 
The great Canal, which is intended to unite the 
Friths of Forth and Clyde is brought within a mile of 
Glaſgow; and to keep down the price of coals, a ſmall 
canal is brought to the N. E. end of the city, for ſe- 
veral miles through countries abounding in coal. 
Hamilton is of itfelf a handſome little town, and its 
ſituation particularly beautiful; but its principal or- 
nament is the Duke of Hamiltons palace, where the 
noble family refides. The front is adorned with dif- 


ferent orders of architecture, the apartments ſpaci- | 
ous, and the pictures, furniture, and other decora- 


Ilere ingenuity ſeems to be conſtantly on the ſtreteh 


tions exquiſitely fine. 


Around Hamilion there are 


a few years have been in proportion as much increaſed 5 


many arches which i in a great WR Tu pply the 
market of OO with fruit. 


R E N FREW, 
CON TAINING 30 MILES BY T3, 
Towns. 4 Lat. N Lon. W. - | | Rivers. 

Renfrew 488. 83-4 43 | Clyde 
Paiſley © $3 - Is 4 19 | Cart 
Shaws -1's5 s | Ditto 
Kilbarchan SS I 4 26 | 
Port Glaſgow 55 35s | 4 33 | Clyde. 
Greenock 55 36] 4 38 Ditto 
Gourack 35 36 4 41 | Ditto 
Elder 55 31 4 23 
Maxweltown 55 30 4 20 
Inverkipp 55s 57 | 4 44 | Clyde. 
Neilſtown | 155 46 4.49 4 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M. anufaures, Qc. | 


That part of the county which lies next the Clyde 


is very fruitful and pleaſant, but towards the 8. W. 
it is more mountainous. Beſides the Clyde it has the 
black and white Cart, which unite their ſtreams before 
they join the Clyde. At their conflux, there is a 


noble ſtone. bridge ſo conſtrued that one may pals 
to each ſide of their ſtreams when ſeparated as well as. 
when united. This was part of the ancient inheritance. 


of the Stewarts, before they came to be kings of Scot- 
land, and before the union gave title of Baron to the 
Prince of Scotland, as it does now, with that of Snow- 
den in Wales, to the Prince Royal of Great Britain. 
The county town is nothing -remarkable ; but Paiſ- 
ley, which lies about two miles farther ſouth, is a large 


populous place, where the ſheriff.courts are held. It 
lies on both ſides of the Cart, over which it has 3 


ſtone bridges, and it has ſeveral ſtreets well paved, 


and lined with handſome houſes generally three ſtories 


high. Befides the Abbey, which is a collegiate charge, 
it has 3 churches and ſome diſſenting meeting houſes. 
Thread, lawns, and gauzes are manufactured here to 


an amazing extent, which, with ſome filk manufactures 


employ many thouſands. Maxweltown, which is but 

at a ſmall diſtance, alſo carries on a very great buſineſs 

in the ſame line, and is a very thriving place. For diſ- 

patch of, and facilitating buſineſs. both here and at 

Paiſley, a bank has been lately erected, in which the 

_ molt confiderable manufaQurers, and fome gentlemen 
in the country are concerned. 

About 5 miles farther weſt mand the village of 

_ Eibbarchan, which in a very few years, by the induſtry 


8COTLAND. 
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paſture than corn. 


and example of one ſingle family, of the name of Bar- 
bour, hath riſen to opulence and increaſed amazingly, 
Inits manufactures it is a miniature of Paiſley, and, for 
its extent, does a great dealof buſineſs. | 
Port Glaſgow is the ſeat of the cuſtom houſe, ad 
is conſtantly increaſing. It has an excellent harbour, 
and a noble dry dock for cleaning and refitting the 
ſhips. This is alſo a commercial place, but the only 
manufacture is cordage, and ſugar-refining. Two miles 
lower on the ſame ſide of the river ſtands Greenock, a. 


large well built populous town, where there is a branch 
.. of the-cuſtom houſe. 


Ja battery of 15 guns to command the river, with good 


It has alſo an excellent harbour, 


ſeamen and excellent pilots. There are but few ma- 


nufactures here excluſive of what is connected with the 


building and rigging of ſhips, but there are ſeveral 


| conſiderable merchants who have a great foreign trade. 


Here are three churches and ſome. diſſenting meeting 
houſes, generally well filled. This is the principal 


| place in Scotland for the herring fiſhery, where a num- 


ber of veffels are annually fitted out and rendezvouz 


on their return, for aſcertaining the bounty and the 
Wie of their * 


CONTAINING 24 MILES BY 20. 


To ons. Lat. N. | Lon. W. | Rivers. 
Dumbarton „ | Leven 
Kilpatrick , | 55 55] 4 23| Chde 
Kirkintuiloch 155. 56 | 4 ] Kelvin 
Cumbern 44: af 3 49 
nn. F 37 Clyde 


Air, Soil, Produce Trade, ManufaBures, Sc. 


This county lies on the north ſide of the Clyde, 
and iu the vallies the ſoil is fertile in all kinds of 
grain. The upper part is mountainous and fitter for 
The capital makes no great fi- 
gure, though there are few places better ſituated for 
trade. At a little diſtance from the town, ſtands a 
caſtle on a craggy rock, peaked and ſteep on every 
fide, except towards the Clyde, with a high watch 
tower, beſides ſeveral low ones. 'This is one of the 


moſt important paſſes between the low country and 
the highlands, which Buchannan thought impregna- 
ble. In this county is Loch Lommond, extending 24 
miles in length, and in ſome places 8 in breadth, upon 
which the family of Luſs has a fine ſalmon fiſhery. 


Beſides ſelmon, there is a variety of other fiſh eatehed 
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here, particularly a delicious kind of cel called pollac. 
The Leven iffues from the loch, and is navigable all its 
courſe. Its banks are covered every ſummer with 
linen and cotton cloth to be whitened for printing 
and other purpoſes. At Dumbarton a bottle work 
has lately been erected, and at Kilpatrick a large 
manufacture of edged took and utenſils for all domeſ- 
tic and mechanical purpoſes. | 


STIRLING, 


CONTAINING 20 MILES BY I2. 


—_— 


'{ owns. | Lat, N. Lau. W. j Rivers. 
Stirling 56 6| 3 48 Forth 
St. Ninians 1 
Bannockburn VV 
Denny 36 $3.4 47 | Carron 
Falkirk 55 58] 3 37 | Canal 
Camelon „ 

Airth 46 343M Airth 
Dumin WV Enricck 
Kilſyth 55 „8. 3 51 | Kilfyth 
Sea Lock „% 40+: 

* | 56 1 1 | 


- _ Soll, Produce, 75 -ade, Manufaftures , & „ 


This county is extremely fertile in all kinds of 


| grain, and enjoys a very ſalubrious air. Towards the | 
north it has the Ochil hills, which are always verdant, | 
excepting when there is a fall of ſnow. Wheat, and 
other rich kinds of grain thrive in this ſoil, and herds | 
of cattle are fattened on its paſtures. Coal and lime- | 
ſtone are found here in great plenty, and there 1 1s alſo | 
abundance of game. 

Stirling, the county town, ſtands upon the declivity 
of a ſteep rock, by the Forth, over which it has a noble 
{tone bridge of 4 ſtately arches with an iron gate. 
Upon the top of the rock there is a caſtle, ſtrengthen- 
ed on every ſide by batteries and ramparts, with a 


conſiderable number of great guns for defending the 


paſſage of the bridge. The garriſon conſiſts of about 


' 200 men excluſive of officers. 


garden. 'The principal ftreet in the town 18 handſome, 
and ſo broad that it looks like a ſquare. The other 
ſtreets are narrow, but well paved. The town-houſe 
is handſome, and the church a noble Gothic ſtruQure, | 
ſeated for 2 audiences; it has a lofty ſteeple with a chime 
of bells. On the ſouth ſide, behind the town gardens, on 
the top of a precipice, there is very fine walk hewn out 


SCOTLAND 


| at the diſtance of 24 miles S. E. At the weſt end of 


This caſtle was long | 
the reſidence of the kings of Scotland, and was great- | 
ly embelliſhed by king James V. Inthe park belong- 
ing to it are ſtill very viſible the traces of the kings 


of the rock, the declivity whereof is all planted with 
odoriferous ſhrubs, and in all weathers the walk is dry. 
Towards the eaſt epd of the walk, you ſee the windings 
of the Forth, through a wide extended plain; ſtudded 
on each ſide, with towns, villages, and gentlemen's : 
ſeats, and variegated with gardens, orchards, meadows, 
and fruitful fields, and the ſhips ſailing on the river, but 
| whether outward or inward bound, impoſſible to diſco- 
ver: The hills and craggy rocks which bound this pro- 
ſpect are covered with innumerable flocks, and the caſtle 
of Edinburgh and Arthur's Seat are ſeen in full view, 


this walk, you ſee a level plain extending 8 or 10 miles 


every way, all arable or meadow ground, and adorned 


with many elegant feats. The harbour lies a little be- 
low the bridge, and the town has a good ſalmon fiſhery, 
with ſeveral manufactures of ſerges, carpeting and o- 
ther woollen ſtuffs, and an hoſpital for decayed mer- 


| chants nobly endowed.. Proviſions here are exceeding 


good, plentiful, and cheap, and the gentry around are 
ſocial and hoſpitable,, which renders the place very a- 
. greeable. 

Falkirk is a large will built lus; having a well 
furniſhed market and a good inland trade. Near this 
toven upon the river Carron, is a famous iron work, 
allowed to be the moſt extenſive and beſt conducted 
of any thing of the kind in the world. The num- 
ber of hands employed in this work is amazing, and. 
have already raiſed a conſiderable village at the work, 
which is daily increaſing. The proprietors, who are | 
. diſtinguiſhed by the firm of the Carron Company, 

have alſo ſeveral ſhips, which ſail to London and the 
continent, and take in goods upon freight for the mer- 
chants of Glaſgow. The great Canal, which joins the 
Frith of Forthat Grangemouth, has ope ned acommuni- 
cation between the two Friths for veſſels of 100 tons, 
ſo that the intercourſe is rendered eaſy and commodi- 
ous. | 75 
CLACKMANNAN AND KINROSS. 


cox ſAINING T6 MILES BY 10. 


U > 07 * 3 3 * 
VIS: E's 
1 
oy * 


Towns. | Lat. N. Lon. 72 Rivers. | 
Clackmannan 306 15 3 36 | Forth 
Culroſs. 56 8 3 34 | Ditto: 

Alloa. 36 121 3 30 | Ditto 
Kinroſs 56 15 | 3 7 | Loch Leven 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Man ufa 1 5 ee. 
Theſe two counties together ſenckbnly one repreſent- 
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ative to parliament. Kinroſs is generally included in 


r a *2 58. 
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Fife-ſhire, and Tlackmannan is plain fertile country, | 


producing plenty of corn and paſture, and abound- 


ing with coal, which enables the inhabitants not only 
to ſupply the neighbourhood, but alſo to export large 


| quantities to England, Holland, and France. From 


this county too, are all the maritime towns north of 


the Tay ſupplied with coals. Alloa is the official port, 


whence all exports are made, and imports unloaded, 
for expediting which there is a very good cuſtom- 
houſe. Here the Earl of Mar had a very elegant ſeat, 
encompaſſed with ve” fine plantations, AE 


extending above 20 miles along the banks of the Tay, 
which is the largeſt river in Scotland. In the Ochil 
hills, there are ſeveral minerals, as copper, lead, lapis- 
calaminaris, & . The capital, Perth, is a handſome well 
built town, ſeated between two meadows on the ſouth 
bank of the Tay, over which i it has an elegant bridge. 
The river is navigable to this town at full tide, for ſhips 
of ſome burden. Scottiſh parliaments have frequently 
been held here, and at the diſtance of about a mile, on 
the north fide of the river ſtands Scone, where the an- 
cient kings of Scotland uſed to be crowned. The front 
of the palace is 200 feet in length, the great hall 40, 
and conſidering the antiquity of the edifice, all the a- 
partments are ſpacious and magnificent; eſpecially now, 


LA N D. GY 83 
E grant of it from the crown. Perth 545 a flouriſhing 
linen manufacture, and a briſk trade with England and 
the continent. Dunkeld is the principal market town 
in the Highlands, and under the patronage of the 
Duke of Athol, ſeems to be in a very flouriſhin ſtate, 
Abernethy is a very ancient town, and egal ſup- 
poſed to have been the ſeat of the Pictiſi court. Near 
Meuthil there are ſtill the veſtiges of a Roman camp 
and a Roman paved way, extending from thence al - 
moſt to Perth, and another Roman camp in Glenbrit- 


valuable ſalmon fiſheries, particularly the Tay, the 


P E R T. HM; Earn, and the Keith, which laſt has a catara& near 
Comprebending part of Gororie, 8 Athel, Bredellane, and:| the Blair of Drummond, the noiſe of which is ſo * 
MMoateitbd. e as to ſtun thoſe who go near it. 
— CONTAINING 55 MILES ny 48. 4 | 
3 Tse. | Lat. V. Lon. N. | | Rivers. © | wh | 3 F 1 F E, 3 
— 5 == = a - 1 N CONTAINING 32 MILES By 22. 
Perth - 2 i 56 24 3 1 ö 1 0 > : I Totons. | Lat. N. | Lon, WM. Rivers. 
Dunkeld 56 33 | 3 23 | Ditto | | — mo — — 
Crieff 36 22 3 37 | Earn i Dumfermline | 3s 3} 3 | 
Dumblain 56 10 | 3 44 Allan North Queensferry | 56 2| 3 12 
Abernethy 6 18 3 7 4 Earn | Inverkeithing . 
Newburgh 56 19 3 1] Tay | Aberdeur -[ $6 G 4 '6} 
Saw 56 48 | 3 36 | Garry | ;| Burntiſland | 36 423 3 2: 
Killin 156 31| 4 8B | Loch Tay Kinghorn 336 5] 43. 0; 
| Gartmore | 56 10 4 8 Ard Kirkaldy RW 419 af 
Buchlyvie : 71 4: }F | Dyſert | 448: $j-4 -56: 
Elleth - 56 35 3 O 3 Ila Buckhaven 0 56 8 . | 
Meuthil — 3 56 191 3 37 | | Leven | ' | 56 10 | 2 47 | Leven 
Pittenweem $; a | 5 i 0 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufafures, Sc. | Welter Anſtruther | 56 12 2 31 
ful Eaſter Auſtruther | 56 12 2 30 
This is among the largeſt and the moſt plentifu ene $4t--4. as; 
counties in Scotland, the low grounds abounding in Crail _ .. "56 1% 27 
the richeſt kinds of grain, and the high in excellent | St. Andrews 30 Bf n v7 5 
paſture; interſperſed with orchards, groves, lakes, and | Coufr 56 16] 2 50 | Ede: 
rivers. The Carſe of Gowrie looks like a rich garden, | j. r 
. , e 8 Parxtancraig | 56 38 2 4t | Tay 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, H. anufacturet, E 6. 
| This county is a fine peninſula formed by the Firth 


and ſouth parts may be eſtimated from the vicinity 


and number of the towns which bave all good bays 
| and harbours, but are not ſo famous for their trade, 


as their ſituation would infer. The middle of the coun- 
try is noted for its paſtures, which are covered with 
cattle, eſpecially ſheep, whoſe wool is in high repute. 
In ſome places there are excellent freeſtone quarries, 
lead mines, and cryſtal of feveral colours. On the 
ſouth weſt are many coal pits,*out of which the inge- 


ſince it has been repaired by Lord Stormont, who got 


0 


nious Earl of Dundonald extracts a tar, which, it is 


ney. Upon ſeveral rivers in this county there are 


of Forth and Tay. Towards the weſt the land is 
high, but level in the eaſt. The fertility of the north 


#. 


It 
:Taid, preſerves ſhips better, and 18 EVR much light-" 

:er than copper ſheathing. The ſtaple manufacture is 
linen in all its various , ſhapes, plain, ſtriped, and fi- 
f gured; and numbers ſubſiſt by the coal mines, the 
fiſhery on the coaſt, and by making white ſalt. St 

Andrews was once a very flouriſhing metropolis. Its 
cathedral was conſidered as one of the nobleſt Gothic. 
ſtructures in the. world, being 370 feet long, the croſs - 
180, breadth 65, and-height 100. The univerſity, 
which is the moſt ancient in Scotland, conſiſts of 3 
colleges, and, from the ability o of i its — {ul * 
Ports a high character. 


ANGUS OR FORFAR. 


CONTAINING 46 MILES BY 34. 


a 
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This county is pretty level, and has a rich ſoil for 
corn and paſture. It has alſo large plantations of firs, 


and ſeveral good harbours. There is no conſiderable 
town in the county. Stonehaven, where the county 
meetings are held, has an excellent harbour, by the 
entrance to which there is a huge rock near 40 ells 
high, which ſeems every moment ready to fall; and at 
a ſmall diſtance there i is a 9 cave, where the 
water. Petrifies. 


ABERDEEN, 
Comprebending Mar, Gromar, Strothdee, Strathdon, Buchan, Gark 
; och, and Stratbbegy. 
cod TAININ O 73 MILES BY 28. 


Towns. | Lat. N. N. | Law, W. Ky Rivers. Towns. 1 Lat. N. | Lon. N.. Rivers. 
"Dundee 5 56 27 2 47 Tay New Aberdeen $5 ia | Dee. Fs 
Forfar | 56 35| 2 43 | 4 Old Aberdeen 137 71 2.35 Don 

Montroſe 1] 56 40 2 19 Eſx 4 Peterhead 157 29] 4 24 Uggie 
Brechin VVV 5 Old Meldrum 57 22] 2 3 1 
Meile 3 gal © 87 | Bis {4 Kintore 1-57 3s |S $4 Don. + -. 
Glammis I 56 ᷣ 33 2 49 Ditto I uverurie 157 172 2 rie and Don 
Aberbrothickxk 56 32] 2 25 5 Chapel s: „one 
Killemoor 56 38] 2 51 | Old Rain 157 22| 2 10 Ditto 
| b Inſch | 157 23] 2 14 | Inſch 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, Cc. nai 35 29 2 30 2 
; | | a 33] 1 42 ggie 
This county produces wheat and all other ſorts of | Turriff 37 34] 2 10 Doveran 
grain, and is diverſified with large hills, lakes, foreſts, | Ellan | 57 22| 1 48 | Ythan 
«paſtures, and meadows. The hills are well ſtocked Newburgh 57 19 © 42 Ditto 
with harts, hinds, roebucks, and wild fowl ; and con- Fyvie 1 37 238] 2 10 Ditto 


tain ſome mines of lead and iron. 
the ſcat of ſeveral parliaments, and had a royal palace; 
but the moſt populous and beſt built town of the coun- 

ty is Dundee. It contains above 16,000 inhabitants, 
who carry on a conſiderable trade with England and 
the Baltic, and have large manufactures of Oſnaburgs. 
Montroſe is alſo a beautiful well built town, well ſitu- 
ated for trade, and has the advantage of a noble har- | 

' bour. Aberbrothick is alſo well Ons but 1t has 
not much trade. | 


”" 


KINCARDINE OR * 


.CONTAINING 27 MILES BY 20. 


Toon. 


I Lat. N. f Ton. V. 


Rivers. 
Kincardine |57 x | 2 30 Dee 
Stonehaven 36 53] 2 2 | 
Furdon | 56 52] 2 24 i Fordun 
Bervie | 56 47| 2 Bervie 
Fettcrkairn 56 46 2 x97 


Forfar was once | 


paſture. 
and rivers, One of its mountains, Bennachee, though 
it is 14 miles from the ſea, is ſeen by the mariners a 


| Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, | Manufa@ures, &fc, , 


oats, peaſe, & c. with fruit, vegetables, and excellent 
It is interſperſed with hills, vallies, woods, 


great way from land. The hills afford excellent game, 


rivers, and there are fprings of allum- water, as well as 


allum- ſtones, from which allum is extracted. Through- 


out the whole county agriculture, grazing, or fiſhing, 


las it beſt ſuits, is the buſineſs of the men, and ſpin- 


ning or knitting ſtockings the employment of the wo- 


1 men, 


1 


The ſoil of this county is in general rich, and where 
It is highly cultivated, produces fine crops of barley, 


and peats as hard as coal. Both hills and vallies are 
well ſtocked with ſheep and black cattle ; and there 
are quarries of ſpotted marble, limeſtone, and blue 
late in many places. Pearls are alſo found in the 
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ders the city pleaſant and healthy, and its proſpect a- 
greeable. Here alſo is a college, founded by George 


$C OT 
Old Aberdeen was once the ſeat of a biſhopric, the 


£ «cathedral of which is ſtill a ſtately fabric. On the 
ſouth fide of it ſtands the King's College, which has | 


been always well ſupported with profeſſors diſtinguiſh- 
ed for their abilities and application in their ſeveral de- 


partments. Cloſe by the church there is a good li- 


brary for the uſe of the ſtudents; and leading to the 
town, over the Don, there is a bridge conſiſting of 


one immenſe arch, ſprung from two rocks, one on 


each fide, which ſerve for abutments. 


New Aberdeen is the capital of the county, and | 


the metropolis of that part of Scotland which lies 
north of the Forth. It is ſeated between the Don 
and the Dee, and only yields to Edinburgh and Glaſ- 
gow in extent and population, but to no city in Britain 
in politeneſs, hoſpitality, ſpirit, and induſtry. It ſtands 
upon three gentle eminences, the ſtreets extending to 


a plain. The market-place is ſpacious, and lined with 


houſes neatly built. Many of the merchants have 
gardens and orchards behind their houſes, which ren- 


Keith Earl Mariſchal in 1593, which is an univerſity 


of itſelf, and hath been long famous for able profeſſors 


in almoſt every branch of polite literature. Next to 


Glaſgow, Aberdeen, for trade and manufactures, 18 


the moſt confiderable town in Scotland, to the increaſe 
of which, the immenſe quantities of ſalmon catched in 
the rivers, their linen, ſtockings, and other beautiful 
manufaQures greatly contribute. The pork here is 


| reckoned the beſt cured for long voyages of any in 


Europe, for which reaſon it isbought up by the Dutch 
for victualling their Eaſt India ſhips. No place is 
better ſupplied with proviſions than Aberdeen, orcan 
be purchaſed at a more moderate rate. The number | 


of inhabitants are computed at 30,000. 


The market town of Huntly, or Strathbogy, i is al- 
ſo a very thriving place, and has increaſed in riches, 
extent, and population moſt ſurpriſingly in a very few 
years. It owes its rapid progreſs to the addreſs and 


üngenuity of Mr Hugh M*Veagh, a native of Ireland, 


who ſettled there about 50 years ago, and introduced 
the linen manufacture to that ceuntry. His ſucceſs 
was ſuch, that he was ſoon imitated by people of di- 
ſtinction in the country, who now ſaw the folly of de- 
ſpiſing mechanical employments. Hard by Huntly is 
the old caſtle which was the ſeat of the Marquiſes of 
Huntly, and on the other ſide of the Doveran, over 


which there is a ſtone bridge, a very neat houſe called 


L AN P. „ 


reſided. 


B AN F F, 


Comprebending the Enzie,the Boyn, Strathdoveren, Strathyla, Balvenie, 
 Glenlivet, and Stratbavon, 


CONTAINING 50 MILES BY 18. 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa#ures, c. 


This county is variegated in the ſame manner with 
hills and vallies, woods and rivers as the former, and it 


has alſo fine arable lands and paſtures. The ſtraths of 


Doveran, Vla, and Balvenie, are very pleaſant and fer- 


Livet are highland countries and fitter for paſture than 


pital, Banff, has no port, and conſequently very little 
trade, excepting what conſiſts in corn and ſalmon, 
of which laſt there is an excellent fiſhery on the river. 


farther weſt, has a good harbour, and though a place 
only of modern date has riſen in opulence, population, 
and extent in a ſurpriſing manner, carrying on a con- 


tinent. Fochabers has been lately removed to a more 


Duke of Gordon, muſt ſoon become conſiderable, eſpe- 
cially as there are ſo many conveniences to induce 


At a little diſtance from the Spey ſtands Gordon 
Caitle, to which ſuch large additions have been lately 
made, and the caſtle itſelf fo much embelliſhed and 


and elegant palaces i in Britain. The gardens are in 
excellent order, adorned with e fountains, wil- 


deer, &c. On the Spey there is the beſt ſalmon. fiſhing 


| Huntly Lodge, in which the late Dutcheſs — D 


Towns, Lat. N. Lon . | Rivers. 
Banff 57 42 | 2 15 | Doveran Ns 
Portſoy „% 42| 2 24 | 
Finlater $37 4381 3 
Cullen R | 
Fochaberrs | $57; 39| 2 47 | Spey 
Keith 2 $9 351-3. @ | Fm 
Balvenie _ 57 3i | 2 49.| Fiddech 
Inverlochy 4359 Wi] 3 3; Avon 
Inveravon 157 26 3 2 | Ditto 
Ruthven 137 20] 3 5 | Ditto 


tile countries, as are thoſe along the coaſt between the 
Doveran-and the Spey: But the ſtraths of Avon and 


corn, in which they are chiefly employed. The ca- 


In the neighbeurhood of Banff the Earl of Fife has a 
very elegant ſeat. Portſoy, which ſtands a few miles 


ſiderable trade with all the maritime parts of the con- 
convenient ſpot, and under the patronage of the 


manufacturers in the linen branch to ſettle there. 


improved, that when the deſign is totally completed, 
it will be one of the moſt ſpacious, commodious, 


derneſſes, ſtatues, &c. and the parks well ſtocked with 


* — 


in Scotland, and om the hills large herds of deer, and 


plenty of wild-fowl. 


ELGIN OR MURRAYSHIRE, 


Comprehending Strathſpey, 
CONTAINING 24 MILES BY 21. 


* 


Tons. | Lat. N. | Lon. . | Rivers. 
„„ 57 37 | 3 3 | Loſſie 
Girmach | $7 42 | 2- 48 | Spey 
Spynie 57 39 | 3 2 | Loch Spynie. 
| Forres 57 35-1] 4 27 
Findhorn | 57 37 | 3 32 | Findhorn 
Grange F7. -3© 3 30 | Ditto | 
Caſtle Grant 47 20 3 14 | Spey 
Tuilochgorum 57 .17 | 3 25 | Ditto 
Abernethy 157 18 | 3 21 Ditto 
Ardelack . 57 25: | 3 39 | Findhorn 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mazufatures, Tc. 


This county has the pureſt air and the beſt ſoil of 
almoſt any in the kingdom. The ſoil is light, and 
when juſtice is done to it in the cultivation, ſeldom 


fails to make rich and early returns in whatever is 
committed to it. 
ſalmon, trout, &c. and the coaſt in all kinds of white 
fiſh. The long valley watered by the Spey is a very plea- 


The lakes and rivers abound in 


ſant ftrath, principally inhabited by the Grants, a 


very reſpectable name in that country. Near Aber- 


nethy there is a large foreſt of firs and oak fit for all 
kinds of building, which are cut and conveyed down 
the river in large floats, and exported from Germach 
to England and different parts of Scotland. A very 


beautiful peeble is alſo found there called a Carngoram, 


which when poliſhed and ſet has a charming luſtre, 
The capital, Elgin, called by ſome the Richmond of 
of Scotland, is a beautiful burgh, ſeated in a delight- 
ful plain, having a ſtone bridge over the Loſſie. It 
was once the ſee of a biſhop, and the cathedral, of 
which the madneſs of the times has only left the ruins, 
was one of the moſt elegant and magnificent in Bri- 
tain. There are alſo the ruins of a caſtle which was 
deſtroyed by the Danes. Near Forres, which is ano- 
ther pretty little burgh, there is a large pillar of one 
ſtone, adorned with baſſo relievos, which was ſet up to 
immortalize the victory obtained by Malcolm M*Ken- 
neth over Sueno the King of Denmark. 
NAIRN AND CROMA RTY, 


CONAITNING 32 MILES BY 17. 


8 Towns. l Lat. N. |- Lon. W 4 Rivers. 
Nairn | $2 a35l. 3.43] Na irn 
Infchach 97. 3%] 3 37 

$7 43] 3 44 


1 


| 


” | | SB8OTV Tia N D. 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Ic. 
Theſe counties are ſo far connected, that they ſend 


| alternately a member to the Britiſh Parliament. Nairn 
contains the weſt part of the county, called Murray, 


and is remarkahly fertile in corn and paſture. In the 
S. W. and along the banks of the Nairn, there are 
ſome large plantations of firs and other trees, and 
though there are feveral lakes and mountains, yet 


there are ſome pretty villages in theſe counties. The 


harbour of Nairn is now become uſeleſs, being quite 
choaked with ſand that covers the ruins of an old caſtle. 


burgh of Cromarty is beautifully ſeated at the bottom 


of the peninſula, and has a road where the whole royal 


navy might ride in ſafety, but it is not much frequent- 
ed. All the fuel is brought from Rofs- 8 Both 
Friths teem with excellent fiſh. | 
Theſe and the neighbouring counties have every 
advantage in point of ſituation to render them flou- 
riſhing aud opulent ; and were a communication once 
opened between the eaſt and weſt coaſts by a canal of 
ſufficient capacity, to which nature hath already contri- 
buted a very conſiderable part, there is no doubt but 
all the trade from the commercial towns on the weſt 
coaſt of Britain, and the eaſt coaſt of Ireland, would paſs 
that way to Holland and the Baltic, as it would ſave 
a long and hazardous navigation, which muſt other 
wiſe be undertaken. This canal would alſo be of the 
ſame advantage to the ports on the eaſt coaſt of 
Britain, in their voyages to Ireland, America, and 
the Weſt Indies, which would thereby not only be 
ſhortened, but rendered much ſafer in time of war. 
The cheapneſs of living in theſe and the neighbour- 
ing counties, and the numberleſs conveniencies with 
which nature has indulged them, would render them a 
proper fite for manufactures, a conſideration, which, 
were the canal once finiſhed, would induce many ar- 
tiſts of every denomination to ſettle in a country 
where they could furniſh their reſpective manufactures 
upon the eafieſt terms, and have the readieſt acceſs-to 
every market where they would be moſt vendible. 
Too much cannot be ſaid in praiſe of that patriotic 
ſpirit exerted by the nobility and gentry of Scotland, 
to put the fiſheries and other projected improvements, 
which nature points out in the Highlands, on a pro- 
per footing ; and the advantages which will quickly 
accrue from views ſo liberal and difintereſted, muſt 
certainly render the memory, of the generous pro- 


| moters as laſting as the annals of time. 


The territory of Cromarty is a beautiful peninſula 
| formed by the Friths of Murray and Cromarty. The 


SCOTLAND 57 
INVERNESS, - | Inverneſs, the capital, is the next to Aberdeen in ex- 

Comprebending Aird, Strathglaſs, Badenoch, Lochaber, and Glenmo- tent and population, as well as in ſpacious and ſtately 
riſon, containing 60 miles by 45. As alſo theſe Mandi, Sie, 60 buildings. The ladies are famed for their fine com- 
miles by 20; Raſay, 11 miles by 4; Lewis and Harris, 100 by plexions and polite addreſs. About the croſs there is 
bo TR ane 6k e good ſhow of merchants? ſhops, but the trade is ſaid 


| 15 miles by 5; Barra, 6 miles by 23 Rum, 7 miles by 5; | PR | 
en 1 "Kilda, if "EY : . to have declined of late. The town ſtands moſtly on 


Ern 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, c. 


the fide of the Neſs, over which it has a very hand- 


Towns. | Lat. . Lon.W 1 * * ſome ſtone bridge of 7 arches. Its market is held 
Inverneſs e on Friday, and is well ſupplied with all kinds of pro+ 
Fort George W Ditto ä Fark 
St. Ninians 37 31 |4 14 Lochneſs DO, 
rt + 57 274 30 | Cluony This ſhire was of mock greater extent when the 
Fort Auguſtus 57 19 | 4 22 | Oich  ſheriffdom was hereditary 1 in the family of Gordon. It 
Ruthven = 37 9 3 30 Wy is ſtill large enough, and might be highly improved 
3 4 — Þ 3 | reg || were a communication opened between Locheil and 
2 V Lochneſs, which hath been already taken notice of 
Ribuy 57 2885 © | Cluony in the account of Nairn and Cromarty. | 

Dundonald 57 45 | 6 32 The coaſt of Skie is much interſected with ks. 
Dunwegan [87 38 | 6 46 . lower ground produces plenty of corn, and the 
— N hy - : | * . higher yields excellent paſturage, where large herds of 
Freenbet --- 57 27 6 32 | Loch Fynard cattle are fed, and when intended for fale, they are 

| Glenbrettle 37 25 | 6 | 23 Loch Bruel drawn after boats to the main land, acroſs the chan- 
Fairnan [287 $049 ©: nel called the Kyle. In many places iron is found in 
a $6: 4 : mo this iſland, and there is clay of a white, red, and 
Or 5 8 37 176 20 blueiſn colour. There i is alſo fine white marble, black. 
Glam 57 35|6 13 and white marcaſite, agate, and variegated ſtones of 
Kilmolnock 57 27 | 6 13. | all colours; eryſtals of different tinges, and plenty of 
OT. 25 Py} , - 3 lime and free ſtone. The iſland is alſo well ſupplied 
— : , - * with freſh water, and has ſome _ medicinal ſprings. 
Crna + 7 377 34 I The country is r. and the inhabitants Rout 
Gumneſs 9D TEM. Sie and healthy. : 

_ Rildonand | $7 17] 7 30 |. | The ifland Lewis produces barley, rye,. cats; hemp, 
gra | 3 | l ; 1 | and flax, aud abounds with cows, horſes, fheep, goats, 
Kidloch © „ and hogs. There are ſeveral creeks and landing places 
Juradale n about the ifland, bat the beſt harbour is at Stornway. 
Dunfyr 37 45 8 15 | Somme of the inhabitants are traders, and moſt of them 


ſtout and expert mariners, conſidering their practice. 
The iſla nd conſiſts only of two pariſt es, although be- 


This county: abounds in iron ore, woods, and lakes. 
One of its lakes is on the top of a high mountain, and 
extends only about 30 fathoms in length, and 6 in 
breadth, but its depth could never be fathomed. It 
is equally full at at all ſeaſons of the year, and al- 

though the water is always cold, it never freezes. A- 
bout 17 miles farther weſt, there is another, which is 
frozen ail the year round. The country about Inver- 

neſs is fertile and well cultivated, and has a very beau- 

tiful appearance, but the other parts are more proper 

tor grazing than tillage, and the inhabitants employ it 

accordingly, The Neſs abounds with excelleut ſalmon. | 

0 f — P 


fore the reformation, there were no leſs than 24. The 
property of the iſland is in the family of Seaforth. 

The iſlands of Uiſt are indented with ſeveral bays, 
and confiſt of two pariſhes. The popiſh religion 
there is more prevaleat than the proteſtant. 

Barra belongs to the chief of the M*Neils, and in 
fome places very proper for agriculture, and in others 
has excellent paſturage. It has, beſides, a number of 
ſmall iſlands about it, which have all good paſtures: 
In the ifland of Barra are {ereral rivulets which abound | 
in falmon. | CEL 

Around all tlieſe iſlands, a as well as in the Friths on 


— 


53 
the eaſt coaſt, the ſeas teem with cod, ling, herring, 
turbot, haddock, whiten, & c. and nothing is wanting 
to enrich the inhabitants, but method, induſtry, and 
perhaps longer leaſes from their landlords, who are 
ſometimes accuſed of rapacity, which never fails to 
produce careleſſneſs and poverty in their tenants. 


R O 8 8. 
* Eaft and Weſt Roſs, {:ochbroom, Lochcarron, Aud 
anach, Redcaftle, Fairntoſb, Strathpeffer, and Fairndonald, 
- CONTAINING 80 MILES BY 70. 


- 


* 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. W. | Rivers. 
D —_— 5 — — DV — 
Dingwall | 57 45 | 4 15 | Grudy 
Fortroſe 17 39|3 34 
Taine i 39 $013 49 | 3 
Dowartbeg 158 2335 © | Loch Badceat 
Grun ord 57 58 | 5 14 | Loch Grunord 
Pluckhart 39 460 1.8: Loch Ewe 
Applecroſs $97 S801 5 IF 
Strowey $7 39 | 5 40 | Farray 
| Comber 57 36 | 4 55 | Ditto 
„„ 37 20-14 9 
Tarbat 57 56 3 28 
New Talbat 37 48 | 3 32 
Arderſeer je. 1 82 
Dingwall | = 9 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufuctures, Oc. 

"This extenſive county, towards the weſtern ocean, 
bas many woods and mountains, but towards the eaſt, 
it is well cultivated, and much more productive in 
corn, fruit, and vegetables than could be expected in 
a country of ſo high a latitude. One of its moun- 

tains, Ben Nevis, is reckoned the higheſt in Britain, 
being ſaid to be two miles perpendicular. Its paſtures 
are excellent, and no county in the iſland yields better 
beef. The banks of the rivers are covered with woods, 
and many.of the mountains yield good paſture. The 
middle of the county called Ardroſs is the moſt barren. 
Three remarkable large bays from the Murray Frith 
run up into this ſhire, viz. the Frith of Tayne, which 
divides Roſs from the ſhire of Sutherland ; the Frith 
of Cromarty, extending above 14 miles, where the 
royal navy might ſecurely anchor with ſufficient ſea 
room, and be land-locked from all winds; and laſtly, 
the Frith of Bewly, to the N. E. of which there is a 
ſafe creek for ſmall veſſels, called Munlochy. Here 
alſo the eaſtern and weſtern ſeas could be joined by 
cutting a canal of 12 or 13 miles between Lochdow 

and Lockſhin in the next county. 


Fayne and Dr have a little trade, but nothing | 


I 


| 


s O LAN o. 


in compariſon to what their ſituation would import, 
The ſtaple of this county is cattle and corn, a great 
part of the latter being bought up by the diſtillers in 
Fairntoſh, Redcaſtle, &c. from which the greateſt part 
of the kingdom is ſupplied with whiſky. Were the fiſh. 
eries on the coaſt purſued with vigour, this would un. 
doubtedly be among the richeſt counties in Scotland, 


i] 


and it is ſurpriſing ſo many natural advantages have 


been ſo long overlooked. 

| SUTHERLAND, 
Comprebending Strathnaver, 
CON TATNING-88 MILES BY 42. 


Let. N. | Lon. W. 


| Ti OWNS. 


| River, 
| Dornock 1.37 35] 3 45 
„ - 1389 $6]. 3.5 
| Embo A 
Skelbo j53 0 [3 47 | Moy 
Brora 38 4 3 33] Bros 
Cruch „ 4 ©: 
Sanawit 58 39| 4 54 
Kerwick 8 
Tarbat 38 30 4 38 
New Kirk 58 24 | 4 561 „„ 
Tung | 58 36 4 13] Loch Tung 
Strathy | 58 40 3 45 | Strathy 
Dunrobin 3 937 $ OW 
Caſhnar | 58 41| 4 380 | Durnefs 
Durneſs 58 42 4 37 | Ditto 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures Oe. 

This county is not ſo mountainous as Rofs, and tho? 
the ſoil is fitter for paſturage than tillage, yet it gene- 
rally produces corn enough for home conſumpt. Among 
the glens and hills, where the cattle feed at large, the 
people have temporary houſes or ſhealings, and make 
valt quantities of butter and cheeſe. The whole coatt 
teems with fiſh of the white, teſtaceous, and cruſtace- 
| ous ſorts, and through the whole country there is game 
of all kinds in great plenty. It has feveral foreſts, 


plenty of iron-ſtone, free-ſtone, lime-ſtone, and ſlate. 


Gold and filver have alſo been found here, but we have 
heard of no mines that are worked. There are above 
60 inland lakes which abound in fiſh and wild fowl, 
and in many of the lakes are very pleaſant iſlands. | 
The country is alſo full of bays abounding with ſeals, 
ſalmon, and other fiſh, and many commodious creeks 
and harbours. Their commodities are barley, alt, 
coals, ſalmon, beef, wool, ſkins, hides, butter, cheeſe, 
tallow, &c. Dornock is the only town, but they have 
many fine villages. On the north and weſt coaſts there 


where there might be excellent harbours. The people 
of this and the adjacent county are generally well 
proportioned, vigorous, and of good features. 


CAITHNESS, 
. Towns. : | Lat.-N. | Lon. N. 1 Rivers, 
"Wide  - 58 33] 2 57 | Ne 
Thurſo | 35 221 3 9 Thurſo 
Forecaſtle ESL 58. 1 i 
Dunſby, or John- r 
— | ok 4 | | "M | 


- . 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, Or. 
Though the inland country be mountainous, and 


the latitude the higheſt in Scotland, there is great 
plenty of corn produced in this county, both for home 


excellent paſture, the mountains all kinds of game, and 
the ſea, lakes, and rivers, plenty of fiſh of all kinds. 

In the little river Thurſo, ſalmon may be had all the 
year round. The county yields iron, copper, and 
kad ore, which might, with ſome induſtry, be turned 
to good account. The principal buſineſs here is agri- 
eulture, grazing, and fiſhing ; proviſions are ſo plentiful, | 

and at the ſame time ſo cheap, that a man of L. 200 a- 
year can keep a more luxuriant table than a German 
-prince. The ſnowfleets which reſort here by thouſands 
in February, are delicious eating, little ſhort of orte- 
lanes. In this county there are ſeveral old chapels, for 
which the ignorant and ſuperſtitious among the peo- 
ple have {till a veneration, and alſo ſeveral heaps of 
| Rones, ſuppoſed to be the relicts of paganiſm. This 
county ſends a member to the Britiſh parliament al- 
ternately with Bute. It has no other burgh but 
Wiek: It has, however, many little towns and villa- 
ges, with a preſbytery of 12 pariſhes;-it gives title 
of Earl to a branch of the ancient and noble family of 


. 


able property in the county. is hereditary ſheriff. 
By the many windings and breakings of the ſhore, 
the land is much indented, and the whole coait, ex- 
cept the bays, confiſts of high rocks and promontories, 


art and labour, and made acceſſible by ſteps or ſtairs 
eut out in the hard rock, from top to bottom, where 
the fiſhing boats lie. At the top of the rock the fiſh- 
ermen have their houſes, - -whither the fiſh are carried, 
| kilted, and dried. 


? 


Binclair; the Earl of Bredalbane, who has a conſider- 


$COTL AN p. 
— {mall illands, ant many creeks and bays 


hed 


conſumpt and exportation. The hills and vallies yield 


ſo that the harbours are for the moſt part formed by 


39 
ARG y 1 
Comprebending Cowal, Lorn, Knapdale, and Cantyre. As alſo theſe 
iſlands, Iſta, 17 miles by 18; {ages 20 miles by 5 ;Colonſa, 6 miles by 
3; Oranſay, Ix miles by 15-; Mull, 20 miles by 20; Tirree, 13 
miles by 3; Cole, 14 miles by 4; Jona; Bute, T2 miles by 4; and 
bl es, 19 miles by 12; Nc. 


Towns. | Lat. N. ] Lon. W. 1 Rivers, © 
| Inverary 56 20] 4 $58 | Loch Fine 
| Campbelton 33 03 5 2841. 

Denoon | 5s $58] 4 48 | Clyde 
Skipniſh 1 $5 'F$3] 5 28 
Tarbet TEE 
St. Cathrines 56 18 4 50 Loch Fine 
Kilcolmkill RCV | 
| Mulleder 55 F1J[ 6 11] Laggan 
Lagan 55 44] 6 13 Loch in Daeil 
Jura 56 9 5 48 | 
| Troak 36 5 43 
Naynton 56 -.0-] 30 
Balremin 9 $1 . 
Sboleſeg 56 71 6 27 
Oranſay - . 156 2 6 30 
Ardchoirk '1.56 34] 5 43 | Loch Don 
Kilnalen 156 43] 6 3 1} Ryſa 
{ Ardmore [96 543] 30 
Quines 56 48] 6 17 
Balifuel „ wt 9 + 7" 
Kornag „ 
Kilnaig | 56 31 6 34 
| Faill 4456. 43 | 6 52 
Ikolmkill | 56 25 6 23. 
Rothlay [| 55 22 4 57 
Mountſtewart $5 50 4 36 
Etterick V 
Kilblain | 140-461 8 5c 
Lamlaſh 55 35| 4 37 
Kilbride $5 $6] -8 59 
Kilmorie : Sc 23231 £ 2n” 
Killmichael $3 37 $ -27 
Brodwick Caſtle | 55 39 5 1 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. 

This county gives the title of Duke to the noble fa- 
mily of Campbell. It has many caſtles and gentlemen's 
ſeats, which for-the moſt part belong to branches of 
that family. It extends 140 miles in length, and 40 in 
breadth. The county is in general mountainous and 
fitter for grazing than agricu/ture, of which the inha- 
bitants avail themſelves; for the herds of cattle reared 


in this country and exported to England, or fatten- 
ed for the Glaſgow, Paiſley, and Greenock markets, 


are really aſtoniſhing. The capital, Inverary, is a neat 
ſmall place, and well ſituated for trade. Near it ſtands 
the principal manſion of the Duke of Argyle, an ele- 


1.gaut modern ſtructure, adorned with fine gardens aud 


r 
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a noble park. Campbelton, the capital of Cantyre, is 
a commercial place, and is inereaſing rapidly in extent, 


c population, and opulence. | 
The iſlands belonging to this county, particularly 
Ila and Mull, are exceedingly pleaſant and very fer- 
tile; here a gentleman of a ſmall eſtate may live very 
eonifortably on its produce; for the ſea and the 
hills will furniſh him with many varieties for his table 
at the expence only of a little induſtry. Jona, which is 
ſeparated from Mull by a very narrow channel, is remar- 
kable for its relicts of ſanctimonious antiquity. For- 
ty-eight Scottiſh kings, 4Iriſh, and 8 Daniſh are buried 
here. It is alſo called Icolmkill from Columbus the 
apoſtle of the Pits. The Cathedral, called St. Mary's, 
is ſtill a beautiful ſtructure, the ſteeple large, the cu- | 


pola 21 feet ſquare, the doors and windows curiouſly | | 


carved, and the altar of marble, of which there are 
quarries in the iſſand. In an iſland in Iſla ſtood the | 
caltle of the famous M<Donald of the iſles. — 
The »beauties of. the iſland Staffa were for the | 
firſt time brought to light by the ingenious Sir | 
Joſeph Banks in his voyage to the Hebrides in 
772. It is about a mile in length and its breadth | 
about + the length, ſupported by ranges of natural | 
pillars, molt of them above 50 feet high, ſtanding in 
nature] colonades, according as the bays or points of | 
land form themſelves: Upon a firm baſis of ſolid 
rock, abaxe theſe, the ſtratum which reaches to tlie | 
foil or ſurface of the iſland, is varied in thickneſs as 


the iſland itſelf is raiſed into hills or ſunk into vallies; 


Lach hill which hangs over the column below forming 
an ample pediment, ſome above 60 feet in thickneſs, 
froaMhe baſe to the point, modified, by the ſloping of 
the hill on each fide, almoſt into the-ſhape of thoſe uſed 
in architecture. 


The cave of Fingal, Sir Joſeph conſiders as the moſt 


ſtriking object in all this wonderful ſcene, and he thus | 


deſcribes it: We proceeded along the ſhore, tread- 
ing upon another Giants Cauſeway, every ſtone being 
regularly formed into a certain number of ſides and 
angles, till in a ſhort time we arrived at the mouth of 
a cave, the moſt magnificent, I ſuppoſe, that has ever 
heen deſcribed by travellers. The mind can hardly 
form an idea more magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, ſup- | 
ported on each fide by ranges of columns, and roofed 


by the bottoms of thoſe which have been broke off in | 


order to form it: Between the angles of which a ſta- 
lagmitic matter has exuded, which ſerves to define the 
angles preciſely, and at the ſame time to vary the colour 
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| good paſtures, and though the high mountains in it 


== 


with a great deal of elegance; and to render it till 
more agreeable, the whole is lighted from without, 
ſo that the fartheſt extremity is very plainly ſeen from 

| without; and the air within being agitated by the flux 
and reflux of the tide, is perfectly dry and wholeſome, 
free entirely from the damp of vapours. with which. 
natural cayerns abound.” Mr Pennant who viſited 
theſe iflands much about the ſame time, but by means 
of a ſtorm could only view Staffa at a diſtance, gives 
the following account of this remarkable iſland.— 
*© Neareſt (ſpeaking of the Treſhuniſh iſlands) lies. 
Staffa, a new Giants Cauſeway, riſing amidſt the 
- waves, but with columns of double the height of thoſe 
in Ireland, gloſſy and reſplendent from the beams of | 
the eaſtern. ſun. We had in view a fine feries of genu- 
ine baſaltic columns, reſembling the Giants Cauſeway 
the pillars were above 20 feet high, conſiſting of 4, 5, 
and 6 angles, but moſtly of 5. At a ſmall diſtance 
from theſe, on the ſlope of a hill, is a tract of ſome roads 
| eotively formed of the tops of ſeveral courſes of co- 
lumns even and cloſs ſet, forming a reticulated ſurface 
of amazing beauty and curiofity,” ?“ 

The iſlands of Bute and Arran make a county and ſend a 
| repreſentative to parliament alternately with Caithneſs, 
" Bute in the northern parts is mountainous, but even 
| thefe have good paſtures and ſome woods: The other 
Parts are ſufficiently fertile in corn, and the whole 
iſland i is remarkable for the ſalubrity of its air. The 
| capital, Rothſay, ſtands near the middle of the iſland, 
and is greatly encouraged under the patronage of the 
Earl of Bute the proprietor, but its advances to po- 
pulation, manufaQures, and mmeroe, are notwith- 
ſtanding but flow. 

The iſland of Arran is alſo fruitful in grain Ry has 
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render the air cold and moiſt, the ſea breezes on the 3 
other hand ſerve to clear it and keep it warm. \, "3 
As round the reſt of the weſtern ifles, the ſeas about ; 
Bute and Arran teem with cod, ling, haddacks, whit- 
ens, thornback, herrings, &c. which would ſoon en- 
rich the inhabitants, were they ſufficiently induſtrious 
and ſlcilful in catching and curing them. The iſland 
of Arran in a great meaſure belongs to the Duke of 
Hamilton. 

I The royal houſe of Stuart i 1s generally ſuppoſed 
to have derived its origin from the iſland of Bute, as 
it was part of their family eſtate before they came to 
be Kings of Scotland, after. which period, the Stu- 


| arts of Bute, were generally Lords of the Bedcham- 
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ber. Arran has ſeveral rivulets where the inhabi- 
tants catch ſalmon. | ; 


n NE 


Comprebending Hoy, 10 miles by 5 Pomona, 24 miles by 95 South 
Ronald Shaw, 6 miles by 4 4 ; Flota, 3 miles by 1; Taira, I mile by I; 
Bura, 4 miles by 1; Sharinſh, 4 miles by 2; Ronwſay, S miles by 5; 
Weftra, 5 miles by 3; Sanda, 8 miles by 3 ; Stronſa, 3 miles by 3; 
Aiſcerry, 2 miles by 1; and North Ronald Shaw, 3 miles by IT; 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon.W. | _ Rivers, 

Kirkwall . 

stromneſs | 9 | 3 8 

Nor thope 1 

Girneſs . | 

Birſa 39 T3 | $3 2% | 

Coſta 59 13 3 b 

Eva "IP. IT 3 - 0 

Gromſhall 1 2 46 | 

Ronald Shaw 58 54 2 55 

Flota | V 
Faira $8... a9 1 

Bura 38 38 2 30 

Elwic 0 

Saveſcel R 

Periva 9 21 2 51 

Newark 39 18 8 

Stronſa 49 IO 2 30 

Auſkerry 2 + 

Holland 59 - * 47-1] 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manuſa@ures, Oc. 
The iſlands of Orkney and Shetland make one ſtew- 
arty, and as ſuch, are repreſented by a member in the 
Britiſh parliament. They are ſeparated from Caith- 
neſs by the Pentland Frith, in which the navigation is 
exceedingly dangerous, owing to the different ſtrong 
tides, there being no leſs than 24, a circumſtance, 
which, with very little wind, renders the ſea exceed- 
ingly boiſterous. Added to this, there are two 
dangerous whirlpools behind the iſland Swina that 


The Orkney iſlands are larger than thoſe of Shetland, 


and the ſoil better and more improvable. In ſummer 


and roots, but there is ſcarce a tree, or even a ſhrub, ex- 
cept myrtle, juniper, and heath, and ſome fruit trees 
in the gardens. 
well, but neither wheat nor peaſe will come to ma- 
turity, unleſs planted in the gardens. The horſes are 
very ſmall but hardy and ſerviceable, and they have 
all ſorts of wild fowl, but no venomous creature 
whatever has been at any time obſerved there. Round 


ſwallow up any veſſel which comes within their vortex. 
the fields every where abound with a variety of plants 


The Soil bears barley and oats very | 
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and ſeals, and amazing ſhoals of herrings and other 
ſorts of fiſh, with oyſters, muſcles, crabs, cockles, & e. | 
There are alſo ſome mines of ſilver, tin, lead, &c. but 
none of them are wrought. In many places there 
are quarries of freeſtone, gray and red ſlate, marble, 
and alabaſter. There are ſeveral excellent roads in - 
the Orkney ifles, viz. Kirkwall, Stromneſs, Deer- 
ſound, &c. Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, 
is near a mile in length, but narrow. 

The cathedral, St. Magnus, is built of . its 
roof ſupported by 14 pillars on each fide, and the 
ſteeple in which there is a good chime of bells, by 4. 
large pillars. It is larger than St.Gills's at Edinburgh, 
The number of the Orkney Iflands great and ſmall, 


fare reckoned zo, but they are not all inhabited. The 


language ſpoke in general is the Scottiſh, though ſome 
of the old people {till ſpeak the Norſe or Norwegian. 
Theſe iſlands were long poſſeſſed by the Danes, and 


| though they-were often conquered b ythe Scottiſh kin ge, | 


they never had peaceable poſſeſſion, till the marriage 
of James III with Margaret daughter of Chriſtiern I, 
that they were given as a marriage portion; which 
grant was afterwards confirmed upon the marriage of 


James VI with Anne of Denmark. 


* 
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} Comprehending Mainland, 24 miles by 9; Mouſa, 2 miles by r; Whal- 


ſey, 4 miles by 23 Yell, 17 miles by 6; Fetlar, 6 miles Y 4; Via, 14. 
miles by 1; . g miles by 6. 


— 


Towns. | Lat. N. Lon. M. | 38 
Lerwick | 60 10 | 0- 9. 
Quendale «<< 58 | x 26 
Scallawa r 
Ayth | 60 21 5 
Mouſa 1 
Haſket 60 20 | © 42 : 
Geſa Valm 60 41 8 
Samdevit "$0 33] © © 38 | 
Fetlar 60 31 © 30 
Via 60 Wi © 16 
Voſigarth 60 42 | o 20 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Maruſadlures, Or. 

The number of the Shetland or Zetland iſles great 
and ſmall, is ſaid to be 46, but only tboſe that are 
mentioned above are inhabited. Theſe iſlands are not 
ſo productive as the Orkneys, nor is the corn pro- 
duced in them of ſo good a quality. It has, howe- 
ver, ſome good paſtures upon which the inhabitants 
rear cattle of different kinds. The horſes are ſmall 


the coaſts there are multitudes of ſmall whales, otters, 


but very hardy and tractable, and much in requeſt all 
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_ were the principal. 


narchy of Scotland continued to exiſt. 
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over the kingdom. The air, eſpeeially throughgut the 
winter, when they have little of the ſun, is exceeding- 


ly cold; but it is certainly healthy, for many of the 


inhabitants live to a very great age. They are ſup- 
poſed, from the remains of their old language and 
cuſtoms to be of Gothie extraction. What renders 
theſe iſlands particularly valuable are the ſhoals of fiſh 
that frequent their ſhores, of which the Dutch have 
| hitherto reaped the greateſt advantage, and in every 
point have never failed to improve it, as it is the origi- 
nal, and not the leaſt conſiderable ſource of their 
wealth and power. In June they generally enter theſe 
coaſts with 1500 or 2000 buſſes, where they continue 
all the ſummer and part of autumn, Theſe buſſes take 


in at an average 60,000 laſts of herrings befides other 


fih, which cannot be eſtimated at leſs than a million 
ſterling. In the year 1618 the Dutch had no leſs than 
3000 ſhips employed in fiſting upon the Britiſh coaſts, 


which are now increaſed: to near 4000, fo that upon 
any emergency they can command 60,000 ſcamen, 
beſides the immenſe treaſure returned them from the 


proceeds, and the vaſt numbers to which the fiſhing 


gives employment. 

This is a matter of too A008 conſideration to be 
longer overlooked by Great Britain. The very exiſtence 
of this country depends on its navy, for which reaſon 
every plan ought to be put · in practice to enrich and 
enlarge the nurſery whence it is ſupported and envi. 
gorated; which would alſo have this good effect, that the 


multitudes diſcharged from the navy and army at the 


cloſe of a war would not be under the neceſſity of 
leaving the Kingdom ta find employment, or of having 


recourſe to theft and robbery to ſupport themſelves - | 
at home, which has been fatally experienced fince 


the laſt peace, and indeed upon every ſimilar pre- 


ceding occalion.. 


OF SCOTL AND 


Li the Romans ſettled in Britain, little can be ſaid 


with certainty of the affairs of Scotland; but at that 


time it is admitted, that it was inhabited by people of 
different nations, of which the Caledonians and Picts 
The Caledonians ſeem to have 
been the Aborigines, and were no doubt of Scythian 
extraction; and the Picts were a colony from South 
Tritain. The Romans did not think of invading 
Scotland till the year 79, although they bad been in 


the neighbourhood for near a century. At that period 


Agricola led an army into Scotland and attacted 
Galdus or Colbred near his capital, Dunkeld, where, if 
he obtained a victory, he certainly did not purſue it. 


When the Romans evacuated Britain, the Scots appear 


to have been a powerful nation; and in 796, the name 
of Achaius, the reigning prince, was ſo much reſpected 
at foreign courts, that his friendſhip was courted by 
Charlemagne, which laid the foundation of an alliance 
with France, ever after held inviolate, while the mo- 
In 843 the 
Scots and Picts were incorporated, and the whole 
became one kingdom under Kenneth M'Alpin; after 


which, for aſc:ics of years they maintained perpetual | 


IN GENERAL. 


wars with the Saxons from England, and the Danes and 
other barbarous nations from the eaſt. Upon the death 


of Margaret Queen of Scotland there were ſever 
competitors for the crown, who, being all tenacious 


of their reſpective pretenſions, agreed to ſubmit their 


claims to Edward I of England, who accepted of the 
ſubmiſſion, but tacitly reſolved by ſome political ſcroke 


to annex Scotland to. the crown of England, and for 
that purpoſe revived ſome obſolete claims of ſovereignty. 
This coſt both kingdoms much blood and. treaſure, but 
at laſt Robert Bruce, ſon of one of the competitors, in 
1314, by one deciſive victory, the moſt complete that 


is recorded in hiſtory, obtained by 30,000 Scots over 
above 100,000 Englith, reſtored liberty to his country, 
and peaceably enjoyed the throne of his predeceſſors 


till he died, by all accounts the greateſt hero'of the 
age. His ſon David II, who. ſucceeded him died 
without iſſue in 1371, when the crown devolved on 
the family of Stuart, in right of Robert's daughter, 
who was married to the chief of the name. James IV 


of that name married a daughter of Henry VII of 


England, which entitled his grandſon James VI, upon 
the death of Au Elizabeth, to the * of 
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at home, at the ſame time that he ſent an army to 


within the laſt 30. years, 


But the population of any country depends upon cer- 


and in the end; very hurtful to the landed intereſt. 


guiſh the debt in 60 years. 
| have a feaſible appearance, but muſt inevitably fail in 


England, and at tlaſt united the two kin gdoms under one 
head, and conſolidated the diſtinction of England and 
gcotland in the general title of Great Britain. This 
was afterwards rendered ſtill more effectual and com- 
plete in the reign of Queen Anne, in the year 1707, 
when articles of union were ſubſcribed by the plenipo- 


tentiaries of both kingdoms, and the parliament of | 


Scotland incorporated with that of England. 
The number of inhabitants in Scotland have been ge- 


nerally computed at 1,500,000; but this muſt certainly 

be far ſhort of the truth. In the 13th century, during 
the ſtruggle for liberty againſt Edward. I, by the mot 
authentic accounts, 100,000 fell in the conteſt; yet 


Robert found a ſufficient number ſtill to ſupport him 


harraſs the Engliſh in Ireland, under the command of 
his brother Edward: And; notwithſtanding the large 
armies which Britain had raiſed in two heavy wars 
the: levies for which were 
principally made from this country, and alſo the conſtant 
drains byemigrations, Scotland is ſtill ſo. well ftocked 
with inhabitants, that no very ſeafible diminution in 
the towns or in the country has been obſerved. 


tain circumſtances which have never yet been much 
in favour of: Scotland, although population and 
induſtry are the true ſources of wealth and power. 
With reſpect to agriculture, the uncertainty of. the 
ſeaſons in ſome places, and high rents and ſhort leaſæs 
in others, are extremely 3 to the farmer, 


With reſpe& to manufactures, the exorbitant taxes 
which the legiſlature of neceſſity muſt impoſe to 


pay the intereſt. of the immenſe load of debt with | 
uhich the nation hath been burthened within this cur- 

rent century, and to ſupport the other exigencies of go- 
vernment, together with the interruption the manu- 
facturers receive from the revenue officers appointed 


to aſſeſs them, throw a weight into the ſcale which ow] 
ingenuity can preponderate. Hence theſe manufact- 
ures, ſuppoſing them equal in quality to thoſe of other 
countries who do not labour under the ſame diſadvan: | 
tages, cannot be ſold at the fame price without redu- 
cing them to prime coſt, or perhaps below it. To caſe 
the | nation of this dead weight, it is propoſed to eſta- 
blith a linking fund, which by calculation will extin- 
This at firſt ſight may 
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and as it cannot be created, how can it be raiſed but 


plied already to an oppreflive degree, inſomuch that 
petitions aud remonſtrances crowd from all quarters? 
If then the preſent load is already intolerable, it is im- 
poſſible to conceive that an additional weight would 
make it lighter. 
A due regard to poſterity is laudable, it is a duty; 
but few will go the length of ſelf annihilation, to 
purchaſe an uncertain proſpect for their grandchildren.. 
The conſequence is obvious. Intereſt is a very power- 
ful motive to action, and ſelf-preſervation. is a leading 
principal among mankind. The Jabourer, the artiſt, 
the moneydman, who find, the firſt that he cannot ac- 
quire a living, far leſs a competency by his induſtry, the 


out more to their proper account, and leave a country 
where the demands of the public were inſatiable. With 


as to our fiſheries, which. might be made a ſource of 
population, power, and affluence, it hath been already 
obſerved that they are in the hands of the Dutch. 
There is {till one way left to render Scotland of pecu- 


one way that ſeems practicable. If ever the national 
debt be paid, it muſt, be by one bold ſtroke; it muſt 


be ſettled at once. From thoſe who have been already 


exhauſted and drained to the laſt ſhilling, little can be 
expected; wherever there is property. in Britain, the 


national debt muſt be paid from thence: Wherefore, . 
inflead of the ruinous and unpopular taxes annually - 


impoſed, were it enaQed that all the real valuation, 
heritable or moveable within Great Britain, whither 
the property of individuals, companies, or communities 
ſhould'be affected with 10 per cent. towards caſing 
the nation of a burthen which-.1s ready to fink it; and 
were the crown lands to be fold and the proceeds ap- 
plied to the ſame laudable purpoſe, it would be found 
that Britain would ſoon recover much more than ſhe has 
loſt; her unpopular taxes would ceaſe. with the cauſe; 
the effects of corruption would no longer exiſt; inſtead 


of ſtudying how to fleece the ſubjects without wound- 


ing them, adminiſtration would have the more agree- 


practice even upon the ſuppokti 


able taſk of promoting population by multiplying the. 


however preſſing, ſhould be effetual to alienate it. 
Before this fund be ſet apart it muſt certainly be raiſed; 


by impoſing new taxes? and are not the taxes multi- 


Beſides, the proſpect is too diſtant. 


ſecond by his ingenuity, and the third by the moſt lu- 
erative application of his money, will look.about for a 
ſettlement where their reſpective exertions will turn 


reſpect to commerce, if our manufactures be permitted 
to take flight, commerce will immediately follow. And 


liar ad vantage to the ſtate, and indeed there is but 
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means of employment in agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, fiſheries, navigation, &c. by which means 
Britain would once more become the land of liberty, 
of power and affluence, and richly repay the generoſity : 
of thoſe who contributed to her ranſom. Were ad- 
miniſtation thus enabled to give that encouragement 
to Scotland which its weight in the ſcale of Britain 
neceſſarily claims, the good effects muſt be obvious, 
becauſe no people on earth are better calculated for 
great exertions than the Scots. In every inſtance, they 
have given the ſtron geſt proofs of their natural ingenuity» 
fidelity, perſeverance, courage, and induſtry. In their 
tempers, they have in general · a native urbanity which 
diſpoſes them to aſſimiliate to the manners of the 
people among whom they live with a peculiar eaſe; 
and in point of literature, few nations have produced 
writers more elegant or more ingenious, in almoſt 
every age and ſceince. 

It is impoſhble to ſay what the future i Improvements 
of Scotland might be were the taxes leſs burthenſome 
and oppreſſive, when under the preſent prefſure they 
give ſuch fignal proofs of ingenuity and perſevering in- 

duſtry. Notwithftanding the bounty on ſhips em- 
| ployed in the whale fiſhery hath been reduced, that 
buſineſs has been purſued this ſeaſon with more ar- 
dour than ever, and in general with conſiderable ſuc- 
ceſs. Three very valuable iron works and ſeveral 
| cotton mills have been already eftabliſhed in Scotland, 
which not only bring a balance of wealth into the 
country, but excites a ſpirit of induſtry and gives bread 
to thouſands who would otherwiſe be a burthen upon 
their families, or the public. The manufactures of 
ilk gauſes, of ſtone ware and pottery in various modes, 
as well as chryſtal-glaſs and the woollen manufacture, 
have been already brought to great perfection, and there 
is no doubt but thoſe of Birmingham and Sheffield 


will ſoon be introduced. The improvements which 


f are now making upon the Great Canal muſt have a 
conſiderable-influence in extending the commerce of 
the country, eſpecially when it is carried the length 


of the Clyde, as a ſafe navigation will then be opea | 


from eaſt to weſt and from weſt to eaſt, in time of war 
as well as in time of peace: And laſtly, the generous 
and patriotic exertions made by the firſt characters in 
the vation to promote the intereſt of the Scottiſh Fiſhery 


in the Highlands is a proof that the advantages which 


it promiſes are well underſtood, and will not be lon- 
ger neglected. The influence of the trade and manu- 


E AND. 
of population and improvements in the cities and vil. 
lages, particulary Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Paiſley, Gree- 
nock, &c, where the public buildings and private 
bouſes are a proof of the taſte and opulence fthe citi- 
zens. e | 
Since the union the conſtitution of Scotland hath 
been included in that of England, but by the articles 
each of the kingdoms was to enjoy its own laws and 
the full exerciſe of its own religion. g 
In Scotland the eſtabliſhed religion is Calviniſm, 
called Preſbetyrian, and has the eccleſiaſtical courts 
following, viz. 
1. The General Aﬀembly, which 3 is the higheſt in 
the kingdom, meets at Edinburgh annually in May, 
and conſiſts of delegates from preſbyteries, royal 
burghs, and univerſities, who are always choſen for 
this repreſentation ſix weeks before the meeting of af. 
ſembly. A Lord Commiſſioner, who is always ano- 
bleman of diſtinction, prefides in this aſſembly as repre- 
ſenting the king. Here all appeals from inferiour courts 
are diſcuſſed, and whatever elſe is I in any 

reſpect connected with the church. 

2. Provincial Synods are next in authority. They 
are compoſed of a certain number of prefbyteries, that 
lie round their reſpective provincial ſeats, and are I; in 
number. They meet twice a year, and from them 
appeals lie to the aſſembly. 
3. Preſbyteries are ſubordinate to 5 and cath 
of a certain number of miniſters and their reſpective 
ruling elders, belonging to the pariſhes within the 
bounds of the preſbytery. They are 69 in o number, 
and always meet once in 6 weeks,” | 

4. The Kirk Seſſion is the loweſt eeleſiaſtical court, 
where proceſſes generally commence, and when they 
are not ended there, pais through the ſuperiour courts, 
each in its turn, till they reach the General Aſſembly, 
from which there 1s no appeal. The kirk ſeſſion is 
compoſed of the miniſter and elders of the pariſh, 
within the limits of which their authority and Juril- 
diction is entirely confined. 

From the eſtabliſhment, RR there are many 
diſſenters, called Burgher and Antiburgher Seceders, 

Relief Seceders, Anabaptiſts, Glaſſites, Cameronians, 
Independents, &c, beſides many people of condition, 
who {till adhere to the church of England. 


T he Courts of Civil Fudicature in Scotland are 
1. The Court of Seſſion, conſiſting of a Preſident 


* 


* X 
”P. 7 


-c 


Hucures of Scotland is beſt ene by the inereaſe 


and 14 ordinary Judges or Lords. All civil cauſes 
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of, or «iow the Aale of L. 12 may be tried before this 
court, and from its decree, no appeal is competent, but 
to the Houſe of Peers  _ | 
2. The Juſtieiary, conlifiing of 5 1 of the 
geſſion, the Juſtice General, and Fuſtice Clerk: But in 
every criminal trial they are joined bya Jury of 15, who 
are judges of the evidence, and give in a verdict to 
the judges, which becomes the foundation of their ſen- 
tence. Twice every year theſe Juſticiary Lords hold. 
aſſizes in ſtated places all over the kingdom, and 
thence are called Lords of the Circuit. | 
3. The Court of Exchequer, which confiſts of a 
chief and four other Barons. Before this court all 


* 
* 


s Or AN p. 


which is held every year at Edinburgh, and takes 
cognizance of every thing relative to the trade and in- 
tereſt of the burghs in general. . 
The repreſentation of Scotland in parliament i is far 
from being equal, or any way in proportion to that 
of England. For the 33 counties only ſend 30 repre- 
ſentatives to parliament ; Bute and Caithneſs chuſing 
alternately, as do Nairn and Cromarty, Clackmannan 
ant Kinrofs; Edinburgh-fends one alone, and excluſive 
of Berwick, which is upon the footing of an Engliſh 
burgh, all the other burghs in Scotland taken to- 
gether ſend only 14. This repreſentation is alſo very 
unequal with reſpect to the numbers repreſented, for 


— Oo „ —— 


cauſes relative to the cuſtoms, exciſe, or any other 
branch of the revenue are carried and tried. 


of every County, the Magiſtrates of Burghs, the Com- 
miſſaries of Diſtricts, Juſtices of the Peace, who have 
all their courts at ſtated. periods for difpatch of ſuch | 
buſineſs as lies within the line of their 1 com- 
miſſions 

The Royal Burghs are one entire 1 ——_ 


Glaſgow has no more to ſay in the election of a mem- 
ber of parliament, than Rutherglen; Renfrew, or Dum- 


Subordinate to the national Judges are the Sheriffs barton, that are joined with it, although it contains 20 


times the number of people they all do together. Be- 
ſides, many large towns, ſuch as Paiſley, Greenock, &c. 
have no vote at all, though they far exceed moſt of the 
burghas in population and 1 Importance. This grievance, 
together with others which occur in the mode of e- 
lecting magiſtrates, it is ſaid, will ſoon be laid before 


by one general court called the Convention of Burghs, 
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Parliament for. redreſa- 


* 


i: tain, 


Af 


ENGLAND OR SOUTH BRITAIN 


Frans from 500 to 560 N. lat. and from 20 E. to 


KENT, 


Comprobending 408 Pariſtes, repreſented in Parliament by 16 Mem- 
bers; the Houſes are computed at 39-240, and we Inhabitants at 
196, 200. | 

CONTAINING 60 MILES BY 36. 


Towns | Lat. N.] Lon, E. Rivers. 
Canterburx | 5x 18 1 7 | 
Rocheſter 81 25 o 36 | Medway 
Chatham SI 25| 0-29 Ditto | 

_ Maidſtone 71 46} ©0- $95 3 ane 1 
Dover 63 94 2 $3 5 
Tunbridge St 14] © 22 | Tun 
Deal 51 12 1 30 
_ Graveſend _ -} 51 27 ©. 28 | Thames 
Woolwich 51 3x | © 8 | Ditto 
-Greenwich 51 25 | © 5 | Ditto 
Deptford + 51 30 © 4 | Ravenſbora 
Miltown "I 87 239-0 I 
Wye 1 57 23 | x 2 | Stower 
Appledon | 51 '3| © 58 | Rother 
Linham 2 - x9 oO 51 } Lin 
| Dartford | 5: 28 o 18 | Darent 
Eltham $17 a8. © | 
Aſhford . 
Smaiden 51 11J[ © 47 | Yating 
Tenterden $3 61-0 £5 | 
Cranbrook 3 238 61 © ar 
Gondhurſt nn $3 0 a1 
Weſterham ' VV 
Swenoak 51 18} © 15 | 
Malling Wer 
Wictham 4x $04 0 34 
Bromely $38 244] 0 6 
Hithe 7 8 23 22.7 
New Romney $3 07 3 $] 


60 200 W. lon. ; is bounded by Scotland or North Bri- 
N.; by the Britiſh Sea or German Ocean, E.; 
by St. George's Channel, which parts it from Ire- 
land, W.; and by the N Channel, which o_ 
it from France, 8. 


* 


* 


| 


L. 2682: 12: 2. 
| building, 514 feet long, 74 broad, and from the nave 
to the roof 80 feet high; beſides which, there are 16 


remains of that invaſion to be ſeen here. 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaRurer, c. 
The higher parts” of this county are reckoned 
healthy, though the ſoil is not ſo rich as that of the 
lower. In general, however, it is fit for the plough, 
paſture, or meadow. The principal commodities are 


. | corn, cattle, fruit, woad, madder, hops, wood, flax, 


ſaintfoin, ſamphire, fowl, and fiſh. The capital, Can- 
terbury, is the metropolitan ſee of all England, the 
revenue of which, as ſtated in the public accounts, is 
The cathedral is a noble ancient 


other churches, one of which was given by Queen E- 
lizabeth to foreign proteſtants, to whoſe uſe it has 


ever ſince been reſerved. The city conſiſts of 4 ſtreets, 
centering at St. Andrew's church in the middle, and 


is about 3 miles in circuit. —At Chatham, the ſta- 
tion of the royal navy, the dock begun by Queen E- 
lizabeth has been ſo much improved, that there is not 
now a more complete arſenal. The places ſet apart 
for the works belonging to the ſhipping reſemble a 


| well ordered city, ſo that with all the appearance of 


hurry, there is not the leaſt confuſion.— Wool wich is 


| alſo famous for its fine docks and yards, and its vaſt 
magazine of warlike ſtores.— Greenwich is not more 


famous for giving birth to ſome of the ſovereigns 
of England, than for its elegant hoſpital, begun, 
and at firſt deſigned for a palace by Charles II. 
and afterwards finiſhed by contribution. In this 


county are many ſ-ats belonging to noblemen, as 


Knowles to the Duke of Dorſet, Eaſtwell to the Earl 
of Winchelſea, Charlton to Lord Egmont, Motte to 
Lord Romney, &c. Julius Cæſar landed in this 
county, as 1s ſuppoſed, at Deal, and there are ſtill ſome 
Rocheſter is 


lis alſo an ancient city, and the ſee of the oldeſt biſhop- 


ric in England, next to Canterbury. 


SURRY, 
Comprebending 35 Vicarages, 140 Pariſhes, 34,210 Houſes, 171,000 
& Inhabitants; it ſends 14 Members to Parliament. 
| CONTAINING 34 MILES BY 21. | 


T. — | Lat. N.] Lon. V. | Rivers. 
Guilford 3 10 27 | Wey * 
Croydon Fx 24 4-0: $ 
Gutton n 
— fp 
Richmond {$1 20 4-0. 14 
Epſom 151 2t o 10 
Darking F324}. ©. Is 
Leatherhead 15x 19 | © 14 | Mole 
Working 7" 02 864 - &© WO | 
Chertſey 51 25 | © 25 | Thames 
Kingſton 51 25 | © 13 | Ditto , 
Farnham $1 123] ©. 83 85 
Huſchnere 1 51 $8] o 22 


Air, Soil, nn Trade, M. b &e. c. 


The air here is ſweet and ſalubrious, for which rea- 
Jon many of the nobility and gentry have ſeats in this 
county. The ſoil is various, being ſandy and barren 
in the middle, and very fertile all along the edges. 
The chief commodities are corn, boxwood, walnuts, 

fullers- earth; here alſo there is a black cherry, of 
which they make a wine reſembling French claret. 

Richmond is eſteemed the nobleſt village in England 
of which it is termed the Friſcati. The green is ex- 

-tremely pleaſant, ſurrounded with lofty elms, and 
ſtately houſes of the nobility. Epſom is famous for 
its ſalt, and for being the retreat of the citizens of 
London. It has many fine houſes, and ſuch a number 
of fields, meadows, orchards, and gardens, that it 1s 
difficult to ſay whether it is a town in a wood, or a 
wood in a town. Guilford, the capital, is a conſider- 
able market town, and its trade much increaſed by 
the navigation of the Wey, which carries large quan- 
 tities of timber to London. There are ſtill ſome re- 
mains of a cloth manufacture, which was once pretty 
conſiderable. There are alſo the remains of a caſtle, 
and a very large palace, ſaid to have been the reſidence 
of Ethelwald, one of the Saxon kings. —Darking, 12 
miles farther eaſt, has a confiderable trade in victual 
and poultry, brought in from all the country around. 
The great Roman high-way, called Stony-ftreet, 
paſſes Through the. church- yard. It is from 7 to 10 
yards broad and 14 yards deep, and conſtructed of 
flint-ſtones. This is the more remarkable, as there 


is hardly a flint- Rone to be ſeen for many miles 
round. ö LAS 


| 


— —_ 


40 LraRrKE . 


8 Uss EX. 


Comprebending 123 Vicarages, 31% Pariſber, 10), (oo Inbabitants, 


repreſented by 22 Members in Parliament, 
CONTAINING $53 MILES BY 16. 


—_— 


Towns, | Lat. N. | Lon. N. Rivers. 

| Chicheſter I 50 53 %% 43 | Levant 
Midhurſt eo e 40 © een 
Petworth - 50 2|o 34 | Ditto 
Arundale $0 34 % 3© {| Ditto. 

| Tarring 30 3% 10 27 © 
Steyning | 50 560 13 Adur 
Bramber 1 e Ditto 

4 Horſham "$3 C7018 
Cuckfield Oo: OS = Wo 
Brightelmſton $057.10 © 7 
Lewes 50 5340 8E. Ouze 
Newhaven | 50 49 © Io | Ditto 
Seaford 50 480 15 | Cuimur 
Haſtings 50 53]0 4 
Winchelſea 50 360 53 
Rye ' | 50 58% 56 | Rye 
— 1 10 [0 6 | 


Air, Sail, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, DIA 


The air here along the coaſt is thought aguiſh to 


ſtrangers. In the weald it is foggy, but upon the 


downs nothing can be ſweeter. The ſoil from the 
downs to the ſea is extremely rich, producing plenty 
of corn and graſs, and the ſheep fed there are famous 
for their wool. 
with rich corn fields and meadows, and the north 
ſide is ſhaded with woods. The commodities here 
are corn, cattle, malt, wool, wood, iron, chalk, glaſs, 
fiſh, and fowl. The capital, Chicheſter, is an ancient 
place, and beſides the cathedral, has 5 other churches; 
near it are the remains of 2 camps, one Roman, 
thought to have been Veſpaſian' s, and the other Da- 
niſn. Between Findon and the ſea, there 18 alſo an 


ancient camp, which is aſcribed to Cæſar, but the 


form of it does not ſupport the conjecture. The 
principal manufactures of this county are great guns, 


and ſeveral kinds of work in wrought and caſt iron. 
At Battel, the manufacture of gun- powder is ſaid to 
be unequalled. Lewes is a place of great antiquity, 


where King Athelſtan's mint was kept, and is ſeated 


on a moſt delightful ſpot. It has 6 pariſh churches, 
all built of flint-ſtone, and adorned with the ſeats of 


the Pelhams, the Gages, the Shelleys, & c. whoſe gar- 


dens join to each other. A ſmall river runs through the | 


middle of the town, by which goods are conveyed from 


a neighbouring port, and upon which — | iron ma- 
nufactures are carried on. 


The middle of the county abounds 


3 


— 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Comprebending 77 Vicarages, 253 Pariſhes, 26,850 Hoſes, 234,200, 
| Tababitants, and ſends 26 Members to Parliament, 
CON TAINING 64 MILES BY 36. 


j 


ENGLAND. 


BERKSHIRE, 


Comprebending 62 Ficarages, 140 Pariſbes, 26, 900 Heijes; 8a 900. 5 
Inhabitants, repreſented\by 9 AA n Sf 
Be . .CONTATNING:45 MILES BY 2, 2 


- 


—_ 


Towns [ Lot. N. | Lon. N. | Rivers. | 
Wincheſter 5t 8 x T4 | Itchin . 
Rumſay 351 3| 1x 24 | Ditto 
Ringwood 50 52 | 1 38 | Avon 

* Lymington 50 48 1 31 | Lime 
Audover 51 14 1 20 . 
Fordenbridge 50 37 1 38 | Avol 
Stockbridge 5r 8| x 22 [Tees 
Whitclumch $£ 36]: 1 21 
Waltham EE ED. 
Southampton _| 50 55 1 20 ltchin 
Goſport 10 | 
Farham 12 4 1 4 
Atryford 31 6 1 b 
Portſmouth 30 48 1 6 
Kingclear nnn | I 
Petersheld 31 2| ©. 54 | Arun a 
Havant 50 34 © 51 | 1] 
| Selborn I | 
Alton 4.52 2 10:53 | 
Odiam 161 O 533 


151 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Man ufaBures, & e. 
The air is mild and wholeſome, excepting near the | 
Tea, where there are complaints of the ſea vapours. The | 
ſoil in general is rich, and the county abounds in corn, 


cattle, wool, bacon, wood, iron, and honey. The 
Hampſhire bacon is in great repute, from a notion 


that the ſwine feed cleaner there than in other places. 


The ſea coaft furniſhes plenty of ſhell and other kinds | 


of fiſh, and the rivers teem with excellent trouts. 
The capital, Wincheſter, is a very ancient - city, and 
| Has, at a diſtance, a very venerable appearance. It 
has, however, many modern buildings. It had once 
” 2a pariſh churches, which, excluſive of the cathedral, 

only amount to 5 now. Southampton is a place of 
more trade, as it has better conveniences. One of the | 
ftreets, which extends near three-fourths of a mile, is 
allowed to be the moſt ſpacious in England. Portf- 
mouth has alſo a very cogfidergble trade, and in time 
'of war eſpecially is much frequented. The harbour 
is capable to contain 1000 ſail of the largeſt ſhips 
The Duke of Bolton, Earl of Peterſborough, &c. 
have elegant ſeats here. Southampton is the county 
| 1own, and has excellent quays for expediting ex- 
ports and imports, many ſhops, and ſome. ſubſtantial 
merchants. There was once a ſtrong caſtle to defend 
the harbour, but it is now in ruins. N | 


Towns. | Lat. VN. Lon. W. : «Rivers, 

Reading | $1 28 | '© "45 | Kennet 

Ockingham 31 24 0 48 ; | 2 

Windſor ot ass 10:33 Thames 
| Maidenhead 51 32 o 38] Ditto 

Ilſby 31 32 818 

Wallingford | 51 361 3 Thames 

Abingdon S1 40 1 271 Ditto 
Faringdon s 40 as SERIE 
| Lamborn 51 31 |'x 30 Lamborn 
| Hungerford Ist 271 29 | Ditto 
Newbury 5 | 51 24 1 - 20 | Kennet F 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trads, Manifatures, Sc. | 
Though this county in fertility muſt yeild to ſome 
others, in point of pleaſantneſs it is ſecond to none. 
The air is ſalubrious, and land ſells higher than any 


| equally remote from London. Its commodities are 
eorn, particulary fine barley, cloth, malt, timber, &c. 
Its capital, Reading, is populous, and has aconfiderable-. 
trade. But che beauty of this county is Wiadſor, to whoſe 


charming ſituation on the winding ſhore of the Thames, 
hath been added every embelliſhment royal ingenuity 

could invent, from William the conqueror to George 
III. It was here the order of the garter was inſtitut- 
ed, for which the hint was taken, from the ſignal of bat 
tle on the field of Creſſy, the king's garter. . 


DO RS ETS HI RE, 


Comprebending 68 Vicarages, 248 Pariſbes, 21,900 Houſer, tog oo 
Inhabitants, repreſented by ao Members in Parkament, 
CONTAINING 52 MELTS BY 4 of 


4 


= 


E "Rivers. © 
Dorcheſter - 30 a1] 2 335 

{ Abbotſburry 50 37 2 4 
Weymouth 30 36] 2 29 
Wareham 50 42] 2 3 Frome 
Beau 3 46] 2 T4 | Piddle 
Frampton | 50 44] 2 40] 
Bredport 150 42] 2 30, 
Bemiſter 430 9 33 
Everſhot 130 30] 2 13 

| Cherborn 30 55 | 2 42 
Stalbridge zo 56] 2 31 

' Sturminſter 59 53 | 2 424 | Sower 
Cranborn 30 57 | 83 82 
Shaftſbury 5x 2| 2 19 
Lymereges T6 07-2 © J 
Milton Abbey 55 50 | 2 21 | 
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ENGLAND. 


, Soil, Probate Trad Minofuttures, r. 


. is very wholeſome, a little ſharp towards the « 
but mild and pleaſant towards the ſea. The 
weſtern | fide is alſo mountainous, but the ſouth and 
caſt are enamelled with beautiſul meadows, rich paſ- 
tures, corn-ficlds, and woods. Incredible numbers of | 


welt, but 


ſheep are fed here. The commodities are corn, cattle, 
wool, fiſh, fowl, hemp, Portland-ftone, and ſome: 
marble. This whole county is famous for its linen 
and woollen manufactures, and fine ale. The capital, 

Dorcheſter, is 
itinerary, by the name of Dumovaria. Its principal 
manufacture is ſerges. Limereges is only of yeſterday 
à a town, and though it has neither creek, bay, road, nor 
river, it carries on ſuch a trade that its cuſtom houſe 
has been nenn to return e to mY revenue in 


on: 


WILTSHIRE, 


e. 17 107 Vicarager, 364 Poriſer, 27, tos Houſes, ro8,r 70 
— Inhabitants, repreſented by 34 Members in Pans, 


CONTAINING {2 Mes BY 34. | 


5 . | * 
| « 34 * Avon 1 

Dunkton 3 $31 1 37 | Ditto | 
Old Sm {50 7 x ax | Ditto 

Wilton „i 6 49 | Willy 

Hendon _ { 5: 882 It | Deverell 

Warminſter | 5t 13] 2 14 | Willy 

' Heytfburry t 12 2 7 | Ditto N 
Laington 31 1 2 3 j 

Ambuſburry 31 13] 1 42 Avon 

Ludgerſhall s 19] 1 33 

Weſtburry [31 16 2 17 

Frowbridge Is 19| 2 19 | Nedder | 

Derizes e 

edwin ' | 51 a2} x 3. 

Auburn | 51 3r] 1 $4| 

Marlborough 15 28 1 4 

Calne 131 281 2 '© | Calne 
 Chippecham [| 5x 27 2 9g | Avon 

Malmſbury | | 51.34] ®» 6| Ditto ' 
| Wottonbaflet 31 32] 1 55 | 
| Cruklade | 5x 40 | 1 46 | Churne 
Highwort | 5r 38] 1 40 | 

S [an ag] 2 us | 


Air, Seil Produce, Trade, Manfa&ures, Sc. 
The air here is ſalubrious, ſharp on the hills in winter, 
but in the vales mild even then. The northern parts 
are high and — the ſouthern rich aud Fruitfu), | 


8 


3 


= 


is very ancient, mentioned in Antoninus's| 


— 


1 


and the middle chiefly downs, where" large flocks of = | 
ſheep are fed. In the walks which divide the does] 


are corn fields and meadows.” The prineipal com- 


modities are ſheep, hogs, wool, wood, and ſtone; 
and the principal manufacture the woollen. The ca- 
pital, Saliſbury, is a ſpacious, pleaſant, well built, 
populous city, and thrives exceedingly by the wool- 
len manufacture. The ſpire of the cathedral is 410 


feet high, the windows 365 in number, and pillars 
8760. 

Saliſbury plain | is very dxteGrs and delightful. It 
is generally covered with numerous flocks of the fineſt 


ſheep, cach flock containing from 3000 to 5000, the 


property of one man. Here are a great many barrows, 
and remains of ancient temples and fortifications, a- 


mong which, Stone-henge, which ſeems to have been 
| erected before the Roman invaſion, is pecuſiarly cu- 
Irious. 
| with a very gentle aſcent, encompaſſed in a great mea- 
| ſure by the Avon and a branch of the Willy, at the 


It ſtands on the ſummit of a hill which riſes 


diſtance of about two miles from the town. Nothing 


in antiquity can ſtrike the beholder with greater aſto- 
niſhment than the awful remains of this wonderful | 


ſtructure. Near Marlborough we meet with the re- 
mains of ſeveral religious houſes, particularly of a 


J priory, the gate- -houſe of which is Rill ſtanding. The 


Sarvenack foreſt lies between Marlborough and New- 
borough. It is about 12 miles in perimeter, well 


ſtocked with deer, and has ſeveral viſtas cut through 


the coppices, with which it abounds. Eight of thele 


viſtas meet like iſo many rays of a flar in a point near 
| the middle of the foreſt. The Devizes is a large town 


ſeated on an eminence. It conſiſts chiefly of two long 


parallel ftreets, lined with houſes generally built of 


timber. In the neighbourhood there is a ſquare ſingle 


trenched camp, where ſeveral hundred pieces of Ro- 
man coin of different emperors have been dug up, 
and a number of little braſs ſtatues of Roman gods 


and goddeſſes. The principal buſineſs i is the manu- 
y faQure of wool and malting. 


Wilton houſe, has been generally taken notice of 
by travellers. It ſtands in a pleaſant valley, having 


Wilton upon one ſide and a ſpacious park on the other. 


The canal before the houſe lies parallel with the river, 
and on entering the court, a fine column of porphyry 
preſents itſelf, ſupporting a noble ſtatue of Venus, of 
exquiſite workmanſhip. The whole building is ad- 
mirable, and the great geometrical fair-caſe truly aſ- 
toniſhing. 


” 5 ENGLAND 


SOME RSETSHIRE, 


\ Comprebending 132 Viaarager, 385 Pariſper, 44,080 Houſes, 223,400 
Inbabitants, repreſented by 18 Members in Parliament, - 


_ * CONTAINING 56 MILzs BY 28. 


1 


Font. | Lat. N. Lon. W.| Kier. 
Bath 2 | 5r 23 | 3 33 | Avon 12 
Pensford | 5r 23 | 3 43 | Chew 
Caneſham 51 24 | 2 41 | Ditto 
- Wrington | 32 99] $ 37 ; 
 Axbridge V 
Philip Norton 51 17 2 32 
Chewton [31 16 2 46 
Wells 1 6 
Croſscom 51 101 2 44 3 
Huntſpell 51 It 3 11 Parret 5 
_ Glaſtonbury 31 T7 $ 35 FI: 
Shipton Mallet ST 9 | 2 44 | Ditto 
' Bruton | Ist 5. 2 39 | Brew 
Bridgewater 53 35 3 7a | Farret 
Stowey —_RÞ ix. $3. 3: 8h 
Whatchee 31 10 3 29 
Dunſter F 
Minehead 51 13 3 40 
Dulverton 51 3 3 42 | Barte 
Stoke Gomer 51 6 3 30 
Werellcombe | 5x 2 $ 3, 30 | Tone 
Taunton Iz of 3 16 | Ditto 
| Somerton Ir 2| 2 56 Parret 
N. Curry 51 o 3 ro Ditto 
Langport ee 2] $ „ 
Wincanton 5x 2 2 34 | Stower 
Itcheſter 51 ©| 2 g2 | Evell 
Martook 1 571 TS 37 
Millborn 50 55 2 40 
Yeovull _. 130 3314 4 36 
Petherton 50 3 2 39 
Illminſter | 30 35 3 6 | 
Crookhorn 30 3 2 59 | 
Churd 1 
Willington 50 37 3 26 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufudures, Sc. 


The air of this county is univerſally mild, generally 
fſalubrious, and on the hilly parts, exceedingly fine. 
The ſoil in the vallies very rich, on the eminences fit 

for paſture, and throughout produeing the beſt kinds 
of grain, hay, and orchard fruit. From the hills they 
dig lead and lapis-calaminaris. This is one of the 


greateſt cloathing counties in England. The manu - 


factures run chieffy in fine Spaniſh medley cloths, 

druggets, ſerges, cantaloons, knit ſtockings, Kc. in 
vhich a great number of hands are employed. Beſides 
cloth, they export corn, cattle, lead, woad for dyers, 
cheeſe, lapis - calaminaris, Briſtol- ſtones, & c. No coun- 


ty is better ſupplied with freſh water fiſh than this. The 


} Avon has a peculi ar Tpecies of Ackeious e eel calle# 5 


have been often deſcribed by travellers. 
| gayeſt, moſt polite, and agreeable place in the world. 


| well paved, the market place large and abundantly 


Bath is worthy of the illuſtrious company that frequent 
| it, to whoſe dignity nothing lefs would be ſuitable. 


lutary ſprings, which iſſue from the circumjacent hills, 
forming a kind of amphitheatre, containing a thou- 


here have been long in great repute. Ptolemy calls. 
them the hot waters, and Antoninus, the waters of 
| the ſun. What is very remarkable, the hot and cold 
| | waters riſe within a very few yards of one another. 


A not more happy in the benefit they receive, than the 
Leircles of the gay who are in health, in the pleaſure 


| the diverſions of the place; fo that in every ſenſe Hap- 


| excepting the abbots kitchen which is ſtill entire, and 


_ which, in the ſpring, appear in ſuch ſhoals, as 
to change the colour of the river. The mines that 
have been wrought here formerly, have left ſome re- 
markable caverns, of which Okey hole, about two 
miles from Wilts, and another in a hill called Lamb, 


The capital of this county, Bath, is perhaps the 
Its buildings are magnificent, its ſtreets ſpacious and 


ſupplied with proviſions of the beſt kind; the aſſem- 
| bly rooms are large and elegant, the libraries well 
ſtocked, and the theatre handſome. In one word, 


This city owes its exiſtence and ſplendour to its ſa- 


ſand beautiful and variegated landſcapes. The waters 


The numerous ſrck who frequent theſe wells are 


of their agreeable intercourſe with each other, and 


| pineſs may be ſaid to keep his court at Bath. | 
| Somerton was once the firſt town of the county, to 
' which it gave name, but it is now only ſupported by its 
market, which is much frequented for corn, cattle, and 
proviſions. Glaſtonbury is famous for the magnifi- 


cent ruins of its. abbey, which. are daily decreaſing, 


is a very curious ſtructure. Here, it is ſaid, Joſeph 
of Arimathea, King Arthur, and Edwacd = court 
ſor are buried. 1 | 

Taunton 1s a large well built town, . with 
delightful meadows, orchards, and gardens. Some 
thouſands are employed here in the manufacture of 
ſerges, duroys, & e. and the town. has been long cele- 
brated for its excellent ale. Bridgewater is a large 
well frequented place, and the market well ſupplied 
with corn, cattle, ſheep, cheefe, &c. The ſpring 
tide here flows 22 feet at the quay, and ruſhes in with 
a prodigious noiſe and = The principal 


trade is with W 


N ; 


+. DEVONSHIRE, 


ENGL 


„ 17 Ficarages, 394 Pariſhes, 56,300 Houſer, 281 400 
| Jabs, repreſented by 26 Members in Parliament, 
| CONTAINING 73 MILES BY 53. | 


PAN 


Ta TENT in| Von 


\Exercr $6 45| 5 30| Ex 
'Dodbrook - 50 1] 3 33 &,. 
Kingſbridge 30 171 3 34 
Modburrx + | 50 18 3 38 Arme 
Plymton 3 20 4 51 _ 
Plymouth 50 21 4 14 | Plym 
' Dartmouth | $50 22 | 3 42 | Dart 
Tones [go 24} 3 48 | Ditto 
\  Bront Iso as |. 3 56 | Arme 
Bear Alſton: | 0 27 | 4 14 | Tave 
Aſhburton 30 30| 3 304 
Newton Buſhal 40 33] 3 39 | Ting 
Taviſtock _ 30 33 | 4 T4 rave 
Chudleigh ' 50 37 | 3 38 Ting 
| Chegfoed | «© 40 3 $1 
Lyteſton be 50 44 | 4 22 | Lyd 
Oakhampton 50 47 4 5. | Tave 
Crediton 30 48 3 43 
Topſham 50 42 3 26 Clyſt 
Culliton 30 42 3 nc | Ax 
| Autry Iso 43] 3 16 | Autre 
Honyton [30 45 3 144 
Ayminſter 50 46 3 7 | Ax 
Brandinch 50 50] 3 28 Collumb 
Columton 30 52 3 27 | Ditto 
vr Jo 20} 8-37] 
Hatherly Iseo 55 | '4 10 | Towbridge 
— Chimbeigh [50 56] 3 37 | Taw 
Tiverton $0 55 | 3 34 | Barte 
 Bampton } 52x 0 3 47 | Ditto 
Torringtow o $58 | 4 10 Biddiford. 
Biddiford . 4 4 15 | Ditto 
Barnſtaple jr 7 4 Taw 
Moulton Tex 4+ 3 
Combmartin AT 13 | 4 
Hartland r 


; * 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mantfadturet, Sc. 
This and the neighbouring county of Cornwall, 
when the Romans firſt invaded Britain, was inhabited 
by a people called the Danmorki, celebrated by Dio- 
dorus Siculus for their bravery and politeneſs, which 
even 1n thoſe barbarous ages diſtinguiſhed them greatly | 


from their ruder countrymen. Here the Saxons found | 


a noble reſiſtance, which coſt them rivers of blood to 
conquer, during a warfare that laſted 460 years. 

In the vallies the air is abundantly mild, on the hills 
rather ſharp, but ir is every where ſalubrious. The uſe | 


of cyder, however, has rendered the attacks of the 


gout endemic. The hills are barren, but the lower 


* 


large flocks of ſheep, and where chalky, produce 
j celleat grain. In the ſpring and autumn, it is re- 
markable, that after rain, the ſmoke riſes from tlie 


4 * W „%% ͤñ ] [ͥ5!¹³4 
| | grounds, naturally fertile, are ain rendered m 


e by 
the induſtry of the inhabitants. The eaſtern partà feed 


ground, as out of a hot-bed. The ſouth part of the 


county, for its fertility in every production ſuitable | 


ro'the climate, has been juſtly ſtiled the garden of De- 
vonſhire. 


The principal each ws corn, cattle, wool, 
Iich, fowl, kerſeys, ſerges, bone - ace, lead, tin, eyder, 
ſilver, and loadſtones. The cyder, for long voyages, 


hath been found preferable to beer, one ton of the 
former going as far as three of the latter. 


| The capital, Exeter, was the Auguſta of the Romans, 
and was long the reſidence of the weſt Saxon kings. 
| It Rands high and conſiſts of four principal ſtreets, cen- 


tring at a handſome conduit. The cathedral is a mag- 


riſe from the decayed ſtate, into which it had ſunk 
200 years ago, to the commodiauſneſs of its harbour, 


Il which admits the largeſt ſhips under ſai}, and. the con- 


venience of its docks, capable of building the firſt 
rates. Among other curioſities in this county is 
Laywell, that ebbs and flows Leven times in one 
hour. 

Dartmouth is alſo a noble port, where, though the 
opening to the harbour is narrow, the channel is deep 


I þ enough for the largeſt firſt rate. The narrow entrance 
| eee about half a mile, and then opening forms a 
harbour ſufficient for 50 ſail. The town is but mean- 


ly built, yet it is large and populous, and carries on a 


a number of' veſſels. This town was. burnt by the 
French in the reign of Richard I. fince which fimi- 
lar attempts have been made, but without effect. 
About 5o miles from the north-weſt coaſts of this 
county we find Lundy iftand, 5 miles by 2, ſo en- 


eompaſſed by inacceſſible rocks, that it has only one en- 


trance, and that ſo narrow, as to-admit only two men 
2 breaſt. The ſoil of the ſouth part is pretty good, 
but little can be made of the north end. It has a high 
p yramidical rock called the Conſtable. 


| vificent pile, which, though it took 400 years to fi- 
I niſm, there appears po diſagreement in the parts, The 

| river below this city was choaked up, but that incon- - 

| venience is in ſome meaſure remedied by a. canal. 

| Plymouth is alſo a large populous place, and owes its 


| conſiderable trade with the Continent, Newfound- 
land, and the Weſt Indies. They have alſo a briſk 
trade in pilehards, in fiſhing for which they employ 


3 \ 4 * 
: * 


harbour, where 100 ſail may ſafely ride at anchor at 
the ſame time, and ſhips of the greateſt burden may 
ccme up to the quay. Here the 3 eſtabliſn- 


3 ß 
» | | ed for Portugal, the Weſt Indies, und Groyne, in 


CORNWALL; - 


3 89 Yicarager, 161 Pariftes, 25, 380 Houſes, 126,870 | 
| Inbabitants, repreſenttd by 44 Members in Parliament, b 
| | CONTAINING 75 MILES BY 26, 


in the county for commerce, owing -to its excellent 


Spain, which hath greatly increaſed the population 
as well as the trade of the place. Two other towns, 


| Truro and Penryn, ſeated on branches of Falmouth 


— ———kʒ᷑ ̃ ¶Y——— haven, are large, bandſome, and Populous places, 
be b. . A 4 — where are many opulent merchants. Bodmin is alſo 
Launceſton 30 43 | „ tas Ja a large town, but ſeems to have been formerly much 
— .. 2 3 | | - 82 larger. The carnival kept here about the middle of 
Bofliney on 4 
Camelford 30 41 | 4 33 | Camel _ '] July, draws multitudes from the neighbourhood, with 
Newport 30 44 4 37 | ;| the. diverſions of which Charles II. was ſo highly 
Padftow , I Allen 9 pleaſed, that he condeſcended to be enrolled a bro- | 
Boden mol 4 ther of the ſociety. Near this town there is a lake on 
IId J 30 4 36: ö 1 8 S 
| Kellington Jo 32 4 23 Ja wide muir, called Doſmary pool, which has no 
Salton J 24 4 17 | Plhm known communication with ſea or river, one: ebbs 
St. German 30 23 4 23 | Tiddeford and flows y 24 hours. 
Faſt Loo | 50 at | 4 35 | Loo _ 
Weſt Loo 30 21 | 4 38 | Ditto 
Loſtwithul 30 0 4 331. | GLOCESTERSHIRE, | 
DWP". 5-4-0: 4. $0 Bay Comprebending g6 Vicarages, 280 Pariſhes, 26,760 Houſes, 133,800 
St. Mawes zo 9 5 2 | 3 Inhabitants, repreſented by 8 Members in Parliament, 
Tregony 130 16 | 5 I | Nate . | | | 
r = r e 65 MILES NY 32. 
St. Michael 130 23 5 - 08 : ff Toons. | Lat. N. Lon. N. Ki vert. 
Truro S0 17 22 25 | i Briſtol . | 51 48 | 2 a6 Avon 
aue F | Marſhfield 3 23 [ 2 26 
Penryn lo 10 5 299 Is BY | 41 
. F q- _— . wy Fs TDs 1 Wickware 31 36] 4 a6 | 
ee | 8 . of hornburß 31 38 | 2 36 | Frome 
5 1 DOE Wotton  ,| 51 41 | 2 ar | 
St. Ives 14 3 38 a Durſley It 43 2 19 
Helſt on PM Us 5 3 431 1 Berkley b a6 = A a6. 
a1, 7 1 25 2 | . gs Th 4 Ceſbury 41 40 3 
Air, Soil, Produce, 7 Ins Manufa8ures, c. Lechlade 31 4 1 38 
This county has the ſea on all ſides except the eaſt, SO - 1 S Fe 1e. . 2 2 On: 
where it is divided from Devonſhire by the river Ta- 7. E 1 
mar. The air is in general ſharp, but the natives find Stanley Tr: ad dint” 
it very healthy, ſome of them living to extreme old | Stroud N 5. 46 | 2 8 | Stroud 
age. The ſoil is thin, and conſequently not very fruit- oor Ie :49:]; 2 24 overs 
ful, excepting where it is fed by ſea weeds and fat ſeaſ , I 55 | 5.34 : 
; ot « Mecheldem 1 $4. $3 | 2 27 | Ledden & Severn 
ſand. The chief commodities are copper, tin, blue Gloceſter TR Te ut. 
late, French wheat, pilchards and other fiſh, fruit, | Newent | 51 56] 2 2% 
cattle, ſome filver, and a kind of diamonds. The bufi- J Tewkſbury 32 2 8 | Avon 
_ neſs of the county is tranſacted, and the aſſizes beld in 2 x SS; C4:7*- 17 | 
Launcefton, bur there are other towns, wherein pri - de preg | va ” : ; v4 | 
vate buſineſs is carried on to a much greater extent. | Cheltenham | 1x 4 4: 
+ Lifkard is famous for its manufactures of all kinds of | Stow 5r 56| t 40 
leather. There Edward the Black Prince reſided. | Northlech [53 500 1 41 
But Falmouth is by much the moſt conßderable town | fie 3 49] 8 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufadtures, & . | 
This county, at the period of the Roman invaſion, 


was inhabited by the Cativilani, a name the Ro- 


. ENGLAND. 


mans changed to Dobuni. The a air is is generally good, 


Jevery kind. The vallies are very fertile in al and 


and the ſoil productive. Cotſwood hills are noted for j corn. The prineipal commodities are cattle, corn, 


feeding many flocks of ſheep; the rich vale of Eveſ- 
bam is noted for producing the fineſt wheat; and the 


foreſt of Dean, for its corn · fields and paſtures, tall oaks, | 


and noble iron and coal mines. Hence this county 
abounds in whatever may be called the neceſſaries of | 
life, as corn, wool, iron and ſteel, timber, and all kinds 
of animal food. The principle manufacture is the 
woollen, which has been known to return above 


Gloceſter is the county town,. and We had a 
conſiderable trade, but it is now greatly eclipſed by 


| fiſh, fowl, ſheep, wool, &c. and the principal manu- 
facture is flannels. 


The capital is a handſome, populous, well built 


Cheapſtow is the port for all the towns that ſtand on 
the Wye and the Lug. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


| Comprebendiag 87 Vicarages, 195 Pariſbes, 15, 000 MOR is 
L. 500,000 a-year. _ 1 


75,000 Inhabitants, repreſented by 8 Members in Parliament, 
CONTAINING 40 MILES BY 27. 


' Briſtol, which next to. London has the greateſt trade, 
the greateſt opulence, and greateſt number of inhabi- 
tants of any city in the kingdom. It lies partly in this 
county, and partly in, Somerſetſhire ; but being a 
town and county of itſelf, 1s independent of both. Be- 
ſides other conveniencies, the harbour, which admits 
veſſels under fail i into the heart of the city, draws thither 
the trade of many nations. The Briſtol merchants were 
the firſt adventurers to the Weſt Indies, and to ſ{evera] 
other places of the world; they have been known to 
employ 2000 ſail of ſhips at the ſame time. They 
have the whole trade of South Wales to themſelves 
by means of the Severn and the Wye; and by land 
carriage they ſend. goods to all the principal towns 
from Southampton to the Trent. Their different 
manufactures in the woollen branch are very conſi- 
derable, and they have no leſs then 15 glaſs-houſes, 
which bring a conſiderable profit. Briſtol ſends vaſt 
quantites of fine beer, cyder, wine, and mineral water, 
in bottles, to all parts of the trading world. This- 
county is particularly noted for excellent cheeſe.. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


Comprebending 127 Pariſhes, 6500 Houſes, and 38, 900 Inhabitants, 


repreſented by 3 Members in Parliament, 
CoNAITNING 33 MILES BY 22. 


Tun. [Lat. N.] Lon. V. Rivers. - © | 
Monmouth | 31 $51] 2 46 | Mynow 
Cheapſtow 51 42 | 2 46 | Wye 
Uk STD. SE IS 3 11-._£ 
: Pontypool | SF 44 +&.-* 8 Avon. 
Caerleon Iiir 230 1:3. 34 U% 
Abergaveny i $323 13 5 j} Dito. 
Newport Ji 37 8 1 Ditto 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. N. | Rivers. 
Hereford. 33 2| 2 43 | Wye 
Roſs - | $5 $57 | 3. 43 | Ditto 
Pembridge - 32 19 | 2 5350 | Arrow 
Kyneton, © . .| 52 9 2 38 | Ditto. 
Webley . $3 ‚ a&+--.: 
Lempſter Ia 2 4% Lug : 
3 2 10 2 33 Frome | 


Air, Sal Produce, Trade, W S. 


This county was anciently inhabited by the Silures, 
a fierce and warlike people, who did not ſubmit to the 
Romans without a noble refiftance. The air is pure 


| wood, and plenty of fiſh. The capital is pleaſantly 
ſituated, but not populous. It has little trade, and its 


does much more buſineſs. 


* 


| WORCESTERSHIRE, 


| Comprebending 55 Vicarages, 152 Pariſbes 20, 00 Mats. af 
103, 1. C Jababitants, repreſented by y Members ia Parliament, 
| * CONTAINING 3S-MILES BY-27. | 


fir, Seil, 3 Trade, Mala, fe 
The air is temperate and ſalubrious. 
yield good paſture, and are covered with cattle of 


7 


The hills] 


To. | Lat N. | Lon . Rivers. 25 
Worceſter Eh 52 10] 2 11 Severn 
Perſhore s $5 1. 22 2 Avon | 
Droitwich | 52 15 | 2 8. | Salwarp 
| Broom ſgrove \ 52 12 2 
| Kidderminſter. \ 53 23 | 3 8 Stohr 
| Stourbridge . | 42 262 1:| Ditto 
| Bedwely | 5w 21] 2 22 | Severn: 
| Eyeſham | $% 7 | = 48-] Avon 
4 Upton 1342 38 2 12 | Sever 
1 Tenbury 32 16 | 2 27 | Temb 


Air, Soil, 5 Trade, Manufatures, c. 


cient Cornanii, and juſtly eſteemed for its air, which is 


73 


town, and has been a place of great ſtrength; but 


and ſalubrious, and the inhabitants long-lived. The 
ſoil is alſo rich, producing corn, wool, and fruit, in- 
feriour to none in the kingdom. There is alſo ſome 


only manufacture is gloves. Roſs, which lies 10 miles 
below it, is better frequented, more * and 


This eounty and ſome others was the ſeat of the an- 


74 ENG 


| exceedingly ſweet and wholeſome. The ſoil is moſt 
excellent, producing the richeſt grain and paſtures. 

Fruit, eſpecially pears, are in ſuch plenty, that the 
hedges abound with them every where. The princi- 
pal commodities ate corn, cloth, cyder, perry, falt, 


| iron, and glaſs. Stourbridge is noted for its works 
in iron and glaſs, Kidderminſter for ſtuffs, and 


Droit wich for ſalt. The capital, Worceſter, was found- | 
ed by the Romans in the time of Conſtantius Chlorus, 
and is at this day a large well built populous city. 
The foregate ſtreet is remarkably beautiful and regu- 


lar, and the publie buildings make a noble appearance. | 


The inhabitants have a large ſhare in the clothing 


trade, and employ an incredible number of hands in 
preparing the wool and manufacturing i it. 1 


L AN D. 


mean : 


in Brita.” 


is a city and county of itlelf, having under ite juril- 
diction 19 villages and hamlets. It is very large, but 
excepting the churches, the buildings are in general 
St Michael is a noble Gothic pile. It was 
here where Godina is ſaid to have rode gaked through 
the high ſtreet, to purchaſe its exemption from op- 
preſſive taxes. Birmingham is no corporation, and 
yet is increaſed to above 7000 houſes. It has the 
moſt EE 1 — of all kinds of hard ware 


OXFORDSHIRE, 
Camprebending 62 Vicarages, 280 Pariſhes, Iy,co0 Houſes, 114, ooo 
8 Lababitants, repreſented by ꝙ Members in Parliament. 5 
CONTAINING AIT MILES BY 18. 


Air, Soil, Produce, "DP 4; Mt. anufa&ures, te. 


This county was anciently inhabited by the Cativi- 
| lack, or as ſome ſay, the Cornanii. Since the woods 
have been thined, the air is mild, pleaſant, and healthy. 
The ſoil is alſo rich in corn-fields and meadows, and 
the principal commodities, corn, malt, wood, wool, - 
cheeſe, and cattle ; alſo ſome iron-works. The capital, 
Warwick, has been of very old ſtanding, and it has ſuf- 
fered from almoſt all the parties that have contended 
for the ſovereignty of England. It has now only two 
pariſh churches, although it is ſtill pretty populous. 
A mile hence, on the fide of a hill, is a cell called 
Greycliff, and in a kind of old chapel, a ftatue of 


a 


Grey Earl of Harwich, eight feet high. —Coventry 


| P | | Lat. N. | Lon N. [ Rivers. lag 
WARWICKSHIRE, 1 Oxtora st 45| 1 13 Thames * 
: . Vicarages, 158 Pariſbes, 21,970 Houſes, PO Henley ; $1 33 :@ 52 : Ditto 
aa 47 MILES BY 27. Tame ; 51 45 | © 56 Ditto 
— — . —ů pt 51 46 3 28 Windwich 
| ; 6. Lon V. N 5 | | 
RT, co ME La W. | | 1 _— 3 31 49 x 33 Ditto 
Warwick, 4 % 33 | Avon  : I Woodſtock 52 31 1 16 | Evenlide 
Coventry 132 26 1 28 | Sherburn 5 Charlbury 31 52 1 23. Ditto 
Spipton [sa 5 36 Avon I Biceſter | J 
Kineton | 5» If | 29 ] Doddington $51 5881 13 | Charles 
Stratford 1352 121 41 Avon ] Chipping Norton 5t 537 x 283 
Alceſter 152 ta fr 5x] I Banbury | 152 31 414 | Charles 
Southam 152 17] 22 Atne Whitney | 51 4 | I 28 
Henley 152 19% 46 | 
Ri | 52 24 | 1 15 | Avon 
2 . 1 Air, Soil, W 7. hid ManufaBures, G.. . 
Solehill 52 26 43 | Blyth This county and Gloceſter was the ancient ſeat of 
5 2 | 52 4 T 34 the Dobuni The air is pure and healthy, which, with 
1 5 : F l m 6 ht ] the goodneſs of the ſoil, determined King Alfred to 
Coleſnill 38 357 Ha 42 | Avon J ſettle an univerſity in this county. Though the ſoil be 
| Polefworth 152 4 r= 30 Anker 8 every where fruitful, it has its peculiarities, for no leſe 


than five different kinds of wheat are adapted to as 
many variet ies of ſoil. 


The principal commodities are 


corn, malt, cattle, fruit, freeſtone, with ſeveral ſorts of 
earth uſed in medicine, dying, and ſcouring.— Whitney 
is famous for its manufacture of blankets. 
catched in the rivers that paſs through this county are 
particularly delicious, and demonſtrate the ſalubrity 
of the water, owing to the peculiar qualities of the 
ground. The capital, Oxford, has a moſt delightful 
ſituation, and is ſaid to have been of near 3000 years 
ſtanding. In the conteſt of parties it was always a 
ſufferer. The univerſity was founded, or as ſome ſay, 
reſtored anno 883, and conſidered as a hody corporate; 
it conſiſts of the officers of the univerſity in general, 

and of the ſeveral colleges, which, like ſo many private 


The fiſhes 


MM ENG 


companies, conſtitute the a It is governed vr 
| chancellor, bigh ſteward, vice · chancellor, two proc - 
tors, the public orator, keeper of the records, regiſ- 
ter, Kc. The colleges are places properly endowed 
for the maintenance of a maſter, profeſſors, and ſtu· 
dents; in each of which there are private lectures and 
diſputes in the liberal ſciences, to prepare the ſtudents 
for their public exerciſes, They are 20 in number, 
and, taken together, conſtitute the firſt univerſity i in 


nificent theatre, the noble Bodlefan liberary, and the 
muſeum Aſtimoleanum, one of the richeſt repoſito- 
ries of natural curioſities in the world. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


Inhabitants, repreſented by 14 Members in Parliament, 
| CONTAINING 39 MILES BY 18. 


— 


Europe. There are alſo 5 halls not endowed, a mag- 


Comprebending 73 Vicarages,'t85 Pariſbes, 18,300 Houſes, 91, oc | 


Towns. | Lat. N. 7 Lon. W. | "Bows. | 
Buckingham | 5x 39 x © | Ouſe 
Aylibury | 3x 48] 0 ag | 
Colnbrook | 5: 30] 0 28 Coln 
Beaconsfield 31 36 O 30 „ 
G. Marlow x 31 35 O 43 | Thames 
High Wickham | 51 38 0 at | Wick 
Amerſham 51 421 © 34 
Cheſham. 3:43 4937 © 33 
Riſboròugh | 51 43. © 48 
Windover © 51 45 | © 44 
Winſlow 31 57] © $3 | 
Stony Stratford 32 2| o $53 | Ouſe 
Newport 32 68 o 44 | Ditto 
Outney 32 9] © 43 | Ditto 
Ivingo 31 $2 1 o 34 | 


* Soil, . Trade, Manufa@ures, eg. c. 
This county was anciently inhabited by the Cativi- 


The air is generally good, and on the higher grounds 
particularly fo. The ſoil is chalk or marle, and ex- 
ceeding rich; ſo that the county is become famous 
for its hag and beef, even to a proverb. The princi- | 
pal commodities are corn, cattle, wood, fine wool; alſo 
bone · lace, paper, and other manufactures. The breed 
of ſheep in this county is much eſteemed, and the 
wool is in requeſt throughout all Europe. Bucking- 
ham, the county town, ſeems to be paſt its grand cli- 
materic and te have conſtituted Aylſbury its heir, 
which, as it is fituated near London, has a briſker 
trade, and is by far the moſt flouriſhing and populous 
town in the whole county. It conſiſts of ſeveral good 


Z lani, and ſituated almoſt in the center of England. 


LAND. br Fo „ 


ſtreets, and has al ways a plentiful FO on the Ba: * 


of its noble college, founded by Henry VI. for quae 
| ifying youth for the univerſities. Many of the no- 
bility have been, and Kill are initiated here in claſſi - 
cal learuing and the belles letters. It has generally 
| zoo ſtudents. 

This county cpntaing \ ſeats of the nobility, 
| in which the beauties of nature, in point of ſituation, 
| and art, in point of ſymetry, and noble embelliſh- 


Stowe, the ſcat of Earl Temple, is the molt ſtriking, 
| particularly on account of the gardens, where nothing 
| which the art of man, furniſhed with every advantage 
| that fine air, earth, and water can afford, is wanting 
to complete a terreſtrial paradiſe. 


| norTHamMPrTONSHIRE, 


| Comprehending 85 Vicarages, 326 Pariſbes, 24,800 Houſes, 124,008 
. Inhabitants, repreſented by 8 Members in Parliament, 
CONTAINING 55 MILES BY 26. 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. . 1 # Rivers. 
Northampton 52 14] x Nen 
Peterborough 52 34 | © 24 | Ditto 

| Wellingburgh | 52 16] © 17 | Ditto 
I Brackley 404 $7} 1x47 ule 
| Higham Ferrers | 52 18 O 37 | Nen 
] Daventry 52 16 1 18 | Ditto 
I Thorpſton 52 23 | © 39 | Ditto 
{| Towceſter n 44 Tom : 
Rockingham 32 28 | O 39 | Welland 
Kettering | 53 23 © 81 Iſe 
Rothwell _ | 52 23] 0 35 
Cliffe e 
Oundle $2 27 © 36 | Nen 


| Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, . „ 
The air of this county being free from bogs and 


be healthy; as a proof of which it is crowded with 
ſeats of the nobility and gentry. The ſoil is alſo good 
both for tillage and paſture all over the county, ex- 
cepting near Whitering, where there is one barren 
heath. The commodities are cattle, corn, ſheep, and 
horſes; and the manufaQures ſerges, temmies, ſhal- 
loons, boots, and ſnoes.— Northampton, the county 
town, is reckoned the handſomeſt in this part of the 
kingdom. The ſtreets are well laid out, the houſes 
neatly built, and the market-place regular and ſpaci- 
ous. Peterborough is only a ſmall city, but the ſtreets 
are beautiful, and the houſes well built, The cathe- 


tardays. Eaton deſerves to be mentioned on account 15 


ment?, are particularly diſplayed. Of theſe, however, 


fens and at a good diſtance from the ſea, is allowed to 


"Ss 


n is e the nobleſt Gothic buildings in the 
. world, the windows whereof are finely. ſtained, and 
| have a repreſentation. of the hiſtory of the Old and 
New Teſtament; it is 160 yards in length, and 34 


in breadth. This county. was N e by 
| neſs of the ſoil. The vale of Catmos is remarkable 


for its fertility, The principal commodities are corn, 


5 cke Coritani. ; 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
— 81 Vicarages, 192 Pariſber, 18, co E, 55 ge 
ne e- e eee ia 


CONTAINING 30 MILES BY 1845 


2 * — i Lat. N. | Lon. W. ET .. Rivers. 
F - T's 37] 1 7 | Soar 
| Loughbatough _ 33 47 | x 74 | Ditto, 
Aſhby de la Zauch 33 454.17 2&4: i: - © 44s 
Harborough |:52 27 3 4 Willand 
Lytterworth - 32 28 | 1 10 | Swift 
Milton Moubray | 52 43 | © 35 | Soar. I 
Hinkley | 53 34 1 222 
_ Halla: {1 -- +: 52 31 o. 36 . 1 
+ Bilſdon 2 36 0 38 þ 
Boſworth 32 48 1 24 
Markfield 32 42] 1 1 
Mountſorrel 132 - 44 | I. 9: | Soar- 
Kigworth 52 50 1 19 
Waltham 32 47 | @ 3 | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, . WE 


The air here is exceeding ſweet and ſalubrious, and 


the ſoil, excepting in the north-eaſt parts, very fer- 
tile in corn and graſs, particularly beans. The Cori - 
tani were the ancient inhabitants. The r com- 
modities are corn, fiſh, fleſh, fowl, woc!, horſes, &c. 


Agriculture is the principal buſineſs of: the county, 

excepting ſome manufactures of. ſtockings, which are 

in a promiſing way. 

Ihe capital, Leicefter, is am a large 8 town, 
and has many good houſes, though ſome of them are 

old. The market - place is ſpacious, and the ſtreets to- 


lerably paved. In the bigh ſtreet: there is an exquiſite 


piece of workmanſhip in the form of our Saviour's 
croſs. At Aſhby de la Zouch, they have a large ma- 


nufacture of hats. In this county, is the famous Ro- 


man way, called Watling ſtreet, on both ſides of which 
large foundations have been ee and many Ro- 
man coins. 

R U T L AND, 


Comprebending 10 Vi icarages, 48 Pariſbes, voto Houſes, 16, 300 
Inhabitants, repreſented by 2 Members in Parliament, 


| — CONTAINIMG Is MILES BY 10. 

50 Toons, | Lat. N. | Tom. W. | Rivers, 85 
= | WE 546 39} © 4 

Uppingham | 0 94 


22 34 


4 
1 


20 Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, — 8%. 


9 


þ 


The Coritani were alſo the ancient inhabitants of 
this. county. The air is pure and ſalubriqus, the ſoil 
frnitſul. The wool in this county ĩs redder than in any 


other county in England, owing to the peculiar red - 


cattle, wool, and wood, The want of ſea-fiſh, which 
is occaſioned by their great diſtance from the ſea, is. 
abundantly ſupplied. by the rivers and other. ſtreams. 


The aſſizes are held, and the county buſineſs done, at 
- | Oakham. It has a handſome church,. and the free 


ſchool and hoſpital have no mean appearance. Of the 


L 


| ſeats. of the nobility here, Burleigh on the hill is a- 


very noble one, inferiour to none in England. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 
- Comprebending 39 Vicarages, 150 Pariſtes, 670. Villages, 23,740 


12888 Ly 8. co Inhabitants, repreſented by 10 Members in Farl. 
| CONTAINING 45 MILES BY 26. 


BS Towns. &; ied 2. Lat. N. U Lon. W.. 1. TR : 
— 52 7 2 6 Sow „ 
| Litchfield 52 45 1.2. 187 þ,- 7 
Newcaftle- "33 244-8 138iÞ 
Bromely ; $52 30 [1 32 184 
Woolverhampton 52 47 2 2 . 
Rugely 52 48 1 3.3 Trent 
Burton 52 50 |. x 38 | Ditto 
Utoxeter 52 3s | 32 Dove 
Stone | 32 33 | 2 - © | Trent 
Kinver Iz 8&7] 2 12 | Stour 
Dudley „ 3i:| 22 © 
Sutton 4.5, 4 308: 0 1. 49 
| Walſal Is 37.1 56 Anker 
Poleſworth 142 39 11 41 | Ditto 
Tainworth 5 31 40 [ 1 40 
Atherſton J 32 361 33 
Pencrich $3532 .-46} % ©; 
Brewood 1% 243 3+ 2 
] Cheadle „ 
Betley t 
Leek % . 57 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trad M. anufaBtares, Ge. 


Part of this county was inhabited by the Cornanii. 
The air is ſharp but ſalubrious, and the ſoil every 
where fit for tillage or paſture. There is found upon the 
ſurface ſeveral ochres and fullers- earth, and an excel- 
lent clay, of which the inhabitants make earthen ware. 
There is alſo channel and pit coal, marble, alabaſter, 
fir, quarry, grind, mill, lime, and iron ſtones. All 
kind of iron utenſils are made both in the towns 


and in the country in the higheſt perfection. Here 


* * L A N p. 


are ſeveral lakes, which, 3 as well as the rivers and 


ſmall ſtreams, abound with fiſh. . Stafford is a neat well 
built town. ſurrounded with: meadows, and Litchfield 
is nothing inferiour, and has a very beautiful Gothic 
cathedral. In Newcaſtle the clothing manufacture 
and hatter buſineſs flouriſh, and Burton has been TY 
famed for its excellent beer. ; ; 
| 8 11 R op SHIRE, 

Comprebeading 52 V. icarages,. 170 Pariſpes, 615 Villages, 1900 

„ ,000 Inhabitants, repreſented by 12 Members in Pari. 

| CONTAINING 38 MILES BY 30. 


Toon. | ot; N. | Lon. W. a eres. 


Shrewſbury 52 43 "Jo 41 SEVETNL | 
Ludlow 52 21 2 43 Tame 
Bridgnorth. 52 30 2 17 | Severn. : 
Wenlock „ 
Biſhop's Caſtle 32 282 38 | Clun 
Whitchurch 32 31 2 40 | 
Oſweſtry. | 52 46 | 3 2 | Mord 
Wem | 4 WW? * 2 40> Roden. 
Newport neee 
 Glebury. ,, - | 5F 21] 2 17] Rea 
Church-ftretton 2 30]: 4 48 
Sheffnal ene 
Wellington | 5% 40. 2 22 
Elliſmere 52 33 2 50 | 
ani | 52 * 8 Tem , 


Ar, Soil, Produce, K 9 S . | 
The ancient inhabitants of this county were the 


Cornanii and. Ordovices. The air is healthy, ferene, 


and mild; only on the hills it: is ſomewhat ſharp. The 


ſol] is generally fruitful on the north and eaſt, but in. 
the ſouth and weſt the mountains are fitteſt for paſ-- 


Under the ſurface, there are mines of lead, 

copper, iron, ſtone, and inexhauſtible coal pits. Over 
moſt of:the coal pits there. is a ſtratum, which being | 
properly prepared, is brought to the conſiſtency of 
pitch or tar, which is uſed for calking ſhips. About 
lix miles from Bridgnorth, there is a well, which will 
burn with great violence after its water has been light- 
ed up with a candle. The principal commodities here 
are wheat, barley, iron, wood, and pit- coal. 
pital, Shrewſbury, is a large, populous, rich, well built 


ture. 


town, filled with gentry as well as tradeſmen, The 


clothing mauufacture flouriſhes here, Bridgnorth is a 
place of great trade, and Ludlow ſtill venerable for its 
former magnificence. Whitchurch ſtands on the con- 
fines of the county, andis a pleaſant populous town, has 
a good market, and many gentry around it, 


The ca- ; 


CHESHIRE, 


| Comprebending no: Vicarages, 86 Pariſbes, 670 Villages, 24,000. 
. Heuſes, 164, 314 Inhabitants, repreſented by 4 Members in Parl. 
CONTAINING 45 MILES BY 28. 


oy 


Towns. a Lat. N. | Lon. W. li Rivers. | 
— r — 
Cheſter 53 114 3 33 Dee 
Nantwich 138 4 2 23 | Wever 
Macclesfield 53 T5 | 2 14 | Bollin 
Malpas | $3 '3] 2 46 | Dee 
Northwich | 53 16] 2 38 | Dane 
Middlewich 33 1t | 2 28 | Croke 
Sandbach. 153 7 2 as | Welock 
Congleton _ $3 9] 2 10 Dane 
Knotsford 53 17 | 2 28 Ringaf, 

4 Frodeſham 53 18] 2 56 | Merſep 
Halton 68. 2383S 473-: 
Bruntongreen 353 10] 2 20 Dane 

I Attringham | $3 23 12 38 1 | 
Stockport 1.53- 24 2 24 | Merſcy 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M. anufatures, 8 

The Cornanii were the ancient inhabitants of this 
county. The air is moderately cold, and very healthy, 
the men remarkably ſtrong, and the women beau- 
tiful. The gentry: are numerous, and have always 
been famed: for their loyalty. and hoſpitality. The- 4 
ſoil is excellent, and the paſtures exceeding rich. The : 
principal commodities are ſalt, fine mill-ſtones, metals, 
corn, cattle, fiſh, fowl; and exceeding rich cheeſe, of 
which they ſend aloe 1 4000 tons annually to Lon- 
uy The. capital, Cheſter, is of very ancient date, 
and is one of the largeſt. cities i in England; ; the conti- 
nual reſort of ſtrangers in their paſſage to and from 
Ireland adds conſiderably to its trade. Nantwich i is 
alſo a large and populous place, and ſurpaſſes even the 
reſt of Cheſhire in the excelleney of the cheeſe brought. 
in from the country around. There is in this county 
an extraordinary kind of ſheep, ſomething above the 
common ſize, with four horns, two whereof are pecu- 
liar to ſheep, and two to goats; and their.fleſh in the 
taſte ſeems to be of. the ſame. heterogenous kind. 
Middlewich is a large market town, and has a ſpacious 
church. It has two excellent ſalt ſprings, of which the 
inhabitants make large quantities of ſalt, Northwich 
is alſo famous for ſprings of the ſame kind, and, for 
very curious ſalt mines. Thither they deſcend by a 
bucket 150 feet below the ſurface, where the mine 
looks like a cathedral ſupported by rows of pillars, 
and the roof reſembling chryſtal, all of theſame rock, 
tranſparent from the * l in lighting the 
Work. 
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. ENGLAND. 


LANCASHIRE, 


| | the Duke of Bridgewater has been of gret ""Y 
Comprebending 12 Vicarages, 6T Pariſbes, 40,000 Houſes, 240,000 


quence to Mancheſter and the lands about it, by 


' Inhabitants, repreſented by 12 Members in Parliament, 
CONTAINING JO MILES BY 30. 


i Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufattures &. * 
This county under the Britons was inhabited by 
the Brigantes. The air is in general healthy, except- 
ing near the ſea, or the fens, where fevers are fre - 
quent. The ſoil in the low grounds is rich, the hills 
are ſtony and produce little, and the moſſes yield only 
Fewel. The chief commodities are proviſions of all 
kinds, oats, cattle, fine pit-coal, and flax. The ma- 
nufactures are chiefly woolen cloth, cottons, and 
teekens, for which Mancheſter is famous. About 
Lancaſter there are ſeveral veſtiges of the Romans yet 


to be ſeen, during the government of whom it was 


called Longovicum. But the life and ſoul of the trade. 
of this county is Liverpool, which by commerce alone 


hath increaſed prodigiouſſy, and riſen to opulence 
within theſe few years. Nor is Manchefter ſhort of it | 


by means of its manufactures; for though it be neither 
city, town, nor corporation, it contains above 50,000 


inhabitants, many of whom by their induſtry have ac- 


quired large fortunes. All the country about Man- 
cheſter reaps benefit from it, by being employed in 


J means of the fubterraneous drains: to convey _ water 
ö under the canal. e 


* Gore of its manufactures. The navigation made by 


e Towns, 5 | Lat. N. Tor. "Rovers. . | | * 0 
SSK. ——1——1̃ĩ—.:vu—. Ä—6 1 g 
Lancaſter 4 34 1 ; 2 56 Lun | l D E R B TY 8 H 1 R 2. | 
Mancheſter 1] 53 28 | 2 26 Irwell a Comprebending 53 Vicarages, te Pariſbet, 21,155 Honſ:s, 126, 900 
Ulverſtone 8. 40 3. 26. 3: 5 4 Inhabitants, repreſented by 4 Members in Parliament, 
Preſton 1 99 23] ©* 00] Ribble CONTAINING AO MLLES:BY PROM 6 T9 30. 
Botton | 53 34] ® 7 . f £m —ĩ—— ws 
Liverpool | 53 24 3 10 | Merſey | _ + Towns. 1 Lat. N. Lon. E. | Rovers, 
Haſtingden 53 40 2 27 W "Rn | + 
| : F rby [ 52 37 | I 28 | Derwent 
{6-94 FR DEL 1 ] Cheſterfield $3 19 IT 24 | Ither 
RR of 3 pe = 1 Merſe 1 Workſworth | 53 51 35 | Rothie 
38 53 33 |]. . = GE 7 Bakewell | 53 12] 1 31 | Eccleſborn 
Bury IS ot | 3 Balſover CC 
5 53 85 | | Aſhborne TI 2» x 45 | Dove 
Dalton 188 3 IF OP TRA | 
0 irk | 52 23 4-6 Alireton 1 1 24 ompton 
_ ENS ] Tideſwal I:53 [26 | fn; "ng. 5 
Cartmel „ . 5 MY 4 2 
: | 1 Winſter i 1 39 
HawE ſhead 154 23 3 10 | Dronefield 1 - 2% 13 
Leigh 53 28 2 44 f | | Prog I 1 
Newton 1 53-0 eee : | „ * 
Charley 33 37 |. 2 46 | Chor ; Air, Soil, Produre, . rade, Mantzfudurec, &c. 
N q . 1 
Clithero 53 56 | 2 23 | Ribble Thi 
„ I „ © Dl" | is county, under the Britons, was inhabited by 
Kirkham V | the Coritani. The air, on the caſt eſpecially, is pure 
Poulton  _ 53 50 | 3 9 | Wier and ſalubrious, and the ſoil fertile. From the hills are 
Coln 4.53 ..53 | > * 8 | Calder. extracted large quantities of lead, antimony, marble, - 
Blackburn 53 43 | T 38 | Derwent alabaſt ſt d-ft 
| Buniley 5s 48] » x5 | Calder ] alabaſter, cryſtal, iron, pit-coal, grind-ftones, &c. 


The capital, Derby, is a pleaſant well built town, with 


five churches. It has a ſtaple for wool, but better | 


known for its malt and ale. The Church of all Saints 


has a tower in which there is a grand diſplay of Go- 
thic architecture. Here alſo is the famous engine for 
making thrown filk. In this county we meet with 
the celebrated wonders of the Peak. We ſhall only 


deſcribe the laſt, viz Chatſworth houſe and gardens. 


North of this wonderful place is a vaſt extended muir, 
which for mary miles has neither tree nor houſe, ſo 
that it appears a perfe& deſert, over which ſtrangers 
cannot find their way without a guide, who conducts 
them ſuddenly to a precipice, below which he obſerves 
a moſt delightſul valley, with a palace and garden 

the nobleſt that can be imagined. The Derwent runs 
before the weſt front, that to the garden is a regular 
piece of architecture. The windows, doors, and rooms 
are adorned with beautiful marble, and the infide with 
| paintings. The gardens abound with green houſes, 
ſummer houſes, walks, wilderneſſes, and orangeries, 
intermixed with ſtatues, urns, canals, &. Among the 
water-works there is a willow tree, which drops water 

from every leaf. | 
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LINCOLNBHIRE, ; YORKSHIRE, 
«Comprebending 256 Vicarage, 631 Pariſbes, 1556 Vi Wegen, 40,600 Comprebendi Ing 142 Vicarages, 563 Pariſbes, 2330 Vi Mager, 1061 50 
Houſes, 202, 900 Inhabitants, repreſented by i 2 Members in Parl. * Houſes, 530,750 Inhabitants, repreſented by 30 Members in Parl. 
| 2 _ CONTAINING 75 MILES 44, 1 2 CONTAINING 90 MILES BY 75. | 
wy 1h Towns. | | Lat. N. | Lon.W. l Rivers Feat 3 "Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. W. Rivers. 
Tracoln 5 183 o 28 Witham R York = 4 34 0 10 |] Oufe 
Stamford _ | 53 38 | o 37 | Wiland Leeds ] 33 30] t 28 Aire: | 
Fokingham + 32 49% 24 | Witham Wakefield 453 42] 1 26 | Calder 
Boſton ' 3 %% 2E Ditto Falifan 43S G4 G4} 5 
Kirkton „ 40Jo 1 Rippon 134 11] 28 Lore 
Grantham | 52 47 | O 42 Pontefract - q 83. 43 | 1 14 | 
Sleaford 13S O70 34 | Hull 85 f 33 45 8 ; Humber 
Croylanld 452 40 10 | Witham 1 Bichmond | 54 27] 1 407] Swale 
Beckingham. |] 53 30 20 AS, Scarborough 154 18] o 13 
Tatterſhall 153 6% 12 | 1 Boroughbridge | 54 7 4." 19 | Yore 
\ Bolingbroke 53 ic |o o | Witham | Malton | 54 1c o 39 | Derwent 
Wainfleet $9 go 144 | Sheffield 153 23] 1 28 | Don 
'Spitſby 453 12]o 7E. Ayring Doncaſter 133 $i} 2 -$+ Ditto 
Burgh 53 140 7E Whitby _ 54, 30] © 27 | Eſc 
Horncaſtle 3 $3 110 . 7 Beverly 53 $24 © 21 Hull 
Wragby 13 810 16 -; Nor thallerton | 54 234 1 20 Wik 5 
Stainton _ 3.33 jo © } Burlington F 
Marketraſin 33 220 15 [ Ankham EKnareſborough 58 3 1 % Net 
Alford 153 180 12K. a | { Barneſfley ; 453 341 1 28 
Louth 1 33 140 2E. Sherborn | 33 $50] 1 12 Ouſe 
RBinbrook 739 o 7: Bradforth 153 49.] 1 43 | Aire 
Saltfleet $83 $710 134] } Tadcaſter $53 $7] 1 12 | Wharf 
Gumſby e OP > ob { Skipton 154 O Ae 
Gainſborough 53 270 45 Trent Witherby ss 58] £ 19 Wharf 
Glanfordbridge | 53 35 O 24 | Ankham | Ripley 1.54 3j 3 90+ Nye -. 
Barton 53 32 o 21 Irrer er | 4 Heydon „% IS:.-46:3::9;: e Humber | 
| | N | J 183 as | © 49 | Ouſe & Derwent 
3 » Sa > CVVT 
Air, | Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Oe. Gibborough Inn nt The 
This county was under the Britons inhabited by | Middleham 54 19 xr 44 | Ure 
dhe Coritani, of which that part which is called Lind- N 9 n 4 f : , 36 6 
N — 1 4 35 | ore 
ſey is reckoned healthy, Keſtevan indifferent, and 8 „ 
Holland exceedingly damp. The ſoil is rich, the in- Eaſingwold I - 91 rt 5 }|-Fo 
land country producing plenty of corn, and the fens | Kilmſley x #7 | o 56 | Rye 
moſt excellent paſture. The principal commodities PR 54 184 © 47 | Dow 
are fat cattle, wool, horſes, with great plenty of fiſh a odinghan 0 - g 55 0 a N 
and fowl, orchard, and garden fruit. The principal | Settle e af Ribble 
ornament of this county is the churches, it being com- | Selby | j 53 49 3 | Ouſe 
monly obſerved, that there are no where better church- 
es and worſe houſes. The capital, Lincoln, wag once Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaBures, Se. ; 
a Roman colony, called Lindum, and for a long time The ancient inhabitants of this county were the Bri- 
was he moſt conſiderable city in England. It had | gantes. It is divided into three parts called Ridings, 
formerly 50 churches, of which, beſides the cathedral, | and is diſtinguiſhed by Eaſt, Weſt, and North accord - 
there remains only 14. The cathedral is a very ſu- ing to their reſpective bearings from the capital.— 
perb ſtruQure, which being ſituated -on the top of a | The Weſt Riding is ſaid to be more healthy than either 
hill, is ſeen at a very great diſtance. In one of its | of the other two, but the ſoil towards the weſt is not 
towers, there is the largeſt bell in England. Stamford. very fruitful, being ſtony and mountainous, except- 
is noted for its inns, Boſton for its large church and | ing in the vallies, where there is good meadow ground, 
toity-ſpire, and Gainſborough for its noble market. 


and that part which lies next the Ouſe, where the foil 


A 


$6 


is very ities The commodities of this Riding | 


are corn, cattle, horſes, goats, allum, jet, pit-coal, and 


iron. Sheffield. is noted for its.cutlery ware, 1n which, 


and other branches of the iron manufacture above 
40,000 hands are employed. Leeds is famous for 


its cloth, and Halifax for its kerſeys. The Eaſt Rid- 


ing, owing to its vicinity to the ſea and the Frith 


of the Humber, is leſs healthy than the other two, 


but this inconvenience is only felt near theſe large bo- 


dies of water; but the richneſs of the ſoil is as invit- 
ing as the groſsneſs of the air is forbidding. In the 
North Riding the air is pure and ſalubrious, but ra- 
ther ſharp, and the ſoil produces rich crops of corn 
and excellent paſturage, and has beſides, allum, cop- 


peras, marble, pit-coal, jet, &c. The capital, York, 
which is the ſecond city in the kingdom is very an- 


ball room 60 feet by 40, and other ſmaller rooms, is 


ſhort. 


* 


Dlilthorpe | 


_ Conſtantins Chlorus. 


Harrowgate and 
brated ſpaw-waters, equal to thoſe of Pyrmont in-Ger- 


cient, once the reſidence of the emperors Severus and |. 
The cathedral is a noble Go- | 
. Comprebending 37 Vicarages, 90 Pariſtes, 447 Villeger, 14,825 


thic ſtructure, beſides which there are 17 churches, 
being all that remain of 41 in the reign of Henry V. 
The aſſembly houſe, conſiſting of an Egyptian hall 
123 feet by 40 in height and breadth, a common 


a noble modern edifice. Hull is a place of great trade, 
and there being no room for enlarging it, is extremely 
crowded. The exports here, conſiſting of cloth, lead, 
cheeſe, corn, and other Engliſh produce and manufac- 
turesare very conſiderable, and the imports are nothing 
At Gigleſwick on the river Ribble there is 
a remarkable ſpring which ebbs and flows thrice in an 
hour, the — e of the flux and reflux is 27 inches. 
carborough are noted for their cele- 


many. The whole county abounds with veſtiges of the 


Roman power in England, viſible in the ruins of for- 


Lifications and towns, now reduced to mean villages. 


* 


WE STMORE LAND, 


Comprebending 26 Pariſhes, 6500 Houſes, 33,000 Inbabitants, 1 


preſented by 4 Members in Parliament, 
CONTAINING 35 MILES BY 24, 


"oe: own. 1 Lak N: 1} ban | Rivers. 
Appieby 54 . 34 | 2 38 | Eden 
Kendal 54 81 2 $3 | Ken 
Lonſdale 54 14 2 38 | Lon 
Broug 34 $6] 3 25 
Orton {4. © -j}- 3: 43 ; 
Ambleſide 54 25 3 4 | Winander - 
Burton = 7 5 3 54 | 

$4: 38; & > 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trads, Mann fucures, He. 

The ancient inhabitants of this county were the 
Brigantes. The air is pure, and to thoſe who can 
bear its ſharpneſs, very healthy. The hills are barren, 
but the vallies fertile. The principal commodities are 
their manufactures of cloth and ſtockings: The coun. 
ty town is only remarkable for its antiquity and 
beautiful ſituation, being almoſt ſurrounded by the 
Eden. Kendal has been always noted for its coarſe- 


cloth ever ſince that manufacture was ſet on foot; be- 


ſides which, the inhabitants have of late alſo employ- 
ed themſelves very induſtriouſly in making druggets, 
ſerges, hats, ſtockings, &c. Ambleſide was a con- 
ſiderable city in the time of the Romans, as appears 
from the ruins of ancient buildings, but theſe alſo ſhew, 
that it is now [Lok its grand cumateric. : | 


CUMBERLAND, 


Horſes, 74, 125 Inhabitants, repreſented by 6 Members i in Part, 
| CONTAINING $O MILES BY 38. 


eur. | Lat. N E. 8 
| | { { Peterill I 
: Carliſle % 57] > $9 | Cans 
5 95 * Eden 
 Bowtell 54 I6| 3 30 
| Ravenglaſs | 54 19 3 31 Ee 
*Egremont t 44 33 } $3. 35 1 Egtn- 
' Whitehaven | 54 37 3 40 
Keſwick 54 33 | 3 14 Derwent 
Cokermouth „ 43. © Ä ꝗc |] Duo 
Penrith 8 34 . 47 Eymoutlx. 
Kirkoſwald «<4 47 | 2 45 Eden | 
Workington 54 43 | 3 4T:| Derwent: 
Ireby 44 4* | 3 14 | Ellan 
Alſtonmore «4 51 2 17 | South Tyne 
Ho'm 54 53 |. 3 15 | Solvay 
Wigton 1448: 337 3: PF | 
Brampton $4: 3 2 38 
|  Longtown 5s 82 55 | Eſk 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, &c.. 
The ancient inhabitants of this county were the 
Cambei./ The air is ſharp but ſalubrious. The moun- 
tains feed large flocks of ſheep, whoſe fleſh is much 
eſteemed. The ſoil in the vallies is remar kably fertile, 


and the proſpect all over the county very pleaſant. 


The principal commodities are coal, lead, copper, 
lapis-calaminaris, black lead, ſalmon, wild fowl, &c. 


| The capital, Carliſle, is a very ancient city. It was 


a place of note before the Roman invaſion, and in the 


reign of the Emperor Claudius, was the head quar- 


Durham 


p "42 ** F 1 
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but after the e 


Danes, and lay in ruins for two centuries, tik it was 
repaired by William Rufus. After all, in the reign 
of Richard II. the greateſt part of it was conſumed | 
by fire ; but it is now a populous well built city, wal- 
led in, with three gates. It has a conſiderable trade, 
and has large manufactures of fuſtains. Whitchaveo, | 


ENGLAND; 


by 8 ; Fitarager, 46 Feri, 230 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 5 
Pillager,. 223740 
Loma I1:3,700 Inhabitants, repreſented by np anche ae. : 
PONTAINING 50 MILES u . 
"| Za N. | LonW. E 
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by the encouragement of the Lowther family, is is in a 
* nd to become an CEL city. 


DURHAM, 


| _ ebending 39 Vicarager, 1tB Pariſves, 230 Villages, r5,986 
Houſes, 749,909 Inhabitants, repreſented by 4 Alembers in Park. 
co TAINING * n BY 26. 


TN e. 


11 


1 


River. 


Towns. 


34 30 | 1 28 Were 
Darlington 54 34 | t 28 | Skerne 
Bernardcaſtle 54 35 | 8 32 | Teeſe 
Stainthorp 34 36] 1 41 | : 
Stockton 34 37 [t 11 Teeſe 
Aukland Biſhop's | 54 431 36 were | 
Stanhope [54 44} £ 31 Ditto ok 
Wolfingham. 54 45 | = ag | Ditto 
Sunderland 1354-55 | 11 4 Ditto 


ir, Soil, Pods. Trade, Manufadtures, ere 5 


The ancient inhabitants were the Brigantes. The 
air is ſalubrious, but rather ſtiarp- towards the welt, 
where there are mountains. Tbe ſouth and eaſt, are 
enamelled with beautiful meadows, rich paſtures, corn | 
fields, and woods, Here are immenſe quantities of 
coal, lead, and iron. At Darlington the linen ma- 
nuſacture is very induſtriouſly proſecuted. The capi- | 
tal, Durham, is the ſeat of a biſhop, who has ſtill eon- | 
fiderable privileges. There is very little trade in 
Durham, but its delightful ſituation draws many of 
the neighbouring gentry to frequent it, and gives it 
an air of chearfulneſs. Many veſtiges of the Romans 
are till to be ſeen in this county. Sunderland is a ſea- 
port town, and ſo fituated that it is almoſt ſurround- 
ed by the ſea. It is papulons, and inhabited by many 
nich merchants and tradeſmen. 
nough to contain 500 ſail of ſhips at one time. A 
taſte for elegance and politeneſs prevails here. Dar- 
 lington is alfo pretty large and ſtands in a flat, re- 

| markable only for its dirty ſituation and beautiful 
church. At Oxenhall near this town, there are three 
PP pits, commonly called Hell Kettles, 


The port is large e- 


122 4 


1 | 5s 0 ' Tyne 

Hexham 55 1 Ditto 
Beltingham 35 - © |. 2 I2 | Ditto 
{ Haltweſel - 18s x] 3 264 | 
Hayden ss 32 5 Tyne 
Bitlingham s 12} 2 8 New Tyne 
Mor pith SS 131 1 30 Wanſbeck 

I Workwortk 35 21 1 1 | | Coquette 

. | Rothbury | 55 19] 1 42 Ditto 

{| Alnwick | 5s ag] 30 Aline 
Wooler | 55 34þ = go þ TW © 
yon 135 38] af 10 1 Tweed | 


Aw, Soil pots, Trade, — 9%. 
The ancient inhabitants were the Ottadini. The 


\ air is ſalubrious and mild for the climate. The eaſtern 


part has rich eorn- fields and meadows; but towards the 
weſt, it is heathy and mountainous. The commodi- 
ties are pit · coal, of which 600,000 chaldrons are ſhip-- 
ped annually for London ; alſo large quantities of lead 
and ſome timber. The capital, Newcaſtle, is built on the 
ſummit, fide, and bottom of a very ſteep hill, where a 
prodigeous deal of buſineſs is tranſacted beſides the 


| export of coals. Through this town went part of. 


the wall begun by: the emperor Adrian extending-- 
from ſea to ſea, calledthe wall of the Pits. Alnwick. 
is alſo a populous town, near which is a remarkable 
cave, called the bermitage, eut out of the ſolid rock: 
The roof is arched. and the fides adorned with pillars: 
in the Sothie taſte: It is divided into two apart 
ments, one defigned for a room aud: the other for a 
| chapel ; at the eaſt end of the latter there is an altar, 
in the window the figure of a woman in a recumbent 
poſture and another weeping over her. Here alſo ip 
' Cheviot the higheſt mountain-in England, rendevafa- 
* mous by the ballad of Chevy Chace. The top to thoſe 
who are below ſeems to terminate in à point; though. 
it has a level plane, about three half miles in perimeter, 
with a large pool of water in the center. From hence 
in a clear day, there is a proſped of near 50 miles e- 
very way. The Tweed is the boundary between this- 
county and Scotland. It falls into the ſea at Ber- 
wick, which being claimed by North and South Bri- 
tain, is particulary ſpecified in all laws, as if it belong 
ed to neither. This county gives title of Earl to · the 
noble and ancient family of Piercy. 


| 


en 4 ca * 0 'L "AN 1D. 
| | N OTT q N GH A M. nen whe kiten there ib a farm, where Oliver Urom- 
C. prelendg 94 Vicarager, 168" Parifter, 450 Villages, 17,550 | well endeavoured to patch up his 8 bad 
| Houſer, 90,500 Inhabitants, repreſented by 8 Memberr in Parl. ae Ae his n „ 
cori˖ͤ̃̃ e 40 MILES BY 24. 1. | "08" | 
D - | Ce W. | Den. "i r . N 0 R F 0 1. k,. 
Nottingham 4 1 8 1 10 | T.eane + pgs Vicarages, 660 Pariſtes, 1500 3 47,000 
Fu TY 3 263 32 15 O 48] | | Houſes, 236zc.co Inhabitants, repreſented by12 Members i in Hari. 
Bingham nns "57 5 \ nu 2, {CONTAINING FO MILES BY 3. 1 > 
.Southwell 33 4] 0 3s] + Towne. ; n Lat, N a 2 Lon. E. . 2 "Rivers, 
Mansfield "4g © $4- 2124 1 = : — — — 
Workſop * 33. 14 1 % k Nn 444 1 20 | Yare | | 
Blith | * 155 23 3 1 Thetford 32 30 | ©. 46 | Little Ouſe 
„ © Rs, | ARDS: © RE T 
_ p : | | Diſs - $2. 28 | x 8 .| Little Ouſe 
Newark g 1 53 $5 | 'o 46 | Trent | 8 Jo ERS. x | 
| | F 6 Eaſt Harling 52 32 | © 57 | Saps - 
| Methwold (24 36% 31 
” W's Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@uret, os ckenham =. 42 33 1 6 
This was a part of the country poſſeſſed by the Co-] Attleburg [$52 37 3 | 
Titani. The air is healthy and the ſoil in the eaſtern Downham | 52 41 | 0.22 | Ouſe 
parts exceedingly rich. The principal commodities are — — 5 59 | : | - | 
corn, malt, wool, liquorice, pit-coal, wood, fiſh and Wymindham 32 7 
| fowl, and a ſpecies of alabaſter, which when calcined | Laddon 2 4c |r 29 
makes the hardeſt plaſter. Nottingham is a large well | Snetſham 52 45% 38 
built town, with a Tpacious market-place. The town- | rom +8 $* MY Þ: RI 
yan Regis 32 531 | oO 22 | Ouſe 
houſe i is placed on Piazzas, and has a good appear en,, wits 51. -* 
ance. As the town ſtands on a rock they haye ex- Yarmouth | 52 4; [ as | Yare 
.cellent cellars hewn out of it, which tends much to im- | Caſtleriing 32 3 4 | © 25 | 
prove their beer, famous all over the kingdom. New- | Foulſham | t 
ark is alſo a Populous place, and has a conſiderable A 
1 | | Cawſton $52 54 |r im | 
e. 85 s 1 4 Aylſham  - {52 35 | £ 14 | All 
8 Worſtead 3 3513 9. 
+ HUNTINGDON, | Hickling 32 54 1 33 | 
:Comprebending 29 Vicarages, 19 Pariſes, 229 Villages, 8, 220 Houſes, Walfham - 52 38 | rt a2 
41, 000 Iababitants, repreſented by 4 Members in Pari. Fakenham J 3a 33 lo 32 
CONTAINING 24 MILES BY 18. Snetſham | 52 539 |o .25 | 
D. | Lat. N. Lon. W.| Rivers. North Walfngham. 619 50 
ED === | Bumham 33 20 44 
Huntingdon © J 32 ao | © 15 | Ouſe H e ee, W 
; ; | ott F 5 
Kimbolton 32 16 © 27. 1 . ä | 
$t. Neots za 13] © 20 Ouſe 6 |. F 
n Is ee % 20 bo” 
| 32 57 | © 12 Cr een? et Fae ds 1 
6 32 30 [ 0 244 Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Cc. 
OS 61-53, ll ICS RE MEL Bs bas ate Of this county the "MD were the aborigenes. The 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mauufa® , 3 
| FF & g e Trade, Mamgſadurer, He air is cold, and the ſeaſons generally late. It has all 
The aborigenes were the Iceni. The air is foggy | the variety of ſoils found in the kingdom, viz. arrable, 
and full of damps, excepting inthe ſouth · weſt. The | meadow, paſture, woodlands, light ſandy grounds, 
foil in the dry lands is fruitful in corn, and in the lower | deep clay, heath, and fens. The principal commo- 
grounds the paſtures and meadows are exceeding rich. dities are corn, cattle, wool, rabbits, honey, ſaffron, 
The principal commodities are corn, cattle, Stilton | jet, amber, &c. The mannfaQuures are worſted, wool- 
Cheeſe the Parmeſan of England, fiſh, fowl, &c. The | lens, and filks; the Norwich ſtuffs being famous every 
county-town has little or no trade, and draws moſt of | where, in which many hands are employed. Norwich 
its ſupport from its fituation'6n the high road. Both | is ſuppoſed to have riſen out of the Venta Icenorum, 
St. Neots and St. Ives are well built and populous, | and is at preſent @ 1 rich, and populous city. It 


K 
from the Netherlands in the reign of Elizabeth and 
ſet up the woollen manufacture here, which at preſent, 
including alſo the ſilk mänufactures, employs 120,000 


people in and about Norwich. Lynn Regis is a place 
of great trade and very populous: It is allo well built 


in general; and in particular the town-houſe, the 


exchange, and market - place are noble ediſices. They 
have here a ſalutary inſtitution that merits i imitation: 
On the firſt Monday of every month, the mayor, al- 
dermen, and clergy meet to hear, decide, and ſettle in 

an amicable manner, all controverſies between man and 
man. Yarmouth has one of the nobleſt quays in the 
world, and the inhabitants ſeem to have a turn for in- 
duſtry and a ſpirit for trade. There are at leaſt 1100 
ſhips belonging to this port. Here alſo is a very lu- 
erative herring fiſhery. During the fiſhing ſeaſon the 
ſhore is covered with people, and the river with barks 
and boats, buſy night and day in catching, landing, and 


carrying off the herrings, which they cure, and, with | 


their woollen manufactures &c. export to all the mari- 
time towns on the north-coaſt of the Mediterranean ; 
whence alſo they import materials for the Engliſh 
manufactures and other articles ſuited to their 


markets at home, or thoſe of other countries with 


which they have commerce. The town of Worſtead 
gave name to the worſted manufacture, Which hath 
been dignified by 14 different ſtatutes of the Britiſh 
parliament concerning it. Hence 4 worſted wardens 
are annually choſen and authoriſed to inſpe& the wor- 
ſted, and to puniſh frauds wherever they are detected. 


CAMBRIDGE, 24 
Comprebending 83 Vicarages, 163 Pariſtes, 279 Villages, 17,340 
en, 88,7 30 Inhabitants, repreſented by 6 Members i in Parl. 
CONTAINING 35 MILES BY 20. 
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Oy Towne, | | Lat. N. 1 Lon. W | | R 
Cambridge 52 16 © 10 EI Cam | 
Caſton ö 1 
Lynton 132 9 o 212 
Newmarket  |$52 18 o 23. 4 
Rech 1532 21 | © 15 E. 
Soham 52 23 © 17. 
Eiy 51 26 | o 14E.] 
Chatres 1 52 23 O 42. 5 
Merh _ 32 38 | 0 4E. 
Thorny Abby 39 32 L. 9 
Wilbeach 3 41 0 9E. 


Air, Soil Sales, Traks — S. 
| The aborigines were the Iceni. The air in the 
ſouth and eaſt is pleaſant and healthy, but the nor- 


* 


chern parts are full of ae 


N OL AN D. 


owes EE of its Fanden to the Flemings who fled | 


are corn, cattle, butter, cheeſe, cobſeed, hemp; Aſh, 


fowl, ſaffron, vitriol, &c. and the principal manufas- 
tures, paper and baſket work. Cambridge is a ans | 
cient city, known in the time of the Romans by the 
It is now famous for its uni- 


name of Camboritum. . 
verſity, which is a corporation of itſelf, contains 12 


colleges and 4 halls, and is governed by a chancellor, 


vice chancellor, a commiſſary, high ſteward, and two 
prætors; there is alſo a. librarian, regiſter, &c.— 


Among the other buildings in Cambridge is the new 


ſenate-houſe, which is an elegant building, and wy 


the ſchools, the univerſity, library, and other buildings, 
This ſtructure is 101 feet long 


form a noble ſquare. 
and 42 broad, adorned with fluted columns, a trian- 


gular pediment and other beautiful decorations. New - 


market is famous for its races, Stoinbridge for the 


greateſt fair in Britain, Ely for its noble 5 and 
Wilbeach for its corn market. 


SUFFOLK, 


Comprebendi ing 95 Vicarages, $75 Pariſbes, 1,500 Villages, 34, 420 


H. * I 76,0001nbabitants, repreſented by 16 Members in Parl. 
con TAINING 48 MILES BY 24. 


Fhe commadities 


* 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Zorn. B. = 
Ipſwick | 32 7| © 55 | Orwel 
Neyland "1 $38 Tj] © $5 1} Tour 
Judbury 51 4| © 48 | Ditto 
Hadley 52 41 2 Preſton 
Clara 52 8] 0 39 | Stour 
Haveril |32 8 © 31 Ditto 
Lavenham _. 52 9] oO 51] Berks 
Bilſdon 63-53 101 0 27 
Woodbridge g 101 22 
Orford 73 10 7 34 
Edmun PF” - 1.2 27] 0 45 } Lark 

Woolpit 152 2x7] o_ 55] 

Stowmarket {| #2 19{ 1 32} Orowel 

Auldborow ũ· 52 144 1 39 

Saxmundam 23 41-8 33 

Framling _ 15s 17] 12 24 : 

Debenteam $2 171 132 . 

Mendleſham $6. 401 0':- 24: 

Ixworth ] 52 22] © 81 Ix 

Mildenhall 52 24| © 29 | Mild 
Brandon F » 

Boteſdale 3% W311 33 _ 

1 {1 $52 23| 1 13 Waveny A 
j Haleſworth | 52 25 & 38 | Blith . 
- | Dunwich 5a 21| 1 45 

Southwold | 52 24| 1 47 | Blith 

Bungay 52 32 = 32 | Waveny 

Beccles - Fa 33] n 40 | Ditto 
Leſloff $2 351 I 48 |. . ; 


4s, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufattures, &c. 

The Iceni were the old inbabitants, and had the ſeat | 
of their kingdom here. The air is ſaluhrioua, the ſoil 
on the north and north-weſt fertile in corn, and in ge- 
neral producing excellent paſtures. The cattle and 
> ſheep here are fed on turnips, from which, though the | 
beef and mutton he leſs: delicious to the taſte, it is 
equally nouriſhing and wholeſome food. The chief 
commodities are butter and cheeſe, of which the latter 
ſuffers in enriching the former. There are here both 


linen and woollen manufactures. Ipſwich was once 
aſc iſhing, that it had no leſs than 21 churches. 
trade has declined, though ſtill pretty conſiderable. 


The market-place is ſpacious, with a handſome croſs 
in the middle. The town conſiſts of about 4000 houſes 


pretty well built and lofty, formed into ſtreets that 
are tolerably wide and well paved. It is divided into 


4 wards, which have 12 pariſh churches. St. Ed- 
munſbury is delightfully ſeated on an eminence, which 
gives it a view of the fruitful country around, whence 
it gets the name of the Engliſh Montpellier. It is re- 
gularly built, the ſtreets crofling each other at right 


| angles. It was formerly famed for its abbey, which 
was the richeſt in England. Neyland has a manufacture 


of woollen, Sudburry one of crapes and ſays; Had- 
Tey is employed in ſpinning for the Norwich manufac- 

tures; Clare makes baize, Haveril checks and fuſti - 
ans; Woodbridge is famous for refining ſalt, Stow- | 
market for its cherries, Eye for its bone-lace, Haleſ- 


The Duke, 
county, viz. Euſtonhall, Levermorehall, &c. 


cheſe, or liberty of St. Edmund, which 01 
weſt part; and the Geldable, containing the eaft part. 
It is remarkable of the tide at Ipſwich, that though | 


the Orwell, upon the bank of which the town forms 


a balf moon, cannot of itſelf carry up the ſmalleſt boat | 
above the town, yet ſhips of 500 tons burthen are 


brought up to the quay. Nor does the tide which 
Tiſes 13 or 14 feet, and makes 24 feet water near the | 


town ever flow above it. The Orewell is by ſome called 
the Gipping. Orford, Auldborow, Southwold, &c. are 


all maritime towns, but Newcaſtle and Hull engroſs 


the greateit part of the trade on the eaſt coaſt of Eng- | 


land. This is a proof of the truth of this maxim, that 
an extenſive commerce does not depend ſo much on 


fituation and local advantage, as the addreſs, ſpirit, and 
Gill of the inhabitants, 


ENG 


| | 
worth for its hemp, and-Bungay for its knit flockings. | 


pf Grafton has ſeveral elegant feats in this | 


LAND. 


© $584 x 
Cemprebending 125 Ficarages, 475 Parifies, 180 Filloger, 3a, 00 
Houſes, 174, Inhabitants, Paproſented by B Maler s Park, 


CONTAINING 47 MILES BY 43. 


4 


. Ties. | Rivers. 
Chelmsford 51 45 | © 33 | Chelmers 
Grey's Thuroc zt 2g | © 25 Thames 

| Barking | 31 34| © 12 | Roden 
Hordon 5 33] 30 | 
8. Bemflile 31 34} © 2% 
Lugh 4351 33] © 43] Thames 

| Prittlewell [i 34% © ab] 

| Rockfard s 36] o 4s] 

Rayley K 334 ©. 40: 

ord 31 364] 0 16 

Brentwood -| ST 40 | o 25 | 

Billiricay | 41 — o 30 2 
Walth Abbey {$51 43] 7 La 
Epping 7 14K 48:4. .0 134 
Ingalſtome 31. „„ MJ. -- 
Cbipping Ougar 51 46] © 20] Roden 
Maldon [5x 45 | © 46 | Blackwater 
Harlow | 5: 50 | © 14 Stort 
| Enpold Regis 31 52 | © 2c} 

Witham $3, 301] © 43 

| Colcheſter II 5s | © 58] Cola 
Cogleſhall "Tar 346} 6:63 1 
Dunmow | 5: 55 | © 28 | Chelnor 
Thaxted 52 of o 28 Ditto 
| Bradfield | 52. 3] © 36 | Blackwater 
Hatſtead 32 0 © 42 | 
| Maningtree- „„ Kt: -- 
Harwich 39 x 19 | Stour 


Ar, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaBuree, &c. 


This | 
county is generally divided into two, VIZ. the Tran- 


5 


The Trinobantes were the original inhabitants of 
this county. Fheair, excepting in the weſt and north 
is not famed for its ſalubrity, though the ſoil is, for its 
great fertilty. The commoditics are ſaffron, corn, 
cattle, fowl, fiſh, eſpecially oyſters. The manufac- 
tures are cloth and ſtuffs, particularly baize. Chelmſ- 

ford is the county-town, and as it lies on the great. 
road to London, is pretty much frequented ; but the 

principal place in the county 1s Colcheſter, which bas 

no. leſs than 8 pariſhes within the walls, and as many _ 
without. It has large manufactures of baize and ſays. 
Part of the inn at the Ggn-of- the Queen's Head, is an 
old Roman edifice. Maldoa, the ancient Camalodu- 


num, by means of its harbour, has a briſk trade in corn 


and coal, and at Harwich the packet-boats ſet out for 


| Holland and Flanders, which of itſelf creates a buſtle; 


but they have beſides, a conſiderable buſineſs ariſing 


| from fhip-building and forcigu trade. The walls aud 


_  Silſoe 


ENGLAN D. 


pavements of this town are of clay, but petrified to 
that degree as to equal ſtone in bardnels ; ; it is re- 


duced to this conſiſteney by dropping on it the wa- 


ter which iſſues out of the eliff of an adjacent rock. This 
ſpring alſo. petrifies wood. At Dunmow Parva there is 
a premium of a flitch of bacon to whoever will fairly 
ſwear, 12 months after marriage, that he neither re- 
pents of his bargain, nor had once the leaft difference 
with his wife all that time. Only 3 in the ſpace of 
500 years have been bold enough to — it. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, "I 197 


|  Comprebending 58 Vicarages, 116 Pariſbes, 550 Villages, 12,170 
Houſes, 60,500 Inhabitants, repreſented by 4 Members in Parl. 
CONTAINING 24 MILES BY 16. 


Doron. | Lat. N. | Lon. W. | Rivers." 

Bedford WY ov ro 
' Dunſtable 51 $56; o 26 25 | 
Luton 51 SS J © 20 

Tuddington 51 39 © 30 5 | 

Leighton + 323 \.384 0 37 Liegh 

Woodburn | | 39 Fj. 36 | 

Ampthell F | 

52 2| 0 27 | Iſewell | 

Shefford _ 453 4 0 . 38 | Tuck 

Biggleſwade 32 6] o ig | vel 

he brat 15s 81 o 22 | Poy 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, " Manufafures, Sc. 


The Cativilani were the ancient inhabitants of this 
county. The air is pure and temperate, and the ſoil 
very fertile. The commodities are fullers- earth, cattle, 
veniſon, timber, woad, wheat, and barley. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are bone-Jace and ftraw-wares. 
The county-town is well built and populous, eſpecial- 
ly the high - ſtreet. Dunſtable is the Magiſvinum of 
Antoninus, which, though it has no ſprings, is never 
without water in the drieſt ſummers. It is alſo fa- 
mous for its larks, for which it is viſited by all the e- 
picures near it. The principal buſineſs of the county 
conſiſts in corn. The Duke of Bedford's ſeat, where 
formerly ſtood the abbey of Woodburn, or Woburn, 
is a noble edifice. It has many excellent rooms, par- 
ticularly a tne library richly ſtocked with books, and 
fitted up in an elegant taſte. The long gallery is a- 
dorned with many noble paintings. Before the houſe 
there is a large baſon of water, ſurrounded with a broad 
gravel walk, and in the baſon a beautiful yacht, mount- 


ing 10 2. a handſome pleaſure · boat, a wherry, and 
a ſkit, | 


ſo that at preſent it has only 2 pariſh churches. 


Y 


35 
HERTFORDSHIRE, 


Comprebending 34 Vicarages, 120 Pariſbes, 950 Villages, 16, 3 70 


Houſes, 182, Sco Inhabitants, repreſented by 6 Members in Pari. 
| CONTAINING 3I MILES BY 28. 


— 


Towns. | Tat. N. Lon. N. 1 Rivers. 
Hertford | 5: 49 [oO Lea 
Watford 151 40 |o Colne 
Chip Barnet 51 41 [0 0 a 
Hatfield $7 87 © 

| St. Alban's 31 47 | © ] Colne | 
+ Hodeſton 51 47 [o | New River 
| Berkamſted 51 47 | © 3 
IHemſted 51 470 Sade 
Tring 151 490 
Ware 31 300 Lea 
Stortford 51 5310 Stort 
Stonden | 5x 35 lo | Rib 
| Bulingford AT 5910 
Baldockx 32 310 
Barkway 132 40 
| Royſton | % 60% 4a£: 
Rickmanſworth St qolo 22 | Colne 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M. anufa&ures, & e. 


The Cativilani and Trinobantes were the ancient 
inhabitants. The air is remarkably good all over the 


county, and the ſoil generally rich, but in the vale of 


| Wring-taylo particularly ſo. It abounds in wheat, 
| barley, malt, wood, river fiſh, and fat cattle, 
ford was once a populeus and magnificent place, but 


Hert- - 


of the troubles which afflited England it had its ſhare, 
St. 
Albans is an ancient place, which roſe out of the 
ruins of Virulam; it is large, well built, and popu- 


lous. Watford has a good corn market. Barnet is a 


great thoroughfare, and particularly noted for its inns 


and hog market. Royſton is a populous place, ſeated 
in a fertile vale, and has a conſiderable corn market. 
Almoſt under the market - place there was lately diſ- 
covered here a ſubterraneous chapel, aſcribed to a 
Saxon lady, called Roſia; it has ſeveral altars and i- 
mages cut out of the chalky ſides. It is in the form 
of a cone, and has no entrance but at the top. Stort- 
ford is another conſiderable place, well frequented, 
and for that reafon amply ſupplied with inns. In the 
old church of St. Albans there is a funeral monument. 
and the effigies of King Oſta its founder, who is ſeated 
on his throne. On the eaſt ſide ſtood the ſhrine of St. 
Alban, and in the ſouth aiſle the monument of Duke 
Humphrey, brother to Henry V. Itis adorned with 
a ducal coronet, and the arms of France and England 
quartered.” In niches on one fide are 17 kings; but 


36 
NM D D L ES E X, 
ngen 31 Vicarages, 73 Pariſbes, 50co Houſes, 25, O00 In 
Babitants, exclufive of London and Wefiminfler; and including. 


_ ſends 18 Members to Parliament, 
| CUNTAINING 20 MILES BY 14. 


Towns. Tat. N. | Lon. W « | Rivers. 
London 31 31 |. © | Thames 
Stains 31 28 0 25 | Ditto 

' Brentford 45r 30 13 | Ditto 
Uxbridge 5t 3a | o 27 | Colne 
 Edgeworth 51 38 [0 15 

Enfield 51 48 0 o New 


8 Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, & c. 
This was the ſeat of the Trinobantes. The air 


here muſt be remarkably ſalubrious, ſince even the 


ſmoke of London does not affect it; and the ſoil, na- 

turally productive, is rendered exceedingly ſo by the 

rich compoſt it receives from London. The commo- 

dities are corn, cattle, garden and orchard fruit, and | 
vegetables of all kinds. 

_ * Loxvon, the capital of the Britiſh Empire, with 


Weſtminſter and Southwark, are ſeated on the banks 


of the Thames, and from Radcliff-croſs on the eaſt, 
to Northumberland-houſe on the weft, there is a gra- 
dual aſcent to the principal ſtreets. It is ſuppoſed to 


have been founded in the reign of Claudius, in the year 


42. It had formerly 7 gates which are now demoli- 


- thed; but Templebar, which is of a later date, is (till | 


ſtanding, and terminates the city on the weft. This 
celebrated city has undergone many calamities. Anno 
1665, no leſs than 68,596 citizens were ſwept away 
with the plague ; and in 1666, 13,200 houſes were all 
conſumed by fire, to commemarate which, there is an 
obcliſk erected near the place where it began, which is 
one of the moſt remarkable ſtructures in the city. The 
Tower, which is ſurrounded by a wall, and partly by 
a deep ditch, includes ſeveral ſtreets, being about 
a mile in circuit. It contains the great artillery, 
magazine of ſmall arms, a horſe armory, among 
-which are the figures of 15 kings on horſe-back, the 
jewels and ornaments of the crown with the other re- 
galia, the mint, and the menagerie for foreign birds 
and beaſts. In Thames-ſtreet, near the Tower, ſtands 
the Cuſtom-houſe, a large ftately ſtructure, where the 
accounts are kept of all goods imported and export- 
ed, and the cuſtoms received. The proſpect of ſo 
many ſhips laden with the various productions. and 
manufactures of the whole world, is moſt delightful. 
A little weſt of the Cuſtom-houſe ſtands London- 


E N 8 L A N D. | | 
| bridge. The Exeife-ollce ſtands in Brosd-ſtreeti 


Exchange. The Bank of England is a noble and 
commodious building, in the great hall whereof is an 


| be the nobleſt ſtructure of the kind in Europe. "Ft is 


| the head of King's. ſtreet ſtands Guildhall ; the great 


4 embelliſhed: with the pictures of ſeveral Wege mo- 


greateſt market in the world for woollen cloth. The 


a | 140 feet. 


where Greſham college formerly ſtood, and the pro- 
feſſors pow read their lectures in an apartment over the 


excellent ſtatue of William III. On the north ſide 
of Cornhill ſtands the Royal Exchange, allowed to 


built of Portland - ſtone, and eoſt, before it was finiſi- 
ed in 1669, L. 66, 00. The area within is 144 by 
117 feet. The walls are ſupported by arcades, which 
form piazzas, over which are 24 niches, 20 of which 
are filled with. ſtatues of. the ſovereigns of England, 
and in the-middle of the area is a-ſtatue of. Charles II. 
in a Roman habit. A little to the ſouth-weſt of the 
Royal Exchange ſtands the Manſion-houſe, a magni- 
ficent ſtructure, but not advantageouſly ſituated. At 


hall is 153 feet long, 50 broad, and 58 feet high, 


with a ſtatue of the late Earl of Chatham. Hard by | 
Guildhall ſtands Blackwell-hall, famous for being the 


cathedral of St. Pauls is 463 feet-long, but including 
the portico 500, and from the ground to the top of 
the craſs 344 feet. bigh. It is allowed to be the 
nobleſt Proteſtant church in the world. The floor is. 
paved with marble, excepting within the rails of the 
altar, which is paved with porphyry. In the large 
croſs aifle, between the north and ſouth porticos, and. 
at a ſmall diſtance from the choir, riſes the cupola, 
from which there is a view of the Whiſpering Gal: 
lery, of the paintings above it, and the concave at the 
| top, which are ſupriſingly fine. In the Whiſpering 
Gallery one ſpeaking ſoftly againſt the wall, will be 
heard diſtinctly on the other ſide, at the diſtance of 
Beſides St. Pauls, there are many other 
churches juſtly admired for their elegance. The Col- 
lege of Phyſicians is a noble edifice, but obſeurcly ſi- 
tuated on the weſt fide of Warwiek-lane. Adjoin- 
ing to Surgeons Hall, which is a handſome building, 
are the Seſſions Houſe, and Newgate the county jail 
in the Old Bailey. On the ſouth fide of St. Pauls 
we find Doctors Commons, conſiſting of ſeveral hand- 
ſome courts, where the judges of admiralty, court of 
delegates, and court of arches meet. Near it ſtands 
the Heralds Office, a ſpacious building, with conve- 


nient apartments, and a noble library relating to the 


ENGLAND: 


bundle The Inner and Middle Temple, near Temple. 
bar, are inns of court for the ſtudy of the law z and 
there are 12 more in the city which are adapted to the 
WW purpoſe. 

In London and its environs there are ſeveral noble 
charitable foundations, among which are St. Bartho- 
jomew's hoſpital near Weſt Smithfield ; the Small-pox 
hoſpitals 1 in Cold- bath Fields, and near Battlebridge- 
wells; the Lying - in hoſpitals inBrownlow-ftreet, Long 
Acre, City-road, and near Weſtminſter Bridge; St. 

Thomas's. and Guy's. hoſpitals in Southwark, St. 
_ George's and the Lock: near Hydepack-corner, the 
| Middleſex hoſpital in Tottenham- court. Road, the 
London hoſpital at Mile-end, and the Magdalen in 


St. George's Fields. Tuo theſe may. be added Bedlam. 


in the Lower, and St. Luke's in the Upper Moor- 
| fields, for the reception of inſane. people; with a mag- 


nificeat ſtructure called the Foundling Hoſpital, in 


' Lamb's Conduit · fields. The places of confinement: 
in London are Bridewell, uſed alſo as a correction- 
houſe ; Fleet priſon and King's. Bench for confining 


_ debtors, and New, Bridewell n in OY 


vagrants. 


The city of Weſtminſter, though its government 
be diſtinct from London, may very properly be conſi- 
dered as a part. of it, as it contains the royal palace, 


the law tribunals, and the high court of Parliament. 
Its abbey is a venerable pile in the Gothic taſte, where 


moſt of the Engliſh monarchs have been crowned and 


buried. At the eaſt end is the chapel of Henry VII. a 
piece of workmanſhip ſo ingenious, that it has been cal- 
led the wonder of the. world. The: abbey. has many 
magnificent monuments: ereted to the. memory. of 
royal or noble perſonages diſtinguiſned for mili- 
tary or. naval atchievements, literary acquiſitions, or 
excellent qualifications. Weſtminſter- hall, near the 
abbey, is one of the largeſt rooms in Europe. There 
the law courts are kept, and adjoining thereto are the 
two Houſes of Parliament: At a ſmall diſtance from 
the hall is Weſtminſter- bridge, univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be a-ſpecimen.of the higheſt exertion of 
genius. The firſt ſtone was laid 29th January 1739, 
and the laſt in 1747. It is adorned and ſecured on 
each fide with a lofty and noble baluſtrade 1223 feet 
long. The piers, 14. in number, have 13 large and 2 
ſmall arches, all ſemicircles. The center arch is 76 
feet wide, and the others decreaſe in width 4. feet | 
on each ſide, It is allowed to be one of the fineſt 
bridges in the world. Here alſo are ſeveral magnificent | 


| ſquares, as Haxover, Berkley, n Cavendiſh, 

and. Portman; to the eaſt of the latter is Portland - place, 
a new ſtreet, the buildings whereof are allowed to be 
ſuperiour in grandeur to any in Europe. There are al- 
ſo St. James's ſquare, Soho, Leiceſter, Golden, and 


Lincoln's Inn-fields, and ſeveral others of leſs: note, 
both witliĩin and without the city. 

In London there are 97 pariſhes within the walls | 
16 without, and 11 in the city a«d liberties of Weſtz 


minſter, and above 100 meeting - houſes for Proteſtant: 


diſſenters, beſides 3 Jewiſh ſynagogues. The city 
magiſtracy conſiſts of a Lord Mayor, 26 Aldermen, 
236 Common - couneil- men, a Recorder, 2 Sheriffs, a 
Chamberlain, a . ommon Serjeant, and Town-clerk ; 
a mode of gove nment which, with ſome variations, is 
followed in all the burghs of England. The govern- 
ment of Weſtminſter is veſted in a High Steward, a 


principal places of public amuſement are Vauxhall, 
Ranelagh, 2 Play houſes, . the Opera-houſe, . Sadlers- . 
wells, Gardens, Aﬀſembly-rooms, Concert-halls, Kc. 
London enjoys many advantages ſuperiour to other 
large cities, of. which plenty of ſine water is none of 
the leaſt. It is alſo better lighted than any other great 
city; and it has one great privilege which few others 


| enjoy, it can remonſtrate with freedom whenever it 


finds itſelf aggrieved. 


ſtates in the world, and all the branches of manufac - 


ture carried on in the city, would take-up a volume 


of itſelf; it is ſufficient to ſay, that there is no branch 
of. commerce, nor ſpecies of manufacture known in 
Europe, the materials of which can be Proeured, that 
is not attempted in London. 

In this county are ſeveral elegant palices, among 2 
which the royal palaces of Kenſington and * 0 
court are well worth ſceing. 
The Britiſh Muſeum, which PEE Go * ſaid 
to have been founded by Sir Hans Shane, Bart. is 
juſtly conſidered as an honour and ornament to the na- 
tion. It conſiſts of an amazing number of curioſities, 
natural and artificial; to which have been added by | 
his late Majeſty, the royal libraries ,and manuſcripts 
which have been collected by the ſeveral Kings of Eng- 
land. Of the Royal Palace it can only be ſaid, that the 
Meuſe, which contains the King's Stables, f is a more 


* 
* 


magnificent wann 


Bloomſbury, beſides the very magnificent one called g 


Head Bailiff, a High Conſtable, and 14 Burgeſſes. The 


To enumerate the articles of commerce which 1 „„ 
don exports to, and imports from all the maritime „ 


W AI E 8. 


; Hine the Iriſh Sea on the N.; St. George” Chan- 
nel on the W.; Briſtol Channel on the S.; and Shrop- 
ſhire, Herefordſhire, and Cheſhire, on the E. | 
GLAMORGAN, 
cn 118 Pariſbes, 10,000 Houſes, and 58, c oo Inhabitants, 


repreſented by 2 Members in Parliament, 
CONTAINING 25 MILES BY 27. 


* 


Rivers. 


＋ | Lat. N. | Lon. W. 1 
a | 51 33 | 3 17 | Tave 
Cowbridge 31. 31 3 0 
Bridgend | 5x 35 3 33 | Ogmore - 
Llantuſhent $38 $61 3 WW . 
Cardiff 131 31 3 14] Tave | 
Caerphelly „„ | 
Aberavon 157 39] 3 49 | Avon _ | 
Neath t 34 | 3 %% Neath © | 
Swanſey - 5 33] 3 37 | Towy | 
Llevahor - 51 44 | 4 4 Llevahor 


| Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. 

On the north fide of the county it is mountainous, 
and conſequently cold, but the air in the ſouth is ex- 
ceedingly mild, and the country ſo pleaſant and pro- 
duRive, that it is called the garden of Wales. A- 
mong the mountains there are fertile vallies, particu- 
larly in good paftures. 'The commodities are corn, 
| cattle, lead, coals, butter, and fiſh. Landaff has a neat | 
old cathedral, but nothing elſe. Cardiff, two miles to 
the ſouth, is a handſome populous trading town, with 
a caſtle, a wall, and four gates, with a bridge over the 
river; five miles below the town there is a good har- 
bour in the Briſtol chanue], whence imall allen © come 
up to the . 


| 


h B REC KN OCR. 
Comprebending 61 Pariſbet, and 35, zoc Inbabitants, repreſented by | 
2 Members in Parliament, 

CONTAINING 39 MILES BY 27. 


Towns. 


„ 


Lat. V. Lon W. | . ITT 
Brecon 31 38 3 23 Uſk 
Crickhowel _ 51 33 3 vw 
132 3 3 $8 Wull and Dulas 
Builth | 32 7 3 22 | Wye 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mani fadures, c. 


ly productive. The mountains yield good paſturage, 


Here alſo are many goats, and plenty of veniſon and 
wild fowl. Brecknock river yields ſurpriſing quanti- 
ties of fiſh. The capital, Brecon, is a large and po- 
pulous place, with three churches, and a market well 


and at Builth they have woollen manufactures. 


c AR MART H E N, 


1 Comprebending 145 Patiſbes, £350 Houſes, 17, co Inbabitants, 


repreſented by 2 Members in Parliament, 
CONTAINING 48 MILES BY 25. 


65. 


Towns 


1 Lat. N. { Lon. V. [ e 
Carmarthen I 51 = | 4 17'j Towy 
Llanelly | 51 46] 4 100 | 
Kidwelly | 421 «© | 4 16 | Kidwelly 
| Llandilovar 51 571 4 © Towy 
Langadoc V | 
Llayndorvy _. 32 1 | Y 47 Towy 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Oc. 


neighbouring counties, and the ſoil at the ſame time 
more fertile, producing plenty of corn and graſs, and 
in its rich meadows feeding a fine breed of cattle. 
Carmarthen, the county-town, is well built, populous, 


and aſſemblies, draw thither the gentry of South Wales, 


which promotes the gaiety of the place. Here the 
| famous Britiſh prophet was born, who flouriſhed in the 


PEMBROKE, 


Comprehending 143 Pariſbes, 4300 Houſes. 25.900 Inhabitants, re- 


preſented by 3 Members in Parliament, 
CONTAINING 37 MILES BY 8. 


"AE => | Lat. N. | Lon. N. 
— —— ͤ ęſ— 


2 


KRivers. 


Milford Haven 


Though this county be mountainous, the air in ge- 


| Pembroke . 
Tenby 151 46] 4 40 | 
Haverford 1 54 | 4 54 | Dougledge 
Narbath + 1 33 $3] 4 451 Dell- 
St. David's $3-491: $5 91 
Fifgard 43 427: 423 
Newport 1406 : 3 4 41 | 

| Kilgeran | 52 8 | 4 32| Tewe 


neral is mild and ſalubrious, and the vallies exceeding. 


| whence large herds of cattle are driven to England. 


ſupplied with corn, cattle, and proviſions. Both here 


The air is ſalutary, and milder than in moſt of the 


and daily increaſing. Its delightful ſituation, plays, 


5th century, and about a mile from the town is Mer- | 
lin grove. 


- 


WALES, 


iv, Soil, Produer Trade, ated fe; 


The air is not bad, and the ſoil is fertile, eſpecially Comprebending 65 Pariſtes, 5660 Houſes, 33,960 Inhabitants, re« 


near the ſea; where there are rich corn fields and mea- 


dows, and th: few mountains alſo yield good paſtu- | | 


rage. Here there is plenty of goats, falcons, fiſh, 
fowl, and pit - coal. Pembroke, the county-town, is 
nobly ſituated for commerce, and is pretty populous 
- 2d well built. Haverford- Weſt, is ſtil} more exten- 
five, and has a large ſhare of trade; but St. Davids, 
which was once a conſiderable city, is now in a ruin- 
ous ſtate. Milford haven, on this coaſt, is a large and 
moſt commodious —_— capable of EE 1000 
. ſhips at once. 
CAR D I G A N, 


| Comprebending 64 Pariſber, 3160 Houſes, 35,300 Inhabitants, re- 
| preſented by 2 Members in Parliament. 
CONTAINING 42 MILES BY 20. 


CEE Toons. 7 Lat. N. 1 Lon. W. [ | Rivers. 
Cardigan | 52 9 4 36 | Tivy 

' Llanpiter 1 52 8] 4 2 | Ditto 
Tregaron 5 31 11 3 56 . 
Llanarth 112 13] 4 10 | Rydal 

| . | 1 5 0 * 1 | Yſtwith - 


5 Soil, FRF Trade, Manuſaltures, & e. 


I) he air is mild, and in the ſouth and weft are plains 
fruitful in corn, but the north and eaſt parts are moun- 
tainous; there, however, we find large flocks of ſneep, 
and herds of cattle. The mountains have rich veins of 
ead and ſilver ore, which have been worked to great 


advantage. The Tivy abounds with ſalmon. The 
county-town, Cardigan, is large and populous, and | 
deals en. with Ireland. 

R A D NOR, 


8 52 Pariſtes, 3160 Houſes, 1 90 50 Inbalitants, r re- 
preſented by 2 Members in Parliament, 
CONTAINING 30 MILES BY 25. 


35 Towns | Lat. N. | Lon W. [i Kier. 
Radnor | „ „ FU 6 Somergill 
Preſteignn $3" 13] 3 89 Lug 
Rhaladergowy 51 17 3 23 5 
Knighton 51 18] 2 38 | Teme 


Air, Soll, F Trade, Manzfatures, c. | 
The air is cold, and the foi] but indifferent; yet it 


is well ſtocked with black cattle, goats, and ſheep. 
Radnor is only a poor place, but Prefteign is a hand- 
Tome town delightfully ſituated, where the aſſizes are 


deld. Malting here is a principal buſineſs. 


89 
MOM TUOME RT. 5 


Prgſented by-2 2 Members in Parliament, 
eon rains 35 MILES BY 34. 


— 


. "Towns, | Lat. N. | Lon J | Rivers . 
| === 

4 0 momma 32 33] 3 6 Severn 
Llanydlos : 52 2543 23 [Ditto 

Welſhpool 2 38] 3 5 Ditto 

Llanvilling 52 44 8 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trude, — Ke. 
The air is ſalubrious, but the ſoil not productive, 
excepting in the vallies, Where there are ſome cori 


4 fields, and plenty of paſture, and eſpecially on the 


banks of the Severn. The coutity abounds with fine 
horſes, cattle, fowl, and fiſh. Montgomery only cone 
tains about 100 houſes ; but Welſhpool is a large and 


| pop place, and ſeems to be * the increaſe. 


preſented by 1 Member in Parliament, 
_ convaliuns e MILES BY 25. 


" Towns, © Rivers. 7 5 


| Harlech 32 49 | 4 | | 
Machynleth . 52 28 OY 4$ | Duffi 
Dinnaſmouth 133 337 y 34 | Ditts 
Dolegelly S $52 4T | 3 44 | Avon. 
Bala | 52 zo fs 30 Loch Tegit 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mannfuctures, Cc. 
The air is ſharp, and the ſoil rocky and mountain» 
ous; however large herds of cattle and flocks of ſheep 
and goats are paſtured here, The other commodities 
are Welſh cotton, deer, fowl, fiſh, eſpecially herrings, 


 Harlech, is but a poor place, nor can much be ſaid of 
the other towns; only Dolegelly has a thriving manu» 
facture of Welſh cottons. 


| - CARNARVON, 
| e 68 Pariſbes, 2770 Houſes, 6, 270 Inhabitants, res 


preſented by 2 Members in Parliament, 
CONTAINING IS MILES BY I3. 


* 
— 


2 


f Towns. g | Lat. N. | Lon. W. | Rivers 
DDr mmm mmtembmmntmtmmmmmuttts 
Carnarvon 53 10 4 26 [Mini | | 
Newen „ 44: 394 4: +. 
Criketh | 152 438 | 4 '8 
Bangor . 
I Aberconway S3 15 | 4 © | Conway 


MERIONETH, | +» 
| Comprebending 37 Pariſbes, 2590 Houſes, $7,100 * Sow 


which come in ſhoals to the coaſt. The county-town, - 


the dreadful precipices and dreary waſtes with which 
In this county are many lakes | 


they are ſurrounded. 
which abound with fiſh. There are two on the ſuramit | 
of Snowden-hill, one of the bighef ir in the county. The 


| houſes and ftreets in Carnarvon are tolerably hand- 
ſome, but Bangor, though the ſee of a Biſhop, is.only 
a mean looking place. Aberconway is more popu- 


Wa „ de . . 
8 Sail, Pris Trad, Manifuturee, He. 


The air is cold, and the face of the country moun- 
tainous and ſtony. Between the hills are ſome fruit- 
ful vallies, whoſe beauties are greatly heightened by 


| lous than eiten and has a conſiderable trade. 


Camprebending $7. Pariſhes, 6400 Houſes, 38, 400 Inhabitants, re- e- 


41 


DENBIGH, 


Preſented by 2 Members in Parliament, 
' CONTAINING 39 MILES BY 15. 


1 


5 8 3 


8 Tat. N. | Lon. N 
| Denbigh 53 10 3 34 Clayd 
Ruthyn 53 7 3 31 Dee 
Langottin „ 34 3- 12+. 
Wrexham $3 $.4 ©: Þ 


— — 


3 Soil, Produc Trad:, ManufaBures, Ee. 


Tue air is exceedingly falubrious, though ſharp, 
and the foil in the vale of Cluyd, which is 17 miles 
by 5, exceedingly fruitful. | 
ties are lead, cattle, ſheep, goats, fiſh, and fowl. 
bigh, the county-town, is pretty large and populous, 


and its market well ſupplied with corn, cattle, and | 


The principal commodi- 


Den- 


proviſions. The tanners and glovers have a conſider- 


able trade. Wrexham is the moſt populous town in 


the county, and has a handſome church, whoſe curi- 
ous ſteeple is particularly admired. _ 


FLTNYT; 


Comprebending 28 Pariſs 2s, 5 400 Houſes, Jo's 00 Inhabitants, re- 


Aa - 


prefented by 2 Members in Parkament, 
CONTAINING 29 MILES BY I8, 


„ 


Tat [4 14. 


„ | Las. V. | > Rivers. 
pom et ene em en EI III WEI. EA I oe ———_——_ — 
St Aſaph 83 15 3 ; 39 Cluy d | — 
Holywell 33 16 | 3 26 
| Newmarket | 43 17 3 35 
Caerweig 1 3 8 30 ö 
Mole | 53 10 | 3 421 | Alin 


- 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures Oe. 
The air is healthy, but ſharp, and the ſoil in the 
vallies fruitful, producing wheat aud abundance of rye. 
The beef- is excellent, as is the butter, cheeſe, and 


| honey. 


The mountains POR” with lead, ae! my" | 
mill-ſtones, and the rivers with plenty of fiſh. St. Aſaph 
is an Epiſcopal city, but a. very mean one. Nor can 


| any thing be ſaid of the other towns, excepting Holy. 


well, which is only * for its noble prag | 


ISLE or ANGLESEY, 


| NT 74 Parifter, 1840 Houſes, 12,000 h res. 


Preſented by 2 Members in Parli iament, 
CONTAINING 24 MILES BY 875 


— 


W WS Lat. N. [ Lon. W. | — 
Beaumaris. . 53 15 | 4. 18 Mene 5 
 Newborough | 53 17 | 4 28 Bicut 

| Boddegar VET 
Lanerchimead . | 53 20 4 | Keverry 


: Air, Soil, Produc, Trae — & c. 


This is the ancient Mona, the ſeat of the Druids. 
The air is generally good, excepting when tinged with. 
the fogs and exhalations arifing from the fea. The 


 ſoilis fertile, notwithſtanding its rocky bottom. Its 


wheat is remarkably. good, and it abounds with cat» 


Laps fowl, and fiſh. The mountains yield mill and 
 grind- -ſtones, marble; copper ore, and ochre. Beau- 


maris is the county town, It has a good harbour, 
but little. trade. Holyhead lies oppoſite Dublin, 
whence the packet boat arrives three times a week. 


181 E OF MAN, 


Comprebending 17 Pari ies and 20,000 Inhabitants, 
CONTAINING 30 MILES BY 15. 


Towns. © [Za N. I Ton | Rivers. 
Douglas 54 4| 4 2; Douglas 
Caſtleton 1 17] 4 #8 L 
Peel 3 $1.4 4 
| Laxcey Tas $i i's 1 $ | 
* +86. 33:1 4.494 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, | Manufadtures, Qc. 


| "The air is cold in winter, excepting where they have 


ſhelter, and the ſoil towards the ſouth rich and fruit- 


ful. In the mountains are quarries of black marble, 
and mines of lead, copper, and iron. The orchards and 


| gardens produce excellent fruit, roots, and vegetables. 


The black cattle are leſs than thoſe of England, but 
they have good draught and ſaddle horſes. There is 
alſo a ſmall ſort bred in the hills, which are very 
handſome, fleet, aud hardy. Swine and ſheep too run 


wild in the mountains, whoſe fleſh is much eſteemed. 


| "WP. 


ENGLISH 


The legiſlative power. of. the iſland is lodged i in 24 
Keys, and two Doomſters. Douglas is the richeſt 
and moſt populous town in the iſland, and has a har- 
bour for ſhips of tolerable W 0 . e ad 
and commodious. Nn 04 E 


IS LE O F WIGHT, 


Comprebending 32 Pariſter, 3000 Houſer, 27,000 Inhabitants, . 


preſented by 3 Members in Parliament, 1 
\  CONTAINANG.21 MILES BY 12, 11 5 
Tons. [Tat. N. Lon. W. © Rivers 
— — — I— * — — _ 
Newport 50. 42] 1 Is b 
. Brading r 
Yarmouth - E$0 44 LEE. 3 be * 
Newton, +5044], 4: 22. 
Cowes. . 7 7 IH; 48 . x I. 16 I: : {1 1 


Air, Soil, Produce, Tr ade, Manufa@ures, Tc. 


The air is healthy, and the ſoil. ſo fruitful, that one 


good year, it is ſaid, will. be ſufficient to ſupply the 
inhabitants with bread for ſeven. The ſheep bear the 


fineſt wool, and they have the greateſt plenty of hares, | 
rabbits, and wild. fowl, with fiſh- of every kind. A 
general of the army is always governor, and the inha- | 
Its Gow Newport, 


« +4 


bitants are all trained to arms. 
15-4 conſiderable town. 5 | 


1 o F ALDERNEY, 
Eight Miles. in Circuit. £ 


\ 


Towns, * 


alderney | 


-& Lat, V. al. Lame . 15 — — a 


| 49 __ 


r 


tir, Soil, Ponce, Trade, ManufaPures, ee. c. 


This iſland is healchy and fruitful, and- the. town 
| conſiſts of 100 houſes, which contain about 1000 in- 
babitants. It has but one harbour to the ſouth, which 
is 8 en of receiving ſmall rellews.. 


ISLE OF GUERNSE v, 
| Containing 134 Miles by 12%. 


—_ 


Towns. ] Lat. N. Lor. W. i Rivers, 
= : | . ; = — 
St. Peters 49. 26 2 42 
Sark iſland 49 25] 2 29 


Air, Soil, Produce, Tra le, Mauuſucturet, &c. 

The air is healthy, and the ſoil rich and fertile, but 
the inhabitants are more attentive to commerce than 
to agriculture. Here are many gardens and orchards, 
aud fruit in ſuch plenty that cyder is the common 


| amazingly. 


+ . 


ISLANDS. 7 


drink. n a. very conſiderable trade carried on 
at St. Peters. | 
The air of Sark is pure ad | fatubriows, nl the ſoil, 
though hot and ſandy, produces every thing neceſſary 
for the inhabitants. Roots in particular thrive here 
They have alſo excellent fruit. Wild 
fowl and fiſh they have in great variety, and the 


principal W Is Knitting of to g, ßes , 
Kc. 


4 
, 4 


d r 


181 E Oo r 1E 6 T. 


Bu 12 Pariſhes, and 20,000 Inhabitants, | 
FIT 2 CONTAINING 12 MILES BY 6, 


*. 


ys . Foil, 1 Trade, 1 "IS £ . Ip | 


This was the ancient Cæſaria, and is defended by 
cooks and quick ſands. The lower lands have a deep, 
rich, and heavy ſoil, and the billy parts are all ſet with 
fruit trees. The vallies are watered with fine brooks, _ 
and feed an. excellent breed of cattle and ſheep. No 
place of the ſame extent produces more cyder, and 
they. are ſupplied with wine from France at an eaſy 


rate. The ſtaple manufacture is knit ſtockings and 


e but the trade is very. dene, . 


8011 L v 18K 


8 ; 3 Nandi. OY Tat N. | Lon WW. [ 1 5 > 
_; 4 49 58] 7 14 

Treſco n 12 

St. Martins 149 59 7 9 

St. Mary's, 49 1:33 |: 57-20 $$ 5-7 

rs 1-49.. $2 1. 7 25 1; 


Air, Sail, Prodece, Trade, ManufiBures, 2 . 
Theſe iſlands have often proved fatal to thoſe who 
ſailed near them in ſtormy weather; and, at any rate, 
it-would be dangerous for a ſtranger. without a good 
pilot to attempt them. They were called Caſſiterides 


by the Greeks, and are ſaid to be 140 in number. 


St. Mary's is the Jargeſt, moſt productive, and moſt 
populous; and it is only 9 miles in circumference. 
Many of them are overflowed at high tides, and con- 
ſequently not inhabited. Here are the remains of a 
temple of the Druids, and a light houſe 21 feet in. 
height. The Saſh-lights are 11 feet by 33. It Rands 


on a high land, and is a noble column. 


tze Scots and Pits. 


OF ENGLAN D 


Exc LAND, and the ancient Britons were firſt invaded 
by Julius Ceſar, and afterwards conquered by the 
Romans, who continued maſters of the country till the 
year 448, that they were obliged to leave it, in order 
to defend their territories nearer home: By which 


means the country became expoſed to the inroads of 
To check the infolence of theſe 


ſanguinary depredators, as well as to preſerve good 
order among thetnfelves, the Britons ſet up ſeveral 
monarchs ſucceſlively, but as they were never unani- 
mous in theſe elections, the conſequent ſovereignties 
were but of ſhort duration, and at laſt gave way to 


Vortigern, who was more agreeable to-parties. This 


prince finding the Scots and Picts tov formidable a par- 


ty for his domeſtic reſources, brought over from the 


up, and the name of England given to the country 
from the Anglos. Theſe monarchies were again an - 
nihilated and united under one head by Egbert king 


—_ 


continent a large body of Anglo-Saxons, under the 


conduct of Hengiſt and Horſa, who, having defeated 


the Scots and Picts, turned their arms againſt the coun- 


try they came to protect, and divided it among them. In 
conſequence of this revolution, 7 monarchies were ſer 


of the weſt Saxons. In the gth century, the Danes 


paid a viſit to England, and became ſo troubleſome to 
the Saxon princes, that they were at laſt obliged to 


| ſhare the kingdom with them; nor did they get the 


full poſſeſſion again, till the Daniſh royalty in Eng- 
land expired in the degeneracy of Hardicanute in the 


- year 1041, when Edward the confeſſor ſucceeded to 


the throne. This prince died without iſſue, and Ha- 
rold the ſon of his firſt. miniſter mounted the throne, 


but his reign was ſhort. William Duke of Normandy 


pretended that the right of ſucceſſion had been deviſed | 
to him by the late king, and to eſtabliſh that right, 
landed with an army of 40,000 men, and by the fall 
of Harold in the battle of Haſtings, was ſoon after 


2 1066, recogniſed king of England. Thus ended 


the Saxon monarchy, aſter it had continued above 
Goo years, During theſe invaſions and revolutions in 


England, many of the ancient Britons retired into 
Wales, where they preferred barren mountains, with 


I'N GENER 1 


the bleſſing of liberty, to Er native poſſeſſions i in 


the fertile plains of England, without it. There they 
have preſerved their race, their language, and a ſame- 


nels of temper and diſpoſition, and laugh at a pedi- 


gree, that can * be traced to William the Con- 
queror. , 

After the decedlfe of William il his two ſons, his 
deſcendants of the female line contended very warmly | 
for the throne, which Henry II. firnamed Plantagenet, 
aſcended in 1154, and tranſmitted to his poſterity. 
Edward I. annexed the principality of Wales to the 
monarchy of England. Upon the demiſe of Henry 
VI. warm diſputes aroſe between the houſes of Lan- 


caſter and York about the ſuceeſſion, which produ- 


ced many bloody civil wars, renewed with little re- 
ſpite till Henry VII. united the pretenſions of the con- 


tending families, by marrying Elizabeth, of the houſe 


of York. Under his ſon Henty VIII. the reforma- 
tion began in England, and was completed in the 
reign of his daughter Elizabeth, which was alſo the 
acra of many improvements and wiſe regulations in 
trade and navigation. Elizabeth appointed James 
king of Scotland to be her ſucceſſor, who was alſo the 
neareſt heir, in right of his grandmother, daughter 
of Henry VII.; but James II. his grandſon, openly 
declating himſelf a papiſt, was ſet aſide, and William 
prince of Orange, who had been married to his eldeſt 
daughter Mary, was called to the adminiſtration. He 
died withodt iſſue, and was ſucceeded by a younger 
daughter, Anne, under whom was completed the union 
of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. On her 
deceaſe, the crown naturally devolved to George 
Lewis elector of Hanover and Duke of Brunſwic | 
Lunenburg, the neareſt heir of the proteſtant line, 
who tranſmitted it to his poſterity, of whom his Ma- 
jeſty George III. is the reigning prince. 

The military force of theſe kingdoms in time of 
of peace, conſiſts generally of 60 regiments of foot 
and 200,000 regiſtered militia, including garriſons ; 


the complement of ſeamen in time of peace uſually a- 


mounts to 15,000 ; but in time of war, there ave 
been in Britiſh pay above 150,000 land forces and 


3 Steward, appointed only by the King as Judge when 


bc tranſacted there the Lord Privy Seal, through 


le diſpoſal of theſword of: ſtate to u hate ver Lord be 


* Mo N A N b. VV 


coses trinith. — line! of bit 1 wolutionof elles and in parliainent ave ebnifideri« - 
tle, from-160\dbwtiits/5olguns at preſent àamoum to ed as che repreſentatives of the prople. The legiſla® | 
N 175 fail, and inclading the 5th and 6th rates with tive power is totally veſted in King, Lords, and Com- 
; ſloops of war, exceed 430, eee of ene mons, and no law can poſſibly be made without the 
frre ſhips; and royal Vachts. [ eoncurrence of all the three. The uſe of parliaments 
The civil government of hs: Ste is veſted TY is to maintain the conſtitution, and keep the privi- 
Stevie of the Houſhold; the Lord Chamberlain, | leges of the people inviolate. They 'a ſo raiſe ſub» 
and the Maſter of the Great Wardtopé. There are fidies and redreſs grievances, But thepower of call · 
alſo 16 Lords of the N rel ane ing, adjourning, or proroguing a parliament is lodged 
| Groonj,of thi Stokes: orig ning tte en in the Sovereign alone. A bill preferring a new law, 
The great officers of Mette hiv, thi Lord High may be brought firſt i into eicher Houſe, excepting ſuch 
as relate to the public taxes, but theſe are peculiar. 
a peer is to be tried capitally: the Lord High Cban -I to the Houſe of Commons only, and though the Peers 
cellor, who is keeper of the Great Seal, and ex-officio | have à negative, they cannot amend, - Thus it is plain 
aber of the Privy Council; the Lord Preſident of | from tlie nature of the conſtitution, that the mo: 
the Privy Couneilz who days before it che bu neſi to | narchy is limited : for the King has all the honour and 
| | ſplendour of majeſty and the power of doing good in 
whoſe hands paſs' all grants, charters, and pardons, | ts fulleſt extent, and it can be no diminution to the 
 Ggned by the king. before they come to the Great | Yignity of a patriot king, that he is only limited with 
| Seal; the Lord High Chamberlain, who is a-princi> | reſpe& to actions that would render him contempti · 
pal officer at che King's coronation, provides every || ble. It is true, he has not the power of making laws, 
thing in the Houfe-bf Lords during the ſeſſion, has | but as preſident of the Privy Couneil, he may ſuggeſt 
them, and then no law can paſs without his conſent. 
pleaſes, when the King enters the Houſe, and walks on He can neither diveſt a man of his life or liberty with- 
the right of it next the king, and has under his direr- out a legal trial, excepting when the public ſafety is 
tion the Gentlemen Uſhers of the Black Rod, with the in danger, and even then the repreſentatives of the 
Yeoman Ulſher:z the Lord High: Conſtable had once people mult give their conſent. To the King belongs 
very great powergbut the office is only revived now dur- | the power of pardoning, but neither he nor the judges = 
ing the time of a coronatibn, with which it ends; the whom he delegates, can condemn the meaneſt beggar 
Earl-Marſhal, an' office which has been long heredi- | in the realm, till he is firſt found guilty by a jury of | 
tary in the Dukes of Newcaſtle, takes cognizance on his: peers. For this reaſon the nobility are never tried, 
Particular occaſions of affairs relative to war, regulates, but by that part of the legiſlature to which they be- 
ſome ceremonies, and preſides over the Heralds office; | long; though, at the ſame time, the Houſe of Com- 
and the Lord High Admiral, who had formerly the |-mons, who are conſidered as the Grand Jury of the 
| Tuperintendence of all maritime affairs, hut that is} nation, can impeach the higheſt Peer in the realm, 
now transferred to the Lords of the Admiralty. |] even the King's favourite and firſt miniſter; They 
There are only three orders of knightho6od in Bü. can call Judges to account for their conduct; but aa 
tain, that of the Garter, the Bath, and the Title. it would-be; highly improper that they ſhould: be 
The two firſt me to e and th Wy to Seot. '| jutges in any cauſe, in which, by impeaching they 
jan ; had become a. party, or that .they ſiould be heard 
The Wen as FIEL Britain a af! two in any; court inferidur to their own, the Houſe of 
| Houſes, called the Upper, or Houſe of Lords, and Low. Peers, therefore, becomes the natural and proper 
er, or Houſe of Commons. The Houſe: of Lords is | judges, whoſe ſuperiour dignity may be — to 
compoſed of all the Peers of England, Spiritual and ſet them above all influence. 
Temporal, and the 16 Peers who repreſent the nobi- | The Houſe of Peers meet in a Sucking and lofty 
lity of Scotland; and the Houſe of Commons, inelud- room near Weſtminſter-hall, at the upper end of 
ing the Scots members, of the Knights of ſhires and which is the throne, where, upon ſolemn occaſions, the 
burgeſſes to the number of 558. They are choſen by] King is ſeated in his robes, with the crown on his 
the reſpeQive counties and burghs, ſocu aſter the diſ- | head, adorned with all the enſigus of majeſty. On the 
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| right, there is a ſeat for the Prince of Wales, and | belong to the Court of Exchequer. The principal 


another for the next in dignity. of the royal family. 
The young Peers, who ehuſe to be ſpectators, have 
feats behind the throne. Below the tbrone, on the 
the right, are ſeats for the two Archhiſhops, and a lit- 
tle below them, there is the bench of Biſhops. On the 
oppoſite ſide of the houſe are che woolpacks a · eroſs 
the room for the dignitaries of the law: The Lord 
High Chancellor, who is Speaker of the Houſe of 
Lords, fits on that neareſt the throne, with: the great 
ſeal and mace by him. On the other two woolpacks, 
placed parallel to the former, fit the Lord Chief Juſ . 
tice and other judges, who are only concerned in ex- 
plaining ſuch. points of law as may occur. In the 


King's preſence, when crowned, the Lords ſit n 
vered, and the Judges ſtand till his Majeſty gives them 
leave to fit down. A ſtranger, when. he ſers the King 
thus ſeated in all his enfigns of majeſty, the Peers in 
their robes and: the Commons attending without: the 
| bar; muſt certainly be ſtruct with the awful grandeur 
of the ſcene, and form a very high opinion of the dig 
nity of the nation. The Houſe of Commons meet 
in St. Stephen's chapel, at the upper end of which 


the Speaker is placed on a raiſed ſeat, and a table be- 


gore him, at which the clerk fits with his aſſiſtants on 
each ſide of the Speaker; and below in the n 
the members are placed promiſcuouſſy- 


The Engliſh. laws are compoſed of the civil tas; the | 


common or Saxon law, the foreſt or martial laws, 
tha ſtatute or manor laws, with franchiſes. or pecu- 
liar laws, founded upon grants and n confirm. | 
ed by acts of parliament. 
- The principal courts of juſtice are FR 3 ef Chan- 
cerx, the King's Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Ex- 
chequer. The Court of Chancery was eſtabliſhed to 
mitigate the rigour of the law, but it extends to every 
tranſact ion that requires the authority of the great ſeal. 
for its ratification: It is next in dignity to the High 
Court of Parliament, and is deſigned to, relieve the 
ſubject againſt frauds, breach of truſt, and other op- 
preſſions. The form of proceſs is by bills, anſwers, 
and decrees, the witneſſes being examined in private. 
The chief judge is the Lord Chancellor, who. has 12 
aſſiſtants, and ſeveral maſters extraardinary to take 
affidavits in the country. 

The Court of King's Bench is this higheſt court at 
common law, the Houſe of Peers excepted. It takes 
5 cognizance of all matters at common law, between the 


king and the ſubject, ſuch only excepted as properly | 


jadge in this court is the Lord Obhief Juſlice of the: 
Kings Bench, beſides; whom, there are n ee 


called Judges or Juſt ice. i 
The Court of Common Pleas takes coghiminar of all 
cauſes. between, ſubject and ſubject; and beſides real 


actions, tranſacts fines and recoveries, and ifſues prohi- 
bitions as well as the King's Bench. The firſt judge 
is ſtiled Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, 


and there are three others, who are: only ſtiled Judges, 
a Cuftos brevium, who holds his place by patent, three 
Prothenotaries, and a Regi/ter of the: fine office, beſides. 
| clerks. ; een at * only are allowed to day 


theres + Has Is % lit. 572 34 344 ; 
Phe Court af Reicheliver Was inftuted for . 


lating all matters relative to the revenue, and has a 


power of, judging hothaccortling to law and equity. 
In proceedings according to law; the Lord. Chief Ba- 


ron, and three other Barons are Judges, i: In matters 
of equity, the Lord Treaſurer and. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer preſide in the court. To this court belong 


alſo two Ramembrancers, via. he King'sand. Lord Treas. 


ſurerẽa i the firſt ſlates the atedunts of the revenue, and 
the laſt makes out proetſſes againſt the receivers of the 
revenue. There are alſo other officers, as Comptroller 


of: the Pipe, Clerk of the Pleas, &c. Ke. 
As it would. be troubleſome and expenſive for the 


miningall cauſes,civil or criminal, real or perſonal, that 


are brought before them. Beſides theſe, every town 
and courty has inferiour courts, as Court:Leets, Court 


Barons, Sheriff Courts, Hundred Courts, ce. 
Capital crimes are here included under the terms High 


Treaſon, Petty Treaſon, and Felony. The firſt regards. 


the ſovereign, the ſecond, thoſe whom in duty we are 
bound. to obey, and the third ſuch.crimes as are com- 
mitted againſt indifferent perſons. The laws of Eng- 


land are accounted more mild than thoſe of other coun- 


tries, with reſpect to.criminals, excepting in the caſe of 
refuſing to plead guilty or not guilty, which ſome have 
choſen to do, to preſerve. their eſtates to their families. 

The Revenue of Britain ariſes. from the land tax, cu- 
1 exciſe, window duty, &c. and is ſo conſidera- 


ble, that the funds are reckoned perfectly ſecure, al- 


though the national debt is enormous: However, 


private property is ſo great, that it is thought io per 
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fubje&. ta attend the courts at Weſtmaniter with every. 
cauſe of importance, the judges. make the circuit of all 
England twice every year, and hold the. Aſſizes in the 
principal town of each county, for hearing and deter- 
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cent of the hal and. moveable * would totally 
F 2 
The eſtabliſhed a 95 England i is 77. e e 
FE. all: other ſectar ies are tolerated. The diſcipline of 
the chyreh of England, i is 1 by the following 

Tue 1 9 925 af an > Upper and Lower 
houſe, and aſſembled at the ſame time by the King's 


writ, to conſult and determine on matters ſpiritual, | 


and, under: the ſauction of Parliament, to make laws 
which bind the ſubject in all matters relative to church. 


' diſcipline. The Upper houſe conſiſts of the Archbiſhop, ( 


and the Biſhops, whoſe dioceſſes are iy his province; 


and the Lower houſe of the Deans and Archdeacons af 
each dioceſs in the province. | 

The Court of Delegates is appointed by. the Kiag's 8- 
eommiſſion on an appeal from any of the eccleſiaſtical, 
courts, and conſiſts of ſuch noblemen, biſhops, civili- 
ans, common lawyers, & &c. as are included 1 in the com- 
miſſion, 3 


The Court of Arckes is held by a dean comm :oned 


by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to preſide over the |. 


13 pariſhes.in London,. which are exempted from the 
juriſdiction. of the dioceſan. 

The Court of Audience is ſo called, becauſe 3 in it 
the Archbiſhop advocates a cauſe to an audience, and: 
always preſides perſonally. The cauſes tried here are 
.generally ſuch as regard. the conſecration of. biſhops, 
inductions into livings, diſpenſations, & c. 

The Prerogative Court, in which the title to. any 
eſtate real or perſonal may be wied, and wills and tel · 
taments regiſtered. | 

The Court of Peculiars,.in. a al eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes are tried, ariſing in the 57 pariſhes peculiarly 
exempted from the authority. of the 57 biſhops, and 
immediately ſubject to the-archbiſhop. _ 
Beſides theſe, every Biſhop has his Court for trying 

fpiritual cauſes in his own dioceſs: a Chancellor of the 
| Biſhop's appointment preſides, and is directed by the 
civil and common law in giving ſentence. Snbordi- 
nate to this. is the Archdeacons Court, wherein ſmall 
matters that occur in their bla juriſdictione are 
diſcuſſed. | | 

The general diviſion of ranks in Britain is into.no- 
bility and commonalty, and. each of theſe has its diffe- 
rent degrees. The nobility are diſtingiſned by the 
Teveral ranks of Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viſcount, and 


Baron, and the firſt Duke, on account of his peerage, | 


has no more privileges than the youngeſt created |. 
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| Baron, being all hereditary counſellors ef this King, 


and their perſons, in conſequence, not liable to be ar- 


reſted for debt, though. their eſtates, both perſonal | 
and real, not entailed, may be taken in execution. But 


though their privileges be equal, they rank at corona- 


tions, and all other public proceſſions according to 
the degree at which each ſtands in t. fc. eof nobility. 


Next to the nobility, the Knights Baronets ſtand 
higheſt in the ſcale of commonalty. There are alſo 
Knights Batchelors, who were formerly created on 


account of their perſonal bravery, but now the honour 
is conferred on.men of every denomination, who excel 
in their ſeveral profeſſions. Eſquires are next in rank, 


Theſe, properly ſpeaking, are. the younger ſons of the 


nobility; but in the common acceptation, it is alſo 


given to all gentlemen of fortune, and alſo- to ſuch, 
whoſe offices entitle them to reſpect. Gentlemen are 
all ſuch whoſe anceſtors were freemen, when taken in 


1ts ſtricteſt ſenſe ; but at preſent all who by their dreſs, 


behaviour, and manner of living aꝑpear above the com- 
mon. ſort, are called: gentlemen. | 


England may juſtly be conſidered the ſcat of . 


[ ing and the muſes. Her great Alfred cultivated both in 


| the time of the Saxons, wien the greateſt part of Eu- 


| rope was clouded with barbariſm and i ignorance, and 

ever ſince there has been a continual ſucceſſion of 
learned and ingenious men, who, in every age have diſ- 
tinguiſned themſelves by their productions. 


are ſo numerous, that a bare catalogue of their names 


Theſe 


down to this day, would fill a moderate volume. The 
conſequence of which has been, that in general the de- 


partments in every profeſſion have been filled with 
men of diſtinguiſhed abilities; the merchants have 


become famous for their knowledge of trade, and the 


extent of. their dealings; and the artificers for the 
neatneſs, ſolidity, and elegance of their work. 
The Engliſh have been no leſs famed for their cou- 


rage than their ingenuity. In battle. they are fear- 


leſs of danger, and have obtained many fignal. victo- 


ries over the moſt powerful and warlike nations on the 
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continent; and, in point of activity, ſkill, and intrepi- Bs 


dity, their ſailors have, in every inſtance, ſhown them- 
ſelves ſuperiour to thoſe of all the world beſides. 
Of a whole nation in general, circumſtanced as the 


| Engliſh, it is no eaſy matter to draw a picture, in 
which the reſemblance ſhall be ſtriking, I ſhall there- 
fore content myſelf with tranſcribing what an Engliſh: 


geographer who had better acceſs to know “ hath ſaid. 
* William Guthrie, Eſq; | 


* 


44 rather than otherwiſe, and florid in their com- 


. in their ſhapes, features, and complexion, appear 


44 to mention that loathſome diſeaſe, by its true name, 


.* when real danger approaches, no people face it | 


18 


2:4 lic credit, to a conſiderable degree; and their ere- 


66 profeſſions. In ſhort, many of the Engliſh feel, as | 


6 tal evils, which are ſo peculiar to the Ergliſh, that 
4 foreigners have pronounced them to be national, | 


* 4 ; 
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of them. 46 Engliſhmen, in their perſons, are gene - | 
* rally well-fized, regularly featured, commonly fair 


© plexions. It is, however, td be prefumed, that the | 
i vaſt numbers of foreigners that are intermingled E 
ti and intermarried with the natives, have given a caſt | 
« to their perſons and complexions different from 
« thoſe of their anceftors 150 years ago: The women, 


«© ſo graceful and lovely, that England may be termed . 
« the native country of female beauty. But, beſides * 
e the external graces ſo. peculiar to the women - 
in England, they are ſtill more to be valued for 
« their prudent behaviour, thorough cleanlineſs, and 
46 x tender affection for their huſbands and children, | 
t and all the engaging duties of domeſtic Re. f 
Of all the people in the world the Engliſh keep | 


£ themſelves the moſt cleanly. Their nerves are fo ; 


«6 delicate, that people of both ſexes are ſometimes | 
«© forcibly, nay mortally affected by imagination, inſo- 
ee much, that before the practice of inoculation for 


«© the ſmall · pox took place, it was thought i improper 


« in any polite company. This over-ſenfibility has 
© been conſidered as one of the ſources of thoſe Gags | | 
« larities, which ſo ſtrongly characterize the Engliſh . 
% cation. They ſometimes magnify the flighteft ap- 
4 pearances into xealities, and bring the moſt diſtant | 
« dangers immediately home to themſelves; and yet 


< with greater reſolution, or conſtancy of mind. A 
* groundleſs paragraph in a news-paper has been 


known to affect the ſtocks, and conſequently pad 


« dulity goes ſo far, that England may be termed the | 
«6 paradiſe of quacks and empirics, in all arts and 


« if it really exiſted, every evil in mind, body, and 


4 eſtate, which they form in their imagination. At 


« particular intervals they are ſenſible of this abſurdi- 
« ty, and run into a contrary extreme, ſiriving to 
at baniſh it by diſſipation, riot, intemperance, and di- 
4 verſions. They are fond, for the ſame reaſon, of 


4 clubs, and convivial aſſociations; and when theſe | 


« are kept within the bounds of temperance and mo- 
tc deration, they prove the beſt cures for thoſe men- 


LAND. 


© higher orders of life, which muſt be acknowledged 
* to have undergone a remarkable change fince the 


« acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover, eſpecially of | 


late years. The Engliſh nobility and gentry, of 
great fortunes, now aſſimilatè their manners to thoſe 
« of foreigners, with whom they cultivate a more 


« frequent intercourſe than their forefatheas did.— 


They do not now travel only”: as pupils, to bring 


«© home the vices of the countries they viſit, under the 


« tuition, perhaps, of a deſpicable pedant, or family. 
« dependant : They travel for the purpoſe of ſociety, 
and at the more advanced ages of life, while their 
« judgments are mature, and their paſſions regulated. 


4 This has enlarged ſociety in England, which fo. 
6 reigners now viſit as commonly as Engliſhmen viſited 


te them, and the effects of the intercourſe become 


daily more viſible, eſpecially a as Fit is not now, as 9298 | 


04 ' merly, confined to one ſex. 


* do not ſtrike into thoſe high walks of life, affect 


e rather what we "call a ſnug, than a Tplendid way of | 
] « living. They ſtudy and underſtand better than any 


< people in the world, conveniency in their houſes, 
& gardens, equipages, and eſtates, and they ſpare no 
« colt to purchaſe it. It has, however, been obſerved, 


«« they ought to be; but, on the other hand, the few 


« diſſoluble. The like habits deſcend pretty far into 
6 the lower ranks, and are often diſcernible among 
« tradeſmen. This love of ſnugneſs and conveni- 
„ ence may be called the ruling paſſion of the Eng- 


et cation, labours, and fatigues, which are incredible. 
A good œconomiſt, with a briſk run of trade, is ge- 
“ nerally, when turned of 50, in a condition to retire 


e or to ſettie his money in the funds. He then com- 
© monly reſides in a comfortable houſe in the country, 
often his native country, and expects to be treated 


{© however, being always — ſuited to his cir- 
© cumſtances. 
Few people i in the world know better than tradeſ- 


« even by bribes, and ſometimes becoming tributary 
«© to their ſervants. Thoſe arts they conſider only as 


<> The . oblervations hold with regaid to the | 


e the means of acquiring that independence, the pride 


% Such of the Engliſh we and . as 


© that this turn renders them leſs communicative than 


©. connections they form, are ſincere, cheerful, and in- 
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ON liſh people, and is the ultimate end of all their appli- 


« from buſineſs; that i is, either to purchaſe an eflate, 


con the footing of a gentleman; his ſtile of living, 


© men, and men of buſineſs in England, how to pay 
e their court to their cuſtomers and employers, naß 


« ry extreme, even that of thinking themſelves under 
4 no obligation _ the: rules of decency, duty, and 
4 ſubordination. This carries them to petulance; 
d which is ſo ide to ſtrangers, and though en- 


« that right which the laws of England give to every 
& man over his own property. 

„The over-ſenſibility of the Engliſh i is Abel 
« in nothing more than in the vaſt ſubſcriptions for 
c public charities, raiſed by all degrees of both ſexes. 


& relieved in England with a liberality that ſome time 
4 or other may prove injurious to induſtry ; becauſe 
t jt takes from the lower ranks the uſual motives of 
4 labour, that they may ſave ſomewhat for themſelves 
« and families, againſt the days of pain or fiekneſs. 
The very people who contribute to thoſe collec- 
6 tions, are aſſeſſed in proportion to their property 
« for their parochial poor, who. have à legal demand 
% for a maintenanee z and upwards of three millions 
i ſterling is ſaid to be collected yearly in this country 
« for charitable purpoſes. - The inſtitutions, however, 
& of extra · parochial infirmaries, hoſpitals, and the 
4 like, are in ſome caſes reprehenſible. The vaſt 
e ſums beſtowed in building them, the contracts 
' made by their governors, and even the election of 
4 phyſieians, who thereby acquire credit, which is the 
« ſame as profit, very often beget heats and cabals, 
« whichare very different from the purpoſes of diſin- 
« tereſted charity, owing to the violent attachments 
% and prepoſſeſſions of T_—_ and too often even to 
4 party conſiderations. 

% Notwithſtanding thoſe noble peel which 
« would baniſh poverty from any other country, the 
4 ſtreets of London, and the highways of Eng- 
land, abound with objects of diſtreſs, who beg in de- 
« fiance of the laws, which render the practice ſeverely 
- Ve puniſhable. This is partly owing.to the manner in 


food to be uneatable which in other countries would 
« be thought luxurious. 

The Engliſh, though iraſcible, are the moſt BY 
cable people in the world, and will often ſacrifice 
part of their intereſt rather than proceed to extre- 
« mity. They are eaſily prevailed upon to forgive 
« by ſubmiſſion, and they carry this lenity too far, 


« couraged through the want of education, has its root | 
« jn the nobleſt of principles, badly underſtood, I mean | 


©« which the common people live, who conſider the 


ENGLAND. 


10 of which too ei leads them into a contra- 
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97 
« by accepting of profeſſions of ſorrow publiſhed in 
« advertiſements by thoſe who offend them, and who 
ſeldom are ſincere; nay, often laugh at the eaſi- 
© neſs of their proſecutors, for diſmiſſing them ſo 
*« gently. The unſuſpecting nature of the Engliſh, 
<« and their honeſt open manners, eſpecially of thoſe 
ein the mercantile way, render them dupes in ſeveral 


. 


<< refpects. They attend to projectors, and no ſcheme is 


* ſo ridiculous that will not find abettors in England. 
They liſten to the voice of misfortunes in trade, 


© whether real or pretended, deſerved or accidental, 
| © and generouſly contribute to the relief of the par- 
An Engliſhman. feels all the pains which a fellow- | h 
« creature ſuffers, and poor and miſerable objects are 


«© ties, ſometimes even by placing them in a more cre- 
e ditable condition than ever. 'Fhe loweſt bred of 
« the Engliſh, are capable of theſe and the like ge- 
« nerous actions; but they often make an oftenta- 


6 tious diſplay of their own merits, which diminiſhes 


b 


5 their value. There is among the generality of the 


+ Engliſh of all ranks, an unpardonable preference 
% given to wealth, above moſt other conſiderations. 


«© Riches, both in public and private, are often 
“ thought to compenſate, for the abſence of almoſt 
&* every good quality. This offenſive failing ariſes 
« partly from the people being ſo much addicted to 
« trade and commerce, the great object of which is 
% gain; and partly from the democratical part of 
« their conſtitution, which makes the poſſeſſion of 
4 property a qualification for the legiſlature, and al- 


moſt every other ſpecies of magiſtracy, Forerniment,. | 
- 66 honours, and diſtinct ions, 


* 


Bb 


The ſame attention to property operates in many 
*© other ways among the lower elaſſes, who think it 
“gives them a right to be rude and diſregardful of all 


about them, nor are the higher orders exempt from 
*“ the ſame failing. The ſame principle often influ- 


6 ences their exterior appearances. Noblemen of the 
« firſt rank have been ſeen laying bets with butchers 


„„ and coblers at horſe-races, and boxing-matches. 


Gentlemen and merchants of vaſt property are 
«© ſometimes not to be diſtinguiſhed, either by their 
« dreſs or converſation, even frpm their ſervants, and 
“a wager offered to be ſtaked in ready money agaiuſt 
% pennyleſs antagoniſt, has been often thought a 
te deciſive argument in public company; but the 
e practice of laying wagers has become much leſs pre- 
« yalent than it uſed to be. 

% An Engliſhman, of education and reading, is the 
« moſt accompliſhed gentleman in the world. He is 
% however ſhy and retentive in his communications 


[4 
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« even to diſguſt, and a man may be in company with 
t him for months without diſcovering that he knows 
te any thing beyond the verge of a farm-yard, or above 
the capacity of a horſe-jockey. This unamiable 
ce cold neſs is ſo far from being affected, that i it is part 
* of their natural conſtitution. Living, learning, and 
4 genius, often meet not with ſuitable regard, even 


4 from the firſt rate Engliſhmen; and it is not unu- 


<« ſual for them to throw aſide the beſt productions of 
« literature, if they are not acquainted with the author. 
While the ſtate diſtinftion of Whig and Tory 


ce ſubſiſted, the heads of each party affected to pa- 


« tronize men of literary abilities; but the pecuniary 
e encouragements given them were but very moderate, 
& and the very few who met with preferments in the 


« ſtate, might have earned them by a competent 
« knowledge of buſineſs, aud that pliability which | 


the dependants in office generally poſſeſs. We 
4 ſcarcely have an inſtance, even in the munificent 
4 reign of Queen Anne, or of her predeceſſors, who 
< owed ſo much to the preſs, of a man of genius 
c being, as ſuch, made eaſy in his circumſtances. Mr. 
& Addiſon had about L. 300 a year of the public mo- 
s ney to aſſiſt him in his travels, and Mr. Pope, tho 
A Roman catholic, was offered, but did not accept 


* of, the like penſion from Mr. Craggs, the. whig ſe- | 


ce cretary of ſtate; and it was remarked that his tory 
friend and companion the Earl of Oxford, when 
« ſole miniſter, did nothing for bim, but bewail his 
6“ misfortune in being a papiſt. Indeed, a few men of 


&« diſtinguiſhed literary abilities have of late received 
„ penſions from the crown; but from th- conduct of 


& ſome of them it ſhould ſeem, that ſtate-ſervices have 
ce been expected in return. 

„The unevenneſs of the Engliſh in their converſa- 
tion is very remarkable: Sometimes it is delicate, 
4 ſprightly, and replete with true wit; ſometimes it 

js ſolid, ingenious, and argumentative; ſometimes it 


« js cold and phlegmatic, and borders upon diſguſt, 
* and all in the ſame perſon. In many of their con- 
« vivial meetings they are very noiſy, and their wit is 


c often offenſive, while the londeſt are the moſt ap- 


& plauded. This is particularly apt to be the caſe in 


© Jarge companies; but in ſmaller and more ſelect 
« parties, all the pleaſures of rational converſation, - 


« and agreeable ſociety, are enjoyed in England in a 
4 very high degree. Courage is a quality that ſeems 
„„ to be congenial to the Engliſh nation. Boys, be- 


4 fore they can ſpeak, diſcover that they know the 


* 


ne 


| & 


= 


* proper guards i bosieg with their fiſts; a quality 


e that perhaps is peculiar to the Engliſh, and is ſe. 


s conded by a ſtrength of arm that few other people 


e can exert. This gives the Engliſh ſoldiers an infi- 
<« nite ſuperiority in all battles that are to be decided 
e by the bayonet. ſcrewed upon the muſquet. The 


« Engliſh courage has likewiſe the property, under 


« able. commanders, of being equally paſſive as aQive, 
«© The ſoldiers will keep up their fire in the mouth of 


danger, but when they deliver it, it has a moſt | 
4 dreadful effect upon their enemies; and in naval in- 
% gagements they are unequalled. The Engliſh are 


ec not remarkable for invention, though they are for 


© their improvements upon the inventions of others, 
and in the mechanical arts they excel all nations in 


« the world. The intenſe application which an Eng- 


« liſhman gives to a favourite ſtudy is incredible, and, 
eas it were, abſorbs all his other ideas. This creates 
the numerous inſtances of mental abſences that are 


to be found in the nation. 
* All that I have ſaid cancerning the Engliſh, is to 


ebe underſtood of them in general, as they are at 
<« preſent; for it is not to be diſſembled, that every 
day produces ſtrong indications of great alterations 
in their manners. The great fortunes made during 
<« the late and the preceding wars, the immenſe ac- 
* quiſitions of territory by peace, and above all, the 
E amazing increaſe of territorial as well as commerci-' 
« al property in the Eaſt Indies, have introduced a 
« ſpecies of people among the Engliſh, who have be- 


ce come rich without induſtry, and by diminiſhing the 


e value of gold and filver, have ereated a new ſyſtem 
Time alone can ſhew the 
1 © event: Hitherto the conſequences ſeem to have been 
«© unfavourable, as it has introduced among the com- 


© of finances in the nation. 


© mercial ranks a ſpirit of luxury and gaming that is 


ce attended with the moſt fatal effects, and an emula- 


« tion among merchants and traders of all kinds, to 


« equal, or ſurpaſs the nobility and the courtiers. The 
plain frugal manners of men of buſineſs, which pre- 
% vailed ſo lately as the acceſſion of the preſent family 
&© to the crown, are now diſregarded for taſteleſs ex- 
e travagance in dreſs and equipage, and the moſt ex- 
« penſive amuſements and diverſions, not only in the 
* capital, but all over the trading towns of the king- 


&© dom. 


Even the cuſtoms of the Engliſh OM ſince the = 
beginning of this century, undergone an almoſt to- 
tal alteration. Their ancient hoſpitality ſubſiſts but 
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« in few places in the country, or is revived only upon 
« electioneering occaſions. Many of their favourite 


« diverſions are now diſuſed. Thoſe remaining are 


4 operas, dramatic exhibitions, ridottos, and ſometimes' 
s maſquerades, in or near London; but concerts of 
' « muſic, and card and dancing aſſemblies, are common 
0 all over the kingdom. I have already mentioned 
« lag, and fox hunting, and horſe-races, of which 
« many of the Engliſh are fond, even to infatuation. 


«© Somewhat, however, may be offered by way of apo- 
« logy for thoſe diverſions: The intenſe application 


« which the Engliſh give to buſineſs, their ſedentary | 
lives, and luxurious diet, require exereiſe, and ſome'| 
« think that their excellent breed of horſes is inereaſed 
and improved bythoſe amuſements-. The Englifk' 
* are remarkably cool both in loſing and winning at 
„play, but the former is ſometimes attended with 
« acts of ſuicide.” An Engliſhman will rather murder 
« himſelf than bring a ſharper, who he knows has | 
« fleeced him, to condign puniſhment, even though 
= warranted by law. Next to horſe-racing and hunt- 
« ing, cock-fighting, to the reproach ofthe nation, is 
4 4 favourite diverſion among the great, as well as 
the vulgar. Multitudes of both aſſemble round the 
« pit, at one of thoſe matches, and enjoy the pangs 
4 and death of the generous animal, every ſpectator 
being concerned in a bet, ſometimes of high ſums. 
The athletic diverſion of cricket is ſtill kept up in 
e the ſouthern and weſtern parts of England, and is 
© ſometimes practiſed by people of the higheſt rank. 
« It is performed by a perſon, who with a wooden bat 
« defends a wicket raiſed of two ſlender ſticks, with 
one acroſs, which is attacked by another perſon, 
% who endeavours to beat it down, with a hard leather 
ball, from a certain ſtand. The farther the diſtance 
te is to which the ball is driven, the oftener the defen- 
der is able to run between the wicket and the ſtand. 
This is called gaining ſo many notches, and he who 
« gets the moſt is the victor. Many other paſtimes 
are common in England, ſome of them of a very ro- 
* buſt dature, ſuch as cudgelling, wreſtling, bowls, 
 ſkittles, quoits, and priſon - baſe; not to mention 
* duck- hunting, foot and aſs races. dancing, puppet- 
„ ſhows, May garlands, and, above all, ringing of bells, 
* aſpecies of muſic which the Engliſh boaſt they have 
** brought into an art. The barbarous diverſions of 
bo boxing and prize-fighting, which were as frequent 
in England, as the ſhows of gladiators in Rome, are 
now prohibited, and all places of public diverſions, 
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ec excepting the royal — are 1 

by act of parliament. Other diverſions, which are 
e common to other countries, ſuch as'tennis, ſives, billi- 
„ ards, cards, ſwimming, angling, fowling, courſing, 
.« ind the like; are familiar to the Engliſh. Two kinds, 

and thoſe highly laudable, are perhaps peculiar to 
< them, and tlieſe are rowing and ſailing. The latter, 
4 df not introduced, was patroniſed and encouraged by 
his preſent Majeſty s ſather, the late ptinee of Wales, 
and may be conſidered as a national improvement. 
„The Engliſh are exceffively fond of ſcating, in which, 
e however, they are not very expert, but they are ad- 
| & venturous in it often to the danger and loſs of their 
4 lives. The game acts have taken from the cemmon 
cr people à great fund of diverſion, though without 
"= anſwering the purpoſes of the rich; for the farmera, 
«and the country people deſtroy the game in their 
' 4 nets, which they dare not kill with the gun. This 
E monopoly of game, among ſo free a people as the 
| «Engliſh, has been conſidered in various lights. - 


The ſituation of Great Britain for cominerce is ex- 
ceedingly commodious, being very where ſurrounded 
with excellent harbours, aad having in its own produce 
and manufactures, and in the produce of its colonies, 
almoſt every article that is neceſſary for its exports, 

amounting in value to near fifty millions ſterling an- 
| nually. An eſtimate of the trade of Britain may be 
drawn from a comparative view of its ſhipping with 
that of the other maritime powers of Europe: 
For, if the ſhipping of Europe was to be divided 
into 20 parts, 


Britain is computed to have of theſe parts . 
The United Provinces, - - 1 
Ruſſia, Denmark, and Sweden, 2. 
Germany and the Netherlands, 1 
France, - - V 
Spain and Portugal DE hy 
Italy and the reſt of "Ewen 3 „ 
%%% ꝙ̃ 


The public tradion companiesin England are the 250 
India Company, which commenced ſo early as the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, but hath ſince undergone ſeveral 
alterations. A proprietor of ſtock in this company to 
the amount of L. 500, is entitled to a vote in the ma- 
nagement in the general council; L. z: oo give a qua- 
lification to be a director, of which there are 24, includ- 
ing the principal and deputy chairman, who may be 
re- elected for four years ſucceſſively. The Court of 


ded a proportional increaſe of trade, but the diſſenfion| 


now the management of the Company's affairs is put. 


— 


when occaſion requires. Out of the body of, di- 
rectors are choſen the ſeveral committees, Who haye | 
the peculiar iuſpection of the ſeveral branches of the 
Company's buſineſs, under whom, are a ſeeretary, | 
_ caſhier, clerks, and warehouſe keepers. The territo- 
rial acquiſitions of this Company have no doubt ad- 


among the managers, the rapacity of the Company's 
ſervants, many of whom, to promote private pecuniary. 
purpoſes, have not only hurt the intereſt of the Com · 


pany, but very ſenſibly affected their character, which 
at laſt attracted the attention of the legiſlature, and 
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Director muſt meet always dive a week, or oftener, ¶ Neputy-governor, and. 24 DireQory,whbiare annually 7 


elected by the general court, and 13 or more of theſe 
conſtitute a Court of Directors. The officers; or ſer- 
vnde gl. this Company, are EFF, numerous. a 

- The South. Sea Company, in its original tate 
was projected to accommodate the holders of nary 
bills, after the long war upon the continent, in the 
reign of — LADREs and to eaſe the government of a 
debt of about 9 millions, for which no provjſion had 
been made by Parliament, at leaſt there was no appli- 
cation made of it to any mercantile e purpoſe, till the 
Fatal South, Sea ſcheme. was projected in 1720, after 
which, for the five ſucceeding years, the Company 
ſeemed to be in a flonriſhing ſtate chen the South Sew 


on a more certain. and regular footing, and their —_— 
norts and amports very conſiderably, increaſed. 

De Bank. of England was incorporated, by Parlia- 
ment in the 5th and 6th. year of William and Mary, i in 
conſideration of a loan to government of L. 1,200,000 


under the reſtriction of dealing only i in bills of ex». | 
change, bullion, and foreign gold and filyer. coin. 
5 Thie Company is under the direction of a Governor, 
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bubble F 17335 
dhe capital ſtock of the Company amounted to Lo 4% 
65 l, 1038. 1, che annuities of which are now redue- 
ed to 3 per cent. Theſe are the only ieee d- 
dies to, which the government, is indebted, excepting 
che million bank, which has only one million of capi- 
tal, conſtituted 30 purchaſe Ihe. rex gert on of tho long 
exchequer orders. 56438 37 63: Bale il a8 
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IRELAND, e 


* 


A Part of che Britiſh dominions, lying on the welt of high. Each pillar has fereral joints lying one vpon an- 
England, between 519 and 5 5 20% N. Lat. and, be- | other, and generally ſo eoncave and convex on oppoſite 


tween 60 and 100 W. Lon, ſurrounded every where 
by the Atlantic Ocean, and divided into 4 provinces, 
Leinſter, Ulſter, Munſter, and Connaught, being alto- 
gether 285 miles by 160, and containing, according 
Ito Mr. Templeman, 27,457 ſquare miles, bearing pro- 
portion to England and Wales, as 3 to 5. 


PR OFINCE OF UL STER, 


bedr the Co buntier of Antrim, Lundontbrry, Done- 
gal, Tyrone, F abr 06 f. Amagh, Su, N. e 
and Cava. 75 
* ANT R I M. 


em 56 Parifter, 18,014 Houſes, repreſented by T0 Mem- 
| bers in Parliament. 
55 ene 46 MILES BY 218. 


by Towns, a 8 Lat. N. IE Lon. W. * "Revere, l 


— 


Ardinan 8 10 '7 1s | Bam 
Salimenach - -. | 54 $551] 6 46 | Mam © #7 
Randalſtown 34 48 6 46 | Ditto 
arrickfergus 4 48] 6 1g | Bay 

Antrim .- / 1 54 47 | 6 43 | Loch Neagh 

@ Belfaſt . 14 41 0 23. 

Liſburne . 4 35 {| 6 30 | Laggan 
Ballicaſtle 35 121 6 as | 

er Bog = T4 51 he 41 


- tit Soil, Nee Trade, Starks. c. 


of bogs and marſhes; but the parts that are cultivated 
are ſufficiently productive. The linen manufacture is 
carried on here with great ſucceſs, and all the towns are 
in a thriving way. Carrickfergus and Belfaſt have 
each of them excellent harbours, which contributes 
much to their proſperity, Here is one of the greateſt 
natural curioſities in Europe, called the Giants Cauſe- 
way. It is compoſed of multangular pillars, and ter- 
minates in a perpendicular cliff formed by the upright 
ſides of the —— ſome of which are above zo feet 


Ce 


ſides, that art could not have fitted them with greater 
nicety. Theſe pillars have generally 40 Joints, and are 
from 1to 2 Herti in diameter. g 

I. oN DON DERR v. 


era 38 Pariſtes, 13,489 Houſes, reprinted win 8 Men- 
bers in Parliament, |= 
_ CONTAINING 32 MILES BY 3C. 


— Towns, | | Lat, N. | Ten. W. | | mw : Rivers. | 15 
Londonderry | 54 38 f 7 31 Firm 
Linnevady a FI | 35 8 4 1 qi; 23 1 Rae 

Lochlinſholin 134 51 7 11 | 
Machorafilt 144 45 „„ 

Balinderry 154 42 7 9 : 
3 ' 1 
Colerain ss 87 1 155 1 : 


Air, Soil, Prodace, Trade, M 


Manfatora, Ef. | 


_ 


fertile; its heathy and marſhy grounds is manured 


ſiderable trade. Colerain is a tolerable handſome town, 


and both it and Londonderry have excellent ſalmon- 


fiſheries upon the Bann and the Finn, which enable the 
inhabitants to export great quantities. The herring- 


| | fiſhery here is alſo valuable. 
| This eounty is. divided into 8 baronies, and i is full 


In this county and other parts of the province of 
Ulſter, reſide principally thedeſcendantsof the Engliſh 
and Scots, who, though the leaſt numerous, form by 
far the moſt reſpectable and the moſt induftrious part 

of the nation; and the ſoil, though naturally poor, by 
means of high cultivation, is now become equal almoſt 
to any in the kingdom. The Scots preſbyterians who 
ſettled here in the reign of James I. and others who 
followed them in ſucceeding reigns, eſtabliſhed that 
great ſtaple, the linen manufaQure, which is now 


— 


brought to ſo . perfection. 


This county is divided into 4 baronies, and is pretty: 


with ſhells from the adjacent ſhore. Londonderry is 
the ſee of a biſhop, and has a good port, and no incon- 
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DON N E GA L., | | 

5 40 Pariſtes. 10.789 Houſes, repreſented * 12 Mem- 
bers in Partiament,_.. 5 
CONTAINING 68 MILES BY 44. 


0 - „ hr 4 


a” - „ -@& b 


Toruns. "oF Lat. N. | Lon. . Ki vers. 
Donegal EA 54 36} 8 34 | Eaſk | 
Lefford 54 48 | g © f Finn pf ö 
Balliſhannon | 34 WV}. 41 | Ern. 3 2 
Kiilybegs 534 34] 8.54 FT 
St. Johnſton, 34 56] 7 <8 | Finn: 

Litterkenny 54 56 | 8 12 | Swilly: 

- Raphoc BEE on B30 S AGE! 
Rathmullen i535: 61 6.4 

| Rathmiltan _ 3 | 8 10 
Buneranagh | | IS 8 3 39 : 


LY 
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This county is divided i into 3 baronies, has a clear 
and wholeſome air, and fertile ſoil. The country about 
Baliſhannon is full of bogs and lakes, yet the town is |. 
pretty populous, and has a good harbour and a tolerable 
trade, Donegal has many more advantages, but its 
trade is very inconſiderable. Near Litterkenny there is 
a ſalt · water lake that runs about 20 miles ſouth into the 
country, abounding with fiſh, in which 1000 ſailof ſhips 
may ride with the greateſt ſafety. It is called Loch 
Swilly. The coaſt is ſtudded with gentlemens ſeats | 
and villages ; but very little attention is paid to the 
advantages it affords: There is another called Loch 
Derg, i in which there i is an iſland famous for St. Fa- 
| trick 5 purgatory. 


* 


. 
erbt ng 30 Pariſbes, 12,683 Houſes, repreſented by 10 Men- 
bers in Parliament, 
CONTAINING 46 MILES BY 47. 


— 


| Towns. >: 2 N. | Lon. W. T Rivers. 
Oraagh . 54 3 7 44 | Mourn 
Dunganon „ 3 
Ougher $4 26] 7 38: 
Strabane 54 49 7 38 Mourn 
Stuarton 54 4t 7 52 Ditto 
$4 24 | 7 39 


Clogher 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Sc. 
This county is divided into 4 baronies, and in general 
rough and mountainous ; but in the vallies the ſoil is 
remarkably rich, and the paſtures excellent, eſpecially 
about Loch Neagh, the banks of which are variegated 
with ſhady groves, meadows always verdant, and rich 


I R E L 3 
corn fields. The loch is 30 miles in extent, and full of 
Tbut the town is on the decay. Punganon i is @ place 


linen yarn. The capital, —— is but an inconſi- 


up with: Loch Ern. It has anly one burgh, Euniſki}-, 


400 iſlands, many of which are pleaſant and fertile, 
and have conſiderable farms. It has alſo a great va · 
riety of fiſh, as pike of a prodigious ſize, large bream, 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. W. | Rivers. 
Armagh 54 21 7 6 Blackwater 
Charlmount 54 27 | 7 8 | Charles 
Lurgan | 54 34 | 6 47 | | 
Portadown „ 

Markethill 54 191 6 $7 
Legacory 34 24] 6 39 
Tamagee 34 23] 6 50 | Tamagee 


A N D. 


fiſh, Clogher i is the ſee of a biſhop, well endowed, 
of ſome ſtrength, and deals conſiderably i in linen and 


derable place. 


-BARMANACH, 

— 19 Pariſdes, 5478 Houſes, repreſented by 4 Member. 
in Parliament, | 

CONTAINING 38 MILES BY 23. 


3 


"Winans: : 


Tawns.. ' . Lat. N. | Ton. W. 2 
Enniſkilling Pg | 54 18 . 8 8 In Lock” 
Newton Butler 1 544-12] 7 499 
Linnaſkea, | 54 15 7 % 
Clabby e a2 | 7 48 | 
2 ee 1 54 is 'T Lag 1 


Air, Soil. Produce, Clad! ln ee. 


This county is divided into 8 baronies, and is full 
of woods, bogs, and water, one third of it being taken 


ling, ſeated in the middle of the lake, where i it is con- 
tracted into the breadth. of a river. Here is a very 
ſtrong fort, it being a paſs of great importance from 
the north to the ſouth. In Loch. Ern there are above 


roach, eels, and trout. The ſalmon- fiſhery on this 
lake, and the river which iſſues from it, is let at 
L. 500 a- year. 


5 7 oh R M A G H, | 
Comprebendin ing 49 Pariſhes, 10,510 Houſes, repreſcted by 6 Members 


- 


in Parliament, 
CONTAINING 32 MILES BT 17. 


* 


.: "fs Boil, Nee Trad Aonnfetures, , 
This county is divided into 5 baronies, and except- - 
ing the Fews, which are rocky and barren, the ſoil is 
exceedingly rich. Armagh is the ſee of the primate 


1 ; 55 6 'T R E UI. 


of all Treland, ſaid to have been founded by St. Patrick 
in the 5th century; but Lurgan is the prettieſt town E 
in the county, ſituated on a gentle eminence, in a fine 


lake, the largeſt in the kingdom, diſpenſes its fa- 
vours to 5 counties, is remarkable for its ſalutary ef- 
fects in curing ulcers, and for incruſting wood with 
ſtone that lies in it. On the ſhore have been found a 
variety of beautiful pebbles, cryſtals, and agates; and 
its fiſh are large, 8 and delicious. 


D O W N. 


Gere in Parliament, 
CONTAINING 42 MILES BY 34. 


5 | Lat. N. | Lon.W. | : 


_—_— 


Towns. Rivers. 


Down- Patricx 54 23 6 8 | Strangford Loch 
Killyleagh .* [54 27 6 al. | 
Bangor J. 54. 45. |, 6- 8 

Newtown: 54 40 6 9g | 

Hibſborough 54 3x | 6 30 

Donnachadee 34. 44 | 6 © 

Strangford 54 26 | 5 54 | Strangford' 
Bambridge - 54 24 || 6 41 | Ban 

Dromore 34 28 |. 6 38 | Laggan 

Newry my -44 13 6 47 Canal and Newry 
Tillimore, ‚ > 54 171 6 20 5 | — 
Reagh F 


5 Ar, Soil, Produce, Trade; Manzfacurer, Fe. 


This county is divided into 7 baronies, and is very. 
of the 5th century; but the place of. buſineſs is Newry, 


over the Newry, and one over the Canal. The. in- 
creaſe of the linen manufacture, together with the 
Canal, have contributed to the flouriſhing ſtate of this 
place, which has now a conſiderable manufacture of 


the greateſt marts for linen in the county. Strangford 
is an ancient place, and received its name from the 


in excellent ſalmon, baſe, mullet, whitings, ſea- trouts, 
oyſters, lobſters, ſhrimps, &c. 


Donnachadee is the landing place from Portpatrick, 
and, as roads are now to be made to it, will be much 
frequented, and conſequently quickly improved. 


N ge 22,914 Houſes, repreſented by 14 Mem | 


| * with hills, woods, and marſhes. 
county town, is a neat little. place, and has a ſeffions- 


populous, has a good air, and fertile ſoil. Down- Patrick 
is a biſhop's ſee, erected by: St. Patrick about the end 


ſeated an the fide of a hill, on the road from Dublin 
to Belfaſt, Antrim, and Armagh. It has two bridges 
earthen- ware, aud ſugar baking. Rathfyland is one of 


ſtrength of its tides, the current here being the ſtrong- 
eſt in Zurope. The Jake upon which it ſtands abounds 


A N D: 103. 

MON AG HAN, | 

* 24 Pariſtes, 9387 Houſes, repreſented by 4 Members. 
in Parliament, 


| CONTAINING 32 MILES BY 22, 


country, having a noble proſpe& of Lock'Neagh. This | 


——_—_— 


Towns, 1 Lat. N. | Lon. . þ Rivers. 


Monaghan 34 15 1 

Glaſlough | 54 20 7 20 | Vatling 
Clouniſh. 54 10 7 40 : 
Carrickmackroſs e K 
Blany | 34 _ 3 | ; 
9 54 17 0}; 


2 Soils Produce, Trade, Man ofaBurer, & Ig 


This county is divided i into 5 baronies, and abounds: 
Monaghan, the: 


houſe in which the aflizes are. held.. It has beſides a 


pretty good trade, particularly in linen; but there i is 


nothing in the town or county that merits a 1 - 
cular e | 3 8 


E AVA N 
bereue 37 Pariſhes, 8318 Helis, ere 15 6 Members 


in Parliament, 
5 | CONTAINING. 47 MILES BY 23 


Towns, | Lat. N. Lon. Vs. | Rivers. 
Killiſhand 33 | 8 o 
Cavan 54 7 48 Branch of Ern 
Killmore 43 48 * # Ty | 
Couthill „ 7---8$: 
Bride "c$- 10}; 9: 3- | 
Belturbet F 7 32 | Ern 
Bellhaven 133 30 7 Ditto. 
Kilvardeny I 5 20 WE 
Stradone |-54 „ 36 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, ee. . 


This county is divided into 7 baronies, and has ſes - 
veral pretty lakes, and much fenny paſture, but in 
other parts a rich fertile ſoil, well planted and im- 
proved. The capital, Cavan, is - the largeſt town in 
the county; but Belturbet, though ſmall, does 


| more buſineſs, particularly in the linen trade, for 


which-it has a conſiderable fair. 
However rough and unadorned by art this part of 
Ireland may be, the lakes, buſhy iſlands, cavities, glens, 
cataracts, the ſinging of birds, and other pleaſing and 
uncommon natural objects preſenting themſelves to a 
traveller here, and in other parts of the kingdom, have 


la molt agreeable effect upon the fancy. 
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PROVINCE OF CONNAUGHT, 
Containing the Counties of Leitrim, Roſcommon, Sligo, 
Mayo, Galway, and Clare. 


LEITAIN 


Comprebending 21 Pariſbes, 40co Houſes, repreſented by 6 Members 


in Parliament, 
CONTAINING 44 MILES BY 17. 


| Towns. 


| Zat NI Lam #7: 1 Riwers: 

Leitrim 53 46 8 32} Shannon | 
Carrickdrumruſk | 53 33] 8 32 | Ditto 
Jameſtown 53 50 8 30 | Ditto 
Drumott 33 48 | 8 22 Ditto 
Carigallan "3 177 9 44. 

Drumahair 54 11 8 47 

1 ra 54 14 | 8 38 | 


Air, $ al, Rude Trad, ManufaBures c. 


This county contains 5 baronies, and though it be 
hilly, has excellent paſturage, which feeds vaſt herds of 
cattle. The town which gives name to the county 
was once more conſiderable than it is at preſent ; nor 
does any other place in the county furniſh materials 
for deſcription. 


RO SCO MMO N, 


Comprebendi ag 59 Pariſhes, 8 780 Houfes, repreſented by $ Merber, 
i Parliament 
CONTAINING 50 MILES BY 28. 


Towns. | L at. N. | Lon W. A Rivers. 
Roſcommon | 53 34 8 40 
Abbay Boyle 53 55 | 8 43 | Lake Key 
pe El FN 
Elphin I | 
Mount Talbot 33 25 | 8 42 | Suck 
Ballinaſloe 53 14] 8 32 Ditto 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. 
This county is divided into 6 baronies, and being in 
general plain and level, yields plenty of good graſs, 
and where properly cultivated, plenty of corn. 


are exceedingly ſteep and high. The county town, 
Roſcommon, is only an inconfiderable place; but Bal- 
linaſloe, which is but a ſmall place, has the largeſt cat- 
tle or ſtock fair in the king's dominions. It is held 
twice a-year, and each time continues a week. 

Boyle is alſo a good market-town and corporation 
near the borders of Sligo. It is alſo a place of ſome 
trade, and rema kable for an old abbey of wired but 
ktte now remains 


It is 
incloſed on the north by the Carlow mountains, which 


IREL AN D. 5 8 


mountainous. In the plains and vallies, where it is 


| ducing both corn and graſs, but the air is far from 
being ſalubrious. The capital, Sligo, gives name to 
| a bay, on which it ſtands as well as to the county. It 


| 


| — 41 . 3970 Houſes, repreſented ty a 


s L 1 0 o, 


in Parliament. 
CONTAINING 25 MILES BY 25. 


Rivers. 


| Tat. N. Lan. W. 


[ come up to the quay. 


| 


8 14 
| 54 1 
| 34 8 


8 29 
9 ©. | Ownmore 
8 38 Vincien 


* Soil, Produce, Trade, — Sc. 
This county is divided into 6 baronies, and is very 


clear of lakes and fens, the foil is tolerably good, pro- 


18 pretty populous for its extent, but it has little trade, 
notwithſtanding that ſhips of 200 tons burthen can 


MAY o, 


R 73 Pariſbes, 13,85 Houſes, repreſented by 4 Men- 
bers in Parliament. 
CONTAINING 62 MILES BY 2. 


Towns 1 Lat. N. Lon W. Rivers, 

Ballioroab _. $3 29] 9 40 e 
Caſtle-Bar 153 47] 9 45 1 

Foxford 53 54 9 34 | Moy 

Killalla 154 849 41 

Streamſtown 1.53. 3% | 9-38 

Ballina OM 8 

Mayo | | 54 6] 9 38 Moy 


Air, Soil, Ne Trade, M, anufaBurer, & c. 


Mayo is divided into 9 baronies, and is fertile, a- 
bounding in cattle, deer, hawks, and honey. The 
air is moiſt and cold, eſpecially upon the mountains, 
where alſo the ſoil is poor and coarſe. Here are ſe- 
veral lakes aho:nding with fiſh, one of which, Loch 
Maſk, has plenty of ſalmon. The capital, Mayo, was 
once a biſhop's ſee and a populous place, but it is now 
greatly declined. Caſtle-Bar is the only parliamentary 
town in the county, and it has little more to entitle 
it to notice. | : 

On the ſide next the ſea it is rough and mountainous; 
but in other parts the paſtures are tolerably good 
and well ſtocked with cattle and de-1. This count] 
gives title of viſcount to the family of Bourke. 


IREL A N P. 
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0k W AT, . OF MUNSTER," ; - 
Cee? 2 136 Pariſtes, 15, 420 Horſes, repr OY M | Comprebending the Counties of Limerick, Kerry, Cork, 
bers in Parliament. Tipperary, ond IV ater fo „ 
CONTAINING $2 MILES BY 42. * | | 
ST TT | Lat. N. | Lon. W. % x Dire: 7 L 1 M F R c K. 
: . 5 % « 
Galway 5 5 | 53 8] 9 30 | Bay : Comprebending 130 Pariſhes, 17,019 Houſes, repreſented ty 8 Men- 
Longbreagh | ; „„ 1 bers in Parliament, 
Athenree „ 1 | CONTAINING 48 MILES BY 23. 
Tuam $53 32 | 9 19 | | | 
Conſert 133 8 34 | TW Towns. + | Lat. N. | Len. W. | - Rivers. 
Shannon = —— 5 
Portumny | 33 2 | 8 34 = | þ Limerick $3 . 35 | 8 56 | Shannon 
Air, Soil. Produce, Trade, Manufactures, Qc. | newegg 3 yi 2 : , : | Deel 
This county is divided into 17 baronies, and has Killfinning "TH WIT & 
plenty of corn-fields and paſture grounds, which laſt | Hoſpital = 32 23| 8 43 
are well ſtocked with. cattle. The capital, Galway, | Rathkull IS 24] 9 15 | Deel _ | 
has many harbours and roads on every fide, and is a er e 8 54 oo Shannon 
ſtrong and flouriſhing city, extremely well ſituated | |, | | | ns . 4 4 3 4 = 1 
for trade with all the world. It has alſo a lucrative N | 


herring fiſhery, which employs many hands. Tuam | - Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufu8ures, Ee. 
has been long a biſhop's _ and 18 an ancient e. . | 


in every ſenſe of the word. | . This county is divided into 10 baronies, and con- 
| { tains ſeveral lofty mountains in the weſtern parts, 
C LAR E, 


but is every where elſe both fertile and pleaſant. The 
Comprebending 76 Pariſbes, 10,014 Houſes, ee by Mem- capital, Limerick, is a very ſtrong handſome town, 
bers in Parliament, ; 


| ſeated on an iſland in the Shannon, and is acceſſible to 
Pon 0 hat as gh - ja ſhips of pretty conſiderable burden; part of it alſo 

- EIN] i WF]. Aw. r ſhore, and the parts are joined by a 
Ennis | 52 44 | 9 22 | Fergus | handſome ſtone bridge. It is ſtrengthened by a wall 
RD PSY - 5 | 4 - 5 I and a caſtle, and the river ſerves inſtead of ditches. 

Jeckcauia aſa al. I The caftle and cathedral ſtand in the * town, and 
Magarta 52 30] 9 49 | Shannon both have drawbridges. 
Coura Clare 51 35 5 50 ; 

Clare | 52 42 | 9 2T | Fergus | VS E ©. K Y, 

Kelle 52. 3S1 6 . 35 | Mannen | | ' Comprehendi ng 84 Pariſbes, 1, 614 Horſes, repreſented by 8 Men- : 

_ Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Se. | bers in Parliament, 
This county contains 9 baronies, and is commended | + CONTAINING. PG MULKS en . 

for the ſalubrity of its air, the fertility of its ſoil, and . Towns, | Lat N. Len. . Rivers, 

commodious ſituation for the purpoſes of commerce; | Trajee "14" $199 0 os 

but it has only few towns, and theſe not remarkable | Ardfert - 52 1070 5 A 

for the extent of their dealings. Ennis is themoſt-con- Dingle | J 31 3811036 5 

ſiderable, and has a very good market. Kiellalo is a OS 5 oY I fn 3 Os 

| ghades 41 44 l 9 54 | Lime 

biſnop's ſee, and whatever it was formerly, it is now in | = 

no reſpe& conſiderable. A little to the ſouth of this fir, Soil, 1 fre, e ts, 

town there is a ridge of rocks, which runs quite a- ET | 


croſs the Shannon, and ſtops all farther navigation on | This county is divided into 8 baronies. In general 
it. This county formerly made a part of the province | it is woody and mountainous, but in many places there 
of Munſter, under the title of Thomond. It-is very | are good corn-fields and paſtures. The capital, Tra- 
mountainous and irregular, but the inhabitants pique | lee, is well fitnated for trade, aud is a thriving place. 
themſelves upon this peculiarity of the county, that Dingle has alſo the advantage of a noble ſituation, 


it produces the moſt excellent horſes in Ireland. the bay on which it ſtands running 15 miles up the 
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country, and forming gene! harbours. But the lake 
of Killkarny is the greateſt curicfity; it is ſurround- 
ed with one continued range of mountains, rocks, and 
\ precipices, the immenſe declivities of which are cover- 


ed with woods, intermixed with evergreens, almoſt | 


from their tops down to the verge of the lake. . 


E © RB 

. * 2 32 Pariſhes, 4 3,286 Houj:s, repreſented by 26 Mem- 
bers in Parliament, 

CONTAINING 80 MILES BY 5O. 


Towns. | Lat. N. Las. W. Rivers. 
Cork 51 47 8 44 | Lee 0 | 
C'oyn 173” #1 ©.60j} | 
Mallow 52 2 8 $54 | Blackwater 
Doneraile 32 56| 8 52 | Arobeg 
Charleville 52 14 8 59 | | 
Rathcomerick 51 59 | 8 25 | Broadwater 
Mitcheltown 32 10 8 32 
Einſale $3 % 5 40 
Roſſe 51 25 9 16 | Bay ü 
Fermoy 1 1 New Canal 
Newmarket $3. 41 9-290 } 
Baltimore TL $3 nd 1 
Bantry C 
Macroom 51 47 | 9 11 | Lee 
Youghall 51 51] 8 7 | Blackwater 
Clonekelly 51 29| 9 15 
Bandonbridge 5r 36 8 59 | Bandon 
Micdletown 3 $4 ::4@7.-V- -28 
C. Martin . | 8 19 | 
Kendifart " 6k 267 9-- 83 | Furloom 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, c. 


This county is divided into 15 baronies, and is 


partly woody and mountainous and partly fenny : 
Vet it has many good towns, fine rivers, and excellent 
larbours, and as the inhabitants are induſtrious, it is 
both rich and populous. Next to Dublin, the city 
of Cork is the largeſt and moſt populous in the king- 
dom. It is encompaſſed by walls, and the river Lee, 
over which it has ſeveral bridges, ſerves for a ditch. 
It hes 15 miles up the river, which is navigable for 


imall veſlels up to the quay ; but ſhips of burden ſtop | 


at a port called Paſſage. Cork has the greateſt trade 
of any city in the kingdom, particularly in beef, but- 
ter, and tallow, great quantities whereof are exported, 

beſides what is taken off by Britiſh ſhips croſling the 
Atlantic, which put in here to victual, and ſometimes 
to complete their cargoes. Here are many handſome 
public {truQures, and private houſes. - The cathe- 
Aral and other churches are the beſt in the kingdom. 


1 R EL AN n. 


: 


this coaſt or the Clyde, to America or the weſt Ladies, 


þ 


N Towns. | Lat, N. | Lon. N. | Rivers, 
Tipperary 9 23] 5 77. _ 
| Clonmell 52 16 7 $58 | Sure | 
| Caſhell 53 26 8 10 
Thurles 52 38 8 7 | Sure 
Feathard 32 23\ 7 28 | Sure 
Carrick | 52 18+] 7 41] Sure 
Caher | $A. 421-8 at 
Ballyraren | 52 12 8 21. | 
| Cloghcen | 52 13 | 8 15 | Ownlar 
Nenach 48 | 8 Macky 


| Munſter uſed to be publicly proclaimed. 


Five miles below the city, the channel of the river 15 
divided, and forms an iſland which has ſeveral pretty 
villages. Of the other towns, Youghal and Kinſale, 
are the principal in point of trade and apulence. Kin. 
ſale, beſides its commodious ſituation for trade, has 
the advantage of a fertile country around it, which 
draws many merchants to reſide there. Oppoſite the 
coaſt of this county there are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, 
the moſt remarkable of which is Cape Clear, off Balti. 

more, to the ſouth weſt, whence all ſhips failing from 


date their departure. * 


TIPPE R FEY R Ty 
Comprebending 149 Pariſbes, 15,998 Houſes, 1 fir 8 Men- 


bers in Parliament, 
CONTAINING 60 MILES BY 40. 


: Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. 

This county is divided into 14 baronies. Towards 
the ſouth the ſoil is fertile and the country popu- 
lous, and towards the welt they have excellent paſ- 
tures, and ſheep walks well ſtocked; but the north is 
barren and mountainous. Caſhell is the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, but it is otherwiſe a place of no conſequence. 
Clonmell is a rich, handſome, populous town, where 
the buſineſs of the county is tranſacted, The court- 
houſe and goal are neat buildings. Carrick is alſo a 
conſiderable place, and has barracks for two troops of 
horſe. One of the late Duke of Ormond's ſeats ſtood 
here, with a park, one of the nobleſt in Europe. 
In the aſcent to the cathedral of Caſhell there is 2 
great ſtone, at which it is ſaid, every new King of 
Caſhell 
gives title of Viſcount to the family of Moore, The 
form of this county, like ſome others in Ireland, is very 
irregular. It produces the greateſt and beſt flocks 
of ſheep in the kingdom, whence the broad cloth 
manufacture is in a great meaſure ſupplied with wool, 
and the great markets with molt excellent mutton. | 


T R E IL. 


. WATERFORD, 


Contpr An Tz e 94h $ Houſy, repreſented by 10 Momo if 


CONTAIK3NG 46 MILES BY 25. 


Fa FX 5 i 


* 


A N b. 


— 


f | handſome and populous town, divided into two parts. 


by the Boyne, over which it has a good bridge. It 


kas an excellent harbour, but not very aceeſſible with- 
a2 01 1 out a good pilot. Carlingford is a pretty large place 
56 | but not populous, and has a very large commodious 

harbour, to which its trade is by no means adequate. 


| Dundalk is famous for its manufacture of cambricks, 


and ſalt works, which yy a great number of hands. 


Towns | Lats. f-LowtW.1 Rivers. | 
Waterford IT 139 7 7: 207 } Waterford 
Dungarvon I $S+ --& 4-3. --.3® } Day 
Foxes 52 17 7 41 Tait CY 
Asfane | 52 2| 8 10 | Blackwater 
Tattlebridge 52 3 $ 10 Ditto | 
Kilimacthomas 52 8 7 40 | Bonmahon 

Tallagh 31 39 8 13 | Broadwater. _ 
Liſmore 52 3| 8 12 Blackwater 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M, anuſuctures, & c. 

This county is divided into 7 baronies; and is fo. 
much ſurrounded by the ſea, the Blackwater, and the 
Bure, that it is in the form of a peninſula. The coun- 
ty town, Waterford, is conveniently ſeated for trade, 
but the ſoil about it 18 barren, and the air thick. It is 
cloſe built, and has many handſome houſes, which are 
fillincreafing. Dungarvon is on the decline, and not- 
witliſlanding its commodious ſituation, has very little 
trade. Liſmore has a very handſome cathedral, and 


ful valez and the Broadwater which is navigable te to 
WO nos it a place of yu tends: 


PROVINCE OF LEIVST ER 


Containing the Counties of Louth, Eaſt Meath, IWe eſt 
Heath ,Long ford, Kildare, King's County, Queen s Coun- 
ty, Wiklow, Kilkenny, Ii exſord, Carlow, and Dublin. 


VVV 

| Canprelending 50 Pariſves, 8268 Houſes, repreſented by 10 Mem- 
| bert in Parliament. 

CONTAINING 29 MILES BY 13. 


Towns | Lat N. Lon V. Rivers. 

Drogheda 33 <4 6 47 Boyue 

Louth 33 58| 6 48 
Dundaik $4 2 6 49g | Bay 
Atherdee 33 2 6 37 
Dunlecr $3 31 3 48 | 
Carlingſord 54 36 38 Bay 5 
Gar landſton 63 $581 & a0 1 Imis 


Air, Sail, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Qc. 
This county is divided into 4 baronieefand is fruit- 


the principal ſeat of the Earl of Cork and: Burlington. a 
Tallagh is a very. flourifhing town ſeated. in a delight- | 


{| cattle. 


4 


EAST MEATH, 


bers in Parliament. 


1 CONTAINING 36 MILES BY 35. 


Rivers. 


Towns. 1 Lat. N. | Lon. W. | 
Trim N 
Navan. $3. 39-] 7 + 6-| Ben 
Kills 33 45] 7 18 Ditto 
Ratoath 33 30 30 | 
Duleck $3 45 6 48 | Nany 
Rathmullian VVV 
Longwood. $3 24 7 20 Boyne: 
Skreen | . 
Warrenſtown „„ $3 |..3 Branch Eoyne 


Air, Sel, Produce, Trade, Manufactures, Sc. 


ty was governed: T hand is little now. of its former 
magnificence to be ſeen, or any thing elſe remarkable, 
but that it has a market, and barrac ks for a troop of 
horſe. 
none of them is even equal to Trim. 
barracks for a troop of horſe. 


"WEST WEATY 
Comprebending 62. Pariſhes, 9271 Houſes, reg. efented by to Members. 
un Parkament. 


- 


| CONTAINING 40 MILES BY 20. 


— 
—J 


ful in corn and paſture. The capital, Drogheda, is a 


| 


Towns, | FP at. — 7 Lon. . Rivers. 
Mullingar | T3 $6.1 9 45 Hoyle : 
Killbegan: 143.18 25 7 54 | Ennel 
Fore 133" 42 j 7 of . 
Moyvre | "$3: 30 1 

IJ bein . 
Finay $3 47. 7, 45 
Athlone £43 20 8 242 
Moat Grenoge $9——o—j——24 
More | . 


107 


This county is divided into 18 baronies, and is fruit - 
ful, pleaſant, and populous, abounding in corn and 
The principal town is Trim, which formerly 
had its petty kings refiding in it, by whom the coun- 


There are 5 burghs beſides in the county, but. 
Navan has alfo. 


| | Comprebending 139 Pari iſbes, 14,277 bouſes, repreſented by by Mem- 


o 


208. 


Air, $ vil, Produce, Trade, — Oe. a 
This county is divided into 13 baronies, and has 


many rivers, lakes, and bogs, but it 1s very fertile 
where the land is clear of theſe. ' Mullingar 1 is ſeated 


in the center of the county, and is the capital by 


act of parliament. It has only an inland trade, but 
its market is conſiderable, and it has barracks for 
a troop of horſe. 
ſiderable, excepting Athlone, 
and reckoned the key of Connaught. 


LONGTOR D, 


-Comprebendiny ng 24 Pariſhes, 5038 Houſes, repreſented — o _— 


bers in Parliament, 
CONTAINING 25 MILES BY 16, 


Lat. N. Len. . 
8 


— a_— 


Towns. - Rivers 


Longford 8 
Granard 

Edg worth 
Batnalu 
Laneſborough 
Ardagh 
Newcaſtle 


53 
53 
$3 
"3 
| 53 
4 2:33 
153 


| Camblin 


ny 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trede, Manufa&urec, Oc. 


ſome parts of it are boggy, it may in general be called 
a fertile, rich, and pleaſant country. It has alſo ſeveral 
lakes well ſtocked with a variety of fiſh. The buſineſs | 
of the county is tranſacted at Longford, which has 
barracks for a troop of horſe. Laneſborough has alſo 
barracks; but neither in it, nor in any other town of 
the county is there any thing that —_— attention. 


KILDARE, 


The other towns are very incon- | 
which is a ſtrong place, 


| J Banaghar 
; Birr 25 | 


Comprebendi ng I0O Pari i bes, 5887 Houſes, repreſented by 10 1 


bers in Parliament, 

CONTAINING 37 MILES BY 24. 

| Lat. N. | Lon. W. | Rivers. 
== — —— 
"_. 3 | 
Athy 21 
Harreſtown 3 
Monſterven 28 
Rathangan 


22 
Killcullen 9 


To TUNS. 


43 33 |} 
TE 
52 58 
$3 8. 
© + 0. 2 
33 


3 


Burrow 


Burrow 
II 
6:; 


Litty 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufafures, fc, 


This county is divided into 10 baronies, and is open, | 


pleaſant,and plentiful, abounding in corn and paſturage. 
It has allo fine rivers which yeild a variety of fiſh. 
The capital, Kildare, i is the ſee of a | biſhop, who has 


7 


| Ballyboy 


1 Kilcourſg 


} Rathdocony 


1 Mountrath 
1 Mountmelik 


1 K E IL AND. 


the precedence of all the ie Ua i in the * ex 
cepting that of Meath. - Near Kildare there is a plain, 

ſpacious enough to contain a camp for an army. of 
10,000 men. It is called the Currach, and has a cele. 
brated courſe, where the horſe races are held. The bu. 
ſineſs of the county 1 is * done at Naas. 


KING'S COUNTY, 


Comprebending 56 Par Mer, 85 74 Houſes, repreſented by 6 aun. 
in Parliament. 
CONTAINING 38 Mlts BY 36. 


Lat. N. | Lon. N. [ 


n 


ee 


Philipſtown 


Rivers. 


15 

9 
56 
12 
9 
8 

A 


33 
53 
32 
53 
83 
53 
1 53 
1 53 


40 
3. 
Shenroan | | 
59 | Bernagh 
49 IE 
| 36 
2 19 
12 


Killeigh | 
Portarlington Barrow 
Shannon 

| Eranch ditts 


Air, S oil, Produce, Trad:, Manufa@ures, & Ge. 
This county is divided into 11 baronies and is very 
populous and well improved. Philipſtown or Kingſ- 


ſitoun is conſidered as the capital, and has barracks 
This county is divided into 6 baronies, and though 


for a company of foot; but the beſt town of the 
county is Birr, which owes its flouriſhing ſtate to an 
woollen manufacture, carried on there with great ſpirit. 
The name of this county was changed from Oflala, in 


honour of Philip King of Spain who was married to | 
Queen Mary. | 


QUEEN'S COUNTY, 


1 Comprebending 39 Pariſtes, 10418 Houſes, repreſented by 8 Men 
bers in Parliament, 


CONTAINING 3OMILES BY 29. 


Towns. 


| Lat. N. | Lon . | 
| 53 36 
| 53 39 | 
'7.4S 51 
$2 39 
352 49 

1 42 
52 33 
32 38] 
52 300 
52 42 


Nivers. 


Maryborough 
Portnabuſik Barrow 


Ballyroan Branch Nore 
Barrow 
Stradbally 
Burrus 
Ballynakill 
Durrow 


Branch Nore 


Nore 


Vw Vw w ww iwNyxg ew vw 


Air, Soll, | Produce, Trade, Manuſadbures, 6c. 


This county is divided into 7 baronics, and was ſor- 
merly full of bogs and woods, but is now pretty well 


incloſed, cultivated, and inhabited. Maryborough, or 


| nies., 


CALLAN b. 


Sees. fo called in honour of Mary Queen of 
| Spain, is the capital, and has barracks for a company 
of foot; but neither in this or any other town in the 
1 is 19 81 any thing 0 | 


WICK 1 o W, 


| Gonprebending 5.4 Pariſbes, 7464 Houſes, repreſented ly 10 Members 
i Parliament. 


CON FAINING 33 MILES BY 20. 


Towns. - 


| Lat. N. |. Lon N. Rivers 
Wicklow | n | 
Arklow ' | 52 46 | 6 30 Croc. 
Carysfort 43% 51 6 1 ES 
Baltinglaſs „„ Pang Slaney 
Blaſſington 53 9-| 6 52 | Lifly 
Rathdrum J Id - 
Dunlavan . 
Clonegal {$52 41] 6 55 | | 
Carnew 152 42 -S: 46 . 


Ar, Seil Produce, Trade Nanufadures, He. 


This county is divided into & baronies, and is very |. 
mountainous, but it has a pure and ſalubrioug air, and | 
Between the 


the low grounds are in high cultivation. 

mountains are deep; dark vallies called Glynns, which 
are very beautiful and pictureſque, and likewiſe ſome 
grand and aſtoniſting water falls. Wicklow is the prin- 
cipal town, and is famous for its excellent ale. Its 
trade conſiſts chiefly in ſupplying Dublin with provi- 
fions, Its haven was long choaked up with ſand, but 
it is now deepened and much improved. It has bar- 
racks for three companies of foot. 
pretty little. town, and has barracks for two __ 


EL 1 N N v. 
Conprebending 96 Pariſhes, 1 1,3 79 Houſes, repreſented by.16 Mas- 


bers in Parliament, 
CONTAINING 40 MILES BY 20. 


Tas. N. | Lon. . 


— 


Toons, 


1— 


Nukenny 233 27:3 3-13 
Thomaſtown $2 28 1 22 | Ditto 
Ennitleague 51 26] 7 20 | Ditto | 
 Rnocktopher | 4. 16 95 2 | 
Catten i 1 38 1.-7 30 Branch Nore | 
Freſh ford % (41 7 [33 | Ditto f 
Vanran 52 36 7 22 | | 


| 


Mr. Soil, Produce, Trade, M, * Oe. 


This county is divided into 10 baronies, and enjoys 
| the beſt air in the kingdom. The ſoil is exceedingly | 


1 


. 
2 


5 


Arklow is alſo a 


* : : o 


ro 


cellent coal mines and quarries of marble. The capi- 
tal, Kilkenny, was once a biſhop's ſee, and is a large, 
ftrong, populous, well built city. The principal part 
is called the Engliſh town, and the ſuburbs the Iriſh. 
Of this town it is ſaid, that it has air without fog, fire 
without ſmoke, water without mud, and its ſtreets lined 
with marble. It has barracks for a troop of horſe, 
and four companies of foot. The ſecond town of the 
f county is Thomaſtown, | 


by 


WEXFOR D, 


{ | Comprebending 109. Pariſhes, 13,051 Houſes, oa * 18 
Ee is Members in Parliament, 


CONTAINING 38 MILES'BY 24. 


| eg | Lat. N. | Low. W. = Rivere. 5 

8 — — 
Wexford 3 1 59 | 6 50  Slaney | 

| Taghmon- 52 17 6 52]. 
| Clamines - 152 10 7 oO | Bannow 

Roſſe 52 20 7 1T | Barrow 

© Duncannon: 41 59 7 132 | Ditto 

Feathard 52 10 7 351 Bannow- 

- Funs 32 4 | 6 48 | Ditto 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, MannfaFurts, c. 

This county is divided into 8 baronies, and in ſome 
places is very fruitful in-corn and paſtures, but in others 
the ſoil ts very indifferent. The capital, Wexford, was 
the firſt town in the iſland that ſurrendered to the 
Engliſſi in 1170, when it was reckoned the capital of 
| all Ireland. It has a goed harbour for ſmall veſſels, 
but ſhips of burden unlade. in a- creek 3 miles dif- 
tant from the town. Its trade is conſiderable, par- 
ticularly in corn and butter, and it is noted for ſtrong 
| ale. Roſſe was once the ſee of a biſhop, and its river, 


J which carries: up ſhips of almoſt any burden to the 
| End hath brought it a confiderable trade. Here 


are barracks for a troop of horſe; at Duncannon, one 


forthree ee Foot ; ; nod at Weaford, one for 


C. KR L O W. 


5 * 42 Pariſbes, 5006 Houſes, repreſented by: Members 


in Parliament,. 
CONTAINING 18 MiLEs BY 8, 


fertile, and the county very 12 It has alſo ex- 
| Ke e 


Tocung. | Lat. N. | Len. W. * 9 Sid 

Cariow . | 5% 48 7 13 | Barrow 
Old Leighlin 52 44 7 20 | 

F Leighlin | 5 . e 

Bridge 4 $2. 4 7 15 Barrow 
1 1 52 47 | 7 o Shaney 
H ackelſtowon . 
Ardiſtowu ö 

K ilbride 33 45] 7 - BY 


Ho 
Air, Soil, Produtt, Trad, — Ce. 

his county is divided into 5 baronies, and though. 
it is woody, the ſoil is pretty productive, and the air. 
ſalubrious. Carlow or Cacherlough is the principal town, 
and has a caſtle with barracks for a troep of horſe. 
It is well builr, has a conſiderable trade, and inhabited 
by the principal families in the county. Thewther 
towns have nothing remarkable. | 
9 


EE DT >, 


C 87 Fariſbes, 21, 304 Hogſes, repreſented ” 10 Mem- 
bers in Parliament. 
CONTAINING. 2) MILES BY 17. 


1 


— 


IRELAND 


| a very grand entablature, which Bens to · want a ba: 


luſtrade and ſtatues or vaſes to render it complete. 
Upon the whole, however, it is both an elegant and 
ſubſtantial edifice, of which the diſpoſition and beauties 
within do not diſeredit the outſide, and the manner 
in which it is lighted is particularly admired. Behind 
the houſes, which front the Parliament houſe, ſtandz 


che Rotunda or round church, which is very beautiful 


within, and its form has a fine effect. A little to the 


ſouth, is a fine {quare -called St. Stephens green, in 


which are many noble buildings. The ſquare is about 


1a mile in perimeter, and-affords a noble walk. 


The Linen hall, which was opened 1 in 1728, andfor 
the purpoſes whereof, there are very conveflient ap- 


| partments, has been productive of the greateſt advan- 


tages, in preventing. frauds and keeping up the charac- 
ter of the linen manufacture, the ſtaple of the king. 


Towns. | Lat. N. Lon W. * Rivers 
Dublin | | 53 21] 6 4c | Lifly 
| Newcaſtle [53 18] 6 544 ; 
Rathcool 53 17 6 51: 4 
Balruddery 133 5 30 5 
Swords | ; 53 28 6 $2- :Pells 5 
Fuſtace | 53 71:6 57 | Tir 3 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacture, &c. 
This county is divided into 6 baronies, and except - 
ing the ſouthern parts, which are mountainous, is level, 
Fruitful, and populous, abounding in game of all kinds. 
Dou, the capital, is the metropolis of the 
kingdom, and the mart and center of all its commerce, 
excepting ſuch ports as are eminent for ſome particu- 
lar branch of trade, and yet its harbour, notwithſtand- 
ing its late improvements, is far from being commo- 
dious. To appearance, this city greatly reſembles 
London. 'The houſes are of brick, and the old ſtreets 
narrow and mean; but many of the new are ſaid to be 
more elegant and better planned than.thoſe in Lon- 
don. The Mall or Sackville ſtreet is particularly no- 
ble. The houſes are uniformly built, agreeable to a 
plan, and make a very handſome appearance. 
caſtle, ſince it was rebuilt, though its external appea- 


rance be not magnificent, has many ſtately appart- 


ments for the accommodation of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Before it there is a handſome area, leading down to 
Eſſex bridge, which is built after the model of Weſt- 
minſter bridge. Juſt below the bridge is a very noble 
Cuſtom-houſe, with the front ſupparted by piazzas. 


Near the caſtle alſo is the new Exchange, a magnificent 
building. Trinity college 1s built of Portland ſtone, 


executed in the fineſt taſte. It extends about 3000 
feet. Near it ſtands the Parliament houſe, the front 
of which is ſupported by very lofty columns, riſing 
almoſt to the top of the building, and terminated by 


The 


dom, by which many thouſands get bread, and the 
nation enriched. The cathedral dedicated to St. Pa- 
trick is a good old Gothic ſtiucture, of which the 


9 workmanſhip within is curious; but what attracts the 


notice of a ſtranger molt particularly, is a moving pul- 
pit, which does not make its appearance till the ſer- 
vice is ready to begin, when all at once, it ſtarts up, 
with a miniſter in it, where but a moment before, there 
was nothing to be ſeen but an open area. Among the 
other churches there are ſeveral beautiful ſtructures. 
At the welt end of the town are the barracks, plea- 
fantly ſeated on an eminence, and eſteemed the largeſt 
and moſt commodious of any in Europe. Beyond 
the barracks, is Phoenix park belonging to his Majeſty, 
which commands a very fine proſpect, and is more ex- 
tenſive than St. James's. This city contains 18 pariſh 
| churches, 8 chapels, 3 French and 1 Dutch proteſtant 
church; 7 preſbyterian meeting houſes, 1 for metho- 
difts, 2 for quakers, and 16 Roman catholic chapels, - 
The 2 theatres are the principal places of public 
amuſement, and they are generally well frequented. 
The government of the city is veſted in a Lord Mayor 
&c, and all the other free burghs in much the ſame 
manner. Here alſo are ſeveral hoſpitals, particularly 
the Royal, Stephen's, Dean Swift's, the Charitable, 
| Mercer's, Meath, Lying - in Hoſpital, ccc. 
The Lord Mayor is allowed a conſiderable ſum te 
enable him to ſupport the dignity of his office, and is 
aſſiſted by 24 aldermen, who, with the 24 corpora- 
tions ſurvey the city and ſuburbs every 3d year. Theſe | 
{ ſeveral companies vie with each other in attracting 


—_— © 
* 


the public notice by the ſplendour of their appearance. 


Which he returned in 1173. 


” . 
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* F IR] We: WOO 1 N GENERAL. 


Was we 0 Peres the Iriſh 3 hs arts ew 
| ſciences flouriſhed i in their country, eſpecially ſuch as 
reſpect government, many centuries before they were 
eren. Known in Egypt or Greece; but the Iriſh have 
been mentioned by other writers, even after the Au- 
guſtan age, as being no better than barbarians, and 
modern writers ſay little of their improvement even 
in the 15th century. Sir James Ware, the beſt of the 
Iriſh. antiquaries, ſpeaks of them very contemptibly 


previous to their converſion to chriſtianity by St. Pa- | 


trick, a Scotſman, whodiedin 493. Whoever were the 
aborigines, it is certain that they were occaſionally in- 
raded by the kings of England, the Danes, and Nor- 
mans, who introduced the uſe of ſtones 1 in. building, 
and laid the foundation of Dublin and moſt of the 
| other great cities in the kingdom. In the 10th century, 
however, with the aſſiſtance of Edgar king of England, 
the Danes and Normans were roughly handled by the 
natives, though they were ſupported by their country- 
men from the continent, the ifle of Man, and the He- 
brides. At this time there were a number of petty 


princes who governed Ireland, a circumftance, which 
afterwards paved the way to its ſubject ion to England. ö 
Abéut the year 1170 the Danes and Normans were 
totally egpelled the country, and Henry II. in 1 1724 
landed near Waterford with an army of 4000 veterans, 


400 knights, and the flower of his nobility, to improve 
upon the footing which his barons had already ob- 
tained, when he received the ſubmiſſions of all the pet - 
ty princes, held a parliament at Dublin, parcelled out 
eſtates to his Engliſh nobility, and ſettled a civil ad- 
miniſtration, as near as poſſible to that of England, to 


Lord of Ireland. to his ſon John, who in 1185 went 


over in perſon to Ereland, where he was well enough 


received, but ſoon rendered himſelf hateful to the Iriſh, 
for which, after* his acceſſion to the throne of Eng- 
land, he endeavoured to attone, by improving upon 


and enlarging his father's plan. Still, however, the 


Henry gave the title of 


— 


„1 * 


— 


| 


by 


deſcendants of the ancient kings continued to exerciſe 


all acts of ſovereignties within their own ſtates, and the 
Iriſh conceiving a mean opinion of the Engliſh after-- 
wards, from ſeveral circumſtances, but particularly from 


the ſucceſſes of the Scotch king, Robert Bruce, they 


converted meaſures for transferring their allegiance 


from the king of England to Edward, the brother of 
Robert, who invaded Ireland, repeatedly defeated the 
Engliſh governors and armies, and was actually crown'd 
king at Dundalk. But he was afterwards killed in an 
engagement with Birmingham the Engliſh general; 


after which the commotions ſubſided, but the ſubmiſſi · 


on of the native Triſh was never complete, to ſay no- 
thing of mſurre&ions, which frequently happened, till 
Henry VIII. aſſumed the title of King of Ireland; 
nor even then were they long quiet, for the Pope and 
the Emperor were conſtantly on the watch to raiſe 
diſturbances, and to embarraſs the Engliſh government, 


In the Engliſh-part of Ircland, the reformation was 


eaſily effected, but the native Iriſh being generally ig- 


norant, and conſequently ſuperſtitious, were obſtinate- 


ly, attached to the mother church, and moreover 
ſtrongly ſupported by the emiſſaries of Rome and the 
Popiſh powers, which was the cauſe of much trouble, 
bloodſhed, and proſcription, that were not finally ſup- 
preſſed till after the battle of the Boyne, when they 


| faw that all further oppoſition would be ineffectual. 
In order to reconcile the minds of the Iriſh to the 
Engliſh government, it was thought prudent to pro- 


ceed with moderation with regard to the forfeitures, 
which has had a very good effect, more eſpecially as 


every method was at the ſame time taken to open the 


eyes of the ignorant, introduce the knowledge of the 
arts, and inure them to habits of induſtry, ſo that at 
this period, the Popiſh — | in Ireland 1s very much 


| diminiſhed. 


As Ireland is ſubordinate to Rink; the govern- 
ment is much the ſame. The Viceroy or Lord Lieu- 
tenant is appointed by the King, and in grandeur and 


ad 


* 


112 6 5 | 1 * 2 LAN o. 


Alen comes little ſhort of royalty itlelf; to aſſiſt 
him on all occaſions he has a privy council, and ſuch 
others as his Majeſty is pleaſed to appoint. At ine 
pleaſure of the King, the Parliament is convened, | 

| prorogued, and diſſolved; but in former reigns, it only 
terminated with the King's life. The revenue of Ire- 
land is ſuppoſed to exceed L. 500,000 Sterling, out of 
which L. 70, ooo goes to penſions. Their trade is not 
cramped with high duties, nor their lands oppreſſed with 
taxes, ſo that no people on earth may be more happy, 
eſpecially now that their privileges have been lately 
ſo much enlarged, that they may be ſaid to enjoy all 
the advantages of Britiſh ſubjects, without any of their | 


inconveniences. —The courts of juſtice, forms of pro - 


eſs, and ranks of diſtinction, are much the ſame as 
in England. Their exports are wool, horſes, black | 
cattle, beef, pork, green hides, tanned leather, calf- 


_ ſkins dried, tallow, butter, candles, cheeſe, ox-horns, | 


hair, herrings, dried fiſh, and rabbit, otter, and goat- | 
ſkins, with their manufactures of yarn, linen, lawn, 
cambricks, &c. The articles imported are wine, brandy, | 
tobacco, ſpices, hops, coals, copper, tin, lead, mercury, 
oe haberdaſtery, and Wet India commodities. 

The reftleſs diſpoſition, of which the Iriſh have 
given ſo many proofs, and the ignorance which pre- 
" vails among many. of the inhabitants, render regular 
forces abſolutely neceſſary for keeping them in order; 
for which purpoſe 16,000 regular troops are general. 
ly quartered in Ireland, and mantamed . the 
Iriſh eftabliſkment. | | 

With reſpe& to genius, we inven) many inconteſta- 
ble proofs, that Irelaud has produced men whoſe abili- 


10 one 1 on a ſudden. 


ties would have FR honour to any nation. It is on! 
neceſſary to mention, as a ſpecimen, Dr. James Uſher, 
the Honourable Mr Boyle, ſeveral of the Earls of Or. 
rey, Mr Moleneaux, Sir Richard: Steel, and Dean 
Swift. by 
Ireland contains 4 88 and 18 biſhop. 
rics; and if we make an eſtimate from the number of 
houſes, the number of inhabitants muſt certainly ex» 
ceed 2 millions: nay in ſome debates. in the Triſh. 
parliament, i it hath been aſſerted that the number of 
inhabitants of Ireland amount to 3 millions, whereof 
above + are papiſts. The proteſtant part of the in- 
habitants, are for the moſt part of 'Engliſh or Scotch 
extraction, and though not the moſt numerous, are 
by far the wealthieſt part of the nation. Of theſe 
are moſt of the nobility aud principal merchants and 
manufacturers, who inhabit the northern, eaſtern, 
and ſouthern coalts, where trade and manufaQures 
are principally carr carried on. Hence it appears that the 
preſent inhabitants are eompoſed of three diſtinct claſſ. 
es of people, the old Triſh, who inhabit the interi- 
our and weſtern parts; the deſcendants of the Eng- 
fh, who inhabit Dublin, Waterford, and Cork; and 
the deſcendants of the Scotch emigrants, who fled | 
from their own country to avoid perſecution, and eſta - 
bliſhed in the province of Ulfter, the linen manu-' 
facture, which has. ever fince been the ſtaple of the 
kingdom, and the fource of its * greateſt wealth; 
conſequently, conſidering the complexion and diſpo- 
ſition of theſe claſſes, it is not to be expected that they 
will be ſo blended and donſelickated B as to on 
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Horan or the Seven United Provinces extending | depute as many as they pleaſe to affiſt at the ge- 
from 5 10 to 54® N. Lat. and from 30 to 7 E. Lon. neral diet, but each town has only one vote. The 
are bounded by the German ſea N.; by Germany aſſemblies of the ſtates of each diſtrict are always 
E.; by Flanders, or the Ten Catholic Provinces S.; held in the capital, of which the burgomaſter for 
and by the Engliſh channel W.; and are computed the time being, fits as prefident. Two general aſ- 

to contain, including the Texel and other iſlauds, ſemblies of the States of the whole province, are an- 
7 546 {quare miles. e 75 + = | nually held at Zutphen, Nimeguen, and Arnheim, in 
_ | Spring and Autumn, at which the burgrave of Nime- 
| gnen always fits as preſident: This province ſends 
19 deputies to the aſſembly of the States General. 


LGUELDERLAND. 
Divided into Zutpben, Nimeguen, 4 rnbeim. 


— Tar. N Tei T r Nimeguen is ſtrongly fortified on the land fide, being 

23 — _ — * - _ t the utmoſt boundary of the Netherlands towards the 
e | 

a4 ; F AE: asf kad eaſt, and has a conſiderable inland trade. Zutphen is 

3 Ii ar | 6 38 Ditto 3 ' alſo a ſtrong place, and was a Hanſe- town and much 

Doeſburg 42 $5] 6. 3 fel | more opulent than at preſent. Aruheim is a ſtrong well 

Dotekenn $2 0 6 18| Oude iſſel { built town, where the provincial chief court of juſtice” 

Inchteworde [52 © 6 38 Slenck 3 A I the cha be of nts k 

Brevordt t 57} 6 38 Oude Iffel _ n e Chamber of aceou are 11585 

S. Herenberg 5x 36 6 13 g | | | 

 Gendringen t 53] 6 23 | „ th... A A | "ly 3 N D, | 

2 | * 51 39 4 1 9 cut theſe Mandi, vi. Walteren, Schowen, South Beveland, Worth 

_ C 5 1 | Beveland, Ter Thelen. | 

Nimeguen 31 523 | 5 52 | Waal | FE 3 5 

8 Battenburg 51 30 6 6 | Meuſe [| | Towns. hs Lat. V. [| Lon. M. Wh — 

5 232 8 5 57 _ | Domburg TDT 37 3 35 | OT 
ON " JIE 3R]} (& 0377 _— 3 W. Capel F 
.. BUY {0 O93 nr Veere | sr 35] 3 4 

-p urg : 52 29 5 36 I Middleburg 33 3 43 
8 | 993 32.1 6 © 188 I Arxmuyden 5 33] 3 46 

39 | I Fluſhing 5* 1 3 #7 | 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade ManufaBures, Oe. c. | Browerſhaven 51 48| 3 46 
| Bommene _ 51 48} 3 50 
| The air of this province, in purity and ſalubrity, Zerkzee 1s: 39] 3 47 
far ſurpaſſes what is breathed in the other provinces, | Goes 33 $4: 43 7; 
and the ſoil is in general far from being indifferent. | Gruyningen J 28] 4 7| 
Zutphen has ſuch plenty of fruit, that all the other Weſſcakirk „„ 
A 4 18 . Ly | { Tholen $3,929 * 4 F7: 
provinces are ſupplied from it, with apples and | | 
| pears. It has alſo large tracts of arable 6 groand and 6 | . PTR 
excellent paſtures. © * Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaRures, Cc. 
Each of the three diviſions has its own * This province conſiſts entirely of iſlands formed 

States compoſed of the nobility and towns. The | by the inlets of the Scheld; partly defended againſt 
number of the nobility admitted into the legiſlative | the violence ofthe ſea, by ſand banks, and partly 
power is not fixed, every one legally qualified be- by ſtupendous dykes, 25 German ells broad at bottom, 


ing admitted at 21 years of age. The towns may | and at the top ſo broad that two carriages may drive 
"12208 
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_ abreaſt; There are at leaſt 40 miles of theſe dykes in 


this province, which muſt have coft an immenſity 


of labour and expence. Foreigners complain of the 
air of this province as being damp and unhealthy, 
but the natives are ſo far from finding any inconve- 
nience from it, that no people look better or enjoy a 
better ſtate of health. The ſoil is remarkably fertile, 
producing; the fineſt wheat, madder, and orchard fruit, | 
and the rich paſtures are covered with flocks of fine 


ſheep.” The whole province is abundantly ſupplied with 
a variety of fiſh, particulary oyſters, lobſters, muſcles, | 


&c. of an uncommon ſize aud goodneſs. But as they 
have no ſubſtitute for coals, they muſt import their | 
fewel. The inhabitants of this province are faid to be 
the richeſt .in all the Netherlands, which 1s principal- 

ly owing to their commodious ſituation, and noble ſpi- 
rit for trade. The States of Zealand conſiſt of ſeven 
members, over: -whom the firſt nobleman of the pro- 
vince preſides. The voting towns are Middleburg, 
Zerkzze, Goes, Tholen, Fluſhing, and Veere; and have 
two high courts of juſtice, in common with Holland, 

and always ſend 4 deputies « choſen from among the | 
magiſtrates of the voting towns, of which, Middle- 
burg always ſends one, as being the capital of the 
province. It is a large, handſome, rich, and ſtrong town, 
ſeated in the center of the iſland Walkeren, and has a 
communication with the weſtern Scheld, by means of a 
cana] capable of receiving the largeſt ſhips. It has ſe- | 
veral fine ſquares and public buildings, particularly | 


the town-houſe, in which there is a clock which coſt | 


1 50,000 guilders. Fluſhing is alſo good town ftrong- | 
ly fortified, and has a very fine ſpacious harbour | 


and excelleat docks; the town-houſe here is alſo a * 


perb edifice. 


It is ſeated at the mah of the * Scheld, and 


not only defends the paſſage into that river, but alſo 
into the other iſles of Zealand, and into Brabant by 
ſea. It has a harbour both large and ſecure, capable 
of admitting, even up to the town, 80 large ſhips of 
war; and loaded veſſels can come up to the merchants 
doors. This was one of the cautionary towns, pledged 
by the States to Queen Elizabeth, for their fidelity, and 
in ſecurity for the money lent them to ſupport their 
pretenſions to independence. It was redeemed by 
them in the year 1516 with a very inconſiderable ſum, 
far ſhort of what they ſtood indebted to England. 
South Beveland is both the largeſt and the moſt 
pleaſant of thoſe iſlands, and beſides the town br Goes 
contains many fine villages. 


HOLLAND. 


N. AND 8. HOLLAND, 


- Containing theſe hands, vi. Texel, Eyerlandt, Flie-iſtand, Schelling, 
' Waringen, Url, Ens, Y, Pelmonde, Moorn, Goree, Overflactee, | 


| Towns. 7 — N. Lon. W. | Rivers, 

Alkinaara [ $2 37 4 40 9 

Enkhuyſen 52 42 $ 12 

Horn | 52 38 4 49 

Punnerend 3 30 4 $55 

Edam Jg 30 4 d 

Monikedam 52 38 4 37 . 

Beverwyck. :; . 1,52. 29 4 -38 |, 

„„ . 408 01 4. a0 | 

* 8 5 | 53 114 8 44 | 885 

Ouſteynn FI; of 5 o 

Medlandt 53 28 5 134 

Oſtereynd „ 

Urk . 

Emeloort „ X 3%: 3. 32 Ae A Ho 

Amſterdam fe 23 4 51 | Amſtill and Wye 

Haarlem „„ Ml | 8 

Muybden TR mc ef 

Naarden _ „ 8 

Wiſop | 4 19] „ 60 

Leyden 52 .1c | 4 29 Rhyne 

Gravenhagen 3% „4 1 5 

Deflt 133 84 20 y 

Vlaerding [It 33 4 214 

Sciedam 31 36 4 26 E 

Rotterdam 31 56 4 31 | Rotte 

Schoonhoven 31 58 4 50 Leck 

Newport 51 57 | 4 51 | Ditto 

. Yſſelſtein 1 4 2 fel 

Vianen $% 1 3 4&6 Ditto 

Culenburg 52 1[ 5 13 | Ditto 

Burero | 31 58| 5 19 | Ditto 

Tiel 31 34 is 25 Waal 

Leerdam Iii | 
pere 31 34 | 5 „Linge 

Hoekelem . 

| Gorcum 31 SL 4 37 Linge 

Worcum % 6 1 Wal -- 

Bomel . . - 51. . 50 , I5 | Ditto 

Hueſden i a 42 5 8 | Macſe 

Gertruydenberg 31 43 | 4 32 Ditto 

Williamſtadt [51 42 4 27 Butterflict 

| Klundert | 31 40 | 4 33 | Meſek 

Dort 51 49 | 4 40 | Maes 

Briel VVV 

Helvoetſluys 51 48 4 12 f 

Goree 31 4% |: 4.3 

Somerdyxke 31 „ 


| : 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. 
The ſituation of this province is low, and in ſome 
places, even lower than the ſea, from the encroach- 
ments of which, it is ſecured by dykes and dams, and 


interſected by innumerable ditches and canals, through 


H O IL. 


which 15 water is carried off 4 the ebb: The 
air is damp and foggy, but the ſoil exceedingly fertile 
in corn and paſtures. . The principal employment of 
the country people lies in the dairy, for which purpoſe 
their paſture-Jands are well. ſtocked with milk cows. 
The Canals greatly promote the inland trade of the 
province, and render traveling cheap, eaſy, and expe- 
ditious. Every part of this. province abounds with 
improvements, and is ſo populous, that in the ſpace 
of 4444000 acres, of which the province is computed | 
to conſiſt, no leſs. than 1,200,000 people are contained. 
The buildings in town and country are moſtly of brick, 


* houſes, it exceeds every other country. | 
The two parts of whieh this province conſiſts are 
under one regency, called the States of Holland and 
Weſt Frieſland, compoſed of the nobility and voting 


lis, it has no more to ſay than the reſt, Every. mem- 
ber on his firſt appearance in this aſſembly muſt ſwear, 


nities, laws, and cuſtoms of the country, and to vote 
according” to his conſcience for the common intereit 
of the province, without prejudice. or partiality to any 
individual town or perſon; and, moreover, that he will 


and keep its ſecrets inviolable, 
the States, there is the greateſt freedom of ſpeech; 


- his conſtituents for his actions. They meet in Febru- 
ary, June, September, and November: In the three 
former ſeſſtons, the ordinary buſineſs of the province 


are appointed for the ſucceeding year. The reſolu- 
tions of the States are in moſt inſtances fixed-by a 
majority of voices, but in ſome more important, they 
muſt be unanimous. The Grand Penſionary of Hol- 
land is a perſon of great dignity: He propoſes every 
ſubje& of debate, collects the ſuffrages, and pronounces 
the reſolutions. Beſides the general aſſembly, each of 
the conſtituent parts has a provincial council of ſtate; 
and for the adminiſtration of juſtice, there are twocourts 
held at the Hague, none of the members of which can 
either be a magiſtrate, director of a company, or have 
any poſt or ſalary ut what is annexed to that office. 


—The ſenate of Amſterdam conſi.cs of 36 members 
, | wh EIS 


and for handſome villages and cleanlineſs in their 


towns. The nobility ele& their members by a majo- | 
rity of votes, and they ſeldom exceed 10. Eleven cities | 
in South Holland.and 7 in North Holland vote in the | 
aſſembly, and although Amſterdam be the metropo- | 


that he will maintain the rights, privileges, commu- 


execute the reſolutions of the aſſembly with fidelity, 
Ih the aſſembly of 


but every memher is liable to be ealled in queſtion by 


is attended to, and in the latter, the neceſſary ſupplies 


> { yl 
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whoſe office continues 4 for life. It takes cognizance 
of political affairs, and the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
Therz are many conſiderable cities in the province of 


| Holland: Amſterdam is one of the greateſt trading 


cities in Europe, has many ſtately edifices, and clean- 
regular ſtreets. The town-houſe- coſt L. 300, ooo 
ſterling, and ſtands upon 13, ooo large piles. Rotter- 
dam is alſo a large populous city, principally built of 
ſtone. The Bank, Eaſt and Weſt India houſes, the. 
Arſenal, and the Exchange, are all magnificent buil- 
dings. In Leyden, which in extent and elegance is 
next to Amſterdam, there is a famous univerſity. Its- 
library, beſides printed books, has 2000 oriental ma-- 
| nuſerips; many of which are in Arabic, and a large 
ſphere, moving by clock -· work, adapted to the Coper- 
nican ſyſtem. It has likewiſe an anatomical theatre, 
an e and Phyſic garden. 


1%. FRIES TL. AN D, 
Containing Aeſtergoe, Ofrogoe, Zevenwolde, and Ameland, - 


£ 


| Towns | Lat. N. 1 Lon. 77 1 9 * | 
Franeker 43 1214 7 26 C. Dockum 
Harlinguem 1:53 x48. ] 19 Ditto 
' Bolfwert "$3 4 3 we} 
Sneck [33 3] 5 32 
Yiſt 4733s 0] 3 BY 
Staveren 39 $5} 3 059 }- | 
Dockum. 33 20 | 5 32 | Avers: 
Lewarden 433: 2317-43-49: 
Sloten $3 55 |- $5 37 s 
Slykenburg 53 10 4 47 5 
Kaminga 33 22 5 38 . 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mar efa@urer, &: c 


The air and ſoil of this province are much the ſame | 
as in Holland, eſpecially the north-weſt parts, which 


| are below the level of the ſea. Theſe, however, are fa- 


mous-for their excellent paſtures, upon which ardrear- 
ed a very large herd of. cattle and horſes, in great e- 
ſteem in other countries. The higher grounds bear 
rich crops of wheat and peas, both which are of an 
excellent quality. Frieſland, as well as Holland, is 
defended- by: dykes and interſected with canals. It 
has long been famous for its woollen ſtuffs, but fill 
more for its linen, the fineſt in Europe. The 3 con- 
ſtituent parts of the province are ſubdivided into 10 
pre fecturates, who have each two deputies; theſe, with 
two for each of the 1 © towns, make in all 82. The col- 
lege of the deputy States conſiſts of 9-perſons, 6 from 
the prefecturates and 3 from the towns, who exe- 


.cute. the reſolutions of the States with reſpeR to the 


9 532 40 6 Vecht 
Geninmuyden 152 40 | 5 $7 | Ditto 
Campen 152 335 504 vſſel 4 
Haſſelt 1.52 37 | 6 © | Ditto 
Zevol 52 334 6 Blackwater 
Ommen 52 32| 6 20| Vecht 
Hardenberg 432 33 | 6 32 | Ditto 
Deventer 4 52 16] 6 7 | ſſel 
 Valenhove 132 42 ].$ 53 
Blockzy | 42 4255 5314 : 7 
Knynder 52 48] 5 42 3 | 1 
_ _ Sleewick | 52 a8] 6. 91 | | 
Aſſem 9 53 086 ag | Havelter Aa 
Mippel -- 25S 434 6 :61- 
 Cowerden 152 40% 6 40 | 
Octmerſum 2 26 6 53 | 
Almelo | 132 23 6 40] Vreſen Aa 
Kyſſin 'J52 ar | 6 30 Regge | 
Oldenſel 32 20 | 6 34 | 
Goo 45» 14 6 34 
Dm ᷣͤ 14% 181 6-40; | 
Enſchide | $39 $163. 
Diepenheim 32 13] 6 30 


ground. The paſtures here are all uſed in common, 
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affairs of the province, whether civil or military. | cial affairs the 3 principal towns dnterwing in the 
he provincial court of juſtice is compoſed of 12 | dernier reſort ; but from the ſentences of the coun 


aſſeſſors, affifted by an attorney general and a. ſe- 
cretary, and has alone the cognizance of criminal | 
matters, but civil cauſes come before them by appeal | 
from the courts of the prefecturate. Lewarden, the 
capital, is a rich, ſtrong, and populous town, and the | 
ſeat of the principal colleges and the mint. The peo- | 
ple of faſhion throughout the province reſide here, 
awhich is one reaſon why the houſes, both puplic and | 
Private, are ſo magnificent | 


V. OVERYSSEL 
Containing, Salland, Drent, Tween, : _ 


Py 


4 
| 


Air, Soil, Produce, T. rade, Manufa@ures, 25 c. 
The ſoil of this province is rather marſby, only the 
banks of the Yſſel have good corn fields and meadow- 


and the province is an excellent ſporting country. 

The States here, as in other provinces, eonſiſt of the 
landholders and burgeſles. The towns that ſend re- 
preſentatives to the States are Deventer, Campen, and 
Zevol, at each of which, in rotation, the States hold 
their meetings. In this province there is a college 
that may be conſidered as a chamber of ſtate, or rather 
of finances, and is compoſed of 6 members, 3 appoin- 
ted by the nobility and 3 by the towns. It has like- 


a conſiderable trade. Campen is a large city and port, 
| and has a wooden bridge over the Yſſel of a very curi. 

| ous conſtruction. In length it is 723 feet, and in 
| fo remote from each other, that it ſeems ſuſpended in 


| in Overyſſel, is Campen, ſeated in a pleaſant country, 


1 canal, and with the Zuyder ſea, by means of the 


is merely nominal, ſo that the repreſentation conſiſts 


wiſe a chamber of accounts, and a chancery. In judi- 


| of 12 members, each claſs of the States ſending 4: 


courts, appeals to what is called the Clarenge are com- 
petent. It is only held at Deventer, and compoſed 
of the nobles and delegates from the 3 towns, with a 
| prefident at their head. Only 5 repreſentatives are 
| delegated from this province to the States General, of 
| which the towns ſend 3 and the nobility 2. 

Deventer is the capital of the Salland quarter, en. 
compaſſed by a good wall, which is ſtrengthened by 8 
baſtions, ſome ravelins, and out works. In circuit it ig 
but ſmall, yet as it is cloſe built, it is populous, and has 


breadth 20. It is founded on piles, but the piers are 
the air. But the handſomeſt and molt wealthy town 
It has a communication with the Yflel by means of a 


Blackwater. It was anciently a free Imperial Hanſe- 
| town, and has till the privilege of coining. | 

Drent contributes to the exigences of the, States 1 1 
per cent. of the general charge, but it is not repreſented 
in the States General. Cowerden is reckoned ſo ftrong 
that it is called the 8855 to n en and 
Friefland, 5 


VI. UTRECHT. 


Towne. LN | Lon-W. | © River. 
Utrecht | 'I a3 vi 8s 7 = Rhine 
| Montfort [43 3] 4 537 | Yell 
j Wyck Duerſcd [31 39 5 15 Ditto 
| Rhenen | - 31 59 | 5 28 | Ditto 
Amersfort | 52 12 $5 24 | Eiem 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manafadures, & Go. 
This province has a pure and healthy air, and is 
general a fertile ſoil. Near the borders of the Velu- 
ive, there are ſome ſandy hills and ſmall eminences for 
| the moſt part covered with trees, bur ſome ſpots, eren 
there, yield tolerable paſture. The States here are 
compoſed of the nobility, the clergy, and the towns, 
of which laſt there are only five, and the ſecond claſs 


— 


of the nobles and citizens of the preſbyterian religion. 
The college of the deputies of this province conſiſts 


commiſſioners, and the provincial eourt of juſtice is 
compoſed of a preſident, with 6 ordinary, and 3 ex- 


traordinary aſſeſſors. 
in a fine corn country, and is about an hour and an 
half's walk in circuit. It is alſo very populous, con- 


inhabited by gentlemen. Amersfort has manufactures 
of dimity andbombaſines 1 in.a vor proſperous way. 


VIL GRONINGEN. 
ZN Te. 


— Rivers. 


L 


Groningen 6 25 | Fivel and Hunſe 
Dam 6 43 | Ditto 

Dilſzyll | 6 46 | Ditto 

Winſchotten | 53 8 6 46 


Air, Soil, P roduce, Trade, Manufactures, c. 

This province has ſome fertile plains, but particu- 
larly abounds in excellent paſtures, for which reaſon 

the principal employment of the country is grazing. 


conſiſt of that town and the landhold ers of the pro- 
vince, of a certain valuation. Groningen is the place 
where all the great provincial colleges aſſemble, and 
all the people of faſhion reſide. Moſt of the houſes 
have gardens well ſtocked with fruit trees. There are 
3 market places, in which terminate 17 ſtreets, 6 of 
which extend in a ſtraight line to as many gates, and 
there are 27 ſtreets in all. 


the profeſſors of divinity preach in latin. 
The principle river in the province is the Hunſe, 


at Groningen. Like Frieſland, this province is every 
where interſected with canals and dykes, and though 
it contains no more than the three towns above men- 
tioned, it has no leſs than 165 villages. The aſſembly 
of the States is generally held in February. At Gro- 
ningen alſo is held the college of the States deputies, 


and us many for the Ommilands. 
reſolutions of the States.. The chamber of accounts 
conſiſls of ſix members, and fix deputies are ſent by 
Groningen to the States General. 

The prince of Orange's palace is on the north ſide 
of Groningen, adorned with the pictures of all the 


HOLLAND. 


The * of accounts is pts the direction of 4 | 
The capital, Utrecht, ſtands 


ſiſting principally of traders and artificers. Only along 
the new canal, there are large and handſome houſes 


The States hold their meetings at Groningen, which 


The univerſity has pro- 
feſſors in all the ſciences, and a. public ſchool, with 
maſters for the languages. In the univerſity church | 


which being formed out of ſeveral ſtreams, runs in one 


compoſed of eight repreſentatives, four for Groningen, 
Theſe execute the 
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princes of the family. This city hes * been taken, 
but in 1672 the biſhop of Munſter loſt 10,000 men 
before it, and was at laft obliged to raiſe the ſeige. 


GENERALITE LANDS, 
Including Dutch Brabant, Flanders, Limburg, and Guilderland. + 


4+ 


Rivers. 


Maeſtricht 50 48 | 5 53 | Maeſe 
Boiſleduc + 151 41 | 5 35 | Aa 
Breda 31 38 4 $353 | Byloop 
Bergen- op-2 om 51 33 4 25 Zoom 
Grave \" 1838 47 1] :& 4 | Mack 
Lillo $51 21 | 4 23 | Scheld 
Megen 152 49 3 32 | Maeſe 
Helmont „ 31 1 5. 53.1 Aa 
* Eyndhoven | 51 28 $5 40 Dommel 
Ravenſtein 51 49 | 5 58 Naeſe | 
Steonbergen ir $81 4 $7] 
Sevinbergen 51 42 4 45 
Cuyck 31 46 | 6 3 Naeſe 
Halſt 51 18 4 10 
a 31 184 3 | 
Terreneuſe t 23 | 4 3 | Scheld 
Sluys 31 22 3 38 
Ardenburg $1 ©]. 3 43 
Middleburg 31 138 | 3 41 
Saſvan Ghent. 5 : 3 $9 1. 4 11 
Yiindyke st 23| 3 49 
Philippine 31 201 3 17 | 
Dalem 50 40 5s $57 | Bervine- 
Wyck 150 47 |- 5 33 ] Sambre- 
Fauquemont 30 48 6 6 | Geul 
Rolduc o 49 | 6 28 | Worm. 
| Venlos | 5x 24 | 6 a2 | Maeſe 


Ly 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M. anuſa@ures, 22 e.. 


The Generalitẽ lands are ſuch as have been ſubdued by 
the Dutch, and ſolemnly ceded to them by treaties. 
and conventions. They have often petitioned to be 
admitted to a ſhare of the government, and to vote 
as an additional province, but to this the States have 
never agreed, and only allow them the privileges they 
enjoyed when they fell under the unn of the Repu- 
blic. 

The hereditary Stadtholder is Governor Gene- 
ral over all thoſe countries, and the States General: 
have never yet appointed them particular governor̃s; 
for the power of the governors of the fortreſſes extend. 
no farther than the ſoldiers. The States General and 
| council of State, annually. ſend ſome of their members. 
to execute all affairs of importance, who report their 
proceedings at their return. Juſtice is adminiſtered. 
| here by ſeveral colleges, viz. by that of Brabant 


Ge 


ai 


at the Hague, which alſo takes cognizance of Dutch | 


Limburg; of Flanders at Middleburg z and that of 
Guilderland, which 1s held at Venloo. 

Many of the cities are large, populous, and well 
fortified. Boiſleduc and the country around furniſh 
faulconers for moſt of the princes in Europe, the in- 
habitants being remarkable for their {kill in that kind 
of field ſport. The trade of the town is conſiderable. | 

Breda was once celebrated for its trade and woollen 
manufactures, but both are greatly declined. Ber- 
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gen-op-zoom is ſtrongly fortified, and the country 


around may be laid under water at pleaſure, which 
would render a fiege very difficult, eſpecially as it 
has an eaſy communication with Zealand by the Schelg, 
Maeſtricht is a very ancient city, and remarkable for 
ſtrength. The Maeſe divides it into two parts, which 
| have a communication by means of a grand ſtone 
bridge. The country around it may be laid under 
water by ſtoping the current of the Jeker. There are 
above 3000 houſes within the walls. The ſovereignty 
of the town belongs jointly to the Stadtholder and 
— of Liege. 


* 
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Uerox the decline of the W empire, the Ne. 
therlands were ſeized upon by the Goths, and other 
northern invaders, who errected ſeveral petty go- 
vernments, under Dukes, Counts, and Lords, in 
which they enjoyed great privileges. They came 
at length to be ſubject to Charles V. who being at 
the ſame time King of Spain, Emperor of Germany, 


and Duke of Burgundy, had too many different inte- 


reſts to purſue to be particularly attentive to theſe 
provinces. In his reign the reformation broke out, 
when he publiſhed very ſevere edicts againſt all who 
ſhould ſeparate themſelves from the Roman commu. | 
nion, which, after his death, his ſon Philip II. exe- 
cuted with unremitted rigour. 'The Netherlanders 
then concerted meaſures, aud reſolved to make a bold 
puſh to eſtabliſh both their religious and civil liberty, 
in which they were ſupported by Prince William of 
Orange, upon whom the States of Holland in their 
oven names conferred the Stadtholderſhip; and ſeveral 


ed them in one general aſſociation in 1576. ' Circum- 
ſtances however intervened, that rendered the union 
of ſhort duration, but in 1579 he brought about a 
more permanent alliance, when the celebrated league 
of Utrecht was concluded, which gave name to the 
United Provinces, and became the baſis of their con- 


Nitution. Spain, at laſt diſcouraged by a tedious and 


permitted to ſee the iſſue of this great exertions, hay- 


at the ſame time that they enjoy their reſpective laws, 


whole, each particular State appoints a repreſentative 


but in the whole aſſembly, however many deputies 
| there may be, there can only be ſeven voices in any 
other towns and provinces declaring for him, he unĩt- 


cetve ambaſſadors and other public miniſters. 1 
them the commander in chief, and all other millitary 


IN GENERAL. 


unſucceſsful war, in 1606 agreed to an armiſtice for 
12 years; in the firſt article of which, the United Ne- 
therlands are acknowledged to be a free and indepen- 
dent State. The Prince of Orange, however, was not 


ing been aſſaſſinated by a villain hired by the Spanifh 
miniſtry for that purpoſe. Theſe provinces form) 
Republics, united together for their common defence, 


liberties, cuſtoms, and privileges. To ſupport this 
confederacy and promote the common intereſt of the 


to meet with thoſe delegated from the other provinces, | 
in the aſſembly of the States General, to which alſo 

the principal cities and the nobles ſend deputies to 
watch over their particular intereſt, who are all main- 
tained at the expence of their refpective conſtituents; 


queſtion whatever. The States General make peace 
and declare war in their own name, and ſend and re- 


To 


officers take the oath de fideli; and in time of war, 
ſome of their members or of the council of State go 
with the army and fit in the councils of war, and 
without their fiat, nothing of importance can be un- 


I Their buſineſs is to receive, ſtate, and balance the ac- 


* 
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2 ſeem to be veſted with the ſovereignty of the 


country, but yet they are under ſuch reſtrictions, that 
they can do nothing of any conſequence without con- 
| {alting and obtaining-the expreſs-conſent of their re- 
ſpective conſtituents, ſo that the reſolutions of the 
gtates General may very properly be ſaid to be form- 
ed in the councils of the ſeveral provinces, which is the 
reaſon that the proceedings of the Republic-are ſo te- 
dious and dilatory. In the aſſemblies of the States 
General the provinces preſide weekly in their turn; 
their meetings are always at the Hague, and they 
never adjourn throughout the whole year, 
The Stadtholder is the principab officer i in the Re- 
public, being at the ſame time, Governor General, 5 
Captain General, and Grand Admiral; but his power 
is very much limited, and of late the ſpirit of party . 
hath been ſo much raiſed by French mtrigues, that 
| tis power, but for the interpoſition of Great Britain 
and Pruſſia, would have been totally annihilated. In 
the late war between Britain and France, the States g 
General, contrary to the faith of treaties, gave up 
their alliance with Britain, and declared for the French. 
The Stadtholder was againſt the meaſure as diſhoneſt 
and unpolitical, which circumſtance the French im- 
proved ſo well among their partizans, that by degrees 
a party was formed to annul the office of Stadthold- 
er and ſet up the ſtandard of independence, but they + 
were duped by the French, and there is little doubt 
but the French politics will at ans dv back upon them 
very quickly | _. ; 
The Dutch council of State conſiſts of 12 deputies } 
of the ſeveral provinces, and their office is during plea- 
ſure, or at moſt triennial. In this council the wand 
ties of Holland have three votes, while the reſt have 
| ſome two, and fome only one. This council aſſembles 
every day in the ſame court with the States General 
and takes cognizance of the army and revenue, and, 
in conjunction with the deputies of the States Gene- 
ral, provide every thing neceſſary for the defence of 
the country, both in time of peace and war. | 
The chamber of accounts is compoſed of 14 de- 
Puties, two whereof are appointed by each province. 


counts of the provinces. To them is ſubordinate the 
chamber of finances, conſiſting of four commiſſioners | 
and a ſecretary. . The mint office conſiſts of 3 coun- 
_ Tellors, aſſiſted by a mintmaſter general, an aſſay maſ- 


Thus, at firſt view, the "OR General ? 


the ſailors, are rude and -clowniſh. 


der, and an under ſecretary. 


"tro 


The eftabliſhed religion lere bb Catvinitin, of which, 
in the Republic and Generalité lands, there are 1570 
miniſters : But as the toleration is univerſal, ſecta- 
ries of almoſt denomination are to be found 


here. 


The Dutch in 4 are tall, robuſt, Iiboekomis 
patient, free, and apen ; only the Boors, and efpecially 
Their knowledge 
is for the moſt part confined to the common means 
of gain. Their principal virtne is frugality, and 
their favourite vice, avarice. When they are heated 
with liquor they often mix ruſticity with acts of 


cruelty. 


The - nature of the country renders abr here. 


J indiſpenſably neceſſary. It was formerly a bog, though 


it is now well cultivated and extremely populous, con - 
taining at leaſt 113 cities and towns, with 1 400 villages, _ 


and, excluſive of the Generalité lands, above 2 millions 


of inhabitants. The number of towns and inhabi- 
tants is chiefly owing to the prodigious variety of 
manufactures carried on there, and the amazing ex- 
tent of their commerce. Their great trade is ſup- 
ported by means natural and political, being ſituated 
along the German ocean, though without any con- 
venient or ſafe harbour; the Zuyder ſea, the navigable 
rivers, and multitude of canals; their civil and reli- 
gious liberty, with the number, ſkill, and induſtry of 
the inhabitants, in handicrafts, manufactures, and fiſhe - 
ries; the great multitude of their merchant ſhips; the 
plenty of ſpecie; their natural parſimony and eager- 
neſs of gain; their univerſal credit; the Bank of Am- 
ſterdam; and their Eaſt India trade, all _— to rhis 


| great purpoſe. 


The Dutch trade aol to every country od port, 
either as principals or as carriers for other countries. 
Their moſt confiderable exports are the produce of 
their Eaſt and Weſt Indiaſettlements, the principal of 
| which are ſpices; theſe, together with their manufac- 
tures and fiſheries give them a bd hs command in 
every market. | 

With reſpeR to the ARE arts, the Dutch hk par- 
ticulary diſtinguiſned themſelves in painting and en- 
graving, and they have alſo good ſtatuaries. For 
| ſome centuries paſt the ſciences have been cultivated 
with great care and encouragement; for they have no 
leſs than 5 univerſities, namely Leyden, Utrecht, 
Harderwyck, Franeker, and Groningen, befides two 
gymnaſiums, and ſeveral famous grammar ſchools. 


At Haarlem, they have alſo an academy of ſciences, 


ze 
Tube ordinary revenues of the Repuplic are eſtimated 
at 21 millions of guilders, ariſing from duties on im- 
ports and exports, which are light; on houſes, 
lands, cattle, and the purchaſe money of all unmove- 
ables, inheritances, ſtamps, horſes, ſervants, carriages, 
and an almoſt general exciſe on proviſions and liquors, 
befides a capitation and land tax. This revenue, 
which is ſo prodigiouſly ſtrained by the number and 


weight of the taxes, that nothing has eſcaped taxa- 


tion but the air they breathe „has not been able to 
keep the States from running in debt; but what they 
owe, they have borrowed from the inhabitants. | 


In time of peace, the Republic generally keeps up 


; 40,000 men, and rarely above 40 men. of wars But 
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no power in Europe can equip a fleet with greater ex. 


not make peace or war but by their conſent. He may 


rates of cities when there happens to be a double re- 


| alſo ſome other IE 


pedition, as they are always well provided with timber 
and naval ſtores 

When the Stadtholder comes. firſt into office, he 
ſwears that he will obey the States General, and can. 


enter their aſſemblies, but he can only ſubmit to yd | 
confideration any plan he would wiſh them to adopt 
for the public advantage, and has na ſeat among them 
peculiar to himſelf. - He may however pardon con- 
demned criminals, and has the right of electing magiſ. 


turn, excepting with reſpe& to Amſterdam, He hag. 


obo LL, 


Fenn from 49 to _ and from 20 to 5 E. 


are bounded N. by the Dutch provinces; E. by Ger- 


many; S. by Lorrain, Champaign, and —— in 
France; and W. by the Engliſh channel. | 


AUSTRIAN BRABANT. 1 
; ——— 


p Rivers, 


Towns . 


Bruſſels 50 $54] 4 Senne | 
Louvain 30 + 57 | 4 49 | Dyle 

Aerſchot Si 31 4 $56 | Demer | 1 
Zechim 53 PS 4 | Ditto | 
Tillemont | co 52\| 5 3 | Sias | 
Dieſt 5x 45 9 | Demer 

Hallen | 50 458] 5 11 | Geet | 

Loo 1 | 50 zo| 5 13] Little Geet | 
Landen 50 465 11 | Beck f 
Hannuye 30 44| 5 11 | 

Judoigne | 50 47] 5 0] Ga 
Gemblours 50 40| 4 55 Orne | 
Nivelle So 39| 4 27 | Senne | 
Velvorden [St ©| 4 33 Ditto 

Grembergen 15x 0 4 29 | | 
Liere 51 15 | 4 41 | Nethe. | | ce: 
Herenthals | 5x 17 4 36 Ditto | 
Surpenhuvel | V | 
Antwerp | 81 14144 29 | Scheld 

Aﬀeghem lo $58] 4 164 

Santolect 151 20 4 25 | 
Malins & {4 5r: 6 4 39 

Wavere 150 441 4 47 | Demer 


Air, Soil, Produte, Trade, Manufadturet, c. 
The circle of Burgundy is now reduced to the Auſ- 
trian poſſeſſions ſpecified in the margin. Before the 
Dutchy of. Brabant was curtailed, it was both the lar- 
geſt and the firſt in rank of all the 17 provinces. Its 
air is pure and ſalubrious, and excepting a mountain- 
ous tract on the ſouth, the ſoil is extremely fertile, 
producing the fineſt wheat and richeſt crops of flax. 

Among the public works of this province, we may 
reckon a canal carried from the river Senne to the 
village of Willebroec, where it unites with the Ruppel, 


j councils, with the rent chamber, and fief court 


The States of Brabant conſiſt of the abbots, nobility, 
burgomaſters, and penſioners of Louvain, Bruſſels, and 
Antwerp. Theſe States and the chancery of Brabart 
| meet at Bruſſels, as do alſo the States, privy and finance 


. Lou. 


| vain is a city of conſiderable extent, and was formerly 


the capital of the country, and the linen and woollen 
manufactures eſtabliſned there are ſaid to have employ- 

ed 115,000 hands, many of whom in diſguſt fled to 
England in 1382. With the manufactures the city 


| alſo declined. Bruſſels is now the capital of Brabant, 


and, from its ſituation, makes a moſt beautiful appear- : 
ance at a diſtance The ſtreets are ſpacious, though 


ſteep, and the houſes are generally pretty high. Here 
are ſeven fine ſquares, among which that of the great 


market-place is one of the moſt beautiful in Europe. | 
The operahouſe is one of the largeſt and nobleſt in the 
world. Here alſo are 20 public fountains, many fine 


| churches, and famous manufactures of tapeſtry, lace, 


and cambrics. In noble buildings Antwerp alſo ex - 
cels. Its churches exceed every thing in the country x 


| | but thecity upon the whole, is only a faint reſemblance 
| [of what it it was. 


AUSTRIAN LIMBURG. 


and ſoon after with the Scheld, one of the greateſt. . 


a 


T owns, Lat. N. U Lon — [ Rivers. 
Limburg | 50 33 b 15 | Veſdret 
Dalem 150 35| 6 184 
Wathorn | 5o 38 6 20| 
Montzen | 50 42| 6 16 
Oepen | 4.50 364 6 24 | 

] Vaux S0 33] .6 1 


3 
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The States of Limburg conſiſt of prelates, nobles, 
and high juriſdictions; the Auſtiian part of which 
conſiſts of nine ſmall diſtricts, over which the Em- 
peror appoints a governor. The capital, Limburg, has 


not recovered what it ſuffered in the ſeveral ſeiges i it 
au undergone, | 


"IL 


122 
 AUSTRIAN LUXEMBURG. 

Ne. Lat. N. | Lon. EZ. | Rivers. 
Loxemburg 49 41% 6 23 
Durbuy . 50 42 | 5 10 Ourt 
Marche 50 36] 5 30 
Salme 30 238 | 6 ng | Veſdret -- -- 
St. Vit co 20 f 6 25 Ez | ö * 
Ourt 50 15 6 15 | Ourt 
Honfa'ize 50 12 | 6. 2 |-Ditto 
La Roche 30 215 | 5 43 Ditto 
Rochefort 5 5 5 1g Lesch 

St. Herbert %% A $8366 ants 
Baſtogne 50 3 6 12 Sour 
Vianden 50 2 6 28 Our 
Dutkirch 49 59 | 6 23 | Sour 
Echternach b 49 32 6 40 Ditto 
Neuſchatteau 49 51] 5 $x | Semoy 
Herbemont 43 5 46 | Semor 

Chiny 49 a1] 5 * 

Arlon 149 461.9 at 
Greven Macheren f 49 45 6 39 | Moſelle- 
Romick * . | 49 30 | 6 38 | Ditto 
Orval | 49 31 þ 5 50 Kyle 
Cronenburg $0. 33} 6 47 | 

Dudeldorf 30 41 6 48 
Berburgen N 49 47 | 6 37 8 


Ai ir, Soil, Produce, "WL Manfotures, & Ge. | 


Luxemburg is more valuable on account of its iron 
works and founderies, than for the fertility of its foil. | 
The States conſiſt of the clergy, the nobles, and the | 
deputies of ſeveral towns, among whom a governor | 
preſides. In the capital, there is a judicatory of an- 
cient nobility, who have at their head a ne, ſtiled 


a judge. 
AUSTRIAN FLANDERS. 


CATHOLIC NETHERLANDS. 


alſo temperate and ſalubrious. The riches of the coun. 


þ-fineſt quatity, and in great plenty. Flanders was for- 


but theſe are now far leſs extenſive than they were. 
| The capital, Ghent, is a large and handſome city con- 


| nals;'that it ſeems ta ſand upon 26 Alands; and over 


Tron. Lr N. Ta ZF — 
Chent f Ear 
Bruges [51 16| 3 25 | Canal Oſtend 
Plaſſendal 151 16| 3 15 | Ditto 
Oſtend 31 16 3 10 
Nicuport 51 10 | 2 36 | Yſer 
Dixmuyde 35x 3 3 Ditto 
Fumes $35 $3 23 a 
Deynſe 31 $7 3.13 1 las” 
Dendermonde $8: 817 *4 ©-5 3 Scant- 
Aloſt 50 59 | 4 Io | Dender 
Ninove 10 52 . 4 9 | Ditto 
Oudenarde 0 52 $ 31 | Eſcaut 
Cruyſhaut 3 $7] 73, 33.4 : 05 
Gramont „ 3 EE 
Courtray 50 5x | 3 27 | Lis — 
Menin JJ 
Tournay 50 34 | 3 34 |] Eſcaut 
Ypres 150 my 3 8 | 


| tiful marble, and ſlates. The States conſiſt of 3 cliam- 


and the plenipotentiaries of each have their ſcat at 
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The ſoil of Flanders is reckoned very fertile, and 
on the borders of France uncommonly ſo. The ait is 


try conſiſt in flax, which is. produced here of the 


merly famous for its beautiful manufactures of ſilk 
and wollen ſtuffs, brocade, cotton, camblets, linen, 
lace, tapeſtries, wrought curtains, bed coverlets, Kc. 


taining within the walls 7 pariſh churches, and 55 mon- 
aſteries and nunneries. It is interſected by ſo many ca. 


the canals there are 300 bridges. The great bell, 
called Rowland, i is ſaid to weigh I ah Mar: 


AUSTRIAN HATNAULT, 


| | Towns. ; | Lat. YN. Tow, Z. Rivers. 
Ath o 42} 4 1 Dender 
Loeſſines 50 45s | 4 3 ] Ditto 
Enghien Lo 46] 4 1414 
Halle : 50 4 4 21 
Leuſe 30 39 3 49 
 Roculx 30 31 | 4 16 a 
St. Ghillain 50 30 4 » Faina 
| Braine-le-compte | 50 40 | 4 1 , 
Binche 50 20 4 16 
Ligne Jo 40 3 36 
Chievre x0 39 | 4 1 
Beaumont 0 *8 | 4 20 
| ae . 


| Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M fanfaBurer, Ge. 


| The county of Hainault | enjoys a mild wholſome 
air, and the ſoil produces good corn and excellent 
paſtures, upon which are fed large herds of fine cattle. 
Its woods and foreſts afford à fuffleiency of timber for 
building and fewel ; and it has alſo pit-coal, iron, beau- E 


bers, the clergy, the ancient nobility, and the deputics 
from the towns. Each of theſe chambers has one voice; 


Mons, which is a very large, flrong, and rich city. It 
contains above 4600 houſes; 6*pariſh churehes, i col- 
lege of jeſuites, ſeveral eloiſters, and a famous chapter 
of canoneſſes, who only appear in their canonical ha- 
bits at morning ſervice, and the ref of the day appear 
in what manner they pleaſe. The magiſtracy conſiſts 
| of a mayor and 16 echevins, and as it is a place of 
ſtrength, it has a governor and other proper officers 


I both civil and military. 


— 
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| AUSTRIAN NAMURORS. „1 FRENCH ART OI S. 9 440 
— Tee 1 Forbne. Tat. V Te E.. Der, 5 
Namur 25 50 19 4 55 | Sambre | | Arras 50 19 3 37 | Eſcaut : 
Boneff 150 26] 5 2 | Bapaume zo 8 3 44 | 
Charleroy . 30 18 4 33 fines” 0 Heſdin 50 22] 2 27 | Canohe 
f Moulin 6; ; | 50 11 4 34 - Maeſe St. Paul 858 30 244 2 38 5 
Bouvigny 50 944 54 | Ditto. Eſtreu 50 21 3 35 
gorill 20 18] 5 5 „ | Bethune 30 324 2 32 | 
Anden Has. 20] 5 8{Meiſe — ——- [LaBaſſee 30 32] 3 4 
| | 2] St. George 30 341 3 64 | 
A ir, Soil, Bae Trade, Manufafuree, Gre. Ist. Venant o 40] 2 52 Lis 
Namur is thought to be the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in Eu- _ 2 - 5 = — 
rope, having, beſides the works peculiar to itſelf, 12 Liguis | J at 15 | 
other forts round it. Its corporation confiſtsof a grand N 30 8% 3 274 
mayor, whoſe office is perpetual, a burgomaſter, and | St. Omer 50. 46] 2 32 Aa 
6 echevins; beſides which, for the adminiſtration. of 425 . 15 - | 
juſtice, there is a ſovercign balliage, compoſed of 6] FRENCH HAINAULT. 25: 
- advocates and the a who. judge of all abt! Towns. Lat. N.] Len. E. Rivers.. 
cCauſes. Valencunnes- „30 24 3 32 Scheld 
Namur, W Ypres, and "TAME" others, by the Bouchain 50 20] 3 18 Ditto 
| Jack treaty in 1715, are garriſoned by the States þ <grage 58 8 F.C - Sambre ; 
General, but the officers named by the Emperor. At bevy . 75 ol l 1 
the ſame time that the States General is to be at the | Landrecy- - 30 8 3 38 | Sambre © 
whole charge, the Emperor is entitled to whatever Aveſnes. | 50 7| 3 59 |-Heſyer- 
emoluments may ariſe from the town and its depen- |* hilipville 50 12] 4 38 
q 5 Charlemont 50 If 4 49 
5 encics. Mauenburg. 50 8 | 4 35 * 
AUSTRIAN GUILDER. ec [50 16] 4 14 
| ; may. 1 „ +: oy 
— LE — = — A — | Conde. [50 30-| 3 33 Hane 
Ruremonde Meuſe ty 
ponies 6 n Macſe = FRENCH NAMURORS. 
Air, Soil, _ Trade ManufaGures, Oc. — Towns. I Lat N. Len. E. Rivers 
Ruremonde is alſo a handſome, populous, and ſtrong e Bf ha „ 3 
town, add che ſee of a biſhop. Near Stevenſwert there | © M91 * M n 
is ary important paſſage over the Maeſe, belonging to | 
the Dutch * ee FRENCH CAMBRESIS. | 
| Towns * Lat N. . Lon: X. | Rivers. © 
9 28 FRENCH FEANDERS. — — — = = — 
5 | Cambray it | 3 3433 | Eſcaut 
x "Towns." = J er. N. | Lon. Z. | Rivers, Catcan +7 4 vt | Selle 
Liſle 50 40 | 3 17 | Ducle Femy 3 4'}] 
Doway % 23] 3 1% Eſeaut Cre vecoeur 47 3. 13 
Marchiennes „% „ „„ 8 „ 
St. Amand | 50: 27 | 3 38.| Eſcaut: ES; Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manuſu@ures, &c. 
e- po 3 22 . 2 | Freneh Flanders contains part of the ancient Earl. 
Mont Caſſel 30 30 s 47 [dom of Flanders, the Cambreſis, part of Hainault, 
Berg St. Vinox 31 O 2 42 Coſme and Namur. The ſoil and produce of theſe countries 
2822 [59 S8 2 24 þ Aa have been already taken notice of in the deſcription 
5 35 4 L Wn BE. 0 ö of the Auſtrian. and Dutch Netherlands. ; 
St. Rocg | 14: Ro 4 : bn Liſle is the capital of French Flanders, and of all 
\ L'Ecluſs -- % 13 3 24 | Scheld — Pebiir conqueſts jn the Netherlands. It iy beautifully 


built, large Fan tom and popu us. It 's the refi- 
dence. of the Gove nor General, and has an intenden- 
cy, a m nt, a caſtellan y, a bailuw: ek, and foreſt court. 
Many of the buildings are very fine, particularly the 
Exchange, which is a ſquare ſtructure, ſurrounded with 
piazzas. The citadel, which was the firſt built by 
Marſhal Vauban, is a pentagon, compoſed of five re- 
gular baſtions, defended by ſeveral works, and Cur- 
rounded with a deep ditch, a covert way, and glacis. 
At the meeting of the States, which is generally 
held at the cloſe of the year, the governor preſides. 
The other members are the magiſtrates of Liſle, who | 
have always the precedency, the Lords, who have 
ſovereign juriſdiction, and the deputies from Doway 
and Orchis. The ſum demanded by the king from 
the States, amounts at an average to 250,000 livres, 
which is always granted and raiſed from the 2oth part 
of the revenue of eſtates, and from taxes. Beſides 
. which, the city of Liſle pays annually 37,500 livres 
towards the repairs of the fortifications. The clergy 
and nobility pay no ſubſidy, nor do they aſſiſt at the 
meeting of the States; but after the diſſolution of that 
* they are called together by the Governor, 
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OF THE CATHOLIC NETHERLANDS IN GENERAL. 


Tus Seven United Provinces, having, as formerly 
mentioned, raiſed themſelves to independency, ſub- 
jected by force of arms part of the Dutchies of Bra- 
bant and Limburg, and part of Flanders, with the city 
of Maeſtricht and its territory. France gradually ſub- 

8 jected the Dutchy of Lorrain, which is now conſider- 

ce as part of France, part of Luxemburg, Flanders, 

Artois, Hainault, and Namur. The reſidue is all 


that remains of the circle of Burgundy, which fell to 
Charles VI, and by the peace of Baden in 1714, and. 
that of Vienna in 1725, was ſecured to his houſe ;. in 
conſequence of which, after his death, it deſcended to 
his daughter and heireſs, Maria Thereſa, and thence 
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| when they pay a contribution of 5 per cent tf hy 


| -unrverſity and Engliſh ſeminary. 


| cambricks. 


and a few adjacent villages. It was ceded to the 


ſtored it to the French on payment of 5 millions of 
livres, with Mardyke and all the villages which the 


the mercantile intereſt of Britain has always ſuffered 
prodigiouſly from the privateers of Dunkirk, for which 
reaſon, the French, at the peace of Utrecht, were 


fortifications, fill up the harbour, and demoliſh the dams 
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reſpectire i incomes. | 

The cambricks made here are in high eſteem; be. 
ſides which, there are -conſiderable manufactures of 
ſilk, fine linen, and other ituffs. Doway is alſo a large 
and well fortified city, and particularly famous for iti 


Cambray took its name from the excellency of iu 
It is the fee of an archbiſhop, to which 
a revenue is annexed of 100,000 livres. 6 
The government of Dunkirk includes only the town 


Engliſh in 1568, but in 4 years after, Charles II. re. 


Engliſh had built about it. During a war with France, 


compelled to promiſe that they would deſtroy the 


and fluices; which, though confirmed by future treaties, 
they have found means in a great meaſure to evade. 


who has already reclaimed from the Dutch part of 
their acquiſitions, .and ſeems to be of a ſpirit enter- 
priſing enough to attempt to make his claim effectual. 
The air of Brabant and upon the coaſt of Flanders 
is accounted bad, excepting in the interior parts, where 
the ſeaſons are generally ſettled and the air ſalubrious. 
The ſoil is exceedingly rich, and produces great plen- 
ty of corn and fruits, inſomuch, that Flanders has been 
reckoned the granary of France and Germany. The 
paſture here is alſo excellent, and where the ſoil is not 
productive of corn, it bears excellent crops of flax, 
which is ſtill more profitable, being cultivated here in 
the higheſt perfection. Inſhort, whether we conſider | 


to the Emperor Joſeph Benedict Auguſtus her ſon, | 


the variety of manufactures, the cylture, commerce, 
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. induſtry of the inhabitants, the magnificence and | conſequently they contribute as pate towards the 
- riches of the cities, and the fertility of the land, the exigences of the empire, and ſend an envoy to the diet 
Auſtrian Netherlands once conſtituted the richeſt and | but they are not amenable to the judicatories of the 
the moſt beautiful ſpot in Europe. Many cauſes have | empire. The appearance of a parliament is ſtill kept 
concurred to promote its decline of late, but ſtill it is up, conſiſting of the clergy, nobility, and deputies of 
a-moſt defirable and pleaſant country, where provi- | towns, who meet at Bruſſels: But the governor ap- 
fions are remarkably good and: cheap, traveling ſafe, pointed by the court of Vienna finds little oppolition 
pleaſant, and eaſy, and the moſt agreeable company, in their deliberations' to the will of his conſtituent 
who are remarkable for their- civility to ſtrangers. 1 when at any time he has a point to eftabliſh, or a mea- 
The principal manufaQures are moſt beautifuf linen q ſure to prevent. Each province has a particular Go- 
and laces, tapeſtry, ſilk and woollen ſtuffs, but their | vernor ſubject to the Regent. Cauſes are decided here 
trade, like other things, has fallen off greatly. What NN to the civil and eanon law. _ | 
has contributed very much to the decline of the com- Ihe revenues ariſe from the demeſne lands and cuſ- | 
meree, and conſequently to the depopulation of the toms ʒ but trade i is ſo much reduced, that the cuſtoms 
Cities, was a manœuvre of the Dutch to confine the are ſeareely ſufficient to defray the expenſe of govern- 
trade to Holland by ſinking veſſels loaded with ſtones | ment. France, however, reaps no inconſiderable re- 
in the mouth of the Scheld, that no thrp of 'burthen J venue from its intereſt in the Netherlands. The troops 
can paſs. Antwerp, once the glory of this country, | maintained here by the Emperor are principally em- 
was the greateſt ſafferer; and the Dutch were the | ployed in garriſoning the frontiers. By the Barrier 
more ingrateful, as the people of Arswerp had been treaty, the Auſtrians are obliged to be at the expenſe 
their friends and fellow ſufferers in the cauſe of ef maintaining three-fifths ef the garriſons, and the 
liberty. The preſent ftate of Antwerp and the other Dutch the remaining two-fifths; but- the conditions 
cities here, only ſerve to demonſtrate that this was | have never been ſtrictly obſerved on either ſide, — 
once a moſt flouriſhing and a moſt opulent country. Whether the preſent demands of the Emperor be ; 
The Auſtrian Netherlands are {ill confidered as a | ſettled by the ſword or compromiſe, it will certainly 
circle of the empire, of which the Archqucal houſe, | make a conſiderable difference 1 in the en of pu- 
as ſovereign, is ſole director and ſummoning prince; | blic affairs. | 1 80 


b RANCE Wan fm 425 to $19 N. I'm and from 
3° W. to 8? E. Long. bounded on the N. by the Eog- 
liſh channel and Netherlands; E. by Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Savoy, and the Alps; on the S. by the Me- 
diterranean ſea, and the Pyrenees, which laſt divide it 
from Spain; and on the W. by a bay of the Atlantic 
ocean, called Biſcay ; containing, excluſive of the late? 
- additions, 4 31,095 ſquare miles. 4 


. 'PICARDY, 
Conprebending Amienois, Tierache, Vermandois, Santee, Pentbien, 


 Boulognois, Ares, and Artois, 
_ CONTAINING-IT$0:MILES BY FROM 20 To 40 


Towns. = Lat. N. | Lon. E A Rivers. ; 
Calais J 51 1. 2 64 
Wiſſan 50 56% 1 45 3 
Ambleteuſe 50 32 1 43 
„% ( 2 A 
Boulogne | 50 47.| 43 Lianne 
- Huquellier 30 38] 2 6 | 
. Eſtaples 130 34 I 40 Canches 
Montreuil 50 30 1 44 Ditto 
St. Vallery | 50 2x | x 39 | Somme 
Dourlens o 10] 2 25 | Aunly 
Abbeville 50 8| 54 Somme 
Amiens 49 57 2 31 | Ditto 
Corby 49 37] 2 46 | Ditto 
SGamaches 40 0 1 49 | Breſle 
Pais Reconquis 149 450] 23 9 
Gravilliers 89 46} © 4: 
 Creveiodur J 49 34 | 2 15 
Herbomere TC 
Bray 49 58] 3 2 Somme 
Catelet T 3 $7} Efeant 
Guiſe 49 36 3 41] Oye 
Creſſy 50 15 | 2 7 | Cere 
St. Quintin 49 357 3 24 | Somme — 
Botain 1 ˙ 4 
Ham 49 50 3 13 | Somme 
Crotoy 459 14} T8 39 | Ditto 
Piquigny 49 49 2 23 | Ditto 
Aitraines 149 49 2 10 Canal 
Moncornet *© 49 37] 3 $56 | Cerre 
Bretevil 49 39 | 2 25 | Noye 
Roye | 49 43'] 2 59 | Auregne 
Rebemont 1 49 3 30 | Oyſe 
a Chapelle ] 49 591 3 
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mazingly well, and is ſuppoſed to equal that of moſt 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManuſeAures, c. 
Picardy, in general, is a plain level country, pro- 
ducing corn of all kinds, with great plenty of wine 
and fruit. It has alſo much excellent meadow- ground 
which. bears rich crops of hay. The ſituation of this 
province on the ſea, its numerous navigable rivers and 
canals, and a ſet of induſtrious active inhabitants, have 


I rendered it the ſeat. of a flouriſhing trade. The ſtaple 


manufaQures are ſilk ſtuffs of a beautiful contexture, 
woollen. ſtuffs, coarſe linen, lawo, and ſoap; beſides. 
which they export large quantities of corn and pit-coal, 
In the government of Calais and Boulogne, they bring 
up annually from 5000 to 6000 colts, which being af- 


| terwards let looſe in the paſtures of Normandy, are 


then ſold for Norman horſes. The fiſheries on this 


{coalt alſo n many hands, and bring conſiderable 


returns. 
The capital, Amiens ü is a delightful city. The ſtreets 


are large, the houſes handſome, and the ſquares exten · 
ſi ve. 


The Somme enters it in three different channels 
through as many bridges, ſo that after watering ſe- 
veral.parts of the city, they unite again at the other 
end, near St. Michael's bridge. The cathtdral is one 


of the moſt handſome and beſt ornamented in all 
France. 
3 paintings, are embelliſned with exquiſite taſte. The 
principal entrance is flanked with. 2 towers, on which 
are placed ſeveral ſtatues. Eon 


The pillars, choir, chapels, tombs, .and 


Abbeville is ſeated on a moſt delightful plain, and 


| though i it was originally no more than a farm belong- 


ing to the abbey of St. Roquier, is now become the 
capital of the diſtrict of Penthien, and, next to A- 


miens, is the moſt populous town in the province; but 


the houſes are mean and the ſtreets extremely dirty. 


The tide here flows up the Somme to the height of 
fix or ſeven feet, by which means, and its ſituation 


I being only 15 miles from the Britiſh channel, it is 
| rendered a very commodious port. It has a conſider- 


able trade 1n corn, oil, hemp, cordage, and ſoap. The 
woollen manufacture at Abbeville has ſucceeded a- 


Ir the towns in England. Beſides broad cloths, they 
make beautiful barracans, mockadoes, carpets, dimity, 
coarſe linen, pluſh, and fire arms. 

Calais is a ſtrong and well fortiſied town, whence 
two packet-boats paſs to, and return from Dover, 5 
twice erery week. Ships enter the port by means 
of a canal cut between two moles; at the head of each 
4; a horn work defended by a half. moon, and ſurround- 
ed by a wall, a deep ditch, and covert way. The port, 
however, is by no means a ſafe oue, as no veſſel can 
enter i it without danger, it being almoſt choaked up, 
and there is no road for ſhips to ride at anchor. This 
town 18 not populous, but it has a pretty good trade in 
wine, brandy, ſalt, flax, horſes, butter, &c. to which 
their inland navigation by the canal greatly contri- 
butes. The harbour of Boulogne is alſo incommodious, 
the entrance being ſo narrow, that even merchantmen 
can only enter at the time of flood; and St. John's road 
before the town is no better, as no veſſel can weather 
it there unleſs the wind blows from ſome point between 
the north and ſouth-eaſt oo G 

The ſtreets of Calais are - Rraight and well pans, 
being lined with ſeveral houſes on either fide in the 
modern taſte. There is but one pariſh church in the- 
whole city, but it is a noble edifice; and has a very 
magnificent dome and a beautiful altar of marble. - 
In the ſuburbs of St. Peter there is another church. 
Here are four convents, two communities for the in- 
ſtruction of youth, and two alms houſes. To the go- 
vernment of Calais belong 24 pariſhes, over which a 
Corernor, deputy Governor, and a Mayor preſide, 
Edward III. of England took this city, after a memor- | 
able ſeige, in the year 1347, bat it was retaken by 
Guiſe in 1558. However, by the-treaty of Chatteau 
Cambreſis, the poſſeſſion of it to the French wasconfirm- 
ed for eight years, after which it was to have been re- 
Gored to theEngliſh. It was accordingly demanded 
by Queen Elizabeth, but the Chancellor de L- Hoſpital 
refuſed to reſtore it,-under pretence that the Engliſh 
hadinfringed the treaty by ſeizing on Havre-de-Grace. 
The Freack conſequently kept Calais and alſo retook 
Havre-de-Grace. Calais was afterwards taken by 
Albert Archduke of Auftria, but in two years afser 
it was reſtored to Henry IV. by the treaty of Vervins. 
It has been ſeveral times bombarded ſince by the 
Engliſh, 

Pais was conquered by Edward I III. and — 
in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh above 200 years ; but was 
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[of the French territories that the Engliſh were maſ- 


Comprebending Rouenois, Pais Caux, Eureux, Bray, Caen, Li . 
Bayeux, Coutantin, Averanches, Seez, Alenzon, 
CONTAINING Yoo MIYES By Lo. 


Ing the dats Mary. This was the laſt 


Totons, A Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 

i b 
Rouen "Tag 27 2 22 Seine . 
Eu n Breſle _ 

Dieppe 49 $5 | 27 [ Arques 
St. Vallery 49 5310 37 
Feſchamp 149 49 io 39 
Fourcamont 19 30 % $7 | Yere 
Arques 149 32 1 25 Arques 
| Cattdebec 49. 32 0 $57 | Seine 
| Montwilliers 49 37 | 8 % 4 
] Forges 49 37149 
Alenzon 48 24| © 20 | Sarte 
Neufchattel- en- bray 49 441 45 Arques 
Havre-de-Grace | 49 320 21 Seine 
| Harfleer | 49 320 29 | Ditto 
La Berte 149 32 (1 43 
| Oturnay 49 27]2 © | Eple 
Honfleur 149 27 | © 30 | Seine 
Quillebeuf | 49 30|o 48 | Ditto 
| L' Eve 49 20] o 29 | Tonques. 
-Audenur 4149 2340 48 [Rille 
Le Bie- 4+ 49 15 } t- ee 
Elbeuf 49 18 | r 22 Seine 
5 Port-de-larche 49 19 28 | Ditto 
Greſurs 149 182 2 | Eple 
Mogay „% 8:4 
Eureux - 1 49. 24 1 27 Hon 
Ivry 13 465 $340 40 Aure 
Lificux 49 120 31 | Tonques 
Beaumont e 
Falaiſe 48 370 99 Die 
| Hufmes - 48 4510 23 | | 
Vemeuel 48 45] £ 12 Aure 
Nonacourt 48 48|1 25 Ditto 
St. Piere 1 48 37 0 47 
Conches 43 57{1 12 Eb 
L“ Aigle 138 46 10 $3 Rille 7 
Seez 1-48 37% 27 | Orne 
Caen \ T9 1310 e 
Bayeux 49 18 | © 23 Daure 
Cherbourg 49 42 1 24 4 
Barfleur 40. %% 4 
Valogne 49 3341 15 
Montebourg „„ £8) 
Carentan 49 18 © 53H) Douve 
Coutances 1 Al SW Soale 
St. Loo 49 6J0 47#| Vivre 
Granville 148 3312 15 
' Averanches 48 38 | 1 V See 
Mortain - 48 38 |] © 38W| ardee 
St. Hilaire 48 37 |o 5c] Ditto 
Vive 148 480 339 | 
|. Domtront 48 37 {0 20 Granue N 
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Ar, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Oc. 
This is one of the molt fruitful provinces in France, 
and yeilds the greateſt revenue. It abounds in corn, 


| excellent paſtures, flax, hemp, and vegetables for dying. 
It produces no great quantity of wine, and even that, 
but of amean quality; chĩs defect, however, is abundant- 


Ty ſupplied by the large quantities of apples and pears 
produced here, of which the inhabitants make cyder 
and perry, for their ordinary drink. The ſea ſupplies 


it with plenty of fiſh, and from its water are extracted 
great quantities of ſalt. 


This province was the patrimony of William the 


Conqueror, who became King of England in 1066, 
but it was afterwards annexed to the Crown of France 
in 1233, and nothing of it now remains with Britain 
but a few ſmall iſlands off the coaſt, It is governed by 
its own laws, and has a parliament peculiar to itſelf, 
held at Rouen, upon which all the courts of the pro- 
vince depend. It has three generalties, namely, that of 
Rouen, Caen, and Alenzon, wh'ch have yeilded to the 
: _ treaſury feldom leſs than 20 millions of livres year. 
The capital, Rouen, is very populous, but not ſpa- | 
cious. It contains 7200 houſes and above 60, ooo 
inhabitants, but the ſtreets are narrow and the honſes 
very mean. The public buildings, however, have a good 
appearance, among which we may reckon the cathe- | 


dral dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which in beauty 


and ſymmetry, is ſuperiour to that of Notredame at 
Paris. The church of St. Toin 1s alſo a beautiful frye: | | 
- ture, and remarkable for its great bell. 
biſhop's palace and parhament houſe are alſo noble edi- | 


The arch- 


fices. The trade carried on here, and in the diſtricts of 
Rouen is extenſive, conſiſting chiefly of woollen cotton 


and linen cloths, leather, hats, paper, &c. The wool- 


len manufactures not only employ ſeveral thouſand 


hands, but ſave much money in the kingdom, and the | 
linen is exported to Spain, whence the returns are made 


in hard money. 
At Bayeux, the capital of Beſſin, there were very 
conſiderable manufactures of ſerges, broad cloths, and 


Rtockings, which had a very promiſing appearance, but 


the high taxes impoſed on them, which the merchants 
were obliged to pay, forced them not only to abandon 
theſe manufactures, but alſo to leave the city. 


_  Havre-de-Grace is a very ſtrong ſea port, at the 


mouth of the Seine, and is the capital of its little go- 
vernment. Its harbour lies between the town and 
citadel, and though ſmall, it is otherwiſe conve- 


nient and ſafe, The citadel is ſtrong and regularly for- 


and St. Peter. 
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tified, The town 18 pleaſant and well built, and ”"_ 
habited by many merchants, who carry on i very cong. 
derable trade. Dieppe is alſo a confiderable port, it 
ſtands on the Britiſh channel, almoſt oppoſite to Rye in 
England. The harbour is formed by the river Ar. 
ques, which is long and narrow, and conſequently dif. 
ficult of acceſs. In time of war it is generally a ita. 
tion for privateers, but is too ſhallow for large ſhips. l 
is principally inhabited by cammercial people and 
mariners, which laft are ſaid to be very expert ſailors, 


The laces and ivory works made here are much eſteem. 


ed, andin theſe, with the produce of their 6ſhing, much 2 
of their trade conſiſts. Candebec is remarkable for a 
manufacture of hats that are proof againſt rain, and for 
the large quantities of leather tanned and dreſſed there, 
Caen, the Roman Cadomus, ſtands in a valley between 
two meadows at the confluence of the Odon and 
Orne, which, after their junction, divide it into the 
upper and lower towns; they have a communication, 
howeyer, by means of the bridges called St, James's 
On the latter is erected a ſtately 
town-houſe, adorned with 4 large towers. The upper 
town is defended by a caftle raiſcd on a rock, aud 
ſtrongly fortified; and the lower is entirely ſurroun- 
ded with water. The trade here is pretty þriſk, as 


id... Mt 


| ſmall veſſels. 


Is 52 21 1 2 e 3 
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veſſels of ſome burthen can come up as far as St. 
James's bridge. It is the ſecond town in Normandy 
and contains an. intendency, an admirality, and 2 
| provincial and foreſt caurt. Charles VII. founded an 
| unjverſity here about the year 1430, and Lewis XIV. 
eſtabliſhed an academy of ſciences ard belles lettres 
An equeſtrian marble ſtatue of that prince ſtands in 
the royal ſquare, ſurrounded with an iron baluſtrade, 
Cloth and fne linen are the ſtaple articles of manufac- 
ture here. 
Cherbourg ſtands oppoſite to Hampſhire f in \ Eng: 
land, and was called by the Romans Cæſar's Burgus 
The fortifications, which were very ſtrong, were del- 
troyed by the Engliſh, together with the famous baſon 
in 1758, but they have been renewed ſince the lat 
peace, which does not OW to be over agreeable to tie 


| Britiſh court. 


Harfleur is alſo a FIN town, Ger between 


two hills, the one to the eaſt and the other to the well. 


It was formerlya conſiderable port, but that of Havre 
having been found more convenient, it has been ne- 
glected, ſo that it is now capable of receiving 0") 
It was twice taken by the E agu, 


namely, in the year 1415, and 1440. r 
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| B R E. T A 6 N, i mountains called mount Acre. Tt produces little corn 
| e Rennes, Nantoi:, Brieus, St. Meals, Dole; FV anner, and wine, but has extenſive and fruitful paſtures, of 
5 Triguer, St. Pol de Lion, and Quimper Corentin, 4 which the inhabitants avail themſelves. It alſo pro- 
CONTAINING ISO MILES BY 2. | duces hemp and flax, of which large quantities of linen 
Tone, Lat. N. | Lon W. Rivas. | | and- ſail-cloth: are made. There are alſo a few lead: 
1 nr and coal mines. The province has its own parliament, 
Po 48 22 o 40 Coelnon [| held at Rennes; it has alſo its own laws and particu- 
vitry 48 11 O 40 Vilaine Illu States, the latter of which conſiſt of the clergy, 
Dole 449: Ä 8s U |} | | nobility, burghers, and peaſants, who are ſummoned 
Lambale 48 28 4 19 | | by he ki 
i af „ y the king every ſecond year. 
St. Malo 148 38 | r 47. Þþ# 
n 148 4% 1 37 5 The capital, Rennes, is divided by che Vilaine into 
Derant 48 271 47 | Ranie two parts, which. have- a communication by three 
Brieux Rs 48 3t | 2 31 Il bridges. It is pretty large and populous, and many 
_— 75 * \ qt | of the houſes are well built; but the ftreets are narrow, 
12 xg 3 bl; o th dark, and dirty. Nantz is the ſecond in rank, and is 
nn [48-40] 3 27 7, | | ſtrong, populous, and conveniently ſituated. The 
. Paul -;-: 48 42 3 45 | country around is fruitſul both in wine and corn, and „ 
[or hog Ds 3 N 2 | : 5 1 5 both town and country have a conſiderable trade. The 
3 48 23 4 
chene 56, 16 | 7-08) aver | trade from hence to the American States, and alſo to 
| Quimper 8 =| 3 4 Spain and Portugal is very great, excluſive of other 
Gourin EM $7.3 1 European ſhipping that frequent this port. The quay . 
Quemperlay gd 35 | 3. 5 | Iſſote | is very long, and it is lined with handſome houſes, and 
. 1 ſpacious ware · houſes. One of the ſuburbs, called the 
Port L' Orient 47 45 3 10 | Blavet t 
Henneboen 47 ag | 3 35 | Ditto Foſſe, lies near the harbour, and inhabited by rich mer- 
Port Lewis — [47 43 | 3 6 | Ditto- | - chants. There is a particular kind of ſociety, which- 
Vannes 47 43 2 83] - | | | bas been eſtabliſhed here, for above 100 years by the 
Ronen on 31.32 97. |: | | merchants of Nantzand Bilboa, in each of which cities. 9 
Redon 47 43 | 2 18 | Vilaine ! fn A ian rod os CY | 3 
chat. Brant | 47 43. x 38 they have a tribunal, in which they are reciprocallßx | 1 
Guſerche 147 331 33 © entitled to vote. On this account, Spaniſh merchan- : 
Noche Bernd 47 30 2 5 | Vilaine diſe pays but a.very ſmall duty at Nantz, and.the linens: 
pi a. an "ih F of Bretagn have the ſame compliment. paid: them at 
Men + 0 5 g | al Ouſt Bilboa. They have here a thriving. manufacture of 
Ploernal Jo mts» _ cotton, which promiſes to ſucceed better even than 
Roſternan Hel dF $44 | that of Rouen, becauſe the materials are purchaſed 
_ % 14 | 21 Loire cheaper. St. Malo has one of the beſt harbours on 
8 - on 7 ? 4 N the coaſt, and though it is not a large city, it is very 
| | evre 
to Foto © 47 16 2 3 8 ' populous; it is alſe very ſtrong both by nature and arty 
Pambeuf |} 49 ar | 2 18 Loire being defended by ten different forts, ſurrounded with 
Ag 146 38 2 30 ][ Wenn walls and ditches, and always guarded by a ſufficient 
orlaix 148 35] 3 40 N Igsgarriſon; to prevent which from being ſurpriſed, they 
; | * „ © | always let looſe, whenever the gates are ſhut, 12 or 14 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufafures, c. very fierce bull dogs upon the ramparts, who would 


| This province is a kind of peninſula, ſurrounded on | infallibly tear in pieces any perſon who would venture 
the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic ocean, and on the | to encounter them. Nor is this city more conſiderable 
north by the Britiſh channel. It was united to the | for its ſtrength than its trade, and in time of, war 
- crown of France by a marriage in 1532. It has few | their privateers have always been very troubleſome to 
navigable rivers, but ſeveral good harbours. In ſome | the trade in the channel. The moſt famous port in ; 
parts it is level, and in others mountainous, particular- | France is Breit, and is the principal retreat for the 
ly in upper Bretany, through which, runs a chain of | French navy in time of war. ; 


3 | ; x : | 


% 
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OR LEAN OI, 
1s divided into the followirg Territories, viz. Orleanoi. 
Proper, Perche, Mainz, Anjou end Saumorois, Beauce, 
Vendoſmois, Blaſois, Nevernais, Berry, Tourain, Ogi. 
noir, Poiftou and Luconois, Aunois, and Angoiuncis 
_and by which are treated " * follgws: 


' ORLEANOIS PROPER 
CONTAINING 37 MiLes BY 36. 
Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. 3 4 Rivers. | 
— - — CE —— 
Orleans 47 33 = 10 Loire 
Neuville 48 4 | 2 17 | Ditto 
Meung 47 462 3 Dittes 
Baugeney f 147 44 | % © Ditto 
Pithviers 1457-33: 33 | Eſſoule 
Clery ' 47 46 |] 2 6 
SGergau 47 31 | 2 22 | Loire 
Chaumorit 47 35 | 2 8 
St. Aubin [47 46] 3 9 | 
Sully | 47 44| 3 Loire, 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaRures, Fe. 
Orleanois, properly ſo called, is one of the fineſt 
countries in France, being fertile in corn, wine, and 

fruit, and abounding in cattle, game, and fiſh. | 

Orleans, the capital, is the principal town in the 
province, is about four miles in circuit, and hag a fine 
bridge over the Loire of ſixteen arches, but the ſtreets 
are narrow, and the houſes mean. On account, how- 
ever, of its ſituation in the middle ofthe Loire, it is the 
| magazine of the whole trade of the Kingdom, eſpecial- 
ly in corn, wine, brandy, and ſpices. It alſo deals 
conſiderably in ſheep-ſkins and ſtockings, of which 

I: large quantities are made here. 


— 


* 


P E RC H E, 
CONTAINING 35 MILES BY 30. 
by Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. © 
Mortagn 9 148 36] o 47 Es 
_ Tourouvre 45 $74 ©---43- 
Beleſme 48 23 oO 37 | 
Nogent 48 14| o 58 | Huiſne © 
_ Moutiers 8 | 48 241.0 19 | Eure 


"_ Soil, Produce, Trade, N a, e. 


| 


{ 


| Perche and Maine are under one government, ſub- 


ject to the parliament of Paris. Perche is a hilly 
country, of which the eminences are only fit for 
paſture ; but the intermediate vallies bear all kinds of 
grain and hemp. There are but very few vineyards, 
and theſe few produce but very poor wine; but to J. 


Ax 


« 


| 


r RAR C KE. 


1 RY 4. 


© 


formerly anEarldom, but has been united to the crown 
ever ſince the year 1584. The capital, Mans, is an an | 
cient, large, and populous place, famous for its wax | 


Kt 


make amends, they kde great plenty of drchard fruit, 
There are here alſo ſome iron mines and mineral wa. - 
ters. The towns have nothing remarkable. 


MAINE 


CONTAINING 88 MILES BY $0. - 


-— 


Towns. [Lat. V. Lon. E. Rivers, 
Mans ELN 
IMNayenne 48 230 19H} Mayenne 
j Ernee | 1 48 41% 33% Ernee 
Ambrures 448 27] 0% 20% Mayenne 
Laſſay 148 30 0 * 7W] Ditto 
Coupetraine 148 30 © 4 [Ditto 
Beaumont £ 48 17] o 34 | Sarte 
| | Colme | 48 20|0- 55 | Ome 
Sinn le Gulliaum | 48 15|o 18 | Veſgre 
Laval & 143 80 18} Mayenne 
Vallon T8 0 0 22 55 
Sable ; 87 110% 4 | Verguette 
Chatteau de Loire | 47 43| © 55 | Loire 
Mondubleau - 47 $44 £©:.15:: 8 
Beſſe 47 480 55 | Braye 
| Malicorne 47 $1 . 


jo” Soil, Produce, Trade Aon; Ws... 


Maine abounds i in corn, wine, flax, and cattle, and 
bas alſo mines of iron and quarries of marble. It was 


and ſtuffs. Mayenne is alſo a handſome town, as 
are . but — have N remarkable. 


Anjou AND SAUMOROITS, 


CONTAINING 75 MILES BY 30. 


— 


Towns. | Lat N. | Tow. E. [ s.” . Rivers. | 
——— ᷑ͤ ͤ———ññññññ—5—5r¼iä m 
Angers 147 26 |o 11] Loire = 
Craon 147 49 | © 35, Oudon 
Chatteau Gontier- | 47 48 | © 19H] Maycnne 
Ponance 47 40 G 4391 - 
Segre 147 40 1] 0 26 Oudon 
Chatteauneuff 47 42 lo gW., Sarte 
| Duretal 47 38 ]o 8 | Loire 
La Fleche 47 41 |o 36 | Ditto 
Le Lude 47 40 | © 48 | Ditto 
Bauge 47 31 |o 24 | Coeſnon 
Cande 47 300 430 
Beaufort 47 250 11 | Coeſnon 
Pont de Cee 147 23 jo 3M] Loire 
Saumur 147 15 | o 23 | Argenton 
Jallais 47 1240 25 — 
Chalone 47 200 18 Layen 
Chollet 47 10 24W| Serre 
Monfacon 147 $s [o 43MH| Ditto oF 
» Argenton la vile 46 330 7 | Argenton 


I The manufactures here conſiſt ef fine woollen ſtuffs 


WY * 88 


fruit, flax, and hemp. It has alſo excellent. paſtures, 
upon which are reared large herds of cattle. Here 
alſo are large mines of iron, coal, and ſaltpetre, 
together with quarries of ſtone, fate, aud marble. The 
country is watered, with no leſs than 49 rivers, of 
which 6 are navigable : It enjoys its own laws, but 


gers, is a large populous city, containing above oo 
houſes. The cathedral is remarkable for three very 
high ſteeples built on its portico, of which, that in 
the middle reſts on the foundations of the other two. 
This city. is defended by a caſtle, flanked with ſeveral 
large towers, and has a half- moon at the gate, which 

leads to the ſuburbs. This fort alſo ſerves as a pri- | 
fon for confining ftate criminals. The univerſity here | 
is not inferior to any in France. 


| and civil law are taught here. A royal academy was 
alſo eſtabliſhed in 1615, with the ſame privileges as 
that of Paris. It conſiſts of. 36 members, who muſt 
all be natives, or at leaſt inhabitants of the province. 


 Airiped with filk and gold, bleached wax, linen cloth, 
fine ſugar, Ke. 

Saumur is the FEA of t the Saumurois, and has an 
important paſſage over the Loire, upon which there 
is famous 8288 1 | 


} 


BEAUCE, 


CONTAINING 60 MILES BY 45. 


& Soil, Produce, Trade, nn Se. 


Beauce is ſo very fruitful, particularly in fine wheat, 
that it is Called the granary of Paris. Its capital, 
Chartres, is an ancient town, and by no means incon- 
tderable. Its cathedral is an elegant ſtructure, and 
the other buildings are very handſome. The princi- 


FRANCE. 


| 1 I Soll, Product, Trade, Mannfa@ures, &c. 
| Anjou is a pleaſant country, being. a ſucceſſion of 
Kills and vallies producing corn of every kind, wine, 


| ſubje&t to the parliament of Paris. The capital, An- 


and is fertile thronghout. 


Beſides the liberal | 
arts, mathematics, phyſic, and divinity, the canon ' 


corn- fields. 
were very powerful; but in 1391 it was ſold to a prince 


SES HR | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Chartres“ F 5 Eure 1. 
Maintenon 48 35 1 47 Ditto N 
Nogent le Roi 48 39 1 44 | Ditto 4 
Gaillarlon J 48 32 1 53 Fo 
Ablis „ „% $24 *» 5] 49 
| Bonneval ö 48 8 1 40 - Loire 
Aurſeau 1 48 271 56 | 
St, Arnoul | 48 | 34 | 2 120 Orge 


Pal trade of the — conliſts' i in corn. Maintenon | 
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is only remarkable for giving title to 80 celebrate 


Madam Maintenon. 
V EN D O 8 M O 1 8. 


' CONTAINING 25 MILES BY 17. 


—— 


Towns, 


| Lat. N. Lon. E. 1 ners. 
Vendoſme 47 441 30 | Loire 
Montoire 47 43 ] 1 241 Ditto 
| Chatteaudun 48 © 1 43 | Ditto 
| Marchenoir 47 45 1 48 | 


Air, Sail, in Trade, ManuſaBurer, 2 c. 
This province is divided into an higher and lower, 
It had counts of its own, 
but the male iſſue being extinQ, it was brought with 
the heireſs into the Bourbon family, and erected into 
a peerage for 9 of OR nee to ; 
| Henry 8 

B L AS Ol 8. 


: CONTAINING so MILES BY 24. 


Towne. © | Lat N. Lon. E. 1 Rivers. 
re En _ 
Bois | 47 30 1 40 | Loire 
Chambert AD 
Romoſentin 47 18 T 57 | Saudre 
Chatteauvieux 47 29|. 2 5 Beuvron 1 
La Ferte 5 47 20 | 2 15 | Saudre 


- 


1 Soil, Produce, Trade, M. 6 85 c. 
Blaſois is a very fruitful country, agreeably inter- 
ſperſed with hills, vineyards, foreſts, and plains, and 
abounding with gardens, orchards, meadows, and 
It had formerly counts of its own, who 


of the blood, and fince annexed to the crown. 


NEVERNOITIS, 


CONTAINING 45 MILES BY 25. 


Toon. 


Tat. N. Les. E. Rivers, 

Nevers g 46 37 | 3 19 | Loire 

La Charte 47- 7] 3 43 | Dato 

St. Piere n 

Dow zy 17 713 Nozain 

Decize 46 46 3 37 | Loire 

Dorne | 146 43] 3 35 

Pouilly 47 10 3 7 | Loire 

Clamecy F 
Vizilai 47 27 3 45 

Corbigny 47 13 3 40 Yonne 

Chaunanon | 47 14 | Wk | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, r. 
Nevernois is almoſt circular, and, excepting in the diſ. 
trict of Morvant, is fertile in corn, wine, and fruit, 


. „„ c os 


It has alſo large woods, with ſome pit-coal and mines | | 85 TOUR AI N. 
of iron. Nevers, the Novrodunum of Cæſar, is the ca- CONTAINING 58 MILES BY gg. 
pital. It is built in the form of an amphitheatre, and Towns, | Lat. N. | Lon E. | Fr 
| 1 | - | r —————5iqꝙ᷑ — 
has a handſome bridge over the Loire, of 20 arches. Tours lar 1's + Tere 
The inhabitants are computed at 8000, and celebrated I Amboiſe | 47 23] 1 18 Ditto 
for their porcelain, glaſs, and works in enamel. They Langes 47 20| 0 30 | Ditto 
have alſo a great trade in corn, hemp, wood, pit-coal, 23 #7. 09 4.7, 38 Vienne 
iron and tin wares. The fields about the town are ex- La Hark | 4 1 way 0 | rnb 1 
| | nne » 
tremely pleaſant, particularly the 29828 walks 1 in the | Chenonceaux „ 7 1 40 | Cher 
acjoinog park. | | Montrichard 47 16 1 33 | Ditto 
8 | La Generche Tak $2343:2 13 | 
B E R R * | 19 La Roche Pozay 6 36 1 
CONTAINING G65 MILES BY 60. „„ | 
Trex. D Ar, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufafures, Oe. 
Bourges [ 4| + 35 | Eure | Tourain owes its name to its ancient inhabitants, 
Sancerre 47 16 2 58 | Loire 2 | the Turones; the air in this province is exceedingly tem. 
Henrichemount 47 5 2 40 = | _ | perate, and the country ſo agrecable that it is called 
Conerellant ' ] 293 : 40. Saudre | the garden of France: But it is not all alike. Tic 
Aubigny | 47 27 | 2 414 | 
K 8 IN | Varennes has a ſandy ſoil, producing rye, barley, mil- 
* Dun le roy ab 43 2 45 | Aurm _ | let, garden ſtuffs, and an herb which makes a good 
3 | Chatteau-Ronx 46 7 * "3? | indre 2 | yellow dye. The Venon is richer and yeilds plenty of 
Iſſondun 46 56 | 2 10 Thiol corn, wine, and excellent fruit; La Champagne a- 
Blane 46 38] rx 35 | Creuſe lad heat, an L. B 3 
8 5 ů 1 x3 | re unds in wheat, and La Brenta is covered with vine- 
_ Bourgdeols 46 46 f $8 | Indre © yards, The capital is Tours, the ancient Cæſa- 
St. Amand : 46 39 | 2 40 | Cher | ___ ro-Dunum, which, while its manufactures of gold, 
23 9 1 57] 2 58} 5 Iſilver, and filk brocades flouriſhed, contained above 
5 A Chatre „ re goo 60,000 inhabitants; but it is now reduced to one half 
. St. Aquan 47 15 1 3: Cher | 3 : 
* „ 47 29 2 20 | Nerre 0 that number. The city is large and well built, and the 
E Angellon l47 234 2 36] itſtreets are exceedingly clean. It has alſo a very fine 
1 „ | 1 by mall, above 1000 paces in length adorned on each ſide 
1 Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, Sc. | with two rows of fine elms. 5 
F The air of Berry is reckoned very ſalubrious, and GASTINOILS, 
ü the ſoil produces plenty of rye, wheat, and wine. It | | 
3 | | 0 os CONTAINING 68 MILEs BY 36. _ 
? | alſo bears excellent flax and hemp, and irs paſtures feed „FF 
5 great numbers of cattle, eſpecially ſheep, which are | — — — a ad 3 = | _ — 
much valued for the fineneſs of their wool, In one | Montargis 48 © | 2 88 Loing 
place of the province they alſo find oker, a rarity in . 1 
F The cant by B | SE has St. Fargeau $7 3s 3 1o | Ditto | 
W 0 f © cap! 9 a Is 8 aims * Ove 55000 Coſne | 47 21 3 o Loire ay 
inhabitants. The palace built here by prince John of | priaxe a7 38] 2 53 | Ditto 
France is a magnificent edifice. In one part of it the | Gien 47 41 ; 2 48 | Ditto 
- governor reſides, and the other is reſerved for the — e 48 25] 2 25 Jun 
. * a* ; | | ors a7 FI 2 41 
courts of juſtice. The town-houſe erected by Jaques | wegen | iy} WP Sp ver q anten 
Codur, is one of the moſt elegant buildings ever raiſed 
by private property. In he ſquare called Bourbon Air, Soil, K Prod Trade, Mana fadlurer, Oc. 
there was anciently a Roman amphitheatre. In the In La Gaſtine there are ſome mines of iron and 
75th century, when the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of | one of copper, but the land is ſtiff and hard to plough. 
almoſt all Fr anccy, Charles VII. made this the. place of Montargis, the capital, 18 but 4 ſmall place, it is, how- ; 
his reſidence, on which occaſion the Engliſh, in ridi- ever, neatly built, and has a caſtle ſituated on a hill 


cule, called him N of Derry. . _ | that commands the town and neighbourhood. . 


CONTAINING 103 MILES BY 36. 


FRAN C E. 
POICTOU any LUCONOIS, 
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but the country 1s not very produQive of corn. It 
yeilds, however, a good deal of wine, and the marſhes 


with his ſon Philip, were made priſoners. 


— | Tat. N. | Lon. w. 1 _— | 


Poi diers | 46 37| 33. Clain 
La Garnache 46 52 | 1 35 | 

Roche Serviere 46 36 3 28 4 -:> 
Maulcop 46 54] 0-40 | 
Thouars | 46 39 © 14 | Thoue 
Loudun 47 -:9:} 0 68 

Fontenai 46 30 0 47 | Verdeo 
Talmont 14 £4 1.9 [-., 

Lucon 5s 2594/8 0-1]. 

Virvone 46 28 00 Ef Clain | 
Chatellerault | 46 40 © $1£E| Vienne 
Chavigny 146 37] 0 52E. Ditto 
rr, "YG 4.9. 45, | In. 

St, Maixent 146 35 © 5 Ditto 
W $1. | 
| Sivrai | 46 9 © 2E. Charente 

| Mortemer . | 46 28 © 48. . 
Luſſac 1 46. 22 | 0 58. Vienne 
Plaiſance 146 20 85. ] Sevre 


Air, Soil, Produc e 77 ade, Manuf afures, &c. 39 
Poictou had its name from the ancient Pictoni, and is |. 
diverſified with Champaign lands, woods, and paſture- | 
grounds. The foil is various, but in general produces | 
3 apices 4 fron. The caves of Rancon, in this diſtrict, are men- 
ET py oe ee We-. when viewed with a eandle they exhibit the appear- 
O. Henry , 
France in the unfortunate reign of Henry VI. The 
capital, Poitiers, ſtands nearly on as much ground as 
Paris, but it is not peopled in proportion to its extent, 
_ —_ prog on 75 n 80 gas 0 e ed with rocks, and Coguiac is well known to us by 
A ich are dee 64 + Beckie os all ns | its excellent wine and brandy.—Saintes, the capital of 
8 8 —_ — Edward, wy a biſhop, whoſe dioceſs contains 565 pariſhes and cha- 
Black Prince, obtained a memorable victory over the 
French in the year 15 36, in which John, their king, | 


afford good paſturage. Rochefort is a new, regular, 
well built town, with a very commodious harbour. It 
is one of the ſtations for the royal navy, and has all 
the neceſſary. magazines for ſhipping, and a ſpacious | 
dock. Rochelle is another good port, where a con- 
fiderable trade is carried on with the Weſt Indies. 


The principal manufactures are the OE: of ſugary 
and making porcelain. 


ANGOUMOIS axv SAINTONGE, - 


| CONTAINING $7 MILES BY 30. 


* 


' | Towns. Lat. N. — Lon. . | Rivers. 
= Angoleſme |] 45 23 © -20E.) Charente 
Chatteau Neuf | 45 23 © 7E.| Ditto 
Cogniac | 45 25 | © 8 [| Ditto 
—_ 45 26 | © 2E.| Ditte 
Rochefoucaut | 45 44 | © 28E. 
Ferteuil 45 33 © 23. 
} Ruttex | 45 59 | O 21K. 
Saintes 45 45 | © 45E| Charente 
Pons 45 -30 | © SE.] Seigne 
St. John D* Angeli 45 3% o 36 Buttone 


a Sail, Sober Trade, ManufeBures, 05 c. 


| Angoumois produces corn, wine, paſtures, and fſaf- 
tioned as very wonderful. They are quite dark, but 


ance of noble and ſpacious apartments, with ſtatues of 


men, figures of animals, n N engraved, 
altars, & c. 


Angoleſme is ſeated on the top of a hill 88 


| Saintonge, is only a ſmall ill- built place, but the ſee of 


pels. Some curious ruins diſcover its antiquity, as a 
| triuwphal arch, ſuppoſed to have been erected in the 
reign of Tiberius, the ruins of an amphitheatre, of 
ſundry aqueducts, and a capitol. Pons is a handſome 

town, ſtanding high on the little river Seigne, over 
which it has ſeveral bridges; whence it derives its name. 


AUNOILS, 
CONTAINING 40 MILES BY 22, 
Towns.” | Lat. N. | Lon. W. | Rivers. 
| Rochelle 490 1075 2: '$ 
Rochefort ac 47 | $ © | Charente 
Marenes . | 


\ 


Air, Soil, 3 Trade, M. uni fadtures, Oc. 


Aunois has ſome good harbours along the mr 


| | It is divided into the upper, and lower, contains three 

| pariſh churches, three alms houſes, and a commandery 

of the knights of Malta. St. John P' Angeli was 

{ populous and well fortified while it continued in the 

hands of the proteſtants, but its fortifications were 

frond in 1621 by Lewis XIII. and the town deprive# 
of its PS Its brandy is in bigh 3 


A 


F R 


'ISLE OF FRANCE. 
Comprebending e of France Proper, Valuis, Vex in Francois, Beau- 
voiſin, Soiſſonois, Laonots, Brie, rn ow; and part of 
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os Ts. 
CONTAINING JO MII.FS BY 9O. 
Tootvnr. | Lat. N. Lon. E. | * Rivers. 
Paris a3-+ 514-3 35 | Seine 
Montmorency N 49 0 2 34 
Dammnzartin 149. 3 „ 
Charenton 148 49] 2 ac | Maerne 
Argenteuil | 48 57 | 2 3˙ | Seine 
St. Dennis 48 56 2 36 | Mobret 
Montmaectre,, | 48 52 3 335 | 
St. Cloud 48 511 2 28 [Seine 
Verſailles © 48 49 | 2 30 | 
Nanterre 48 53 21 27 | 
Recel. 48 52 2 27 RE 
St. Maut 48 49 2 43 | Maerne 
Bourg la Reine 43 47 | 2 34 | Bievre 
St. Germains 148 54 | 2 30 | Seine 
Pontoiſe 49 3| $ 30 | Oiſe 
Mante 48 58 | 2 _ © | Seine 
Meulun * 149 1 2 10 Ditto 
Triel | 143 49 | 2 15 | Ditto 
Magny "T0 TE 01... 6 
TE 49 9] 2 12 | Veiſne TY 
Beaumont 4 82 31 J Oiſe a | 
Lufarche 49 6| 2 39 | Luſe 
Claye © 48 57 | 2 56 .- 
Lagney 148 52 \ 2 $7 | Maerne 
St. George | 48 43] 2 4x | Yeres 
'Tournan #48 44 | $ IO |} Ditto 
Chilles . 148 52 | 2 30. 
Houdan 48 47 | 32 Vegre 
Corbeil 438 37 | 2 47 | Seine 
Melun 48 32 2 55 | Ditto 
Poiſſy 483 32 2 18 Ditto 
Dreux 48 41] 1 41] Blaiſe 
Anet 48 31 | Tx 44 | Eure 
ZBeauvaes 49 26] 2 22 | Therin 
Clermont 49 24 . 
Compiegne 49 26 3 5 | Aiſne 
genlis 49 17 2 47 | Therain 
Villers 49 16 3 10 | Otelet 
Soiſſons 49 22 | 3 29 | Aeſne 
Braine 49 20 | 3 43 | Veſe 
LH 19 514 40]: 
Noyon 149 39 3 1s | Oyle 
Meaux 48 5763 0 Maerne 
Dourdon 48 29 2 20 | Orge 
Corbeil 48 36 | 2 41 | Juyne 
Nemoure 48 12 | 2 51 | Lion 
Fountainbleau 48 22] 3 30 


ti ir, Soil, Probs Trads M 8 e. | 


The air of this province is very ſalubrious, and. 


the ſoil exeredingly fertile 1 in n nine, corn, and fruit. 


* 
*** 


a A. „* Y 


N C E. 


| 


— 


Pais, tha capital of this province, and metropol : 
of the kingdom, is ſeated in a large plain, is of a 
circular form, and, including the ſuburbs, is about 
18 miles in circumference. : Its ſtreets have been 


| computed at 912, lined with about 20,000 houſes | 
| from four to ſeven ſtories high, excluſive of churches, 2 


chapels, convents, colleges, communities, and ware. 
houſes. The whole inhabitants are ſaid to amount to 
450,000. Here are 67 churches, 47 of which are 
pariſh churches ; 3 abbies and 12 priorics for men, and 
7 abbies and 6 priories for women; 17 collegiate 
churches, 13 of which have chapters; 50 convents and 
fraternities of eccleſiaſtics and lares; 43 nunneries and 
14 female communities; 11 ſeminaries, 26 hoſpitals, 


and 40 chapels, 1 univerſity and 6 academics, beſides 


3 others for bodily exerciſe ; 5 public libraries, 4 royal . 
palaces, 4 caſtles, and above 100 hotels, ſome of which 
are ſtately ſtructures; 73 market-places, 60 fountains, 
12 bridges over the Seine, and 11 gates. Among the 
inconveniences which the Pariſians labour under, that 


oy of bad water is none of the leaſt. They have little 
>: 414 but what i 18 furniſhed them by che Seine, and that i 18 | 


fetid and occaſions dyſenteries; what elſe they hace 
is ſtill worſe, .being productive of the gravel and ſtone. 
The ſtreets are only lighted 6 months in the year, 


and that too very awkwardly, by hanging up lanthorns 
upon cords acroſs the ſtreet from one window to ano- 
ther. This great city confiſts of 3 parts, namely, the 

town, which lies on the north ſide of the river; the 


city, which is ſurrounded by itz and the univerſity, with 
1 2 ſuburbs, which lie ſouth of the river. Of all theſe, 
the city is the cleaneſt, and ' poſſeſſed by the moſt 
wealthy inhabitants. Of the bridges, that called the 
Pont-Neuf, is by far the moſt elegant. It is ſupported 
by 12 arcades, and, including the parapets, is 72 feet 


broad, of which zo feet in the middle are paved fora 


carriage-way, and half the remainder raiſed on each fide 


| for a foot-path. In the center of the bridge is a noble 
| equeſtrian ſtatue of Henry IV. in braſs, ſtanding 
on a marble pedeſtal, Among rhe moſt conſiderable 


palaces, we may mention the Louvre, which 1s con- 


ſidered as the principal ornament of the city. The 
plan of the whole forms an equilateral quadrangle, 
containing a court in the center 376 fect ſquare, It 


is 3 ſtories high, at leaſt the new part, the firſt of the 


Corinthian order, the ſecond of the Compoſite, and 


| the third of the Attic. At ſome diſtance behind it ſtand 


the Tuilleries, a ſingle range of building, with a dome 


| in the middle, and a pavilion at each cud. Behind it 


FR A 


are pleaſant gardens adorned with fine walks plan- 
ted with evergreens and other trees, with beautiful 


parterres, in which may be ſeen all the year ou exe· | 


ty flower in its ſeaſon. © 

Of the churches, the cathedral called Notredame, 
a Gothic building, is the moſt remarkable. It is 396 

feet long, 140 broad, and 102 in beight. 
fit towers there are 2 bells, one of which weighs 
40, o, and the other - 31,000 pounds. Among 
the ſquares, the moſt famous is La Place de Victoires. 
The ſtatue in it, of Lewis XIV. is accounted among 
the beſt pieces of ſtatuary in Europe. 


weighs above 30,000 pounds. The triumphal arch, 
in the opinion of the French, ſurpaſſes every thing 
of the kind in Europe. The ſtructure i is indeed noble, 
the orders of the columns being finely deſigned, and 
the captives and ang e executed in a moſt admir- 
able manner. a 

Here ars ſeveral courts, whoſe juriſdiction is very 
extenſive. The Parliament is the laſt reſort in all 
caſes, where the crown does not interpoſe ; a general 
court of the juſtices in Eyre, a court of the conſtables 
and marſhals of France, a court of admirality; the 
baillwie of the palace, the court of the chatelet, of 
which the provoſt or mayor, with the four echevins or 
aldermen, and 26 counſellors, are judges; an election, 
a alt office; a court of the warren of the Louvre, for 
the neee of the game; the court of the hotel 
de ville, which has the cognizance of whatever reſpects 
the rents and impoſts belonging to the city; and the 
court of the conſuls, where every ny Tn to 
commerce is diſcuſſed. 

The trade of this city wich the other parts of the 
kingdom, is very conſiderable, and their commerce 
| vith foreigners extenſive. The manufactures of gold, 
filver, and filk, amount to a very large ſum annually, 
belides their other ſtuffs and manufactures, which a are 

neither few nor inconſiderable. 

In this government there are ſeveral royal 3 
beſides thoſe in the city, of which we ſhall only men- 
tion Verſailles, the reſidence of the-French monarchs: 
It ſtands on a riſing ground, in a fine hunting country, 
about four leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Paris. Tt was | 
originally only a hunting-ſeat, but Lewis XIV. charm- 
ed with its ſituation, converted the village into a fine 
town, and the caſtle, into the nobleſt palace in the 
vorld. The fide fronting the ſtables is not anſwerable 
in magniſioence to the reſt, but that facing the gar. 


. 


In one of 


It is 3o feet 
high, of braſs, and was eaſt all at once, though it 


. 


dens is extremely fine. Its roof glitters with gold, 
and has a ſine effect when ſeen at à diſtance, and the 
| gardens, ſtatues, canals, groves, grottos, fountains, 
and other water-works, far ſurpaſs any thing of the 
kind to be ſeen in Italy: At the ſame time, the riches 
and beauty within, are every way ſuited to the gran- 
deur without. The" water-works are ſupplied from 
the Seine, by means of a hydraulic engine, conſiſting 
of 14 wheels turned by the current, which ſet 223 
pumps agoing at once; theſe throw up the water 
into a tower, at the diſtance of 610 fathoms from the 
river. Thence the water is conveyed through iron 
pipes, of 18 inches bore, into the reſervoirs of Marley, 
| which ſupply all the water-works of Marley and Ver- 
ſailles. It would take up a volume to deſcribe the 
magnificence of the palace, the rich furniture and 
paintings with which it is adorned, and the beauties of 
the gardens, ſtatues, water-works, parks, &c. of Ver- 

failes, beſides other royal ſeats, as thoſe of Marley, 
| Fountainbleau, Mudon, &c. any of which is ſufficient 
to diſplay the dignity of the firſt crowned head in 
Europe. The land in the neighbourhood of this ca- 
| pital is in general flat and even, intermixed but with 
a very few eminences. Towards the north the ſoil 
is rich, and produces large quantities of corn; but on 
| the other fide it 18 ſandy and full of ſwamps. The cul- 
| tivation, however, is carried very high, and the art 
of gardening is brought to ſuch perfeRion, that 
in the midſt of .winter they raiſe in their kitchen- 
gardens thoſe vegetables which in other places of the 
ſame latitude can only be produced in ſummer. With- 
in the election of Paris, they make at an average 16,000 


and its environs. 
Under the government of Paris there are ſeveral 
palaces and little towns, of which the following are 
the principal. In the foreſt of Vencennis, which 
reaches almoſt to the gates of Paris, there is a palace 
in the form of an oblong ſquare, which has been im- 
proved and beautified by ſeveral of the grand Mo- 
narques. It is compoſed of ſeveral ſquare towers, a- 
dorned with pyramids, and with beautiful paintings on 
the windows. About 3 miles to the weſt, in the wood of 
Boulogne, is another, called the roy ral palace of Ma- 
drid. It conſiſts of a ſuit of buildings 3 ſtories high, 
and the arches are incruſted with tiles, that reflect a 
luſtre in ſunſhine. Ruel is celebrated for the elegant 


ſeat built by Cardinal Richlieu; and St. _ for es 
duke of Bourbon's Dales. | 


þ * al 


hogſheads of wine, which is all conſumed in Paris 5 


Comprebending Metz, Verdun, Teoulois, and Alſace, 
| CONTAINING IOO MILES BY 100. 


— ——— 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Nanufactures, Ke. 
The Dutchies of Lorrain and Bar eame into the poſ- 


ſeſſion of France about the year 1733, in lieu of which, 


_ the Duke was {till to retain the titles, and with them, 


— Attn 


Towns. | Lat. N. Lon. K. | Rivers. 
Metz 49 11 7 -15 | Moſelle 
Sar-Lewis 49 22 | 6 49 | Sare 
Vaucoleurs | 48. 33 | 5 $55 [ Meuſe 
Verdun 149 7] 5 25 | Ditto 
Toul 48 44 6 © | Moſelle 
Stenay 49 26] 5 19 | Neuſe 

| James | 49 23] 5 30 | Chiers 
Pun 49 22 5 3 | Meuſe 
Longows 149 28] 5 38] 
St. Michel | 48 55 | 5 43 | Meuſe 
Commercy 48 8 5 43 | Ditto 
Pont-a-Moufſon 48 56| 6 21 | Moſelle 
_ Mandreſs 48 53] 5 56 
Nancy 48 45} 6 187 | Meurte 
Luneville 48 39] 6 37 | Veſouze 
Bar-le-duc 48 44] 5 12 Ornain 
Ligny 48 41] 5 17 | Ditto 
Hattonchattel | 49 © | 5 4814 
La Mothe 48 19 5 45 
Phatſbourg 48 46 7 23; |} Sor 

Fenneſtrange 48 52 7 11 Sare 
Betche 49 0 7 30 Schwolle 
Bouquenon 48 38] 7 11 | Sare 
Petite Pierre 48 53] 7 4 + 
Sarbourg 48 48 | 7 16 | Sare 
Freſne 49 8 5 27 | | 
Landau 49 48 5 | Quiech 
Wuſſemburg 48 48 8 o | Lauter 
Hagenau 49 45 | 7 45 | Moter 
Saverne 48 43 6 38 Sor 
Straſburg 48 35 7 44 Il 
—_ 48 35 | 7 19 Sor 
St. Dee 48 237 35 | Meutre | 
Scelſtat 48 19 7 30 I 1 
New Breſach 148 10 7 40 | Rhine 1 
Colmar 48 0] 7 29 lll 
Eſpinal 148 17 6 30 Moſelle 
Marie-aux-Mines | 48 21 7 19 Leber 
Remeremont 48 10 | 6 35 | Moſelle 
Rhenau = 48 23] 7 36 | Rhine 
Enſeſnum 47 58} 7 30 m 
Munſter 48 5 6 38 Feck 
Kaſerſperg 48 10 7 2 Weis 
Jurkheim 48 12 7 29 | Feck 

| Benfelden 48 24 | 7 30 | Scher 
Meltzham 48 32 7 36 | Bruſch 
Druſenham 48 43 7 49 | Moter 
Turqueſton 48 40 ][ 7 10 Vezou 
TW: 48 30 | 6 33 | Sulle 


| FTFRANTE 
' LORRAIN AND BAR-LE-DUC, 


mountains of Waſgau, are found agates, chalcedonies, 


| 


* 


| yet completed, and the long ſquare before it, gives it 


{ ſome broad ſtraight fireets, lined with handſome 
| houſes, but they are generally low. 


Pry adn. ts 


1 cations, it is defended by a fine citadel. 


i 


þ 


| 


| 


; [ wood, flax, tobacco, pulſe, and fruit trees. It has alſo 


vered with foreſts, in which are pine trees 120 feet 


Lorrain, is Nancy, the ancient reſidence of the Dukes. 


| city and diſtrict was annexed to the crown of France, 


in the year 1648. Toulois is only a ſmall territory, 
| which fell under the power of the French, at the ſame 


| 


N 


„ 


the Dutchy of Tuſcany in Italy. The climate is tem. 
perate and the ſoil fruitful. There are, indeed, ſeveral 
(RI and mountains, which furniſh plenty of game 
and excellent paſture. Here are alſo ſalt ſprings, with 
{ome mines of, iron, copper, tin, and filver. In the 


and other gems. Its lakes remarkably abound in fiſh; 
the profits of the fiſhing on Lindre alone, amounting 
to 16, ooo livres per annum. The little trade carried 
on here conſiſts in corn, and linen. The capital of 


The old part of the town makes but a mean appear - 
ance, only the palace begun by Duke Joſeph, and not 
an air of grandeur. The new town is larger, and has 
Bar- le. duc has 
alſo a ducal palace, and is otherwiſe a handſome well 
built town, 

Verdun' extends along is Meuſe, and has a good 
many towns and villages, but no more than one city, 
viz. Verdun, which 18 divided into three parts, the 
upper, lower, and new town. Beſides its other fortifi- 
Before this 


the biſhop was a prince of the empire, and count of 
Verdun, a title he till keeps up without the reality. 
This town and diftri& fell under the power of France 


time with Verdun, bath having, near a century before, 
put themſelves under the protection of France, a cir- | 
cumſtance which at length deprived them of their li- 
berty altogether. 

The country round Metzis but rndifferently fertile, 
and produces little wheat. The capital, Metz, is a large 
| populous city, and celebrated for its ſweetmeats. Its 
' cathedral is one of the fineſt in Europe. 

| Alſace was onee a part of the German empire, is 
very fertile, producing cornof every kind, wine, paſture, 


mines of ſilver, copper, and lead, and mineral ſprings. 
It is diverſified with pleaſant hills and mountains co- 


high. Proteſtants are tolerated here, a thing rather 
| uncommon in France. The capital, Straſburg, is an 
ancient, large, handſome, ſtrong, and populous city, 
containing above 200 ſtreets, and many elegant buil-· 


| dings, It has a wooden-bridge over the Rhine, fad 


r 1 4 


to be hs duet in Europe. The cathedral i is alſo very t: 


handſome, and its ſteeple is 500 feet high. The clock 
here is 
but the motion of the heavenly bodies, and an artificial 
cock crows every hour. This province fell into the 
hands of the French in the year 1681, when the for- 


tiications of Straſburg were much improved and aug- 


mented. The ſupreme magiſtrate here is the royal 
prætor, who takes care of the king's rights, and that 
nothing be done in the college of magiſtrates rant 
to his Majeſty's pleaſure. . 

Among the curioſities within this ech are the 
furniture and ornaments that Lewis XIV. preſent- 
ed to it, which are extremely rich and magnificent. 
Fifty perſons were ſaid to have been employed 11 
years in making them, and they coſt that prince 
600,000 dollars : 'The principal of theſe, is a ſplendid 
altar-cloth. Here alſo are a triple ſet of meſſal veſt- 
ments and altar furniture,- 6 large filver chandeliers, 
each ſo heavy, that 1t requires a man of great ſtrength 
tocarry it, and a crucifix of double the weight. Theſe | 
ſeven peices of plate, = ge *. 1066 pounds 
8 ounces. 

Here alſo are 3 collegiate churches, two of which 


are parochial, together with 4 others belonging to 
the Romiſh community; but the Lutherans are in 


poſſeſſion of St. Thomas's. church, in which the illu- 


ſtrious Count Maurice of Saxony was interred, in the 


year 1751. The proteſtants, however, perform their 
public worſhip at Wolnſhum, and not in the city. 
The univerſity and gymnafium here, are Lutherans, 
and they have an anatomical theatre, a phyſic garden, 
and a rgyal ſociety, founded in 1752, particularly 


inſtituted for the natural hiſtory of Alſace. It has 


alſo 6 convents, and, till lately, a college of Jeſuits. 
To this city belong 5 diſtrits; and the biſhopric of 
Straburg alſo comprehends à conſiderable tract of 


territory, ſubject to the biſhop as a temporal lord. 


It lies ſcattered in upper and lower Alſace, and on 
the other fide of the Rhine, where he has two di- 
ſtriets. He is ſubject to France, but by virtue of the 
diſtricts on the other fide of the Rhine, he has a voice 
and ſeat in the diet of the Empire. 'The city council 
here, is compoſed of Lutherans and Roman catholics, 
of each an equal number, but moſt of the burghers 
are Lutherans. 

Zaburn was the uſual RET IFER of the + his of 
= till the place embraced the Lutheran reli- 


much admired, it not only ſhows the hours, ; a 
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CHAMPAIGNE, 
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. 
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Comprebending Champaigne Proper, Sennois, Buſſigni, Brie- Champes 
FEY nois, Rhemiis, Retbelcts, Pertbois, Chalenois, and Valoge, 


CONTAINNG 162 MILES BY I12. 


Towns. © 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Man ufatures, & 25 


This province owes its name to the large plains in 


4 Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 

Charleville | US» 50 | 4 55 | Meuſe 
Sedan 49 42 | 5 12 Ditto 
Retel | 242-485] - 
Attignx | 49 30 4 33 | Keſne 
Granpre 149 - 22 | 5 11 | Aire 
Rheims 49 18 | 4 20 | Vele 
Fere Jark 49 11-| 3 4s | Ourg 
Meaux _- 148 55 | 3 +43 | Marne 
Chatteau Thierly- | 49 2{ 3 40 | Blaiſe — 
Ay. „ 2] 4. 4234 Ma 

| Epernag 49 T1 | 4 19 | Ditto 
St. Menchood 49 6 | 5 6 | Acſne. 
Chalons 48 55 | 4 45 | Blaiſe 
Colomiers 48 0 3 19 | Moren 
Sezane 48 40 3 «x3 | Ditto : 
Fere Champ. 48 - at 1 4 $0: 
Provins x 48 34 | 3 26 | 
St. Dizier 48 33} 5 12 | Marne 
Vetry 48 40 | 4 57 Blaue 
Montirander at 22 5 3 | 
Bar 48 9 4 450 | Seine 
Joinville 48 22| 5 15 | Marne 
Nogent 48 25 | 3 38 | Seine 
Troyes 48 17 | 4 5 | Ditto 
Chaumont 1 s '23 | Marne 
Langreſs 47 51 5 34 | Ditto 
Sens 48 9 3 27 | Sorin 
Joany - 47 357 | 3 35 | Ditto 

St. Florentin 1 47 538 | 3 53 | Armanzen 
 Tonerre 47 49 | 4 7 | Ditto 
Fiſmes : 149 14 | 4 8 | Veſle 
Vaſy : 48 21 5 3 |} Blaiſe 
Eclairon 148 24 | 4 54 | Ditto 
Montigny 148 2| 5 27 | Meuſe 
Paraen 49 34 | 4 30 | Aeſne 
Meziers 149 49 | 4 57 | Meuſe 

| Doucherry 1 49 43 | 5 20 | Ditts 
Mouſon 1 49 34 | 5 22 | Ditto 
Chabli 47 $2 | 3 43 | Sorin 
Bray 48 2: | 3 20 | Seine 
Arque 47 55 | 4 357 | Aube 

| Monſaugeon 07 40-3 413 

Champlite C47 at 2 23 i 

Avenay 48 5x | 4 28 | Marne 
Autruy 49 13 | 4 50 | Aeſne 
Rocroy $9 ©} 4 40 

Aubigny 49 32 | 4 28 

Cornuey IS 49 28 | 4 10 | Suippe- 


its center, though its borders are full of hills and fo. | 


Mm 


. | reſts, it produces — of grain, but it is particularly 
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famous for its wine, which brings a high price, and is 
exported in great quantities. The natural commodi- 
ties, in which the inhabitants trade, are corn, wine, | 
iron, wood, and cattle, with filk and woollen ſtuffs, 
nen, &c: It is ; governed by the parliament, chamber 
of acccunts, and exchequer of Paris, excepting the 
territory of Sedan; which belongs to the parliament of 
 Mentz. Troyes, the ancient Auguſtomana, is ſeated | 
in lower Champaigne, and is pretty large and popu- 
lous, but far leſs than. formerly. Its trade confiſts 
chiefly i in linen, flax, hemp, and: cotton fuſtians, can- 
vas, wax, and tallow vandles, needles, ſerges, and ta- 
5 peſtry. Chalons is alſo a large eity, and the inhabi- 
tants have conſiderable manufaQtures of ſhalloons, and 
other woollen ſtuffs. Rheims, the ancient Durocor- 
in France. It is about 4 miles in circuit, and contains 
ſeveral fine ſquares, ſpacious ſtreets, handſome. houſes, 
and magnificent churches. The city carries ona con- 


ſiderable trade in wine, woollen, ſilk ſtuffs, and ginger- 


bread. It has ſeveral con{pieuous remains of Roman | 
antiquities, particularly three gates of the city, which, 
. to this day, are called by the Pagan names * Mars, 
Phoebus, and Ceres. 

Sens is the Angendicum of the ancients. It is large, 
but not populous in proportion, though very commo- 
diouſly ſituated for trade. It is the ſee of an archbi- 


ſhop. The cathedral is much admired for its ſtately 
front, being adorned with various figures and Jofty | 


towers. 


The high altar is alſo very magnificent, hav- 


ing a table of gold enriched with precious ſtones;. on. 


which is repeſented in. rehevo, the four Evangeliſts, 
together with. St. Stephen, to whom the cathedral is 
dedicated. 
Meaux is alſo an ancient city; ſeated in a plentiful 
country. Its trade conſiſts chiefly in corn, wool 
and cheeſe. Aubigny, gives title of Duke in France, 
to the Duke of Richmond in England, in right of 
the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, who. was alſo Dutclieſs 


of Aubigny. Vetry is a populous place and has a. 


_ conſiderable trade; and though the houſes are anly of 
wood, they bave a-good appearance. 
very bandiome town. 


Charleville is a 
The ſtreets are quite ſtraight, 
and the houſes of an equal height, with ſlate roofs. 
There is affo one handſome ſquare, and in the center 
a beautiful fountain. It is only ſeparated by a bridge 
and cauſeway from Meziers. Sedan is a. very ſtrong 


town, and one of the moſt important keys in the king- 
dom. It has a thriying manufacture of woollen cloths 


N C E. 


25 miles N. E. of Paris, and contains a provincial and 


torum, is one of the moſt ancient and celebrated citics | 
that order in. France. On the altar of its. church, is. 
| great that he could not get: to the font with the uſual. 


1547-and-1549. The cathédral of our Lady is a fine 


ctpal door is-of exquiſite workmanſhip, and the great 


„ | France, perpetual legate of the ſee of Rome, and pri- 
| mate of all Gallia Belgica. He alſo crowns the king. 


and fluffs. Several councils have * held in this 
city, of which the moſt famous is, that in the year- 
1140. It contains a foreſt ee a Provincial diſtrict, 
and ſalt office. | 
Meaux, the ancient. Meldi, the capital of a ait id, 
called Brie Champenoiſe, is ſeated on the river Marne, 


foreſt comt, & 0. It has. alſo a general Jieutenant; 
and particular governor. The biſhop i is ſuffragan to | 
the archbiſhop of Paris. His dioceſs is. divided by 
the river Marne into two large archdeaconries, to 
each of which belong three large. deanries; under 
both theſe are ꝗ · abbies, 7 chapters, and 227 pariſhes, 
The biſhop!s annual revenue amounts to 22,000 liy- 
res; and his.donation at the court of Rome to 2000 
florins. Beſides the cathedral, there are in this city, 
chapter, 5,abbies, ſeveral convents,. 1- alms houſe, 
and an: hoſpital. The. abbey of benedictines of St. 
Remy in Rheims, is by far the nobleſt belonging to- 


kept the holy phial, which, at the baptiſm of: Claris 
in. 496, they pretend was brought. from heaven by a: 
dove at the entreaty of that ſaint; the crowd being ſo 


Oil. 


The univerſity here was founded in the year 
ſtructure, though of Gothic architecture. The prin- 


altar, at which the kings of France are crowned, is. 
plated with. gold. The treaſure of this cathedral muſt 
be very. conſiderable, as the king, at every coronation, 
gives, an offering here. The bool of the goſpel, upon 
which the king takes the coronation-oath)y is in the 
Sclavonic tongue; and the cover is of gold: ſet with 
gems. The archbiſhop is the firſt: duke and peer of 


His annual revenue amounts to 50,000. livres, out ol 
which, or by raiſing contributions, he muſt pay to the 
court. of Rome 4750. florins. Pill the Jeſuits were 
expelled, they had here a large ſeminary, and a free 
college. Beſides. the cathedral, there are 3 collegiate 
churches, 5. abbies, and 9 convents. Trevoux, the 
ancient Tivurtium, is the capital of the ancient princi- 
pality of Dombes, the reſidence of a governor, and 
ſeat of a parliament, a diſtrict court, and a mint. It i 
ſaid. to have derived: its name from its ſituation on 
one of the high. ways, which Agrippa made into 


Gaul, and which. here divides it into. 3 branches. 


FRANCE. 


BURGUNDY AND FRANCHE- COMPTE, 


| Comprebending Dijonois, Autonots, Chalonois, Auxois, Auxerrois, 


Cbharolois, Briennois, Macconois, Dole, Amont, Aval, OP 


Beuge. Ger, Dombes, Montbelliard, 
CONTAINING 140 MILES BY. 130. 


— 


; Towns, 


Dijon 
Auxerre 
vermanton 
Cravan 
Chatillon: 
Juſſey 
Charlieu 
Semur 
Avalon. 
gaulien 


5 Tallant: 
Veſoul 


Rey 

St. Loup : 
Conflans 
Baumes 
Gray 
Autrey 
Peſmey 


_ Marnay' 
Beſancon: 


Monbard: 
Monreal 

Dueſna 

Ougni 

Chanceaux 
. 
Mont St. Jean 

St. Jean de Laune 
Dole 

Ornans 


Villaſans 


Oi ingey-' 
Saliues 
Arbois 
Pontarlier 
Bellegarde 
Verdun 
Autun 
Ghatton. 
Poligny 


: Chatel-Chaton . 
6 Charottes | 


Digorn 


Tournus 


Orgelit 
Noſeroy 8 
Macon 


sr. Claude 
8 Srumer. | 

| Bourg 

8 Clugny | 


Treyoux 


 Monthelliard : 


Lat. N: | Lon. EZ. Rivers, 
$8. ]-- 4 | 73. Ouchs. - 
40 |, 3 25 | Youe 
32 | 3 38 | Cure. 
34 | 3 35 | Yone 
45 | 4 3x | Seine 
47 |: 5: 7. | Soan 
00S 94. 
39 | 4. 25 | Armangon 
26 3 57 | Cauſain 
19 . 4 15 1 5 
37 |: 6 22 Dourgeon 
33 ö 6 O-|, Soan: 
28 5 55 | Ditto 
47 | 6 30 | Iron. 

22 |' 6 38 | Doux 
24 |' 5 38 Sn 
28 . 5 38] 
17 |, 5 4% Ougnon 
18 | 6 6| Ditto 
15 6 22 Doux 
30 |- 4 19 Armancon- 
26 |, 4 2 | Seraine 
34 . 4.-37.| Seine 
32 | 4 38 | Ditto 
30 |* 4 39 | Ditto 
28 | 4 4 % — 
18 4 233 
ic |: 5 30 | Soan- 
2 |. 5 43 | Doux 
8 6 31 | Quin 
76 39 | Ditto 
7615 | Ditto+ 
Tt © 
52 | 6. 2 | Vadin 
14 6 a3 | Doux 
58 3 2+ | Saon- 
49 5 25 | Doux 
46 |. 4. 25 [ Aroux 
44 |, 5 15 | Soan.. 
a3 | 6 8 ; 
47 |. 5 52 | 
26 4 37 | 
a7 * . 13:4 Tire: 
32+ |. $- 19 Soan 
35 : © 2 f | 
47 6 3r | Ain” 
17 |- 5 18 | Scan 
22 6 23 | Bunne 
42] 5 55]: 
12 |: 5, 42 | Reſouſſe. 
23 4 $+ |. Groſne. 
54 | $ 35 San 
38. 3 7] Alaine 


| them. 
4 


0 15 
* Soil, FORE Trade, Manufa&ures, ere. c. 
This was the ſeat of the Burgundians, from whom 


it derives its name. In the 5th century they erected 


a kingdom here, which was afterwards gradually re- 
duced by the more powerful kings of the Franks. It 
is very fruitful in corn, fruit, and excellent wine. The 


[ diſtri and provincial courts are ſubordinate to the. 
parliament of Dijon, excepting thoſe of Macon and 


Auxerre, and- the diftri& of Bar-ſur-Seine, which are 


country, conſiſting of the nobility, clergy, and com- 


I mons, meet: regularly every three years, by writ from 


the king, in. order to raiſe the furs required of. 
Dijon is che a of the government of Burgun- 


dy, and is defended by a caſtle flonked with great 


Here is an- 


on an eminence, and is, in extent, about a mile ſquare. | 
In. the middle of the city, there is an open place, cal- 


temples, one of which is. dedicated to Janus, and ano- 


1 ther to Diana. There are alſo two ancient gates of 
|: excellent workmanſhip, or rather triumphal arches, _ 


with a circus, and the remains of a pyramid. Auxerre 


| ſtands on an eminence,.and. by means of the Yone,. 
carries on a very briſk trade. 


| of the principality of: Dombes, which, together with- 


Trevoux is the capital 


its principality, belongs to the Duke of Maine, and. 
was declared by Lewis XIV. an abſolute prineipality. 


confer nobility, coin money, and impoſe what taxes he 


"pleaſes on his. ſubjects, though he has his own parlia- 
ment. Arbois is a ſmall, but populous town, and well 


known for its exccllent wines. Semur 1s the. capital- 


excelleney of its wine, and the many councils that. 
have been held ther e. : 

I Montbelliatd i is a handſome ſkt00z town. ſeated at- 
the foot of! 25 rock, on which there f iy a ſtrong” caſtle, 
in form of Teitadel. Its prince has a voice and ſeat in 
the college of the princes of the empire. It was taken- 
by the French in 1 674 ; but after demoliſhing the for- 


| tifications, it was reſtored to the Duke of Feng 


: the proprictor. 


round towers. It is pretty large and populous, the 
ſtreets are broad and well paved, the houſes handſome, . 
and the churches and ſquares beautiful. 
academy of ſeiences and college of law. Autun ſtands 


Hence, its prince has the power of life and death, can. 


ſubject to the parliament of Paris. The ſtates of the 


led the field of Mars, and the remains · of three Pagan 


9 


of Auxois, and has a magnificent church, a caſtle, and: | 
a good manufacture of cloth. Macon is an ancient- 
town ſeated on'the declivity of a hill, noted för the- 


RS”. 


T "2 
- 140 


Comprevending 


* I 


rn AN ek. 


O0 N © I S, 
Be-ajoleis, Forex, Auvergne, Bourbons and MargPe, 


CONTAINING I75 MILES BY 130. 


& 
— 


2 


N ; [ Lat. XN. IE Tan ZE. Rivers, 
Lyons 145 4 4 35 Rhone 
St. Chamont a5 28} 5” 0 T-Giez 
, Ericiiue 4} 45-6 | 4 47 | Furens 
Argental as 16] 4 <£2 Argen 
St. Bonnct 1 | : 
Fereol | ] 45 „ : 
St. Rambert \ 35 32 | 4 33-| Loire 
St. Romain ax FP BETS 
St. Galmier 145 36 4 39 | Croyſe 
Nlontbrizon 45 33 | 4 18 | Viziza 
Feurs | 45 44 | 4 38% | Loire 
Eonen .. 45 43] 4 14 | Lignon © 
Breſle 45 32 141 zun. 
Ance 4 48: 33 | & $9 | Sonn 72. 
*'Tarare 8 3% 4 8 | 
Neronde 45 32 4 26 | Loire 
Servieres „ ; 
Rochefort . a f 
St. Juſt 45 5 47 5 
St. Germain | 45 53 | 4 13 | Laval 
1 „ | 4 17 Loire 5 Bn, 
Perreux | 46 10 | 4 24 Aique _ 1 
Beaujou SSN. hs 
Ville Franche 46 547 | 5 © | Morgon 
Belleville 46 3| 5 .© | Aonis 
Sempherſon „ 
Regnie „„ 
Maringues 45 $54 | 3 30 | Morges 
Monfinraud 45 46 | 3 18 | Bedart 
Riom 45 3530 3 18 | Prada 
Thies 45 43 33 | Dove 
Pont de Pouchey | 45 54 -4 : #3 } vionle - 
Clermont {1 45 44] 3 10 Artier 
Lezour | 45 46 3 34] 
Olierque | 45 37 | 3 45s | Dore 
_- Ambert = 146 28 | 4 3 | Ditto 
 Auzon * 45 22 3 34 Allier 5 
Vodable | 45 27 3 12 | Mouſientere 
Iſſoire 45 237 3 22 | Ditto 
Ardes 45 19 | 3 12 
* Mevedurs N 69 97 3 7 
St. Flour 128-42 1 3 $34 - -:- 
Aurillac 44 $58] 2 30 | Jordane 
La Roche 144 32 | 3 15 | Truyere 
 Gueret | 46 9g | 2 1x | Creuſe 
Bourganeuf 46 58| x1 57 Vienne 
Dorat 46 13 | ft 20 | Sevre 
Belac 146 5 {2x 38 | Vingon 
Moulins 46 34 | 3 30 | Aller 
Evaux 46 82 47 | Cher 
Gannat 146 4 | 3 30 | Sioule 
Laveurdre 46 44 | 3 15 | Allier 
Mont lucon 46 20 2 47 | Cher 
Bourbon 46 34 3 12 5 
Grozan + 46 20 | 2 20 | Creuſe 
Montbriſon 145 33] 3 12] Viziza 


SY 


| 3 


* 
* 


+ 


| 
1 


4 x4 


4 


| courts of this government proceed according to the 


; 


| 


ing filk, gold, and filver lace, and their bombaſins 
are greatly admired. The trade of this city not only 


| as a ſquare. In the middle of this ftreet, there is a 


inhabitants; but the ftreets are narrow, and the houſes, 
| which are computed at about 5000, though high and 


dens, and vineyards, which form a very delightful proſ- 
' pet. Many of the inhabitants are employed in ma- 


| 


+ 
n 5 ould, Produce, Trade, ManifaSures , Se. 


2 The government of Lionois is one of the moſt ow lis. 
| fant | in France, being interſperſed with fruitful plains, - 
| verdant hills, woods, and waters. Corn and wine are 
| produced i in it in great plenty. It has alſo a mine of 
| copper and vitriol, with ſeveral mineral ſprings. The 


civil law, and appeals lie from them to the parliament | 
of Paris. The capital of the goverament is Lyons, ſeat- 
ed at the conflux of the Soan, and the Rhone, the for- 
mer of which, runs through a part of the city, and has 
two bridges of wood, and one of ſtone. There is alſo 
a ſtone bridge over the. Rhone, which is a very noble 
ſtructure. This city is ſaid to contain near 1.50,000 


well built, have a very mean and ragged appearance, 
owing to their paper windows. There are here ſeveral 
fine ſquares; in one of which is the town · houſe, ſaid 
to be the moſt elegant in Europe: This, with the | 
arſenal, the Roman Amphitheatre, the hoſpital, and - 
palaces, are worthy, a traveller's, attention. The ca- 
thedral too, is a fuperb ſtructure and the canons that 
compoſe the chapter, are all perſons of diſtinction. 
Like that of Straſburg, this cathedral is alſo famous 
for its clock ; the movements of which are equally va- 
rious, and no leſs curious. Round the city there are 
ſeveral mountains, variegated with convents, ſeats, gar - 


extends over all France, but to Spain, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and the Netherlands. Fouz has ſeye- 
ral mines of pit- coal and iron; and the making * 
hard-ware is a principal buſineſs in the towns. The 
capital, Feurs, i is an ancient town, but not very popu- 
lous. Beaujolois is a very fruitful country, and its 
capital, Ville Franche, a handſome modern town. It 
has one ſtreet the whole length of the town, as broad 


handſome fountain, from whence may be ſeen the two 
gates. Auvergne takes its name from its ancient in- ö 
habitants, the Arverni. The lower parts are abun- 
dantly pleaſant and fertile in corn, wine, fruit, forage, 
and hemp; but the upper parts are cold and very. 
mountainous, though the paſtures are excellent and 
well ſtocked with cattle. Near Breſac there are ſome 


: | profitable coal-mines, The trade of the country con- 


* * A 


FL in corn, wine, cattle, FRY and coals 3 and the | 


| towns have large manufactures of cloths, all kinds of 
filk ſtuffs, beautiful laces and paper, eſteemed the beſt 


in all Europe. Every year, multitudes of labourers 
travel from hence to Spain, where they are employed 


in the harveſt. St. Flour is the capital of upper Au- 
vergnes and ſtands on a mountain. It is the general 


magazine of the neighbouring country for grain. Its 
cloths, carpets, and knives, are greatly eſteemed. At | 
Aurillac, they have ſome manufactures of tapeſtry 


and lace. Near Clermont, the capital of the whole 


country, there are wells, into which any ſubſtance | 
being immerſed, ſoon contracts a Kony cruſt. The 
moſt remarkable is that in the ſuburb of St. Allire, | 


which has formed-a very famous. ſtone bridge; and 


yet its water is uſed for drink with the utmoſt ſafety. ] 
Moulins, the capital of Bourbonnois, is a very agree- | © 
able place ; - and Bourbon is- famed- for its baths. | 
Marche is pretty fertile in corn and wine, but 1 its towns | 


tre not very conſiderable. 

Lyons has a beautiful ſuburb, without the nee of | 
St. Juſtus, where the barefooted Carmelites have a 
noble convent, with ſpacious gardens, from which 
there is a fine proſpe& of the city. In the church, 
there is an altar of agate and lapis lazuli. On the 

walls of the cloiſter are painted the miracles aſcribed 
ds the titular ſaint, among which is a repreſentation 

ol his paying his apothecary with prayers inſtead of |: 


money. The nunnery of St. Peter is a fine ſtructure; 


and the church of St. Niege is adorned with ſeveral fine 
pieces by La Brun. In one of the ſquares ſtands an | 
equeſtrian brazen- ſtatne of Lewis XIV. La belle | 


Cour is a ſpacious-area, and has near it, a mall and de- 


Hyhtfulwalk. The monument of the two lovers ſtands |: 
on the other ſide of the Soan, and ſeems to have been 
4 Roman building conftruQed with very large ſtones. |, 


The remains of other Roman antiquities are to be ſeen-| 


here, ſuch as baths, aqueducts, and an amphitheatre. 


The friars here are the moſt” importunate beggars in |: 
the world, and 1 1 8 to 8 even in their: 


chambers... 


The arſenal is a fine building, well ffored with 
military implements. There are alſo 3 forts, but only 
one of thern is garriſoned, which is employed to do the 


office of a priſon, 


Beaujolois is a diſtrict 10 French leagues by 8. The | 
country is very fruitful. The capital, Ville Franche, 
has 4 collegiate church, and an W of the FE | 


arts, with ſeveral public offices, 


I 
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D Au ** 1 N E. 
re N Falencionois, Greſavaudas, "TO E. 


CONTAINING 15 MILES BY 90. 


Beauvoiſin 
Gouſoulin 
Auberive 


es Orne 
Alleſſan 


Alens 


Beaumont 
Tremin 
Edeguires 
Moneſtiers 
'St, 8 


Nijons 
Merveill e 
Guilleſtre 
Embrun- 

g Savines 

; Chorges 


Mont Daurhin 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufudures, Oc. 
This province almoſt forms an equilateral triangle. 
The lower parts produce corn, wine, olives, filk, hemp, 
ſalt, wood, vitriol, cryſtal, iron, copper, and lead; 
but the upper parts are ſo mountainous and barren, 
that they are but thinly inhabited. The mountains, 
| however, have ſome uſeful products, and contain many 
_ curioſities. Inthoſe of Ambrun aud Die, are found mar- 
caſites. The golden mountain, as it is called, yields 
a ſpecies of eryſtal. Several mountains are covered 
with larch trees, on the rind of which they gather 
manna, benjamin of a delightful fragrance, and agarie, 

which is uſed in phyſic and ſcarlet dyes. They have 
allo beaſts peculiar to themſelves, particularly the 
chamois, the bear, and marmot. The wonders that 
have been afcribed to Dauphine, ſuch as the burning 
ſpring, the tower without venom, the inacceſſible 
mountain, and the caves of Saſſanage, have ceaſed long 
ago. The waters of La Mothe are juſtly eſteemed, as 


| 


being a certain remedy againſt all diſorders of the 1 


ſtomach, ffuxes, and even lameneſs: but they are very 
difficult of acceſs. To come at the ſpring, a perſon | 
muſt clamber half a French league, « over ſtcep rocks, 
and dreadful preCipices, which ſeem to threaten the 
paſſenger with inſtant diſſolution; for which reaſon, 
theſe excellent waters are but little frequented. Juſ- 
tice is admiuiſtred here according to the civil law, 
although the inhabitants have cuſtoms alſo peculiar 
to themſelves. The governor and lieutenant - gene- 
al fit in the parliament, which is alſo a court of taxes. 


It is held at Grenoble, the capital of the province, 


a pleaſant populous city, which, beſides other forti- 
fications, is defended by a citadel, called the Baſtile. 
The city is divided by the Iſere into two parts, the 
leſſer of which is called La Perriere, and the larger 
Bonne, which is the moſt beautiful, having ſtraight 
bandſome ſtæeets, and ſeveral magnificent public build- 
ings. At the diſtance of three leagues from Gre- 
noble, on the Alps, ftands the grand Chartreuſe, the 
moſt celebrated of all the convents belonging to the 
order of the Carthuſians. There are two ways Jead- 
ing to it, but they are both carried over ſteep rocks 
and precipices of a dreadful height, the terror of 
which is conſiderably increaſed, by the roaring of the 
river Guycr la Mort, during its. precipitate courſe 
among them. The convent ſtands on an eminence, and 
is environed with rocks and mountains covered with 
wood, that riſe to a much greater height. All ſtran- 


N c E. 


of the Viewnois; 1s a large city, but the firects are 
narrow and ill paved. The cathedral is a beautiful 
ſtructure, and the church of Notredame de la Vie, is 
ſaid to have been a Roman prætorium. Here there 
are paper mills, and ſeveral manufactures of iron and 
ſteel. Valence, the capital of Valencionois, is one of 
the moſt ancient cities in the kingdom, having been 
formerly a Roman colony. It is large and well built, - 
Briancon, the capital of a territory, called Brian. 
conois, is ſeated on the fide of a ſteep rock, on the top 
of which ſtands a caſtle, near the town; the two little 
rivers, Dure and Ance, unite their ſtreams, and form 
the river Durance. It is remarkable for the manna 
found in its neighbourhood, which is extracted from 
a ſpecies of the pine, by ingihons made in the 
bark. | 
 Ambren, 4 or Embrun, d is 8 ſee of an dis 
with a revenue annexed, : of 22,000 livres. It i is the 
capital of the territory of Ambrunois, and ſtands on a 
ſteep rock, at the foot of which runs the river Durance. 
The place is ſtrong by nature, and made ſo alfo by art. 
The archbiſhop {tiles himſelf prince and count of Am- 
brun, and baron of Guilleſtre, and Beaufort. He 
has alſo one-half of the lordſhip and juriſdiction of the 
city. But though his annual revenue amounts to 
22, ooo livres, he is taxed at the court of Rome witk 
2400 florins. The epiſcopal palace is the fineſt 
building in the city, which, beſides the cathedral, 
contains 5 pariſh churches, a capuchin * and 
formerly a college of Jeſuites. 
In the general chapter of the order of the Carthu- 
.fians, the German priors take the precedence; and, at 
' their arrival, may ride into the court of the convent, 
which none of the reſt are permitted to do, but muſt 
alight at the gate like ſtrangers. The paintings in 
the hall, repreſenting the life of Bruno, and the pic- 
tures of the generals of the order are nobly executed; 
and in a large gallery may be ſeen views of all the con- 
vents in Chriſtendom, by eminent hands. The wine 
cellar conſiſts of two lanes, lined with caſks of a fize 
ſo enormous, that they are immoveable, and filled 
through the roof by. means of leather pipes. . | 
The valley of Treves, in this diſtrict, is ſtudded 
with gentlemen's ſeats, and has ſeveral towns and vil - 
lages; but what has rendered it particularly famous, 
is a burning fountain, mentioned by Cæſar, which, 
till, about a century ago, was. conſtantly in a flame. 
At night, eſpecially in cold weather, the fame was 


ten are ertertained here eier. Vienne, the cepital 


moſt conſpicuous. 


an; 
Avignon | 
Sorgues 
Vaiſon 
Carpenttas 
Cavaillon 
Sault ; 
Apt | 
Cadenet 

© Siſteron © 
'  Barcelonnete 
Digne 

St, Dalmas 
Guiliume 
Glandeves 
Colmars i 
Senez 
Mouliers 
Riez 


Vence 


St. Paul 
Graſſe 
Antebes 
Canes. 
Naporde 
Fayns - 


Le Muy 


Feyenie 
| Aulps 
Draguignan 
Les Ares 
Bayols 
Sittans 
Cotignac” 
Grimaud 


St. Tropez. 


Hyeres 
Soliers 
Toulon 
Lioules 
Ciotat 
Caſſis 
Marſeille 
Aubaignes 
Brignoile 
Arles 
Taraſcon 
Salon 

St. Canat 
Orgon 
Vinon 


Malemort 


Pp R OV E N C E, 
Compreb ehending Aix, Riex, Sener, Arles, Digne, Thoulon, Marſcilles, 
Frejus, Grace, Vence, Apt, Glandeve, Sifteron, Fervelgetr, Ve- | 


naiſſin, and Aarpentras, 
CONTAINING 9% MILES BY 92. | 


— — 
— E-: 


Canon 


at. N. | Lon. E. J Rivers. 
23 33 | 5 4s Lare 
43 48 | 5 3 | Rhone 
| 43 32 | 5 © 8 | Naſgue 
44 4 | 5 2o | Oirvez 
23 55 | 5 T3 | Naſgue 
43 42 5 T2 | Durance 
a3 36 | 5 ; 30 | Naſgue 
43 47 | $5 30 | Calvalon 
43 42 | 5 30 | Durance 
44 3a | 6 3x Ditto 
44 14 6 35 | Hubaye 
43 56 | & 33 | Marderic 
23s--.:2:1] 7 © & j. Tirce BE 
a $50) $ - 2.1: Yar. 
93 43 7. + j One 
44 2 | 6 49 lſole 
43 48 | 6 40 | Auveſtre | 
1 43 43 | 6 38 | Verdon 
43 43 | 6 17 | Auveſtre 
43 39 | 7 17 | Loup 
43 36 | 7 19 | Ditto 
43 34 | 7 8 | Siagne 
43 $31 7 at 
43 a8 | 7 10 
143 27 | #2 
43 234 6 55 | 
43 25 | 6 47 | Argens 
63 "34; [ © 348] _ 
43 27 6 43 | 
43 24. 6 ar | Argens 
43 32 6 13 | Ditto 
43 32 | % 25 
43 27 6 24 | Argens 
43 17 6 43 | Grimaud 
43 144 6 31 5 
43 10 6 22 apean 
inn = 
V 
9 Sf © 2 * 
31 3 oj] Þ 
43 13] $ 40 5 | 
r 
43 20 47 Veaune 
43 24 6 1+ | Carumie 
43 34 | 5 © | Rhone 
43 40 | 4 58 | Ditto | 
43 36 |- 5 22 | Touloubre 
43 36] 5 32 | Ditto 
43 40% 5 13 Durance 
43 38 6 3. Verdon 
43 41h} 5 23 | Durance 
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| ET Soil, Produce, 7 , 77 ie 85 & 


This was anciently called the Province, when it. 


cumftance it owes its preſent name. The upper parts 


enjoy a very temperate air, and have large meadows 


well ſtocked with cattle, befides corn: fields and or- 
chards, but very little wine. The lower parts are ex - 


tremely hot, and near the ſea, would be ſtill more ſo, 
were not the air refreſhed by a breeze, which uſually 


laſts from to in the morning till ſun-ſet. The north - 
weſt wind alſo ſerves to cool the country, and ſome- 


own conſumpt, but the ſoil being ſandy, bears oranges, 


| lemons, pomegrenates, and olives: and maſtich, cy- 


preſs, palm, and the African acacia trees thrive in it' 
exceedingly. The wine here i is thick, luſcious, and 
heady ; that called Muſcadel is moſt admired. ' In this 
province are ſome quarries of black agare. 
pital, Aix, is ſeated in a valley of conſiderable extent 
planted with olives. It is rather populous, than large, 
but the ſtreets are well paved, and the houſes hand- 
ſome; being, for the moſt part, built of ſtone. Within 


bitelle, a mile in length. It has three rows of trees, 
interſperſed with fountains, and on each fide are elegant 


ment, of a. chamber of accounts, a court of taxes, and 
many other public offices. During the winter, moſt 
of the nobility of Provence reſide here, upon which 
| account 5 next to Paris, it is faid to be the gayeſt place 


in the kingdom. The trade conſiſts in * oil, wine, 
and fome ſtuffs. 


| the eaſt bank of the Rhone. It ſtands upon very uneven 
ground, and is almoſt furrounded by a moraſs, which 


it has a wooden bridge to preſerve the communication 


| | with Languedoc. The cathedral is a vaſt Gothic ſtrue- 
ture, loaded with a prodigious number of figures, and 


The town- 


the high altar has a tabernacle of ſilver. 
houſe is an elegant regular ſtructure, of a ſquare form, 
adorned with three orders of architecture, one above 


| another. Many Roman antiquities are {til} viſible here; 
among which is a large obeliſk of porphyry, dug up 
| | about a eentury ago. It is of one entire flone, 52 


| | feet high, and 7 feet in diameter at the baſe. There 
boy alſo the ruins of an amphitheatre, the fragment 
of a circus, and the remains of a Roman capitol. Near 


times, particularly after rains, blows pretty freſh. The 
lower parts do not produce corn enough for their 


The ca- 


the city, there is a beautiful ſpacious walk, called Or- 


uniform buildings. This city is the feat of a parlia- 


made a part of the Roman territory; to which cir- 


\ 


Arles is alſo a large, populous, well built city, on 


renders the air thick. and unhealthy, Over the Rhone, 
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the city, the Rhone dieides ſelf; into two large branch- Ky LANGUEDOC, 
es, forming the iſland of Camargue, a very fruitful | Comprebending Rouffillon, Foix, Thouloſan, Albigeois, Neu, 25 
tract. Marſeilles, in point of trade, is the firſt city in ers, Niſmes, and the Cevemnss, 

the province, being the center of all the commerce of | _ . tn en ti are Cab 


144 


8 the Levant, Italy, and the eaſtern parts of Spain. | 3 DDD Rivers, 
It ſtands at the foot of a rocky mountain near the ſea, | Thoulouſe. 43 26] 1 32 Garonne 
and in point of antiquity, is not many centuries ſhort | 3 T 

o Rome itſelf. The new town is very elegant: The 3 1 — 3 : | _ 3 
ſtreet called the walk is very fine, with beautiful houſes | Langougne | 44 28 4 18 wks - 
on each ſide. On the land-ſide of the city, there | Onttieris 4% 28 5 7 | Voulte' 
is one of the moſt beautiful plains in Europe, ſtudded CET 25 44 18 3. 494 Io 
2 FI.” | he b f :th their Y Iviers „ +0, -F „ Rhone 
_ Nee In yt 4h dap rpg * 3 'St. Andiol 44 24 38 Ditto 
dens 1 vineyards, onging to the rich citizens. gt. Ambroiſe | 43 46: 4 38 | Ardiche 
Toalon is particularly remarkable for the ſtrength of | Uzes | 5» ws 61 
its fortifications, and the commodiouſneſs of its har- | Alais 1.43 49 3 30 
bour. It is well provided with naval ftores, and every | Anduſe 1] 43 35 | 3 20| Gardon 
, 3 Lode ve 43 37] 3 18 Lergue 
thing proper to accomodate the royal navy. 8 . 
Avignon, the ancient Avenis, belongs to the Roman | Beziers 43 1% 3 ar | Canal 
pontiff, and is ſurrounded with a wall of fine free-ſtone. | Agde | 43 12] 3 37 | Heraut 
It has little trade, eſpecially fince the manufacture | Monferrand 43 23] 4 2 
of printed linen, which found employment and a com- Annianne |43 28] 3 58. 

: 5 Ve . | Montpelier 143 23'] 4 3 | Les 
fortable ſubſiſtence to great numbers of the inhabi- |, | a3 25] 4 23 | Vidoutly 
tants, was ſuppreſſed in favour of the Eaſt India Com- Niſmes 43 30| 4 35 | Viſere 

pany, who purchaſed this prohibition of the pope for | Beaucaire ;43 33'] 4 39 Rhone 
a conſiderable ſum of money. This is one inſtance, 232 5 18. 3 19 = * 
| . . | . | . = ons 4 17 1 rbe 
| however infallible the pope may be in matters of re- Narbonne „„ 
ligion, that he is far from being ſo in maxims of pa- Montaubon 4 4 1 39 Tarn 
triotiſm. The vice legate, as governor, uſually re- Alby 43 541] 2 22 Ditto 
ſides in the papal palace, which is a large ſtructure of Pampleonne j 43 572 37 | Biaur 
free - ſtone, encompaſſed with moats, but far from being 1 go 2 : * — 
| | | Sg | itto 
a regular edifice. The arſenal is a long tofty build- Caſtres 43 252 23 Ditto 
ing, but bas no more fire · arms than what are juſt ſuf- | Rokeourbe 43 29 2 27 Ditto 
| ficient to ſerve on a rejoicing- day. The upper court | Vabre | 43 $i]. a 35 | Ditto 
of the vice legate is called the Rota, ud has the | Carcaſſone 143, 7!] 3 $94 Auce 
right of appeal to Rome. The cathedral ſtands on | 8. l - 404-4 003.5" 
R ä h st. Papoul a3 54% 2 8] Aude 
the ſame eminence with the palace, but it is only a | Aler 42 57 2 23 | Ditto 
ſmall building. In two chapels are to be ſeen the | Mirepoix 43 57] x 53 | Lers 
monuments of Pope Benedict the XII. and of John | Pamiers | 442 57 | = 42 | Lariege 
the XXII. The chair, or throne of the aneient popes, N 43 33] 1 19 | Riſe. 
which ther ated tories the e e eee 1.4 a3 T* 
* Bnet ©: atone dt "8 42 23 3 10 | Tic 
ſill extant. In the church of the Celeſtines, the mi- | Mount Lewis 42 24] 2 25 | Tet 
racles aſcribed to Cardinal Peter of Luxemburgh, to | Ceret | 43 26 3 0 
whom the church is dedicated, are well delineated. | ©2yv#Idor . 
| Here alſo is a ſplendid chapel, in which is erected, a Fox © WM]. 5 Ph 06 
: | . | Acqs 42 30 |" x 03 
monument in honour of ſome ſhepherds, who are ſaid | Andorre | 42 29 1 37 
to have built the ſtone bridge here over the Rhone. | 
In the church of the Franciſcans, is the tomb of the | Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manyfafurer Se. | 
beautiful and learned Lucia, immortalized by the | This province in general, and the Cevennes, in par- 
poetry and paſſion of the celebrated Petrarch, ticular, is mountainous; notwithſtanding of which, it 


js populous. The ſoil . plenty of corn, fruit, 
and excellent wine, with olives, and mulberry trees. 
Here alſo, eſpecially in lower Languedoc, there is 
very beautiful marble, turquoiſes, and lead and iron 
mines. The royal canal, which opens a communication 
between the Atlantic Ocean and Mediterranean Sea, 
is one of the nobleſt works in Europe. It commen- 
ces at the harbour of Cette on the Mediterranean, 
traverſes the lake of Than, and a quarter of a mile 
below Tholouſe is conveyed by three ſluices into the 
Garonne. It is 111 Engliſh miles in length, and | 
_ - uniformly 6 feet deep. In breadth, from one bank 

to the other, it is 144 feet. In the whole canal are 64 | 


four ſmaller ones, by means of which the water is 
confined in the riſing grounds. At St. Ferreol there | 


by the rivulet of Laudot: From this reſervoir, the 


called Rigole-de-la-plaine, and thence to another re- 
150 broad, and 7 feet deep; whence it is conveyed, by 


5 ply of water may be requiſite. 
fluices, which form a regular and grand caſcade, 936 


may paſs acroſs the river Orb, and proceed in their 
voyage along the canal. Between Beziers and Ga- 
peſtan, is the Mal-Pas, where the canal is conveyed for 
the length of 120 fathoms, under a mountain cut into 


it is only hewn through the rock. 

The coaſt of Languedoc is dangerous, and has 
ſcarce a ſecure harbour. Montpelier, by means of the 
Les, and the lakes near it, carries on at the hatbour 

of Cette, the greateſt foreign trade in all the province, 
which conſiſts in corn, wine, dried cheſnuts, and raiſins, 
with eloth and other manufaQures. Towards the | 
middle of the i 6th century, the Reformation made 
great progreſs here, but it was ſoon interrupted: by 
avi] wars, and all the rage of perſecution, which was 
carried on with great violence. The capital of Lan- 
guedoc, is Thoulouſe, one of the moſt ancient cities 


next to Paris, to appearance, is the largeſt ; but it is 
dot populous in proportion to its extent. The ftreets 
we ſpacious, but the houſes are only built of brick. 


large fluices, many of which conſiſt of two, three, or 
zs a large reſervoir, 1200 fathoms in length, 500 in | 1 
breadth, and 20 in depth. It is ſupplied with water 
water is conveyed by an arched aquedu to the canal | 
ſervoir, near Naurouſe, which is 200 fathoms long, | 


means of ſluices, to whatever part of the canal a ſup- | 


Near Beziers are eight | 


feet long, and G6 feet high, by means of which, veſſeis | 


a very lofty arcade, excepting towards the end, where | 


in the kingdom, ſeated in a very delightful plain, and 
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| to a turn for politics, with which all the inhabitants 
ſcem to be infected. In this city there is a ſociety 
called the blue Penitents, one of the moſt celebrated 
fraternities in the whole kingdom, having in its regiſ- 
ters Kings, princes of the blood, and eminent eccleſi- 
aſtics. In Niſmes, which is a large handſome city, are 
ſeveral illuſtrious monuments of antiquity, among 
which is an amphitheatre, built of free-ſtone of an 
amazing length and thickneſs, the outſide of which is 
very little damaged. It is two ſtories high, and has 
60 arches, and columns in each ſtory. On theſe, and 
their cornices, are repreſentations of the Roman eagle, ö 
and Romulus and Remus ſucking a wolf. | 
Montpelier, the ancient Mons Peſſalanus, and the 
next to Thoulouſe in extent and population, ſtands on 
a hill. It contains a chamber of taxes and accounts, an 


4 


intendancy, a treaſurer's office, a provincial court of 
juſtice, with ſeveral other courts, and a mint. It has: 
many fine houſes, but the ſtreets are narrow, which is 
attended with one convenience, that in hot weather 
they have linen awnings drawn over them, under which: 
they walk without being incommoded by the ſun. 
The air is fo agreeable and ſalubrious, that num 
bers of foreigners reſort hither for the recovery of 
their health, particularly ſuch as labour under hectic. 
complaints. The hall of. juſtice, the churches of St. | 
Peter and the Virgin Mary, and a ſtrong citadet 

flanked with 4 baſtions, are handſome edifices. In 
the ſquare of Lewis the Great, without the city, is the 
pleaſant walk of Peyron, in which ſtands an equeſtrian 
ſtatue in bronze; upon a pedeſtal of grey marble. 
The city-gate leading to this ſquare, is built in the 
form of a triumphal arch. The univerſity here, is 
particularly celebrated for phyſic. It was founded by 
phyſicians who were expelled Spain in 1180. They 
have an excellent botanic garden, in which public lee- 
tures are read. The manufactures conliſt in verdi- 

griſe, dimities, ſilks, and woollen ſtuffs; and their 


trade, in wool brought from the Mediterranean, wine, 


aquayitze, hungary water, cinnamon water, &c. Fron- 
tigniac is remarkable for its excellent Muſcadine wine, 

its jar raiſins, and handſome tuwn-houſe, Quiffac is. 
remarkable ſor a periodical ſpring near it, which runs. 
and intermits twice in 24 hours. The flow laſts 74. 
hours, and the intermiſſion 5. This is ſaid to be oc-- 
caſioned by a cave in the mountain, which being filled 
every 5 hours, diſcharges itſelf through a canal in. 
form of a ſiphon. The water is ſaid to be very good: 


The trade here is very inconſiderable, owing it is ſaid, 


for all diſtempers in the 


O o 
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Camp rebendiag Limeſin, Perigerd, Quere, Ageuois, Bovergus Baza-- | Guienne was formerly a part. of the ancient king. 

7 dais, and Sartoign, 4 dom of Aquitain, and abounds in corn, wine, fruit 

CUNTAINING 116 MILES BY 120. ** ; 

1 ee ———— | hemp, and tobacco. Its trade in wine is very con- 

DE: Towns. | | e Bl WO — | liderable, inſomuch, that the city of Bourdeaux alone, 

Limoges | 45 48 | IT 22 Lee exports annually 100,000 tuns, beſides brandy, pruues, 

* 1 2 a 3 | A and many other natural commodities. It has likewiſe 
reve ; « . 2 : . ; 

5 * "143 18] 3 1 | Solan I mines of copper, and excellent quarries of marble of all 
Purrebuſicre 448 37 jr 40 | Branch Vienne colours. This country, by the marriage of Eleanora 
Feilletin 45 53 2 29 Creuſe [with Hemy II. of England, became ſubject to that 

* 45 N | x - | 3 . crown, and continued ſo for near 300 years, till it was 
N derigeux | 45 — E | BY 2 * 1 . | 
Pt, FE | os 3:4 © 39 | Elareats | again ſubjected to France by Charles VII. in 1453, 
i» os las 30| t 39 | He fand finally annexed to the crown of France in 1753. 
Brantolme , 220 44 | Colas | It gives title of Duke of Aquitain to the Daupbin's 
Reberac K $3410 39. Ditto b ſecond ſon. | 1 <p 
er 4 85 4 ; i Kh 1 8 I The capital, Bourdeaux, is a large populous city, 
at bag e | and though the houſes are old, they have a good ap- 
—_—_ | 4+ 45] 0 an | Drot pearance, being generally lofty and built of ſtone, 
Cahors 44 30| I 45 | Lot I be inhabitants are computed at 40, 00. The hand- 

Denen VVV | | fomeſt part of thecity is the royal ſquare, in which 
Roquauradon 44 39} 1 52 * * ad. OTE: d the h * 
Saleria 44 33| 37 [Branch Dordogne ** * 2 4 exchange, adorned 
Figeac | 44 25 2 20 Site ' with a ſtatue of Lewis XIV. in braſs. Its harbour is 
Cajare 44 25 | 3 7 [Ditto 4 in the form of a creſcent, and thence called Port !; 
mem | a4 10 38 | Abcn Lune. It is ſafe and commodious, and as the tide 
_ F 2 - | 1 0 5 flows into it very high, ſhips of large burthen are car- 

3 4. bp 4+] o 4 | Garonne © ried up to the quay. The eity is in form of an oblique 
Valence 443 36] © 44 | Dito, angled triangle, the longeſt of whoſe fides is towards 
Luzetz [44 „rot | |] the river. The palace, town-houſe, markets, public 
Ville Neuve | „ YN: x; | Pinto fountains, the quay, and St. Andrew's cathedral, are al 
Caſtel Moren 444 I5 | © $53 | Ditto b * At the & dt ah Co « 
Clairae 44 I5 | 0 35 | Ditto wary <<. - 2. 6: ö 
Dads | 44 10 2 43%| Aveyrou _ | miles below the city, there is erected a ſtately watch - 
Cadenac 144 24 | 2 18 | Lot | tower, where flambeaux are lighted every night for 
= Franche 44 1T| 2 21 eee I the ſecurity and direction of ſuch veſſels, as ſail up or 
—— 2 1 2 2 | : 3 . | down the river, there being many rocks and ſhelves in 
Millau VTV | its bottom. For the improvement of the trade of thi 
Frique 443 47 | 3 22 | Branch Ditto city, a kind of toleration is granted to the Eogliſh, 
Vabres I 43 45 | 3 10 Branch Ditto [ Dutch, Danes, Hamburghers, Lubeckers, and even 
A E Branch Dito to the Portugueſe Jews. The proteſtants, however, 
. Hazas 148 3910 :-& Ceron | 3 . heir reli · 
Langon 4 44 331 0 2 Garonhe l are not permitted the public exerciſe of their rel 
Saintes | 45 44 |o 199] ö PE gious worſhip, nor have the Jews a ſynagogue, only 
Marennes | | 45 48 | © oO] Boutonne - | they may have religious exerciſe in their families per- 
St. Jean D'Angley | 45 56 | © 20 | formed by a clergyman in a lay habit. The Scots, 01 
Monteudre | 45 20 | o 18 nt of ancient ſervices, have conſiderable priv- 
Bourdeaux 44 48 | o 29W| Garonne Ne * LY 5 
Teſte 44 39 x 3Egre | leges allowed them here, and a gate of the city beat 
Soulae 45 23 0 48% the enſigns of one of the name of Douglas. Scotch 
e % 1010. 4687 veſſels have alſo particular immunities in trade, for 

_Calicinen 144 3710. 8 which reaſon, from this port they generally ſhip their 
Vallandrant 44 260 4 | - | i A for ſome 
_—_— „ vine. Edward, the Black Prince, reſided here or - 
Mas | 44 200 1 Ditto years, during which time, his ſon, afterwards Richa 

+ Montauban 14 of 21 Tarn II. of England, was born. Here alſo are ver) viſible 
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weatre, built by the Emperor Galienas. 
|  Perigeux, the capital of Perigord, ſtands in a plea- 


xoins of the temple of Venus, and an amphi a. 


advantage is taken of that circumſtance, though the 
city is pretty large and well inhabited. Montauban is 
a well built handſome city, the ſeat of a court of aids, 
a provincial court, and baitiwic. There are here ſome 

' thriving manufactures of woollen ſtuffs. In 1562, 
the inhabitants became proteſtants, and fortified the 
city in ſo ſtrong a manner, that it was beſieged by 
Lewis XIII. in 1621 without ſucceſs, but it was re- 
duced in the year 1629, and the fortifications razed. 
In this government there is an archbiſhop, with 9 
ſuſfragans. It alſo contains two generalities, viz. that 
of Bourdeaux, which is under the parliament of 
Thoulouſe. The former is compoſed of 9, and the 
latter of 4, large feneſchalſhips or bailiwics. In each 
is alſo a court of aids under the direction of the go- 
vernor, whoſe ſalary amounts to 10,000 livres; two 
lieutenant - generals, one for Guienne, and the other 
for Gaſcony and Bigorre. Beſides theſe, there are 13 
other deputy-governors. Among the natural curioſi - 
ties here, are the following: Near Marſilac, there are 
found ſea ſhells as hard as ſtones, and of an enormous 
ſize: A cave called Rouby, the waters of which pe- 
trify and become chryſtal, formed into various ſhapes: 
A fountain in the neighbourhood, which covers wood 
thrown into it with a cruſt of ſtone : The remains of 
an ancient aqueduct, cut through mountains, for 3 
leagues in length, not inferior to the moſt difficult, 
and arduous works of antiquity; it is aſcribed to Pon- 
tius Polemius, the prefect of Gaul. In the territory 


| 


and above 7 feet in height. The tide of Libourne is | 
ſo irregular, that it riſes on a ſudden when the waters | 
are moſt calm, and flows with ſuch rapidity, that i It 
| overturns all the boats in its way. It is called by the 


lac, emits flames in time of rain, and has mines of cop- 
per, arſenic, azure, and ſilver. 
mountain are excellent baths, and about two leagues 
from it an abyſs called Tindoul, 1 80 feet broad and 
600 deep. Not far hence there is another whoſe bot- 


remains of Romani antiquities, ade le an amphi- I 


ſaut country, is a biſhop's ſec, and remarkable for the | 


be ſituation af Agen, the eapital of Agenois, is | 
well calculated for an extenſive trade, but very little | 


of Sommiers, there is a vaſt quantity of huge ſtones | 
formed like altars, being 7 or 8 fathoms in diameter, | 


inhabitants the Maſcaret of Bourdeaux. Mount Can- 1 


At the foot of the | 
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8 S8 CO. 
| Comprebending Condomois, A rmagnac, Efierac, Cominges, Curſerans, 
Bigorre, Bearn, Chaloſſe, Lower Navarre, and Soule, 


CONTAINNG 125 MILES BY 9”. 


Towns. | Lat, N. Lon E.. Rivers. 
EA . een ————— e—_— 
Condern 43 $53] 0 45 | Biaze = 
Nerac 4 2 | o 3 | Ditto 
Gabaret FA | 
Auch | 43 33% 59 | Gers 
St. Pe r 
Leitorr 143 5200 52 [Gers 
Eauſe 43 44140 20 Donce 
Sugun 43 4210 43 | Biaze 
Florenza 43 43] 0 36 | Gers 
Auvillar 43 55| 1 13 | Ratz 
Pavie 43 290 39 | Gers 
Beaumarches 43 29 © 20 | Branch Adour 
| Mirande 43 2% 4% | Biaze 
Tournay „e $6:1 
Lombes 143 1% 1 8 | Save 
Verdun 143 38] © 33 [Garonne 
Grenade | 43 3610: 55 Ditto 
| Muret Fa HF By Ditts 
lſlen Dodon 43 121 1 | Save 
St. Gaudens 42 56 1 o© | Neſte 
Monrejun | 42 55] © $53 | Ditto 
St. Bertrand 142 53 0 55 | Garonne 
St. Lizier 43 F211 19 salat 
St. Gerons | 42 49 1 x 19 Ditto 
St. Beat 142 440 37 { Garonne 
Tarbe | 42 58] o az | Adour | 
Vic 43 9 o 48 | Leſchez 
Bogneres 42 00 ar | Adonr 
Campan | 42 46|o ar | Ditto 
Luz 42 240 17 | Eaſt Gave 
Leſcar 143 7] o 5% Ditto 
St. Pan . 2W|\ Ditto - 
Oleron 1 42 54] oO 55, Weſt Gare 
Navarrens | 43 0 o gw} Ditto 
Dax 1 43 46 1 o 34] Adour 
Aire 43 4010 2E Ditto 
Arſac 43 22j 0 adj. -.- 
Murgon | 43 48 | © 19% Adour 
| Mantnet 143 4510 
| Montpuy 43 35 o 8% Luy 
Sant de Navaille 43 27] © 1E Ditto 
Sordes 43 260 33 N. Gave 
| Ginche 43 26] 0 47 Bidouſe 
Bidache 43 24 | © 321 Ditto 
| Bayonne 43 26| x 3 Adour 

St. Jean de Luz 43 18 | 1 12 Nivers 
Uſtaritz 43 19 0 58% Nive 
Baſtide ie 
St. Palais 43 110 34% Bidouſe 
Mauleon 43 410 487i7| Gars 
St. Jean 43 0800 3;W| Nive 
Eſtwan 33 0 7% Nievre 
Maya 143 9 o 5 Ditto 

43 aol 0 Nire 


tom could never be ſounded. 
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Orcayes 
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City into three parts. 
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Gaſcony includes the country lying between the 
Garonne, the Ocean, and the Pyrenean mountains, 
and conſtitutes the ſouth part of the government of 
Guienne. It receives its name from the Gaſcones, 
and Vaſcones, now called Baſques, or Vaſques, who 
lived upon the Pyrenees; and towards the cloſe of 
the 6th century, ſettled on the north-ſide of theſe 
mountains, where, for ſome time, they defended them- 


ſelves agaiuſt the Franks, but were at laſt obliged to | 


ſubmit. Theſe . people are ſaid to have quickneſs of 
parts; but are ſo addicted to boaſting, that the name 
of Gaſconade is "beſtowed on all bragging ſtories. 
The foil is noi fertile, and therefore produces but 
little corn. It has, however, great plenty of fruit, 
and the mountains bear e fit for building of 

ſhips. 
Auch; the ancient Fluſaberris, afterwards Auguſta, 
is the capital of the diſtrict of Armagnac, and of all 


Gaſcony. It ſlands on the fide and top of a hill, and is | 


divided into the upper and lower town, between which 
the communication is maintained by means of 200 
ſtone ſteps. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, the ſeat 


of an intendancy, a treaſurer's office, a bailiwic, and a | 
\ . provincial and royal court. 


The lordſhip of the city 
is divided between-the archbiſhop and the count of 
Armagnac. The cathedral is one of the moſt magni- 


ficent in the kingdom; and the chapter is compoſed | 


of 15 dignitaries, and 25 canons ; and among the lat- 
ter, there are 5 who are only honorary. The king him- 
ſelf, as count of Armagnac, is the firſt of them; and 
the 4 others, are the barons of Monteſquieu, Montant, 
Pardaillan, and Liſle. Bayonne is the capital of 
Chaloffe, ſeated at the conflux of the Adour and Nive, 
the only place in France which has the advantage of 
being ſituated upon two rivers into which the tide 
flows. The Nive runs through it, and the Adovr cloſe 
by its walls; ſoon after which they unite and divide the 
That called the great town lies 
on the ſide of the Nive; the little town lies between 
the rivers; and the ſuburb of St. Efprit lies without 
both. There a great number of Jews reſide. The 


creat and little towns, beſides their other works, have 
each a ſmall fort; and the ſuburb has ſtrong fortifica- 
tions, aud a regular ſquare citadel, which, ſtanding on 
an eminence, commands the three ſeveral parts of the 
city, the harbour, and the adjacent country. Moſt of 
theſe works have been repaired and improved by Vau- 
ban; ; for though the city is not large, it is of hp ut- 
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moſt importance, being one of the keys of France on 
the fide of Spain. Dax, Tarbes, and ſeveral other 
towns in this province, are pretty populous, but they 
have nothing ſo particular as to merit deſcription, 
In ſome of the mountains, there are mines of i iron, 
lead, filver, and copper ; cryſtal reſembling diamonds, 
and other ſtones that look like topazes, beſides medi- 
cinal ſprings, and baths of great reputation. 
C.QO.R-8-1 C4, 
CONTAINING IO2 MILES BY 40. 


Towns. Lat. N. Ton. E. Rivers, 
Baitia 42 38 | 9 42 | 
St. Fiorenzo { cn $73% 4+. - = 
. Nebbio 4* 35 + $ 3-1 Soyn-: 
Calvi 42 32 . 
Sagona 142 3819 2 . 
e 42 16 | 9 20: Tavignano 
Aleria NS 4.14 0 
"Oe + 42 20 | 9 39 
Mariana 42 29 | 9 47 | Gaulo 
' Ajazzo 40 56 | & 2. | Gravone 
- Bonefacio 41 25 9 24 | | 
Port Veuhio. 41 38 | 9 36 | Agnelo 
Valinco 41 419 13 . 
Tolla 41 5s | 9 18 | Prunella 
Peta N 41 47 1 9 38 | Talaw 
Sartene 41 37 | 9 16 | Branch Valeneo 
Pruneldi 41 57 [9 37 | Fuimorbio 
Cervione 42 13.9 46 | 
Poggio 432 16 | 9.- 46. | Vocatogio- 
Porto 42 29 | 8 $57. | Porto BE 
Vico "0-719 61-7 
Marſo | 42 3 | 9 7 | Lamone 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Maniſactures, c. 


This iſland derives its name from Corſus, who brought 
a colony from Africa to people it. About 550 years 
before t he Chriſtian æra, the Greeks ſent another co- 
lony of Ionians thither, who, with the. Africans, were 
diſpoſſeſſed by the Tyrrheni. It came afterwards into 
the poſſeſſion of the Carthaginians, where it remained 
till they were totally ſubdued by the Romans. The 
Roman empire being alſo overturned, the Saracens 


took poſſeſſion of the iſland, then the Piſans, and then 


the Genoeſe, after ſeveral battles in 1144. In 1553, 
Henry II. of France ſeized. on it, but reſtored it by 
the treaty of Cambray to the Genoeſe in 1 559, who 
with great difficulty kept the poſſeſſion till the year 


1768, that they ſurrendered their right to the king of 


France, under whole dominion it now remains. It is. 
difficult of acceſs almaſt every where, being encom- 


| paſſed with rocks and mountains. The inland couu- 
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try is likewiſe mountainous, excepting canes Tuf- 1 only three died alin Palais, "TRIER and Gaulfard, 


cany, where it is more plain, and produces good fruit | and theſe, too, very difficult. 


The fortifications of 


aud corn. Here there is great plenty of olives, figs, | Palais are ftrong, but the ifland was taken by the h 
grapes, almonds, chefnuts, and honęy. The wine here U Britiſh in 1964, and reſlored at the peace. 


was much eſteemed by the Romans, The horſes are very 


'Grouais lies near the mouth of the river Blavet, and 


ſprightly, and there is abundance of ſheep and black . has nothing remarkable worth mentioning, but wah it 
cattle on the iſland. The continued ſtruggles for li- | is dangerous for ſhips to come too near it. | | 
betty, which the natiues bag wich their Genoeſe ty?] Oleron is 3 leagues in length, and two in 1 
lauts, and the noble ſtand they made againſt the F rench, | and very fruitful. The inhabitants, for ſeveral centu- 

before they gave up their freedom, is a good reaſon why ries, have been couſidered as very expert ſeamen, and 
Corſica is not populous, nor. has been the nurſery of have drawn up rules for the marine, which are alſo 
manufaRtures. The clergyare, however, ſufficiently nu- | adopted by the other maritime ſkates. 
merous ; for the Franciſcavs, Capuchins, and Servetes, | Yeu is only about a * ** and balf a league 
| have no leſs than 75 convents. The capital, Baſtia, I broad. 5 
is a place of ſome ſtrength; z but the other towns are | Re is 4 wile in length, and 2 in breadth ;z and * | 
- poorly fortified. The number of inhabitants are com- fides St. Martins has 3 other forts. It is very populous, 
puted at 120,000. From the ſituation and gumber of | and produces a kind of wine of which 1 n 
xivulets in the iſland, it is eaſy to imagine that it may max of a fine flavour. 


: be well ſupplied with Tea and river fiſh ; and that the 


mountains muſt yield a variety of game. 
SMA-LL ISLANDS. 


| | Porquerollos is about 4 by 1 leagues, fortified be 
a ſtrong caſtle, and produces plenty of oak. | 


Porteros is a ſmaller iſland defended by a caſtle. It 
has an excellent harbour. ; 


F Towns. Lat N. T Fw TW. _ Levant is about 2 leagues by ly very populous 
Ur $f) J 30|5 33 | but difficult of acceſs, 
belliſe | Palais | 47 20|3 5 St. Honorat is about 3 miles zal nd "Rue 
Grouais nl i ein eee : $9:1:3 M8 - | difiine abbey, and noted for being the nurſery of the 
Oleron [ Oleron 44 512 t 3 | fP 
wy 146 402 5 | Prelates of Provence. 
Re Ist., Martins 46 15 1 18 St. Margaret is about the Guts Can; 24 defended 
Poiquerallo o J 45 35 E by a fortreſs erected on a ſteep rock. 
Porteros ; | 143 41]|6 43E] If is a very ſmall ifland, ſeparated from Marſeilles 
_ 45 : 3 1 : 8 E | by a canal, and environed by ſteep rocks. 
gt. 1 8 3 | KRattoneau is another ſmall iſland at the entrance 
argaret ONS: | | 43 28 | 7 14 
FT as 186 34 of the bay, deſended by a fort. 
Rattoneau Br - 143 18 |5 39 Pomegues is another ſmall , defended by a 
. Pomegues 1 143 17 [5 33 
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ſtrong tower. 
On theſe iſlands are d to be found he REY cu- 


Uſhant is about 4 leagues in circumference, and | rious medicinal plants of all the ſpecies that grow in 


only contains a few villages and a caſtle to defend it. 


| Italy, Spain, Greece, and Egypt and are ſo fruitful, 13 


HBelliſle is about 6 leagues i in length, and two in chat the knights of St. John had it in contemplation 
breadth, ſurrounded on all ſides with rocks, and has 1 to ſettle ther © after they had loſt Rhodes, 


Laws. Still, however, at that period, the Franks had 


"OF FRANCE IN GENERAL. 


Tr aborigenes w were Celtes or "AY a fierce and} 
warlike people, who ſacked the city of Rome, under 
their leader Brennus, and blocked up the eitizens in 
the capitol, in the year of the city 132: Nor was it 
without difficulty, at a much later period, when the 
Roman power was in its zenith, that Julius Cæſar, one 
of the greateſt generals of antiquity, ſubjected them at 
laſt to the Roman yoke. Upon the decline of the 
Roman empire, in the reign of Valerian, the Franks, 
4 people of Germany, inhabiting the banks of the 
Rhine, with other barbarous nations, made incur- 
ſions into Gaul; and, though they were often repulſed 
with great loſs, they repeated their viſits in ſtill greater 
numbers, till at laſt, in the year 388, they cut to pieces 
| a whole Roman army, and became actually poſſeſſed 
of a confiderable part of the country. In the year 418, 
it appears that the Franks were ſo well eſtabliſhed 
here, that they were governed by a king, called Pha- 
ramond, who is ſaid to have compiled the Salique 


only got poſſeſſion of a part of the province, but what 
had withſtood their arms at that time, was afterwards 
ſubjected by his ſucceſſors; ſo that in the year 487, 
the French monarchy was eſtabliſhed, by Clovis, over 
all the countries between the Rhine and the Loire, and- 
all the other petty kings of the Franks entirely extir- 
pated. After Clovis's death, his kingdom was divid- 


ed among his four ſons, and again re-united under the | 


youngeſt, Clotaire, in the year 560. After the death 
of Clotaire, in 562, the government was again divided 
| among. his four ſons, and once more, after many feuds 
and maſſacres, re-united under his grandſon, Clotaire. 
Theſe kings, from Merovins, the third after Phara- 
mond, were ſaid to be of the Merovingian race. A 


revolution having been brought about, in the year | 
717, by one Charles Marte], his fon Pepin was the | 


firſt king of the race called Carlovingian. This fami- 
ly continued to reign till the year 987, that one Hugh 
Capet brought about another revolution, poſſeſſed him-. 
| ſelf of the regal dignity, and tranſmitted it with great 
tranquillity to his ſon Robert, whoſe ſucceſſors have 


it an contin of ſeveral provinces, beſides eber ac. 


| r to Lewis XVI. the preſent king of France. 


This kingdom, in point of ſituation, is exceedingly 


compact, and wonderfully adapted both for power 


and commerce. No nation is better ſupplied with 
wholeſome forings and excellent water; and though 
the ſoil be much inferior to Britain with regard to 
paſturage, yet it produces excellent corn, wine, oil, 
and almoſt every luxury, as well as convenience of life, 
However, it muſt be allowed, that.the precarious te- 
nure, by which property is held here, does not ſuffi. 
ciently encourage to emulation in agriculture. Of late, 
an attempt has been made to ſupply the defect in the 
tenure of landed property, by the inſtitution of aca- 
demies of agriculture, and the tender of premiums for © 
its improvement : Theſe things bave been. ſo far ſuc- 
eeſaful, that few nations are better acquainted with 


the theory of agriculture than France, but the con- 


ſtitution muſt be eſtabliſhed on the principles of na- 


tional liberty, and the peaſants muſt ceaſe to be ſlaves, 


before their theories can poſſibly be put in practice. 
For what can be expected from a farmer, who is ſuch 
a ſpectacle of indigence, as to plow the ground with 
a lean cow, an aſs, and a goat yoked together, whilt 
he himſelf is meagre, diſpirited, and depreſſed? The 
air in the interior parts is particularly ſalubrious; their 
roots and vegetables are exceedingly ſweet and agree - 
able, and, next to their vines, the principal object of 
their care. Their burgundy, elaret, and champaigne, 
for taſte and flavour, are univerſally eſteemed. They 
have oak, elm, aſh, and other kinds of timber, but 
neither ſo good, nor in ſuch plenty, as more northern 
nations. The cattle here are much inferior to the 
Engliſh, and their wool cearſer. | 
The number of people in France is computed by 
their own writers at twenty-four millions, but this. 
account is greatly exaggerated: The wars, planta - 
tion of colonies, not to mention the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz which appears in very legible charac- 
ters in moſt of their towns that exhibit a picture of 
| miſery and beggary, and the celibacy of the religious, 


tranſmitted the kingdom as it then ſtood, and with | 


will admit of no ſuch eſtimate. In point of flature, 


can bear adverſity with-an exceeding good grace. 


ſpectable. con 
foreign poſſeſſions, their trade is extended all over the 


0 


FRANCE. 


the French are 3 wah but * are well pro- 
portioned, aktive, and, for the moſt part, free from 


' bodily infirmities. The ladies are ſprightly, but not 


much famed for their beauty, nor their virtue: The 
defects, in the firſt, however, they endeavour to ſup- 


ply with paint. In dancing, fencing, and riding, the 
nobility excel, 
ta preſerving the game, exceedingly tenacious. A na- 

tional vanity ſeems to be characteriſtical of the higher 


They are alfo fond of bunting, and | 


and middling ranks, whence are produced good offi- 
cers, but the common ſoldiers have few ideas of he- 


toiſm. The French may rather be ſaid to have good 


manners, than good breeding; » their whole behaviour | 


being a perpetual round of politeneſs, which often be - 


comes ridiculous and diſguſtful. In proſperity, they 
are inſolent, vain, arbitrary, and imperious; but they 
In 
taſte, faſhion, and dreſs, they have Tong poſſeſſed the 
lead, but in the firſt, they now ſeem to be rivalled by 
Britiſh geniuſes. Every Frenchman is ſo fond of his 
hair, that, rather than loſe it, he would ſooner part 
with his religion. Even the ſoldiers wear a long queue; 
the ſhoe-boys, nay, the ſweeps, and the beggar who 


drives an aſs, muſt ſtrut en queue, though neither, per- 


haps, has a ſhirt on his back. | 
The advantages arifing to a nation from wks; 


tures and commerce, were firſt diſcovered to the | 
French, under the adminiſtration of the famous Col- 


bert, a Scotſman, firſt miniſter to Lewis XIV.; but 
the French have too much levity to perſevere in re- 


dueing to practice what they perfectly. underſtand. 


The ſituation of the country and the happineſs of the 
foil will always ſecure to France a great inland trade, 
which, of itſelf, under a free government, would in- 
fallibly enrich the nation, and render its power re- 

But, beſides their commeree with their 


globe, which might be conſiderably improved, as well 


zs their manufactures, were it not for the abſolute go- 
vernment, and inherent pride of the nobility, whieh | 
prevents them from entering into commereial ſchemes; 
| the profeſſion. of a merchant, among them, being | 


thought leſs. honourable than that of the law, the 
church, and the army. 


The French, like other European nations, were, 


for many centuries, immerſed in- barbarity: And the 


ſubtle and quibbling logic, which was the firſt ſpeci- | 
men of. their improvement, did not remove them ma- 
by degrees from their former ſtate of ignorancee It 


was che dudy of che Greek ood Roman writers, which, 
from Italy, diffuſed itſelf among the French, and the 
encouragement given to men of merit, by Francis I. 
that gave a new turn to their literary purſuits. The 
age of Lewis XIV. was the Auguſtan age of France. 
L. 12,000 laid out in penſions to learned men, gained 
him more ſolid glory, than all his military enterprizes, 
which coſt him many millions. The learned men that 


rature, is ſurpriſing. But the genius of the French 
government, which is highly intereſted in concealing 
the natural rights of mankind, and the influence of 
the clergy, equally intereſted in keeping mankind ig- 
norant of what concerns religion and morality, will 
ever be unfavourable to all improvements in the moſt 
uſeful branches of philoſophy ; though it muſt be 
allowed, that ſome men have riſen ſuperior to all theſe 
obſtacles, of which Monſieur Fenelon, Monteſquieuz, 
and ſome others, are inconteſtible evidences. 

Cardinal Ricblieu, in the reign of Lewis XIII. 
gave a mortal blow to the power of the nobles, which; 
| before that period, had been exerciſed ſo tyrannical- | 
ty; and become ſo inſupportable, that ariſtocracy may 
be ſaid to have paved the way to abſolute monarchy. 
France is divided into 30 governments, over each of 
which a ſuperintendant or governor- general is ap- 
pointed by the king. Diftributive juſtice is admini- 
ſtered by parliaments, chambers of accounts, courts 
| of aid, preſidial courts, generalities, elections, &c. - 
Of parliaments chere are twelve, namely; that of Paris, 
Thouleuſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bourdeaux, Dijon, Aix, 
| | Rheims, Pan, Metz, Breſancon, and Doway. Theſe 
parliaments. eonſiſt of prefidents and inferior judges, 
| who purchaſe their places-of the- crown. 'The parli- 
r of Paris is the moſt conſiderable, where all the 
royal. edicts are regiſtered and promulged, after which, 
only, they acquire the force of laws. It is compoſed 
of princes of the blood, dukes and peers of France, 
- beſides the ordinary judges, and takes cognizance of 
all offences committed by Peers in which the court 
does not interfere; | 
| The great officers of the crown; are the chaneeHor: 
the keeper of the ſeals, four ſecretaries of ſtate, the 
| marſhals of Franee, the colonel: general of the horſe; _ 
great maſter of. the artillery; admiral of France, two 
 vice-admirals, general of the gallies, the four great 
| officers of the order of the Holy Ghoſt the chief pre- 
ſidents of the parliaments, with the governors and 
| Kentenant-generdls of the provinces, 


appeared in his reign, in almoſt every branch of lite- 
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The great officers of the houſehold are, , the great | 
maſter of the bouſchold and af the horſe, the great 
almoner, chamberlain and gentlemen of the bed- 
-chamber, the great butler, huntſman, the four cap- 
tains of the guaid du corps, and the great porter, 

+ The councils of ſtate, are, 1. The Supreme Caumcil, 
conſiſting of the king, the prime miniſter, three ſe- 
eretaries, aud the comptroller-general of the finances. 

2. The Secretary of States office, conſiſſ ing uf the kings 
the dauphin, premicr, chanectlor, preſident of the 
council of finances, comptroller- general, and four ſe- 
eretaries of ſtate, where all affairs reſpeRing the pro- 
vinces are traaſated. 

3. The Council of Finances, conſiſting of dhe hinge 
chancellor, a prefident, an intendaat of the finances, | 
the comptroller-general, and a member of the o- 
Cil of ſtate, This council bas che dirios of *., 

5 revenues. 

4. The Privi Connell, which, daſides: the king, for 
avrhom were he even to be abſent a chair is ſet, con- 
ſits of the chancellor, 21 ordinary counſellors, the 
| ſecretaries of ftate, the comptroller- general, and in- 
tendant of the finances, with 12 Rate:counſellars; and 
22 members of-requeſts, who are parlament-men,.and 
Jay before this council whatever affairs they are char- 
ged with by parliaments. 


2 


6. The Grond Council, of ih- the Kick llet of. 


France is preſident, aſſiſted by ſeveral preſidents, coun- 
ſellors, & c. has the decifion of all cauſes relative to 
 archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, and abbies, and af all dif- 
Putes of the other ſorereign tribunals, in cattan of 
juriſdiction, Ke. 
6. The High Court of Chancery, confiſting of the 
keeper of the great ſeal, four great audienciers, four 
comptrollers-general, and four keepers of the rolls, 


beſides clerks and inferior officers. N is a regiſter 


: and ſealing-office. 
The Council of Commerce, confiſting of the him. 
Pt. premier, the chancellor, the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and comptroller-general of the finances *=. 
Juſtice is adminiftred in the kingdom by * 
middle, and ſuperior courts: To the inferior courts 
| belong the provoſts, mayors, judicatories, chatellanics, 
and other juriſdictions dependent on the crown or 
particular lordſhips. From theſe appeals lie to the 
| bailiwics or precinQ courts, and from theſe again, | 
£0 the provincial courts. The middle tribunals pro- 
nounce definitively in certain ſmall caſes, both civil 
and criminal; but caſes of ou importance are cog · 


— 


[up young gentlemen in the art of war. 
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ninable only by tlie pirliaweot, which decides cantes 

on the laſt refurt. The eisil law prevails in moſt of | 
the provinces ; but ſome have their own cuſtomary 

laws. Beſides theſe, there are ordinances, edicts, and 

declarations, which are of univerſal force; 

The king's ordinances, iſſued for the protection of 
the Gallican church, conſtitute the moſt .couliderable 

part of the eccleſiaſtical ka, the interpolated decre- 

tals of the ſee of Rome being alfolutely excluded. 
In France there ave 17 archbiſboprics, 113 biſhopricg, 

770 abbies for men, 317 for women, beſides many 

leſſer convents, and 250 commanderies of the order 
| of Malta. The king appoints all archbiſhops, biſkopy 
abbota, and rüde. ry tax 4s clergy without lr. 

The. veyemies « the. n ag" from the wille e or 
land tax, the tax upon ſalt galled Gabelles, the cu- 
toms and duties on all merchandizes, <apitation or 
poll tax, the tenths of all eſtates offices and employ- 
ments, the 75th penny from which seither the no- 
bility nor the clergy are-excmpted, the tenths aud 


| free gifts of che clergy, crown.zeats, ſales of offices, 


fines and forfeitures, which, together, may amount te 
about 10 Millions ſterling; av amazing ſym, conſi- 

dering what lands belong to the church and what is 
| paid to ſupport the elergy, and the enormous multi- 
tude of drones, who, ſhut up in convents, a are ſuppor- 
ted by the labours of others. | 

The land forces in time of peace amount ta about 
200,000, and in time of war to double that number: 
Among theſe are a great pumbes of Swiſs, Germans, | 
and other foreigners. 

The number of fenefiondelouging to this kingdom 
is furpriſing, exact plans of which, as well as of the 
foreign fortreſſes are hung up in the gallery of the 
Louvre, where there is a royal accademy for training 
Beſides the 
magnificent building of the invalids in the capital for 
diſabled ſeamen, there are in the whole kingdom 
above 70 other military hoſpitals. In the late war 
France had a fomidable navy, and at preſent, they 
are indefatigable in rendering it, if poſſible, ſtill more 
reſpectable. Beſides the ſailors there are three com- 
panies of marine guards ſtationed at Toulon, Breſt, 
and Rochefort, entirely conſiſting of perſons who 
| have been regularly bred to navigation and the art of 
war: Beſides theſe the king alſo maintains 100 inde- 
pendent companies, each conſiſting of 45 men, under 


« 


the command of a lieutenant of a man of war. 


the languages, arts, and ſciences, their particular {tudy, 
and taught them all over France: There are 26 uui- 
Ferſities and public colleges in the kingdom, viz. 
Aix, Angers, Arles, Avig non, Beſancon, Bourdeaux, 
Bourges, Caen, Dol, Douay, Fleche, Montauban, 
Montpelier, Nantz, Orange, Orleans, Paris, Per- 
pignan, Poitiers, Pont Mouſon, Richlieu, Rheims, 
Soiſſons, Straſburg, Thoulouſe, and Valence. In Pa- 
is there are alſo 8 academies, of which 3 are litera- 
, one of painting and ſculpture, one of architec- 


litary exerciſes. , 
The French nobility are of four kinds, of which | 


the princes of the blood poſſeſs the firſt place; * | 


ture, and 3 for riding the great horſe and other mi- 


„ „„ 


The literary inſtitutions in France have aten dukes, counts, Gi peers of France, the ſecond ; the 
irreparably by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, who made ordinary nobility, the third; and the ee mow by „ 
| the reigning prince, the fourth. 


| 


The Freach language is N the moſt 
univerſal of all living languages. It is compoſed of 
words radically derived from the Latin, with many 
German derivatives, introduced by the Franks. It at- 
tained the zenith of its purity and perfection in the 
age of Lewis the XIV. but is at preſent on the de- 


great meaſure overlooked in their preſent mode of 
writing and expreſſing themſelves. To common topics 
of converlation and compliments, no language can 
be better adapted, but it ſinks under e of e 


tion or paſſion. 


cline ; that grammatical ſtandard, which can only . 
render a language claſſical and permanent, being in a 
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Emmons from 37 to 42% N. and from 50 to 10? * 
W. is bounded by Spain on the N. and E. and by the. 


Atlantic Ocean on the 8, and W.; containing 27785 1 


| Fquare miles. 


 ALGARVA, 
Comprebending 60,688 Inbabitants, 


CONTAINING 84 MILES BY 24. 
Tou. | Lat. N. | Lon. V. Rivers. 
Lagos 8 35 SF 8 WH :- 

Tavira | 37 2 | 7» 30 P Sequa 

Faro 36 5917 3®f.- 

Sylves 39 $185: | 
Caſtromarino | 37 387 32 q Guadiana. 
Caſapeteira 37  3+83 & f | | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaSures, Oc. 
This.is the moſt ſouthern-province in the kingdom, 
which, notwithſtanding its maritime ſituation, com- 
modious. harbours, and inland fertility, ſeems to have 


been greatly neglected. Among other articles of 


produce, it abounds in palm-trees, the leaves of-which, 
the poor inhabitants work up into a variety of forms. 


The face of the country is rough and mountainous, = 
but it yields glenty of wine, figs, raiſins, oil, and al- 
monds. 


It alſo, abounds in dates, but it produces 
little corn. Lagos is ſeated in a fine bay, navigable 
for the largeſt veſſels. Its ſituation will not admit of. 


a regular fortification, but the city is walled, and the 


harbour well ſecured by two forts. Tavira is alſo 
ſeated on à bay, and its harbour defended by two 
forts. Faro is a conſiderable port, ſtrongly ſituated 
on the occan and defended. by a caſtle and other 


works. The inhabitants are in general employed in 
füſhing. This province anciently comprehended a. 


much larger tract than at preſent, extending not only 
peyond the coaſt of Cape St. Vincent, as far as Mar- 
falquiver, but alſo along the coaſt of Africa. 


/ 


AI ENTE T0. 
Com prebending 26,808 Tababitants,. 
CONTAINING 127 MILES BY 120. 


Towns. 1 Lat. V. 1 Lon. I. [ 5 Where, 


— 


tte. 


— 


— — 2 — — 
Portalegre 39 100 36 ä ; 
| Elvas 38 36. | 6 26 | Guadiana 
| Evora | 38 25 | 7 16 
4 Bja 137 58 |7 3 

Mertola 37 307 25 | Lima. 
Almodouvar 137 6 ]9 - go] -- 
Ourique I 07 

St. Jago de Cachem | 39 $2 | 8 25 

I Eftremoz - [38 406 56 
| Frentetia- 138 55 |6 480 
sines. | 37 308 30 
Serpa. 137 507 26 | Gua 

Moura | 38 0 %7 8 | Ditto 
OW I „ as 
Cabecade vide 39 06 45 
9r 8 $37 + - 
Viana 38 187 426 | Zadan 
Alterdocha 39. 41.6 138 | 
Olivenza 38 126 mr 

Villa Vicoſs, ES 9 6 46 þ 


Air, Soil; Produce, Tad, Manuſafturer, OM 


This is the largeſt province in Portugal, and for the 
moſt part level and fit for tillage. Its principal pro- 
ducts are wheat, barley, wine,. and: fruit, Here are 
alſo quarries of ſeveral kinds of marble, and in ſome 
places beautiful gems, The fertility. of this province 
has frequently rendered it. the theatre of war, and on 
| That account, it has ſeveral good fortifications. Evora 
is, at ſome diſtance, ſurrounded with mountains, on 
the eaſt by Oſſa, on the ſouth by the mountains of 
Portal and Vianna, and on the weſt by Montemara, 
In Eſtremoz the. houſes of the more opulent are built 


7 | of marble, and without it there is a ſpring ſo large, 


that it turns ſeveral mills near its. ſource. Here is a 


good manufacture of red earthen ware. Villa Vicoſa 


'P 6 


funds in a moſt fertile Try country, and is de- 
fended by a caſtle which commands the place. Here 


pie here is ſtill extant, which was formerly dedicated 
to Proſerpine, and now to St. James. One of the 
principal curioſities of the city of Elvas is a reſervoir 
or ciſtern ſo ſpacious that it contains ſufficient water 
for the inhabitants for ſix months. Portalegre is a 
fine city ſeated at the foot of a mountain on a level 
plain, in a pleaſant. fertile country. It is fortified in 
the antique taſte with walls and towers. Beja ſtands 
: on an eminence in the center of a fertile plain, and 
defended by an antique wall and towers. It was for- 
merly.a Roman colony, and three of its gates are ſaid 
to be of Roman eee, The Romans oalled it 
Fax Julia. e | Dy | 


E s T N AM A Du R A, 
- Comprebending 294,000 Inhabitants, 
CONTAINING ICO MILES BY 48. 


ih Tat. N. | Tor. 1 | | . 


"Towns. 


. Liſbon 38 478 28“ Tagus 
St, Ubes, or Setuval| 38 27 8 18 | Cadaon. 
Santaren 39 12| 7 5$54-| Tagus 
Leiria 39 40 7 58 
Almada . 38 43 8 30 Tagus 
Atalaua 39 257 40 | | 

. Tomer | 39 307 30] Naboar 
Torreſvedras 39 10% 8 323-5 
Alanguer 39 68 nn}. 
Alcobaca 39. 30 18 

Aſjubarota 39 298 10 | 
Famora-correa > | 33" 54 | 8 6 | Laura- 
Renavente 38 57 | & 4 | Soro 
Alacer de ſal. 33 20 | 8 4 Cadaon 
Molines 38 25 | 7 $59 | Ditto 
Abrantes e 39 19 7 wn | Tagus 
Punhete | ag 26 | 7 16 Zozere 
St, Graco 139. 327 48 | Zotos 


Ar: Soil, Produce, Trades ManufaSurer, At. 
The ſoil of this province is eſteemed the moſt fruit- 
ful in Portugal, producing corn, wine, oil, millet, 


tween Liſbon and Abrantes is a moſt delightftt plain 
and exports large quantities of ſea ſalt. 


but alſo of the kingdom. 
an amphitheatre, extending about two miles, upon ſe 
ven en fleep hills; but its breadth is very inconſiderable. 


alſo is a. ſpacious beautiful palace, and an adjoining | 
park three leagues in circumference, An old tem- 


pulſe, and fruit of all Kinds. The country lying be- 


Lis zo is not only the metropolis of this prorict. 
It lies along the river like 


u r v A 


| 


I 


1 number of charities diftributed withou 
| tion or religions. The inhabitants of this capital are 


thick ſet with olives and fruit trees. It alfo produces 


. 


1535 
In the vallies are ſtreets above à mile in length, but 
they are generally narrow, dirty, and ill paved. The 
houfes of the citizens are generally old ili contrived 
buildings, but thoſe of the nobility are handſome ſtruc- 
tures, built of hewn ftone, with gardens behind, 
but no courts before them. The fineſt ſquare is that 
before the royal palace, where they celebrate their 
bull fights, and exhibit their ſtill more barbarous and 
inhuman ſpectacles in executing the ſentences of the. 
diabolical inquiſition. Near this is another ſquare on 
che bank of the river, where the principal market is- 
held: but the largeſt is that called the Rucio, where 
the hills ſurrounding it form a kind of amphitheatre. 

| Here are ſeveral magnificent houſes of the nobility. 
The palace makes a ſplendid appearance; ; the apart - 
ments are grand, commodious, and in winter rich- 
17 furniſhed. In the palace, the eortes or ſtates, the- 
council of war, andthe courts of juſtice aſſemble, where 
there are rooms appointed for the purpoſe. I he 
king? s chapel is an elegant building richly adorned and 
ſhining with gold and azure: the filver alone is valued 
at above a million ſterling. Adjoining to the palace . 


there is a ſquare court ſurrounded with a piazza, 


here the merchants meet, and expole their goods 
to ſale. The churches are all very fine and richly - 


. þ embelliſhed with a profuſion of, paintings, images, 


n pixes, veſtments for the prieſts, and dreſſes- 


for the ſaints, many of which are enriched-with. dia- 


monde and other precious ſtones; with a vaſt: quantity 
of ſilver candlefticks and other ornaments. Among 


| the many noble hoſpitals.i in this eity is the celebrated. 


Houſe of Mercy. under the direction of a ſociety of-: 


| the firſt rank: Here 66 bdys- are maintained and 


educated, 114 maidens portioned; and an incredible 
a to na- 


computed at 150,000, and” the government: is lodged 
in a counſeFconſiſting of a preſident, 6'counſellors; 
and other inferior officers. The harbour is large, deep, 
ſecure, and convenient, and can be entered two diffe- 
rent ways. Tlie trade and navigation to and from 
this port is very contiderable, and is the principal 
ſource of the king's European revenue, this being the 
grand magazine of all the Portugueſe imports from 
cheir foreign colonies. This city is defended by a 
irong wall; upon which are 77 towers, and by a eita- 
gel in the middle of the town, which commands; and* 
t the ſame time defends it. It was almoſt totally des. 


raged by an earthquake on Nov: l. 1755. 


#03 


Com brebe. ending 552 ,000 Inhabitants, | 
CONTAINING ABOUT IO2 SQUARE MILES, 


DD E:1-R-4 


4 


— 


— 


Tar. N. Len. "W. | Si 


Des, 


1 


& Towns. 22 


— 1 


hs. Soil, Produce, T. rade, Manufatures, Dec. 


Coimbra | a -. 7 1 N | Viondego 
Lamego In 4% 1 Douro 4 
A „„ 5 
La Guarda 0 1% 26 -- 
-Olaya _ | 1 zo 42 | 7: 7 Vouga vo 
| Braganci | 40 30 | 8 7 | Ditto 
Atalaſa 88 33 1 S If Ditto 
Alcaria [40 2 5 | Louere 
Azete ' 40 18 | 7 39 | Mondego 
Pedragao 49 5327 25 Zozere 
Villadeuſas F 8 n 
-Grargaon 1.40. 43.1. 7-- 38 Vouga 
Niranda . 1 1 F. 4 ? 
Ponbeiro 40 447 - T7 | Pomare 
Caſtro d' Airo 40 447 17 | Paiva 
 Aregos 40 32 | 8 Vouga 
Penacoba 40 12 | 7 39 | Pomare - 
| 'Buarcos : | 40 2 3 : 3 15 | ee Ms 
Aguecda 0 228 35 | Mondego 
Pinheiro 40 32] 8 o©| Vouga ; 
Barco * CA CG 
_ . Belmonte ||; " a 946 36 Zozere : 
Valveihas, 140 12 | 6 34.4. Ditto 
; Lobos 40 I o | 6 5] Ditto 
Aveiro 4-40.30 }-S 8 wy - 


This province. produces rye, millet, and Wheat, 


and in many places excellent wine and oil in great 
plenty. The Mons Hermionus of the Romans, now 


Eſtrella, in this province, merits attention. To get to 


the top, from Villa St. Romeo, at the foot, takes up 
about 24 hours. 
of a rapid ſtream within it is diſtinctly heard. It 
has a fine of alabaſter, and on the top verdant 
paſtures, and rivulets of very clear pleaſant water. 


water of which iſſues ont of the ground, very clear 
and tepid, with a kind of tremulous motion in the 


middle, all which fireams uniting, form a river which 


directs its courſe to the foot of the mountain. 
The capital, Coimbra, ſtands on the ſide of a hill, 
and contains about 12,000 inhabitants, 9 churches, 


18 colleges, and 8 convents. The public buildings | 
are handſome, but the ſtreets and private houſes are 
mean and dirty. The bridge is a noble ſtructure, con- 
ſiſting of two rows of arches, one above the other, 
forming a covered way, through which one may paſs 


The | 


without being incommoded by the weather, 


TY 6 4 * 


\ 


> #4 


pal port « of the province, having a a qo 4 hos: 
bour ft, for ſhips of burthen, but the town 18 ſmall | 
containing ſcarce 500 iubabitants, 3 


|- TrRALOS MONTES, 


8 Comprebending 1 36,000 Jababitants, 
1 CONTAINING OM Ms BY do. 
Toeruns. 12 EL. . a 
Miranda THEE 141 28 72 50 az. r 
] Braganza ar 47 6 123 Saber 
] Chavez. e 48.43 41:4 _ a 
5 Soutelo 41 37.| 7 5 | Ditto 
f Forts | | * 41 6 4s  Tuago | 
Marca - F Ditto 
Algoſo 4 27 6 5 Branch Sabor 
Bem poſta 41 146 : - o:|:Douro 
{| Noman 40 55 |6 45 | Ditto 
Almeida 40 35 | 6 1s Pinhel 
JAncians 44 4 . 6 50 Tuago 
- | -Caſtellomendo © . 40 23 10 Pinhel 
4 Pinhel | : er 41 ; 6 25 Ditto 
Caſtellobon moe "1:40. 27 , 6 has 10 | Ditto = 
| | Alites - „ 21-26-2016 © gi 
| aljo 4 4% | Tvago 
I Villaſtor At. 13 6 42 Corga 
F a Ribera 


Air, Soil 1 Produce, Trade, e aden, ©, fo 

4 This province is for the moſt part mountainous; and 
conſequently the ſoil not productive; but the vallies 
are abundantly fertile and pleaſant, producing fruit, 
| rice, wheat, and wine. The capital is called Miranda 


3 
} 
. 


It ſeems to be hollow, and the noiſe 


de Douro, to diſtinguiſh it from Miranda in Caſtile. 
It is ſtrongly ſituated on a rock, and, befides other 
works, is defended by a caſtle and a fort. It is but 


| L ſmall place, with only about 700 inhabitants. Bra- | 


| ganza, the Roman Brigantium, is more populous, and 
There is a lake alſo ſurrounded with high rocks, the | 


has a variety of ſilk manufactures. It is the capital of 
a dutchy belonging to the royal family. Chavez is 
a pretty ſtrong place, ſuppoſed to have been built by | 
the emperor Veſpaſian, and ftill retains ſome traces of 


| its ancient extent and grandeur, particularly a Roman 


ſtone. bridge, leading to the ſuburb called Magdelena, 


| above 92 geometrical paces in length, 'and a little a- 


bove 3 in breadth. But the beſt and largeſt town of 


] the province is Villa. real. The old town ſtands with- 


in the walls, and conſiſts but of a few houſes; : and the 
new town, which is by far the largeſt of the two, ſtands. 
altogether without the walls. It has 2 pariſh churches, 


3 convents, and an * 


PORT 


ENT RE. DOURO-E MINHO, 


| Comprebending 372,734 Inhabitants, 
CONTAINING 61 MILES BY 45. 


Towns. [ Lat. N. | Lon. . Rivers. 
Braga 4 298 4 | Cavado Deſte 
Guimaraens [41 25 | 7 352 D' Aves 
Viana ar 328 28 Lima 

|  Oporto 14x © 8 8 Douro 
Villa Novo de } „ 45 | 8 a8 Minho 
| Cervera _. | | | 

Gancos jar 45 [8 53 | 
Arcos | 41 47 | 5 $4 | Lima 7 4 
Prados 41 308 10 | Ditto 

Neyva 7 | 41 258 15 Ditto 
Ferreira 14: 34 | 7 50 | Cavado 
Ville de Conde 44 88 123 D' Aves 
Valenza 1% 38 14 Minho : 
| Zurapa | 4x 6|83 16 | D'Aves = 
Barcelos 41 2118 20 

Eſpoſendo 417 8 22 4 Cavado 

Melgazo | 42 2 |7 439 | Minho 


— 


- 
— 


Air, Soil, Produce Trade, ManufaBurer, ©, Co 


This province receives its name from its FREATTS, 


I is naturally well defended, being ſeparated from 


Spain on the north and eaſt by rivers and impaſſable 
mountains; and on the weſt guarded by the ocean. 
Ihe air is ſweet and ſerene, and the ſpring almoſt per- 


petual. It produces but little grain, and of that only | 


rye and millet : But it abounds in wine and fruit; 
and its rivers and harbours are ſo convenient for trade, 
that, for its extent, it is the moſt populous province in 
the kingdom. The capital, Braga, is a very ancient 
eity. It was built by the Greeks; and afterwards 
became ſubje@ to the Carthaginians, Romans, Gotha, 


Suabians, Moors, &c. It is pleaſantly fituated in a | 


fertile. plain, where plenty of corn, wine, and fruit is 
produced, and the fineſt ſheep-walks in Portugal. It 

contains about 12, ooo inhabitants; but is more eſteem 

ed for its antiquity than 1ts preſent appearance. There 
are here ſome ſtately remains of an ancient amphitheatre 
and aqueduct. Oporto is the glory of this province. 
It ſtands on the ſide of a rugged mountain, the foot 
of which is- waſhed by the Douro. About a league | 
farther weſt, this river-empties itſelf in the ocean, and 
forms an excellent harbour, which is ſafe againſt all 
. winds; but the rocks and ſands form a bar, which 
| renders it inacceſfible, but at high water, and . only 
then, with the affiftance of a good pilot. The ftreets | 
are well paved, but uneven. A noble quay runs along 


\ windows. 


out men of war. 


the bank, cloſe to which the ſhipping * ſo that 


v A . „„ 


a merchant may ſee whatever is 40 there from his 
In opulence, beauty, populouſneſs, and 
commerce, it is the ſecond city in the kingdom, and 
has an arſenal, docks, and yards, for building and fitting 
The moſt elegant building of the 
city, is the convent of the Auguſtines, in which there 
is a beautiful gallery of a vaſt extent. Its church is 
of a circular form, and richly ornamented. One of 
the En councils * the kingdom i is vas ny : 


T HE AZ O R E 5 
In the Atlantic Ocean > belonging to the Portugueſe. 


Names. | | Towns. £þ Lat. N. | Lon, T | 
Santa Maria | Porto 1 36 10125 +6 
4 TE Ponto del Gada 37 - 45 25 
15 W N 1 Franca 37 44 25 12 
Terceira N 38 4028 5 
| St. George | Vela de Velas 38 5029 35 
Gracioſa I Santa Crux 38 5027 12 
Fayal Villa de Horta 38 45 [3 20 : 
| Pico Villa des Lagens 38 28] 28 30 
Flores I (Santa Cruz 30 38133 © 
pogo = 8cnhora de Roſario | 40 I| 31 


8 
Ar, Soil, 8 Trade, NM. anufaFures, & Co 
Santa Maria, 4 miles by 3, was diſcovered in 1 342, 


and has a harbour to the 8. W. defended by ſome re- 


doubts. Beſides Porto, it has a few villages. 

St. Miguel, 18 miles by 2, was diſcovered in 1444s : 
and is by far the moſt populous of the Azores, the in- 
habitants being computed at 52,000, excluſive of 
1390 religious of both ſexes. It is beſides the moſt 
fruitful, particularly in corn and wine, producing at 
an average 24, ooo buſhels. of wheat and millet, and 
5000 pipes of wine per. annum. | 

Terceira, 13 miles by 6, was che third that 3 


covered. Its capital, Angra, is very populous and 


handſome, having ſpacious ſtreets, a commodious har- = 


bour, and good anchorage. This city has the pri- 
vilege of ſending adeputy to repreſent i it in the 98 em- 
bly of the States in Portugal. : 

St. George, .11 miles by 145 was diſcovered | in 
1450. On the north, it is little more than a high rock; 
but in all the reſt of the iſland, the hills and vales ſuc- 
ceed one another. The ſouth · ſide of the iſland is in 
high cultivation, and well ſtocked with inhabitants; 
and Vela de Velas has a harbour for ſmall veſſels. 

. Gracioſa, 10 miles by 7, received its name from its 
remarkable fertility. The capital is ſeated on a bay 
that-forms the — Catheta, which | is — by 


| a fort. 
Rr 


ork 


'Payat, 9. miles by 3, contains; beſides the town, 10 
other pariſh churches; and Villa de Horta has a har- 
bour landlocked on all fides, excepting to the E. 
| and N. E. which is defended by ſeveral forts. It i is 
ſatuated on the weſtern coaſt. 

Pico, 16 miles by 5, is ſeen at a very 1 0 diftance, 


by. means of a mountain which riſes 3. miles above | 


the level of the ſea. The harbour at Villades Lagens 
is ſpacious, and it has. another called. Magdalen for 
ſmall veſſels. It produces excellent wines, which, to- 
gether with cedar, and firm red wood much. eſteem- 


ed, lay the foundation of a conſiderable trade. 


but not the moſt productive. It has a conßderabla 


PORTUGAL 


number of villages, beſides: the capital, Santa Cruz, 
which 18 itſelf but a village containing only 1 church, 
Corvo, 10 miles in circuit, is divided from Florez 
-by a {trait 3 miles in breadth. The coaſt is almoſt 
one. coltinued chain of rocks, yet it has 2 en 
bours. . 
All theſe dende enjoy a very clear and hike 47 
and a moſt ſalubrious air. They are alſo extremely 
fertile in- corn, wine, and à variety of fruit; nor do 
| they want paſtures, upon which they rear large herds 
of cattle. But they are expoſed to violent earthquakes, 


| from which they have frequently ſuffered, as they 
Flores, 60 miles by q, is the largeſt of theſe iſlands, | 


have alſo done by the agitatian of the | waves, by 
which they are ſurrounded. | 


OF PORTUGAL IN GENERAL. 


— 


833 Ane its name from a town on the 


Douro, formerly called the Cale, oppoſite which there 
was 2e0ther with a harbour called Portucale; hence 
Oporto and Portugal. From the Phenicians and 
Carthaginians, this country paſſed! to the Romans, 
and by the emperor Auguſtus was made a. Roman 
province. About the year 500, the Allans, and after: 


wards the Suabians and Viſigoths- ſucceſſively made | 


| themſelves maſters of it. Theſe again, about the year | 
Bao, gave way to the Moors and Saracens, and from 
ibem it was gradually wreſted by the Chriſtians. About 
the year 1110, Henry Duke of Burgundy, in return 


for his noble exertions againſt the Moors, was honour- 


ed by Alphonſo VI. king of Caſtile, with his daugh- 
ter Tereſa in marriage, and: the kingdom of Portugal 


as her dowry, which was afterwards confirmed to-his | 


ſon Alphonſo Henriquez by the people, anno +1439, 
after he had obtained a fignal victory over the Moors, 
and ratified by an aſſembly of the States, in 1181. In 
the re! ign -of Alphonſo III. Algarva was added to 


the dominions of Portugal; and the legitimate male- | 


line of this family became extinR in the perſon of | 
Ferdinand, anno 1383; but two years after, his natu- 
rel ſon ſucceeded him, in whoſe reign the Portugueſe 
made ſettlements | in _ and diſcovered the iſlands 


Azores: 


This paved the way for new diſcoveries: 


In the reign of Emanuel, Vaſio de Gama diſcovered. 


the paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, by the Cape of Good 
Hope. In che year 1500, Alvarez diſcovered the 


its zenith. In 1580, the male-line becoming again 
extinct, the crown of Portugal was united to Spain, 
by which means the Portugueſe loſt many of the ad- 
vantages they had. gained under their own kings; 
which induced them, in 1640, to ſhake off the Spaniſh 
yoke,. and ele& John Duke of Braganza for their 
king. He aſſumed the name of John IV. and in ſome | 
meaſure reftored-the affairs. of the kingdom. From 
him have deſcended: all the ſucceeding kings, | to the 
reigning prince, Joſeph Francis a vier. g 
Pride is the chara&eriſtic of the Portugueſe. For, 
according to Emanuel de Farca, one of their own 
writers, © The nobility think themſelves gods, and 
require a ſort of adoration; the gentry are ambitious 
& to equal them; and: the common people diſdain to 
ebe · thought inferior to either.” Cruelty, treachery, 
and revenge, as-well in regard to one another as witk 
reſpect to ſtrangers, have been laid to their charge, 
but of this there are many noble exceptions. 


| The nobility are extremely numerous, and many 


Brazils. At this time the power of. Portugal was in | 


- 


of them are of the Blood at deſcended of natural 
fons of the royal family. The higher claſs conſiſts of 
| dukes, marquiſes, counts, viſcounts, and barons. The 
ſecond of grandees, ſtiled Dons, and the inferior gen- 
try are called fidalgos, and muſt have the king's per- 
miſſion, before they can aſſume the title of Don. 
The crown is hereditary, and i in many reſpeQs the- 
king 18 abſolute. However, whien new taxes are im- 
poſed, and the ſettlement of the ſucceſſian aud other 
important eoncerns brought upon the carpet, the 
cortes, conſiſting of the clergy, the titled nobility, 
and commons, 1s conſulted, which have never excluded 
the female-line but in the event of marrying a fo- 
reigner, in which _ the * of n is for- | 
eite. 
The council of: ſtate is "the higheſt, in wh all 
the great affairs of the kingdom are tranſacted. All 
military affairs are regulated by the council of war. 
The council of the palace is the higheſt tribunal, in 
which all appeals from the inferior courts are diſcuſſed, 
_ diſputes about juriſdiction ſettled, and all laws, orders, 
edicts, privileges, and grants expede. The caſa da 
ſupplicazao is the higheſt tribunal of juſtice, from 
which, both- in civil and criminal caſes, no appeal is 
competent. The ſecond high court of appeal has its 
feat at Oporto, and to its juriſdiction belong the 
provinces of Entre-Douro- e-Minho, Tralos Montes, 


offices, one of which ſuperintends the finances of the 
Eingdom, the other thoſe of Africa, and the third 
'thoſe of the Indies, the magazines and armaments. 
For the inferior adminiſtration of juſlice, each province 
courts ; peculiar to itſelf | 

The king's revenue ariſes from his hereditary eſtate 
. Braganza, the royal domains, the cuſtoms, taxes, 


maſterſhips of knighthood, duty on gold brought 
from. Brazil, and. the farm of the Brazil diamands, 
which altogether is eſtimated at 34 millions ſterling. 

The military force in time of peace, when com- 
Pe amounts only to 14.000 men, and the navy to 
no more than 12 ſhips of the line; and theſe are not 
"Wu in | good mee nor hart well manned. | 


FORTUGA TL 


and Beira. The treaſury court is divided into three 


exciſe, monopoly, of Brazil ſuuff, coinage, indulgences, 


15 


The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Roman catho- 
lic, i in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, without the toleration of any 
other. There are three archbiſhoprics, the ſeats of 
| which are, Liſbon, Braga, and Ebora, and under 


chem are ten hiſhoprica. The inquiſitign eſtabliſhed - 


by John III. is now taken out of the hands of eccle- 
ſiaſties, and conyerted into a ſtate ah for the benefit 
of the crown. 

The ſtate. of learning in Na is at 4 low ebb. 
indeed, though there are univerſities at Liſbon, Ebora, 
and Coimbra; at Santarene, an academy of hiſtory, 
antiquity, and languages; and at St. Thomas's, an aca- 
demy of ſciences here bigotry prevails, and here 
it is at an enormous height, ſcience ean never flouriſh. 
Here Galileo, Des Cartes, Newton, and Gaffendi, are 
.confidered as athieſts and heretics, and never 7 mentioned | 
but by ſome marks of execration. | | 

Agriculture, arts, and manufaQures, are equally» 
neglected with learning, though the country has the 
fineſt materials, which are diſpoſed of unwrought to- 
foreigners, and when worked up are purchaſed back. 
at a prodigious advance. The only manufactures here. 
are ſome linen, ſome coarſe filk and woollen articles, 
a variety of ſtraw-work, and candied fruit; but theſe: | 
are only triffing in reſpe& of the national demands. 
The trade of the Portugueſe is, however; extenſive, 
though the balance in their favour is inconſiderable, 
after the deduction of the price of corn and manu- 
factures imported from other countries. The prin- 
cipal imports: from their own colonies are tobacco, 

cocoa nuts, ſugar, ſpices, drugs, i Ivory, ebony, Brazil. 
wood, hides, gold, pearls, diamonds, and other va- 
luable gems: They have alſo a conſiderable clande - 
ſtine trade with the Spaniards, eonſiſt ing prongelly: 
in the exchange of. gold. and ſilver. 

The inhabitants of. Portugal, in. 1732, including 
300,000 different religious of both ſexes, were found 
to amqunt to 1,742,230, contained in 19 cities, 527 
towns, and 3.344 pariſhes, and they are now ſuppoſed. 
to amount to 2 millions; but as no eſtimate is made 
of. the number of. inhabitants in each province at, 


preſent, we have adopted the returns made from the 
cenſus in. 1732. | 
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 Exrrxoinc from 36 to e N. and from 3e E. to 


9 W. is bounded N. by the bay of Biſcay, and the 
Pyrencan mountains, which divide it from France; 


E. by the Mediterranean Sea; 8. by the Straits of 


Gibraltar; and W. by Portugal aad the Atlantic 
Ocean; containing 150,263 ſquare miles. 
AT ALONI A. 


, CONTAINING 9 SQUARE MILES, 
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porcelain. At Tarragona, there are Rill to be ſeen 


ſome magnificent ruins of antiquity. At Barcelona, 


they have ſilk and woollen manufactures, and in iron 


and ſteel works they excel. It is the capital of Cata · 
lonia, and the ſee of a biſbop. Its harbour is ſafe and 


* and the trade very conſiderable. 


ARRAGON, 


CONTAINING. 13,818 SQUARE MILES. 5 


Ar, | Soi, W Trade, ManufuBuree, * 
This province is exceedingly well watered, and 


though, like the other provinces, it Uges not produce 
ſugar, yet the ſoil is good, and the air ſalubrieus. 


The wintets, in places near the Pyrenees, are attend- 
ed with froſt and ſnow, but in the ſonthern parts, 


eſpecially near the fea, that ſeaſon is vety mild. The 
mountains, which are numerous, are interſperfed with 


moſt delightful plains, and even theſe mountains are 
eovered with wood, and fruit trees. Wine, corn, oil, 


pulſe, and fruit of various kinds, with great quanti- 
ties of flax, and hemp, are all produced here in plen- 


ty, and proviſions of every kind are excellent. Marble, 


eryſtal, alabaſter, jaſper, amethyſts, & c. Gold, ſilver, 


tin, lead, iron, allum, vitriol, and ſalt, are alſo found 
here, and along the coaſt are ſeveral coral fiſheries. 
At Tortoſa, they make fine potter's ware reſembling 
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1 E IE 1 1 
Barcelona ar 232 2 Sarragoſſa A 40 3 e 
Tortoſa 40 zo | © 25 | Ebro ou ' Teruel | 40 25 1 0 {| Gnadalaviar, 
Tarragona {| 41 10 | 1-420 | Francoch 8 | Albarazin : 140 301 I 20 [ BranchDitts 
Lorida . 41 26 © 3 Noguera - Calataſud 4r 25 | 1- 30 | Xiloca 
Balaguer 41 34 | © 35 | Ditto Taracona [ar 35|t 33 | 
Soffone = In 5x | x 20 | Obrega | Hueſca | 4z x | © 15 {| Alcanadre 
Vich | 41 - 53 | 2 12 Ter 25 Balbaſtro 41 55 | ©. 20 Veto - 
Girouna Jar 55 | 2 50 | Ditto | Ainſa | 42 25 | ©. 15 EJ Ditto 
Urgel „„ 1 35 Noguera _ 42 24 | © 22 Arragon 
Roſs [42 2] 3 %% | Borja Ia 6 r 16 | L 


Air, Soil, Span Trade As, Er. 
Tuis province, on account of its fertility and the 


| ſalubrity of its air, has been often compared to Egypt; 
but this is only juſt with reſpeR to ſome particulat 
ſpots, for where the water is not conveyed by the 


channels of the rivers, or canals, the ſoil is dry and 
barren, and produces little or nothing. In thoſe parts 


oil, flax, fruit, and in ſome places alſo ſaffron. This 


ſingular privileges, but Philip II. reduced it to the 
common level. The natives are generally affable, in- 


genious, courageous, and ſtrict obſervers of the laws, 


but bigotted in religion, and poſitive in their opinions. 
The capital, Saragoſſa, ſtands in a very fertile and ex- 
tenſive plain. It was built by the celebrated king Juba, 


which are watered, they have plenty of corn, wine, 


province had formerly its own Jaws and many other 


and beautified by Avguſtus, There are here two bead · 


1 3 — „e falnm of 
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tiful bridges over the Ebro, and many magnificent 1 ** MU R CIA,. 


buildings. It is ſaid to contain 35,000 families, and | L447 CONTAINING 3600 8QUARE MILES, 11 
carries on a conſiderable trade, having ſeveral good. Pe TEN Ia] in. 
11 ͤ — ——2— —ũmÜ—̃ 
manufactures both in the eity and ſuburbs. Teruel 3 19; et] © 40 | ve —_— 
ſtands on a- pleaſant eminence, ſheltered by high and Carchagenan .| 37 20 O 36 
fertile mountains, which are planted with trees and | Lorca . 37 25] 5 Guadalentin 
urrounded with orchards and gardens. | Mn> | 4.90: 0:02, ee 
| ee? and { ed ga | | St Crux 37 431 30 Branch Ditto „ 
| VALENCIA, | Torra , | 38 12] 1 12 Fee! 
CONTAINING 6800 $QUARE MILES Tens % 
nk . _ | Portilla | [a6 55] B Y 
Towns, | Lat. N. Lon W. Revere. 9 
Valencia 1 o 6 | Guadaviv | Ai ir, Soil, Prodice, Trade, Pg Ee. | 
Orignela. oP pe” Segurs - he air of this province is pure and healthy, and 
Alicant e | 
Rats, 3 the ſoil produces corn and wine, reſpectively good, 
gegorbe 0 25 Morvedro 1 but not in large quantities, as the country is moun- 
Reriza 30 Ditto tainous and ſeldom viſited with rain. It abounds, 
Benifagos 5 Ditto | however, with fine fruit, as oranges and lemons, and 
3 | | n | _ - 3 lac with ſugar, honey, and ſilk. The capital, Murcia, 
3 o 15 1 | is a handſome city, ſtanding i ina pleaſant plain, and is 
Aſpe 0 25 [ Troys also pretty large and populous. The ſteeple of the Þ 
Concentanea , © 30 Branch Xucar | cathedral is ſo contrived, that one may ride, or drive 1 - 
"_— ans DER | || a carriage to the top. Carthagena has one of the beſt 
a © 14 | Alcoy [4 b d th Wee bets fs 
——..-- > 661 ad Hrs harbours in Spain, and the air is mpera e in ſum- 
Elda © 25 | Troyes - mer, and mild in winter, that- the trees have leaves, 
Saxona as] _ I bbloſſoms, and fruit, at the ſame time, and the roſes 


5 | e blow at Chriſtmas. The adjacent country produces 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturet, fc. |, great deal of ſedge, and in the bowels of the earth 
This is the moſt pleaſant, and moſt populous pro- are found: amethyſts, garnets, agates, and other 1 
vince in Spain, where there is almoſt a perpetual] | 
ſpring. Belides wine and fruit, in which its fertility GEANADS © 
is extraordinary, it alſo produces rice, flax, hemp, 8 


' CONTAINING-$100 8QUARE MILES. 3 
ſilk, honey, and ſugar, and its mountains abound with 


. Lat. N. | Lon. W. $1 Rivers. 
minerals. Valencia is the capital, which was built by | EL IE 8 
| ranada 36 48 2 59 Xenil . 
the Romans, oppoſite to the ancient: Saguntum. SE] 8 37 3 2 20 
country around it is abundantly fertile, and Gao, its] Raza 5 37 72 8 Fardes: 
. port, furniſhes it with every thing defirable, either for | Gueſca 37 21 54 Bravate 
convenience, or delight. Mulberry trees are planted 2 : b ed rr 
in rows in all the fields, and the people are ſo induſtri- 3 . 7 - a 4 a om 1 
' ous, that the ground is always employed. This city | Motrit 36 24 2 46 Motril: . 
contains about 1 5,000 families, and it is not only en- Cambel 37 18] 2 30 . | : 
riched by its commerce, and variety of manufactures, Lora, or Loya: 137 3]: 3: 20 | Kenil 
* butby the vaſt number of nobility and gentry that re: OO: - * 84 * Guadal 1 8 
ſide in it, upon account of the plenty, the pleaſantneſs, eee 3 _ 3 : 58 ; pt 5 1 
and healthineſs of the place. Alieant is alſo a cele- | Monda 36 323 18 | Guadalmedina 
rated city and port, delightfully ſeated between two | Ronde. | 36 20 | 5 o Verdee pA 
hills: It has a noble harbour, and a conſiderable trade. | 2 vo 3 
From this place, Britain imports Spaniſh wine and| Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, MarufaBurer, Oe. 5 | 
fruit. It was taken by the Engliſh in 1705, but re-| This province is mountaindus, partieularly towards x 7 * 


tored to — V. by che peace of Utrecht in 1713. the ſea, but interſperſed with — vallies. The. 
8 ſ. 


as „ Sax 


zair is temperate a8 bedteby,; and the ſoil fruitful in 
corn, wine, oil, ſugar, flax, hemp, pomegranates, ci- 
trons, oranges, Iemons, olives, figs, grapes, almonds, 
and raifins. There is alfo great plenty of honey. 
In the mountains they make ſalt, which the ſun pre- 
pares from water conveyed into. pans. The cultiva- | 
tion of ſilk is here alſo pretty conſiderable. There is 
alſo plenty of dates, and the: acorns are ſaid to exceed 
the fineſt nuts. Of the galls found here, a very fine 
dye is made for leather, and they alſo export large 
quantities of ſumach. The capital, Granada, ſtands 
at the foot of a ridge of. mountains and rocks, which 


ſtreteh around. it in ſuch a manner as to embrace a: 
| lovely plain, varied with plantations, gardens, and 
. | | villages: It is divided into four wards, the principal 

of which, called Granada, has many handſame build- 
ä ings where the nobility, gentry, and more opulent 

: merchants reſide. Malaga is.alſo.a handſome popu- 
e city, of a circular form, ſurrounded with a double 

Wall, and ſtrengthened by ſtately towers. The fields 

around it are covered with vines, and the greateſt va- 

Tiety of fruit trees, and the trade is ſuch, as brings 


800,900 ducars annually into the treaſury. This pro- N | 


vince was the Jaſt the Moors poſſeſſed in Spain, and 


when they left it, it was by far the moſt populoutand 
 ibelt, cultivated 1 in n the, ne No „ 


CONTAINING 14, co SQUARE MILES. 


88 Towns. ] Lat. N. | Lon. N. | Rivers. _ 
Burgos | 42 20] 3 15 | Arlancon 
St. Domingo 142 22 2 32 | Branch Ebro 1 
Calahorra 42 12 1 30] Ebro Lil 
Valladolid 4 41 4 5 Piſuergue ; 
_ Aranda — 441 40| 3 <©#8 | Douro 
ä Soria 144 47] 3 -5 Ditto 
”"— Oſma | 4T 32 42 35 | Ditto 
: Siguenza 4147 32 428 | Xarama | 
Segovia 40 55| 3 45 | Eraſima ; 
Avila 40 35 | 4 16 | Adagia 
Saldana 42 44| 4 4 | Carrion 
Carrio 42 31| 4 16 Ditto 
Agreda "4 2 $2] x 48 | ; 
Almacon | | 4x go| a 1o | Douro 
Penafiel - _ 31 30] 3 30 | Duraton 
St. Maria 41 8 3 55 ] Ditto 
Antienca 41 20] 2 410 
Aquilar 1 44 4 $ Piſuergue | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, fe. 
The moſt fruitful part of this province is a tract 


called La tierro del Campos, towards the north. The 


wine 8 thete:is. s moſt excellent, and the Plains 
are covered with eattle, particularly ſheep, which bear 


the beſt wool in Spain. The capital, Burgos, i is large, 
but very irregular, and moſt of its ftreets narrow and 
crooked. It has, however, many fine ſquares, public 


buildings, and noblemen's houfes. The cathedra] is 
one of che rickolt and noble: in Spain, and has 5 large 


coral chapels, With an organ in each, but ſo diſpoſed 


as not to diturb each other. Segovia i is an ancient, 
and ſtill a conſiderable. city, where there are ſeveral 
good houſes, but they have a ſtrange appearance, ma- 
ny of them being built upon the craggy parts of a rock, 
in various : ſtiles of architecture, viz. Roman, Gothic, 


Mooriſn, Saxon, and Spaniſh. The Segovian aque- 


duct, which is aſeribed to Trajan, is well worth ſeeing. 
In this city there are ſeveral manufactures, of which, 
thoſe of cloth and paper are the moſt fouriſhing. The 
blankets of Segovia 3 are ſuperior to * thing of the 

kind in the world, | 


AP CASTILE, 


"CONTAINING 27,860 $QUARE MILES. 


* "OT Zat. N. Ter. W. | Rivers. 
Madrid FTE J 4 26 3 a | Mazanares 
a Alcala de Henarez 40 30 3 5 | Henarez 
IJ Guadahaxara, s 36 2, 5c | Ditto 
-_ '} Guts . 140 20| 2 4 | Xucar 
- . Cuenca LAGS: | 40 8] 54 Ditts 

, . © SOS 
Do de Aragon Tqo 381 43 Gallo 
L' Eſcurial 0 30% 3 So y 
eee 449. 0] 3 8] Tags 
St. Crux 14 5] 10 Algara 
Toledo 139 52] 3 30 | Tagus 
Ocanna )( 4+: 

1 Talavera delaReyna 39 454 T5 | Tagus 
QOogas: 9: 3895-3" }- 
Tembleque 139 40| 3 © 
Conſuegra F | 
Alarcon - J 39 4% 3 36 | Xucar 
Inieſta 39 19] IT 40 | Ditto 
St. Clement 439 Is 1 1 $56 | Zancara 

] Malagon. -- - . 39 134 3 24 

| Calatrava T0318 28 | Guadiana 
| Cividadreal 39 0 I 3 30 | Ditto 
Albacete - E238 $3} F..a8 . 
Chinchella 38 53] 1 24 
Villena 38 38 ©: 36 | Troyez. 

Almagro 138 53] 3 244 
Villa Nova V 
Montiel 1“ 
FF 
Mora 39 83] 3 18 5 


SPAIN. ; 


"Mir, Soil, Fele Trads, M. anu eee Ee. 
This is the principal and moſt opulent province in 
Spain, being the center of the monarchy, and reſi- 


dence of the court. The air is good, and the ſoil fer- 


tile, which æenders proviſions cheap and plentiful. 
Mani, the capital, is alſo the metropolis of the 
kingdom, and ſtands upon a chain of little hills, riſing 
in the center of a large plain, terminating, on all fides, 
in lofty mountains, whoſe ſummits are always covered 
with ſnow. It is watered by the Mazanares, which | 
ſwells by the melting of the ſnow in winter, though. 
_ ſhallow.in ſummer, over which-it -has two ſtately ſtone © 
bridges. This city contains about 250,000 inhabi- 
tants, and has 400 ſtreets, fome-of them ſtraight and 
ſpacious, - but moſt of them long, narrow, and dirty. 


The houſes are built of briek, with lattice windows, 
moſtly of canv or ſome flight oil-cloth, and the 


lower range grated with iron bars, which gives them 
the appearance of ſo many priſons, rather than che 
reſidence of people of faſhien. There are here 14 


ſquares, the principal of which is called the Place 


Mayor, 436 feet by 331. It is uſed as a market-place, 
and commonly filled with ſmall Ralls and proviſions. 
Here the public ſhows are exhibited, and the houſes | 
that ſurround it, are uniformly 5 ſtories high, with i 
| balconics and galleries, for the accommodation of 
ſpectators. The palace ſtands on an eminence on the 
weſt · ſide of the city, and commands a delightful pro- 


ſpect. In all this great city, there is only one toler- 


able inn, called the Golden Fountain, and neither 
coffee · houſe, nor newſpaper, but the Madrid gazette. 
They have an amphitheatre for the exhibition of their 
bull feaſts, itinerant bodies of pſalm fingers in the 
evening, frequent proceſſions, and flagellations, which 
may be conſidered as their diverſions. Beſides the 


town's palace, there are ſeveral others to which the | 
royal family retire upon occaſion. That of St. Hde- 


phonſo lies about 60 miles from Madrid, the gardens 
of which coſt above five millions ſterling, and the 
fountains are the nobleſt in Europe. The Eſcurial 


was built by Philip IT. in conſequence of a vow at 
the battle of St. Quintin, gained by him on St. Lau- 


rence's day, by which he bound himſelf to build a con- 
vent to the monks of the order of St. Jerom, becauſe, 
during the fiege of St. Quintin, he had been obliged 


to cannonade a convent of Jeromites: The whole con- 


ſiſts of a royal palace, a church, cloiſters, a college, a 
library, ſhops of different artiſts, apartments for a great 
number of people, beautiful walks, large allies, an 


| 


| 


* 


| : 
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extenſive park, and fine gardens adorned with # vaſt 
number of fountains. It is built of a beautiful white 
ſkone, veined with blue and brown; of a very fine po- 
liſh, and ſurrounded with delightful proſpects. The 
length of the front, from eaſt to weſt, is 280 feet, 
and at each extremity are two ranges of buildings, 
that extend hackward 430 feet, and then are again 
joined by another front of the ſame dimenſions as the 
former, ſo that it conſiſts of four fronts, and at each 
angle there is a tower. St. Laurence's church, and 
indeed the whole building is very magnificent, having 
taken up 22 years to finiſh it, and coſt fix millions of 
ducats. In Toledo they have fitk and woollen manu- 
factures, and an original Hebrew temple, with the 
remains of a Roman cireus and amphitheatre, 


NAVARRE, 


| CONTAINING 3000 SQUARE MILES. 


1 26 


Tons. 1 Lat. N. | Lon. . Rivers. | 
Pampeluna 442 40] Tx 30 | Agra . 
Eſtella 42 33 1 44 Branch Ebro 
Tudela 142 4 I 25 | Ebro 
Veyre - 42 [I 14 ] Arragon 
Aybar | 42 26 1 10 Ditto 
Nana : % 401-3; . 

Roncevaux 4686 7 F247 
Monreal 42 24 | 1 13 2 


. Foil. Produce, Trade, Langer, Sc. 


The greateſt part of this province lies among the 
Pyrenean mountains, for which reaſon, its principal 
wealth conſiſts in cattle. It produces very little corn, 
wine, or fruit, but has plenty of gend timber, and 
ſame iron mines. The mountains alſo abound in game 
of all kinds, as bears, tags, roebucks, wild-fowl, &c. 
From this country there is nothing returned to the 


| king, the whole impoſts, by agreement, being em- 


ployed in the public ſervices.- The capital, Pampe- 
luna, 1s ſeated on a plain, and defended by two caſtles. 
Its ſquares are handſome, and the ſhops well ſtocked 
with rich merchandiſe. Its ancient name was Pom- 
pelo, ſo called from Pompey the Great, by whom it 
was built. It is the ſeat of a biſhop, ſubject to the 
archbiſhop of Burgos. It has a revenue of 25,000 
ducats. It is alſo the ſeat of an univerſity, founded 
in the year 1608, and the reſidence: of the viceroy. 

This province, from the year 718 to 1512, had 
its peculiar kings of different families, when it was 
reduced by Ferdinand the Catholic upon ſome reli- 
] gious edu io | 


BISCAY, 


CONTAINING 4660 SQUARE MILES, 


AS TURIA. 


—̃ — SQUARE MILES, 5 


Towns.” | Lat. N. | Lon. W. 1 Rivers. Towns, at + . . | Lon. W. 2. Y . Np 
Biba 23 5 | Taicabal Oviedo 43 23 | 5 46 J Ove and Dr 
St. Sebaſtian 43 23| £ 36 | Gummea Vilia Vicioſa 43' 33 + 3 © Aſta 
Fontarabia 43 21] 1 48 Santillana 43 274 36 
Vittoria 42 324 2 32 | n n * 

Segura az 1 2 25 | Arazes | 0 | 

- E 
eee | 43 5 | & 46 0 | Air, Soil, Putduts, T, a — Se. 
alvatiera 43 301 % 10 We” | 
Orton: 45 wt 3 47 The air of this principality is tolerable, but the 
Azpoytia „ fe] © 3. country uneven, rugged, and thinly peopled yet it 
Durango 43 182 450 | Ibaicabal produces a good deal of corn, fruit, and wine. The 
Toloſa 43 2 $8 | Araxcs 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufaures, De. 
The air of this province is mild, temperate, and ſa- 
lubrious, but the ſoil is ſtony and uyeven. 
places, however, they have a kind of wine, called Cha- 


calino, and enough of corn for their own conſumpt— 


apples, oranges, and lemons in great plenty and in 
their foreſts excellent timber for ſhip-building. The 
mountains have mines of iron and lead, and the val- 
lies alſo produce flax. The commodious ſituation of 


this province on the ſea, and its vicinity to France, 


renders its trade flouriſhing, particularly in iron-work, 


powder, fire arms, tar, wool, &c. The natives are 
of Celtic extraction, and have, like the Welſh, pre- 
ſerved the genius and language of their progenitors, 


with their laws, government, and manners, without 


innovation. The capital, Bilboa, ſtands environed 
by high mountains. The tide flows up the ancient 
river Nervius, and forms a ſecure harbour, which is 
much frequented; ſmall veſſels coming up to the mole, 


whilſt thoſe of burthen lie farther out in the road. 


The city is large and populous, and well ſupplied in 


proviſions. Ordunna is another trading place, as al- 
ſo St. Sebaſtian, which is a conſiderable town, ſur- 


rounded by walls, and defended by baſtions and half. 


moons. The ſtreets are well pared, long, broad, 


ſtraight, and clean, the houſes handſome, the churches | 
neat, the environs extremely pleaſant, and the trade 85 
Fontarabia 


in iron, wool, and ſteel, is conſiderable. 
is a ſtrong important place, being the key of Spain on 


that ſide. In Vittoria, alſo, are ſome rich merchants 
It is ſur- 


who deal in iron, ſteel, wool, and wine. 
rounded with double walls; in the principal ſquare 


- are the town-houſe, two convents, ſeveral well- built 


houſes, and the middle is adorned with a beautiful 
fountain. 


In ſome 


nobility of this principality value themſelves on being 
| deſcended of the ancient Goths, and nothwithſtand-- 
ing of their poverty, which obliges them to ſeek for 
work in the other provinces of Spain; think it a diſ- 
grace to mix the blood of an illuſtrious Goth, by mar- 
rying into any of the great and rich families of Spain; 


and, indeed, they are in ſuch high eſteem, that they. 
are frequently bribed by wealthy families to marry” 
among them. Oviedo, the ancient Brigetum, is the- 


only place that can be called a city, the reſt * 
all incouliderable.. 4 | 


L E. O N, 


| CONTAINING 11,200 SQUARE MILES: 


Towns. | Lat. I Len. W. E River.. 
„ 1 | Eſta 
Aſtorga 42 19. 5 36 | Tuerlo 
Palencia 42 10 4 1a | Carrion 
Medina 42 5 | 4 35 | Branch Douro 
Zamora 41 56 | 5 12 Douro 
N Salamanca 41 6| 5 5] rormes 
Manſilla 42 36.5 8 Efta. 
Paredos 42 22 4 134. 
Villalpanda | at $5' 8 5> + 
Ponaranda | [ 40 311 4 44 
Toro 41 38 4 50 Douro 
Ledeſma a1 44 29 . 
Ponferendo | | 42 29 | 6 8 | Bocca 


Air, Soil, Produce „Trade, Manuf ures, c. 


In ſome tracts of this province, the ſoil is good, 
producing all the neceſſaries of life, and particularly 
excellent wine; but in others, the country ſeems to 


be one continued ridge of rocks, the proſpect of which, 


from an eminence, is abſolutely dreadful. The capi- 
tal, Leon, was built by the Romans, in the reign of 
Galba. The cathedral is celebrated for its beauty, 
but ſtill more for being the burial-place of one em- 
peror, 37 kings of Spain, and many ſaints. Aſtorga, 


C 


the aheient Aſturied Auguffa, ion ſtrong city, both 


by ſituation and art, but neither large nor populous. | 


Salamanca is large, richz and populous; and ſurround- 
ed with fine houſes; noble feats; gardens, otchards, 
corn fields, and villages. Its walls have 13 handſome 
gates and ſtately towers. Zamora is remarkable for 

the fine turquoiſes found in the: citcodjacent rocks, | 
| from which the town takes its name. E 


| ESTREMADURA, 

. CONTAINING £2,000, SQUARE MILES: . "74; 
<7 on ö E . —— FP 
Merida 38 4 5s 25 Sede 

Alcantara 39 42 $ 45 | Tagus 
Lobon __ | | 38 56 | 5 40 | Guadiana 

| Placendia J 39:50] 5 10 Xerte 
o—_ 39 38] 5 36 Ditto 
Caceres 39 16 5 36 | Sabor 
 Truxio 39 9 5 3 | Almonte 
Guadalupe 39 12 | 4 25 | Guadalupe 
Aburquerque | 38 54 6 2 Branch Guadiana 
Medellin - | 38 46] 5 © | Guadiana 
_ Almaraz” 390 30] 5 © | Tags 

| Badajoz 38 36 | 6 12 Guadianz 
Villa Nueva |} 38 23{ 6 4 | 2, | 
Quintana 3 3-46.38 | 4 35 7 
Zalamea | 1 38 26 -- $$ þ | 
Savaleon 38 Mm 67 : 

.Xeres' 138 111 6 8 Ardella 
Salvatierra 38 20 5 36 | 
„ Berl. 1 
Ellerena 38 4 4 55 

| Segura 1 38 6.] 5. 86 Z 


SY $i, ns Trade, dee Oc. 


The air of this ops agrees with the inhabitants 


who are inured to it abut to foreigners tie ſummer 
heats are intolerable. They who live at the foot of 
the mountains have good water, but they who live 
on the plains haye only ſuch as they draw from pits 
dug in the earth; The ſoil is very fertile in corn, 
wine, and fruit, and the paſtures are ſo good; that 
herds of cattle are ſent thither from other provinces 
to be fattened. The diftri called the Orchard of | 
Placenzia, confiſting of alternate mountains and val- 
lies, wears the moſt ſmiling and delightful aſpect, 
producing. the moſt delicious fruits and vegetables, | 
ſalutary herbs; and odoriferous plants. It has alſo 
fine ſprings and ſweet rivulets abounding in trout. 
The capital, Merida, was built by the Romans long 
before the Chriſtian æra, and has ſtill ſome fine re- 


mains of antiquity. Placenzia is a beautiful well built 


city, ſeated on an eminence between. mountains; and 


1 


d 


1 


1 A 1 N. | N . | | 165 


| defended by a ſtrong caſtle. Alcantara rectived its 
name from a noble ſtone bridge built by the einperot 
Trajan, over the Tagus. It was 200 feet high, 670 
long, and 28 broad. Badajoz is a frontier town, not 
very large, but has good houſes, broad ſtreets, and 
. handfome churehes. Its fortifications are antique, 
but it has a caſtle conſtructed in the modetn taſte, 


| called Michael's; and on the other fide of the river, the 


caſtle of St. Chriſtsval; which covers an old Roman 


| bridge of ſtone over the Guadiana, oy paces in Na 


: and I I4in breadth. 
GA L 101 A, 
CONTAINING 12,000 SQUARE MILES. 85 
Towns: 1 Lat. N. Lon. N. | Rivers. 
Cops. | 42 53 | 8 12 Tambro and Villa 
| Ortegal _ 4 7 36 
Ferro! 43 36 7 38 
Monadaneds ; 43 30 7 6 | Landro 
Caſtroy de Rey 43 18 | 6 58 | Minho 
Corrogne 43 381] 8 18 
Betancos 43 2 7 $58 | Mandeo 
Lugo 143 o| 6 438] Minho 
Noya 42 49 | 8 36 | Tambra 
Villa de] Padron {| 42 41 8 20 | Vila 
Porto Marin 42 46 7 10 | Minh 
Monfort 42 32 7 5 Bivay 
Ponte Vedra 42 18 | 8 18 Loris 
Orenſe | 42 18 | 75 32 | Minho 
| Vigo 11:42 1  as' | 
| Tuy at 55 | 8 18 Minho 
Bayona = $31 8 38 5 


Air, Sail, Prodice, Trade, Maniufafurer, Sc. 


This is the moſt maritime of all the Spaniſh pro- 
vinces, and conſequently has'the greateſt number of 
ſea ports. Of theſe, Corrogne and Ferrol, are the 
moſt confiderable. On the coat the air is temperate, _ 
| but the inland patts are cold and damp. The countty 
is mountainous, and, excepting on the coaft, thinly 
inhabited. The ſoil produces little corn, but there 
are excellent paſtures, and plenty of wine, lemons, 
and flax. The foreſts yield timber fit for build- 
ing ſhips, and the fea abounds in all kinds of fiſh; 
yet the inhabitants are poor, and labour in the neigh- 
| bouring provinces for their bread. The capital, Com- 
poſtella, is ſeated: in a fertile plain, ſurrounded with 


hills that ſhelter it from the winds. The public 
ſquares and churches are very magnificent, and the 


cathedral well worth ſeeing. One part of Orenſe 
ſtands at the foot of a mountain, where there is a 


r 


ſharpneſs in the air that continues for a conſiderable 


plain, enjoys all the pleaſures of ſpring and fruits of 

autumn. This difference is aſcribed to the influence 

of ſome warm ſprings there, which heat the air with 

their exhalations. Some of theſe are moderately 

warm, whilft others are hot enough to boil egg but 
hoth have their uſes. 


AN DAL US IA. 


CONTAINING 16, 500 $QUARE MILES. 
Tous. Lat. N. | Lon. W. - | > Rivers. 
Seville 37 20 3 10 Guadalquiver 
Ubeda 37 49 2 36 Ditto 
Beca Iz 46] 2 40 | Ditts 
Jaen „ nn þ 4 45} Vino: 
Anduxar 37 4 3 18 | Ditto 
Alcala „ | 3 12 Xenil 
Ecga or Exija 37 22 % 12188 3 
Cordova * | 37 10] 3 30 | Guadalquiver 
Medina 36 25 | 5 40 | Guadalete 
Cadiz 36 25| 5 25 — 
Matagoro . 36 us | 5 38 | Guadalete 
Arcos 36 40| 5 24 | Ditto 
„ 36 4] 5 34 ,| Barbate 
St. Lucar | 36 43] -5 35 | Guadalquiver 
| Alcala de Guadeira 37 16] Fs 1 EARS 
Urtrera %% 26 © . 
Marchena 37 14] 4 36 
Moron 36 59 | 4 44 
Carmona 137 23] 4 48 
Oſſuna 37 Ic 4 24 DD, 
Eſtepa "27. 01] 4 I Branch Zenil 
Archidonas. 37 2 3 35 þ 
Toloſa 36 6 3 5 | Guadalquiver 
Lianarez 37 544 3 6 Ditto 
Porcunna 6 E 
Alcaudete „„ 
Martos „ . & &Þ gs 2 has 
Baena | 37 30f 3 22 | Marbella 
- Monte Major 37 28 3 44 | 
Guadalcanal -4349 $6434 MI 
Cazalla "0-1-4. 
Cantillans _ [37 3+] 5 81 5 
Alcolea 37 32 | 4 5s | Guadalquiver 
Lars----- 37 41 4 4% | Ditto 
 Macanilla 27 298 3: 5 2 | 
Lucena 137 18 ! 38 | Tento 
Conſtantina 1 
Moguer 37 111 6 5 | Tents 
St. Juan EF 
Tarre 37 171 6 45 | 
Avanonte - 137 84 7 ol 
Tariffa | 37 of 5s 40 | 
Gibraltar t . 
Port St. Martin | 36 33] 5 38 | Guadalete 
Algeſera . ! 36 1 I 33 | 
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time; and the other, which is ſeated on the fide of a3 


Ai ir, oil, Produce, Trade, Mani Furrer, 27. 6 
| This is eſteemed the beſt province in all Spain, ay 
it produces excellent fruit of all kinds, honey, rick 
| wines, grain, filk, ſugar, oil, metals, cinabar, and a 
certain ſpecies of quickfilyer.. It has, beſides, good 
paſtures, large herds of cattle, horſes, and mules. As 
it is exceedingly hot in ſummer, the inhabitants ſleep 
by day, and do their ordinary buſineſs by night. Se- 


on an extenſive plain, large, and almoft circular. The 


houſes are handfome, though in the Mooriſh taſte, - 
but the ſtreets are narrow. It was once famous for 


its flouriſhing filk and woollen manufactures, but at 
prefent both are greatly declined. Without the city 


liſh, Dutch, and other foreign merchants reſide, and 


| carry on a very great trade. Cadiz, the ancient Gades, 

is a celebrated trading place, ſituated on a ſmall iſland, - 

| | ſeparated from the continent only by a narrow frith, 
| and joined to it again by the bridge of Suaco. In this 


iſland there is made ſome of the beſt wine in Spain. 


The ſtreets in Cadiz are narrow, crooked, and ill 
paved. The houſes are generally 3 or 4 ſtories 


high, but houſe-rent is dear, and proviſions and freſh 


to the number of perhaps 50, ooo, which cauſes an 


extraordinary circulation of money. Cadiz is the 


center of the whole Spaniſh-American trade, to which 


| the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Italian merchants 
| fend their goods, to be ſhipped off from thence to 


America in Spaniſh bottoms, by factors of that na- 
tion, or by conſuls or agents appointed for the pur- 


| poſe. Both the harbour and the bay of Cadiz are 


ſpacious and ſecure, being defeaded by two wn Ma- 
tagorda and Puntal. 


Cordova has a very pleafant fituation, on an ex- 


in proportion to its extent, as it contains ſeveral vine- 
yards and gardens within its circuit. It has, however, 
| fine ſuburbs, which have the appearance of ſo many 


| towns. The cathedral was built by the Moors, and 


originally intended for a moſque. It is a large and 


ville, the ancient Hiſpalis, is the capital. It is ſeated | 


| there 1s along Moortrſh * well worth the a ot ce 5 


5 of the curious. | 
Porto Maria is a handſome tar, whete the Rag | 


water ſcarce. The ſettled inhabitants are computed. 
| at 40,000, but before and after the arrival of the 
Spaniſh-American fleet, it is crowded with firangers 


tenfive plain, at the foot of a ridge of mountains; but 
its ſtreets are narrow, and is far from being populous 


| magnificent antique building, and its roof is ſupport- 
ed by 365 ſtately pillars of alabaſter, jaſper, and black 
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la 


marble. The mountains e are ood with d „ | 
lightful gardens and plantations of oliyes, oranges, le- 


Mons, and figs, which, when the trees are in bloſſom, 
diffaſe a fragrance all over the country. Here are bred 
the fineſt Spaniſh horſes. Anduxar is alſo a conſider- 
able ciiy, defended by a ſtroug caſtle, and has a ſtately | 

bridge over the Guadalquiver. Jaen, too, is populous, 
| and has ſome handſome churches, wherein the hal 
eſt devotion is paid to St: Veronica. 

The city and fortreſs of Gibraltar were > mie by! 
the combined flect of the Eugliſh and Dutch, in the 
year 1704. which the Spaniards attempted to recover 
the year after, but to no purpoſe. The poſſeſſion was 
confirmed to the Engliſh i in 17t3, by the peace of 
Utrecht, and has remained « ever ſince an appendage to 
the crown of Britain, though the Spaniards, in 1727, 
beſieged it with a vaſt army. and even attempted to 
blow up the rock; and, in 1782, employed all the 
power and ingenuity of Spain to reduce.it, but were, 
upon both occaſions, obliged, after very conſiderable 

Joſs, to give over the deſign as impraQicable. Were 
the beauty or productions of the place only to be con- 
ſidered, it would be but of very ſmall eſtimation; but 
its ſtrength and ſituation renders it one of the keys to 
Spain, and what is ſtill more important, to the Me- 

diterranean and the Levant, ſo that in. this view, it is 
z very great acquiſition, and it is accordingly provid- 
ed with all the artillery, ſtores, and forces, neceſſary 


for its defence. The harbour is formed by a mole, well | 


fortified and planted with guns, where, excluſive of 
Europeans of moſt nations, Jews, Turks, and Moors are 

permitted to enjoy a free trade. It is acceſſible on 
_ the land-fide, only by a narrow paſſage, between the 
| rocks and the fea, but that is fo fortified both by art | 


and nature, as renders it inacceſſible in that way. | 
Upon the whole, general Elliot, during the laſt fi iege, FE 
| Proved that it is impregnable, under an able and vigi- i 


lant governor, 


MAJORCA OR MALLO RCA, 


| CONTAINING 1400 SQUARE M MILES, 


ä * 


= Towns. . 2 TR 
Majorca .. + 39 33 2 34 | 
Puglerzs ia wal 3' 32 þ 
Alcadia 39 % 3 456 
Catalogna . "20 - 38 Saf | 
Solari | 39 34 2 57 
Palamero 139 46 2 47 
Calafiguer _ 39 24 * 3 18 
Porto Pede 39 26 3 22 


s r 4 * | 5 : 8 167 


Air, Soil. Pr * Trade *. winſaBures, ic. 
This iſland towards the. north and: weft is moun- 


[| tainous, but not barren ; towards the ſouth-eaft the 


country is plain and level, and laid out in corn · helds, 


ous, but the exceſſive heat frequently occaſions a ſcar- 


city, although the ifland in general, is well ſupplied 4 


with water, and naturally abounds in corn, wine, oil; 


honey, ſaffron, ſheep, black cattle, wool, rabbits, par- 


tridges, deer, wild-fow], and horſes, without any noxi- 
ous wild beaſt. The iſland is encompaſſed with ſtrong 


towers, from which an enemy may be diſcovered at 


a diſtance, and. it has ſeveral good harbours and an- 
choring places. The inhabitants, in their manners and 


cuſtoms, reſemble the Catalonians. The people of 


faſhion ſpeak Spaniſh, and the commionalty a medley 
of Spaniſh, Latin, aud Lamoſin. Twenty companies 
of foot, 5 troops of horſe, and 2 companics of ma- 


| troſſes, for the defence of the capital; and 4 regi - 
ments more, for the defence of the country, are al! 
maintained here. The capital, Majorca, is ſeated on 


a bay between two capes, on the weſt-fide of the iſ- 
land. It was anciently called Palma. It is fortified 


| in the modern tafte, and has broad ſtreets, ſpacious 


ſquares, ſtately ſtone houſes, and 22 churches, It 
has a royal audience, in which the governor preſides, 
and the inhabitants are neee at 10,000  - 


: ' Wiwokca. 


CONTAINING 340 SQUARE MILFS, 


| Towns, | LF L Lon. Þ. E 
, EY — A 
Mahon 39 $1] 4 54 | 
Citadella 39 59 4 135 

Fornelle 40. 6] 4 4 


A ir, Soil Produce, * Trade, > Jane ORE 8 | 


can be ſaid for the fertility of the ſoil, or the whole- 
ſomeneſs of the water, which being very hard, is pro- 


ductive of nephritie diſorders. One of the moſt pro- 
 fitable commodities in this iſland is ſalt, which the ſun 
prepares in cavities of the rock. There is alſo plenty 
of excellent wine, of which conſiderable quantities are 
| exported. The iſland alſo abounds in rabbits, honey, 
and capers, but moſt of their corn, beef, brandy, 


vineyards, and paſtures. - The air is pure and ſalubri - 


This iſland is chiefly valuable for its excellent har- 
5 bour of Mahon, being in general mountainous. It 
9 b however, ſome fruitful vallies. The air is moiſt, 


and conſequently the heat is not very intenſe. Little 


linen, and other ſtuffs, muſt be imported. The Eng- 


SY 
4 * 


| 2 n Eg and 27,000 inhabitants. 


= — r —— ʃ—̃ 
Ivica | 1 J. SHS 45 xe 


of Saguntum, by Annibal, produced the ſecond ; and 


in 1746, but it was reſtored to the Engliſh at the 
peace of Paris in 1763. It was again invaded by a | 


very formidable Spaniſh armament, and the Britiſh 


| HT capitulated, anno 1782, ſo that it again be- 

eame the property of Spain. This iſland, and Ma- 
jorca, were called the Baliares, by the Romans, and 
furniſhed them with flingers. On the iſland there are 


IVICA, 


CONTAINING 365 SQUAarer MILES. | 


1 
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- Da Soi Nala, Trads, b ec. = 
| This is the ancient Ebuſus which in the times of the 


Carthaginians and Romans, had a more reſpectable ap- 
pearance than at preſent. The ſoil would be more pro- 


Auctive, were it bettercultivated; the inhabitants think 


168 4:35 1 i: A 1 . 
liſh took this iſland in ca The French ſeized it 


their ſalt trade more werave than * and 
therefore proſecute it note. The capita}, Ivica, ha 
dwindled into a village, bier it is foftifed in the mo. 


formerly well inhabited, but it is now ſo infeſted with 


. ſerpents, that it is abandoned by every creature beſides, 
The ſmall ifland Cabrera, hes about 10 miles fouth of 

a Majorca, and is defended by a eaſtle and garriſon, 
| though it has no other inhabitarits, excepting ſuch a 


are fent into exile by the Spaniſh monarch. Drago- 


is not eafy to ſay; whether the Grecks were the firſ 


that the Rhodians planted colonics there; that the 
Carthaginians afterwatds ſubjected” chem; then the 
Romans, then the Vandals, then the Moors, and lalt 


of all, James I. king of Arragon; by which meant 


| my N to "0 apt Ir CRIES 
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Wes the Celtæ came firſt into Spain, beſides the N 


aborigenes, they found colonies of Phocians and Phe- 
nicians ; among whom, diſputes having ariſen, the 
Carthaginians were firſt called in to ſupport the Phe- 


nicians, and the Romans afterwards to ſupport the | 


Celtæ. This produced the firſt Punic war; the ſiege 


the deſtruction of the Carthaginians ſoon followed, fo 
that the Romans became maſters of all Spain. About 
the beginning of the fifth century, it was over-run by 
the Suabians, Allans, and Vandal, who afterwards 
gave way to Adolphus and his Vifgoths. The Go- 
chie power received a dreadful ſhock, in the reign of | 
Roderic, who-having committed a'rape on Florinda, 


OF SPAIN IN GENERAL. 


to expel the Goths. Upon this, the Saracens ſoon re- 
duced all Spain, excepting the northern provinces, a- 
mong which, the mountains and faſtneſſes rendered it 
dangerous to lead an army. Anno 714, Pelagius, a 


lity, withdrew to Galicia, Biſcay, and the Aſturias, 


ſelves through Navarre, Arragon, & c. This divided 
the Gothic empire into a number of petty ſtates, which 


alſo with one another. The kingdoms of Caſtile and 
Arragon became at laſt ſuperior to the reſt; but 
though they had been thrice united by marriage, they 


ber fat her, count Julian, governor of Mauritania, en- 


foon after PT till at laſt, Ferdinand prince 0 


dern manner. A little ſouth of Iviea, Nate in aſh N 
ifland called Formentera, che Ophiuſa of the ancients, 


Greer 


nera is alſo defended by a fort, but it has no inhabi- 
tants; and Les Bedes, which was once very pupulots, | 
| ir only diftingutſhed' naw by a fine marble quarry. It 


inhabitants of theſe iflands ; but it is pretty certain, 


a a a e . A A and we 


tered into a conſpiracy with the Moors or Saracens 


Gothic prince, with a great number of Gothic nobi- | 


whilſt other bodies of the ſame nation diſperſed them- 


not only waged continual wars with the Moors, but 


ſj. ov. 
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Aragon, finally united them, anno 1472, by his mar- 
nge with Tſobella, heireſs of Caſtile. After Ferdi- 


nand came into the ſole poſſeſſion of Arragon, by 


the death of his father, he erected a court of inquiſt- |. 


tion, as a trap for the Moors, whoſe domĩnion had re- 


ceived a mortal blow in the loſs of Granada, in 1479. 


Upon this occafion the pope dignified Ferdinand with 


| the title of the Moſt Catholic King. About this pe- 
riod, Columbus undertook the diſcovery of America, 
in which he was patronized and fupported by Iſobel- 
Hh. Befides foreign conqueſts, as Naples in Italy, and 


| in 1512. Philip of Auſtria married Joanna, Fer- 
dinand's daughter, which foon after produced an 
union of the Auſtrian and Spaniſh:dominions : For, 
Charles V. Ferdinand's grandſon, was both king of | 
Spain, and emperor of Germany.. He, however, re- 
ſigned the empire, anno 1556, to his brother Ferdi- 


' rand, and left to his ſon Philip II. beſides the crown | 


of Spain, the 17 provinces of the Netherlands, Milan, 
and the county of Burgundy, to which Philip himſelf 
added Portugal. By his tyrrany and bigotry, he loſt 
7 provinces of the Netherlands, which were afterwards. 


acknowledged by Philip IV. to be a free ſtate. Philip | 
TV. alſo loſt Portugal: Charles IE loſt all that 1 
mained of the Netherlands, and in him the royal line 


decame extinct. Upon this, by Charles's will, Philip 


duke of Anjou, grandſon ef Lewis XIV. ſucceeded | 


to the crown of Spain, which brought on a war be- 


| tween Auſtria and France, that laſted for 13 years; 


inthe event of · which, Philip's poſſeſſion was oonfirm- 

ed, but he was obliged to cede: Gibraltar and Minorca 
to Britain; Sieily, to the duke of Savoy; and · the 
Netherlands, with certain dominions-in Italy, to the 
emperor. In 1717, Philip recovered: Sicily and: Sar- 
dinia; but, in 1720, having acceded to he quadruple 
alliance, he renouneed all claim to France, the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, which was 
confirmed in 1725, by the peace of Vienna, in which 


alſo Charles. VI. relinquiſſied all right to the crown | 


of Spain; but, in 1733, his ſon, don Carlos, obtained 
Naples and Sicily. At the treat y of Aix la Chapelle, 
in the year 1758, upon the death of Ferdinand VI. 
Charles III. his half-brother, then king of the Two 
dicilies, ſucceeded to the crown of — which he 
enjoys at preſent. 

Beſore the reign of Pelagius, the kingdom of Spain 
was elective, and for two ceaturies. afterwards, the 
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throne was filled' by che wins of the States. 


They, however, at no time departed from the royal 


family. At preſent, the crown devolves to the nears. 
eſt in blood, without even ſecluding females. - The 
ancient cortes, conſiſting of the clergy, nobility, and 
| deputies from the towns, without whoſe conſent, 
no law could be made, or taxes impoſed, have been 
long in diſſuitude; fo that Spain is no longer a mixed 


monarchy, but abſolute in every ſenſe of the word; 


the government being veſted incontrollably in the 


ing, his miniſters, and councils, who are always 
Oran in Africa, Ferdinand united all the ftates K 


Spain into one kingdom, by the conqueſt of Navarre, | 


at the king's devotion. 


divided into 5 inferior courts, where appeals are re- 
*ceived and determined. 


The chamber of the alcaldes of the court and Fouſe- 
hold, conſiſts of a prefident, 12 judges, and a fiſcal. 


ſupreme council of the Indies, which decides, without 


American poſſeſſions. 

The council of finances is divided into 4 chambers, 
and the great court of the civil law, into-the 2 cham- 
bers of Valladolid and Granada, which. include the 
whole kingdom. 


fold, with the tithes and fourths of a hundred; exciſe 


on wine, oil, tallow, ſoap, paper, ſalt - fiſn, &c. the 
| cuſtomary aid of 441, 176 crowns, paid by alt under 


the rank of nobility; the wine gauge money, ſtamp- 
duties, and half annates; 14. per cent. on proviſions, 


duties on ſalt, tobacco, poſt - office, regulations of the 


crown of Arragon; and the bull of the cruſado, in 
virtue of which, the contribution is always raiſed, 


though there be no war with the Infidels; indulgences, 
and licences-inlent; ſubſidies and tithes of church and 


abbey- lands, commutation-tax for lances and gallies, 
taxes on downs, commons, & c. Madrid exciſe, thirds; 
tenths, and patrimonĩal rents of Catalonia, Arragon, 
Valencia, and Majorca ; eccleſiaſtical payments for: 
en boſpitals; ; quickſilver, and other American 


revenues; Weſt India trade, coinage, &c. which alto- 


gether are computed to amount to 8 millions ſterling; 
The land forces iu time of peace, confiſt of 96,597 
men; and the naval, of 50 ſhips of the. line, beſides 


Uu 


frigates, xebeques, & c. 
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The moſt weighty affairs relative to goverument, 
are diſcuſſed in the council of ftate. The royal council 
of Caſlile, is the higheſt court of judicature, and is 


The ſupreme council of war, determines all cauſes 
relating to the army, excepting ſuch as belong to the 


appeal, in- all matters relative to the en ſeas apd, 


The revenue ariſes from the tenths of every thing ; 


179 


The popiſh religion' is profeſſcd i in Spain with much 
pomp and ſcrupuloſity, praying and ceremony, but 
no where with leſs Chriſtianity. A ſtranger would 
readily conclude, that the Virgin Mary is the ſupreme 
goddeſs of the Spaniards, as much more of their devo- 
tion is paid to her, than to their Creator or Redeemer. 
To the clergy, the laity are abſolute flaves, nor dare 
they murmur at their fetters, as the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
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{induſtrious foreigners; and when they get returns, 


lit goes to keep credit with thoſe who furniſhed them | 
diſcontent expoſes them to be burut alive by the in- 
fernal inquiſition ; which conſiſts of an inquiſitor-ge- 1 


neral, two judges, a fiſcal, and ſeveral other officers and 
affiſtants. The ſpies and informers employed by this 


diabolical court, diſperſed throughout the kingdom, 
are ſaid to be ahove 20, ooo, and the number of ec- 
being very ignorant, make it a point of 


cleſiaſtics are ſaid to exceed 2 500, 0. There are 8 
2rchbiſhoprics, and 46 biſhoprics The. Spaniards, in 
thei: ' deportment, affect a prodigious gravity. and ſo- 


lemnĩty, and are remarkable for their frugality, tem- 


perance, fidelity, and valour: But theſe virtues are 


balanced by their pride, their jealouſy, their love of | 


pomp, their 1 idleneſs, and inſatiable thirſt for 
revenge. 

Spain is ſaid to contain at W pda Gas 7 to 8 
millions of inhabitants ; but, with proper cultivation, 
it would maintain thrice that number. In the time of 
the Goths and Moors, from 175 millions of people 

had bread enough in Spain. The reduction of ſo 
great a number to the preſent, is owing to the expul- 
fon of the Moors, the decay of manufactures, heavy 
taxes, plantation of colonies, and that hilluo gentium 


catholicarum, the convents, by which no leſs than 
200,000. perſons are reſtrained from propagating 


heir ſpecies in this kingdom: For, if there be more 
than one or two ſons in a family, the firft-born muſt be 
a gentleman, and all the reſt monks, 


ture has rendered that article very ſcarce at preſent. 


There are, however, many natural productions, and 


the ſheep, bear the beſt wool in the world. The ſeas 

and rivers abound in fiſh, but for want of application, 
they pay for that article annually, above 3 millions of 
piaſtres to foreigners. | 


[though they have no leſs than 24 univerfities, and ſe- 
the ſtudents never can make any figure in literature. 


; boaſt that their blood has never been contaminated 
by mixing with the Moors, is Hidalgo. They are 


| counts, and other inferior titles. Such as have been 


| higheſt ; but it is ſo very ſteep, being ſhaped like 
The ſoil of Spain, in former times, was reckoned ex- 
ceedingly fruitful in corn, but the neglect of agricul- 


— 


The few Wamufsdtien 4 U are kik, wwodl, 
iron, and copper; that they are ſo few and inconſider. 
able is owing to the pride and indolence of the natives, 
What manufactures they have occaſion to export to 
their American ſettlements, they purchaſe of more 


which are generally made in hard money, great part of 


with the cargo outwards. ' 
If we ſearch for learning among the ds, it will 
to no purpoſe at preſent. They had their Lopez 
del Vega, their Cervantes, and their Guevara; but they 
have no ſucceſſors. This is not owing to any defect 
of genius, but to the mahœuvres of the clergy, wha, 


to ſup- 
eaſon, 


preſs all learning among the laity; for whic 
veral academies, theſe are under ſuch reſtrictions, that 


The general name for ſuch of the nobility who 


divided into princes, dukes, marquiſes, counts, viſ- 


created grandees, may ftand covered in preſence of the 
king, and are treated with princely diſtinctions. 

The Spaniſh language is a corruption of the Latin, 
mixed with ſome exotic words introduced by the 
Goths and Moors. It is both majeſtic and expreſſive; 
but it is not eaſy to clothe it in an Engliſh dreſs. 

The Pyrenean mountains, which ſeparate Spain 
from France, extend from ſea to ſea, about 21 2 miles; 
and, in ſome places, are near 1000 in breadth, Of 
all this ridge, the mountain called Pa de 1s the 


a ſugar loaf, that it is not eaſy to get at the top. 
Beſides the Pyrenees, there are other chains in Spain; 
namely, the Sierra de Occa, Oroſpeda, Sierra Molina, 
and Sierra de Alcarez, which ſome think, belong to 
the ſame chain. Theſe mountains have been repreſented 
by ancient authors as very rich in gold and filver; but 
the Spaniards rather chuſe to import theſe metals from 


| America, than ſtoop for them at home. 


Exrenpind Hbm 380 to 4% N. and from 70 to 190 
E.; is bounded by Switzerland and the Alps, which 
divide it from Germany N.; by Germany and the 


by the Mediterranean, the Alpa, and France W.; 
| containing 75.056 ſquare miles. 


KING OF SARDINIA's DO % , 
'Conſifts of the Provinces of Montferrat, Savoy, Nied. 
mont, Alexandrino, and 8 3 n 17.57 3 
ſquare miles. 

MONTFERRAT,. 


CONTAINING 446 SQUARE MILES, | 


Towns. EEE gn 
— — ——— — — 
a 775 71%" 
| 145 88 18 | Ditto / 
Pont de Sturas | 45 #7 | 8 21 | Stura 
Acqus - 44 40 | 8 43 | Bromia 
Nice la Faelle | 44 44 | 8 40 | Ferme 
] 44 44] 8 20 | Stura 
verrua 43. 38 6 PO 
| 45s 28 40 h 
Bercells | 46 3741 8 23s 
: | 44 59 ; 8 10 | Po 
Gorzegne | 44 33|8 30 
Speno 44 338 39 
Careto 44 278 35 
Cheraſco 44 $7 | 8 1o | Stura 
Villa Nova  -| 44 51]8 10 
Trutterello | 44 a7 8 13 | 
44 20] 8 8 | Tanaro 
Porino 144 30 1 8 * 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Alasaſosura, te... 

This dutchy, though it be hilly, is very fertile in 
corn, fruit, and wine. The hills abound in game, 
particularly pheaſants and partridges. This dutchy, 


— 


41746. Moſt of t] 
- | lutions- of the fe 
{ they are numerous, they are neſther very populous, 
— | nor remarkable for any flouriſhing branch of trade or 
manufacture. So, true it is, that what has been once 


# 


| , 2 3 


as well as Savoy, i is a fief of the German empire. But 
Piedmont is an independent country. Caſfal is the 


| capital of this dutchy, and is ſituated in a moſt delight - 
Gulph of Venice E.; by the Mediterranean S.; and 


ful plain. It was taken by the French in 1640, pre- 
{ vious to which it had belonged to the Spaniards. In 
} 1695, it was taken by the Allies, and the fortifications | 
demoliſhed; but it was retaken by the French, and the 
| fortifications repaired, After this it paſſed from the 
French to the king of Sardinia ; and from him back 
to the French, who at laſt gave it up to Sardinia in 
e towns here have undergone revo- 


kind ; for which reaſon, though 


the ſeat of war, cannot, for a long time, become the 


| ſeat of opulence. The only manufactures carried on 
| in the towns here, are of filk or hemp. 


In 967, the emperor Otho I. raiſcd this country 


| to a marquiſate, under the name of Mons Ferratus, in 
I favour of Aldran prince of Saxony; and, upon the 
death of the laſt male-heir of this houſe, in 1305, it 
| fell to his ſiſter Violenda, empreſs of Andronicus Pa- 
_ | tzologus, in whoſe family it continued till the year 
{ 1532, that the ſovereignty became extinct. 


In 1536, 
the emperor Charles V. adjudged it to the duke of Mo- 


dena, whoſe wife was of the Patzologaa family; and 


in 1573. Maxemilian II. raiſed it to a dutchy. In 
1631, ſeveral places in the dutchy were transferred to 
the duke of Savoy, in lieu of 15,000 crowns, which! 


| he drew annually from the duke of Mantua; and in 


1703, the emperor gave the duke of Savoy that part 
which had been formerly held by the dukes of Mautua, 


as a fief from the empire. 


15 3 
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Comprebending Geneva, Tarantaiſe, Maurienne, and Foſffigny, 
| CON TAINING 3072 SQUARE MIL 2s. 


Toon: | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 

—_— ———————_—— —— Ü : : 

Chamberry . | Leiſe 

Bourget | 45 364-e& 7 | Bourget Lake 

Aix | 45 ac | 6 1 Ditto | 

Hautecombe | 45s 43 6 7 Ditto 

Lenne „ 6 Rhone 

St. Gens 45 35% | F 30 | Ditto 

Montmellian: | 45 23 | 6 20 | lfere 

— 93 $564 & 9 Ditto 5 

Annecy as 55 | 6 50 | Ifere Lake- 
Alby a5 53 6 33 | Seyran. 

La Roche 446 4 |. 6 45 | Arvy 

Thonon. 4 22 | 6 32 | Geneva Lake 
2 As. 23 þ 6 - $3 | Ditto 

Rvian: 46 24 N 6 37 | Ditto 

— 46 4 6 27 | Aroy 

Cluſe | 46 of 6. 35 | Ditto- 
Zalanches 4 56 | 6 40 Ditto 

Paſſy 45 57 | 6 40 | Ditto 

Mouſtiers t 45 27 : 6 40 [lfere 

St. Maurice 4s 22 7 © Ditto 

St. John. [43 13 6 42 Arche 

St. Michael 45 12 6 48 | Ditto- 

La Chambre- [45 18 6 41 | Ditto: 

Aiguebelle as 27 ". 6-8 *Ditto- 

Gharbonniere. 45 256 34 Ditto 

Ayme 4 „ 3 leere. 

St. Andre 45 11 6 42 Y Arche 
Modane 45 91 6 56 Ditto 
Bramant T Ditto 
Lanſpourg "45 I4 | 7 22 Ditto 
| Pont Beauvoifin: 4, 32 |. 5 $Þ | Guere le Vu. 

Eſchelles *' as 26 | 5: $6 | Ditto + 
Croiſelle 1:46, 10 6 9 | f 
Chaumont If 46 2 F $59 | N 

Taninge F 46 7. LN Foron- 7 

Samoing 46 6| 6 48 || Chriew L 

Chamouny- .45 37 6 : ; 

Salenche 45 37 | 6 i a 

Clermont 45 58 6 

Cluſe L 45. 40 * 6 

Eſerx F 

La Mura 46 6 | 6 


Hir, Soil; Produce, Trade, PunifaBuree, Sc. 


Savoy ſeems ſequeſtered from every incentive to 


luxury, by the lofty mountains and enormious roeks: 
by which it is environed or interſperſed. The inter- 
mediate vallies, indeed, yield ſome grain ; but they- 
| are better calculated for paſture. About the Lake de 
Geneva, Monelian, and St. John Maurienne, the wine | 
is not contemptible; and in ſome of the vallies, the 
breed of cattle is ſo good, that moſt of the oxen 


in Piedmont and the Milaneſe are Brought from Saw 
voy. Mules are alſo bred here for exportation: But: 
all that can be done in the way of grazing or agricul-- 
ture, is exceedingly. little in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the country, ſo much of it being taken up by: 


high mountains, many of which riſe miles above 


the level of the Mediterranean, and have theirſummits 
covered perpetually with ſnow.. The nature of the 


country being ſuch, it is no wonder that the inhabi — 


tants are poor; a farmer with a yoke of oxen, 2 hor- 
ſes, 4 cows, and a few ſheep; is thought a rich man. 
| They ſeem contented, however, being in general very 


} cheerful, and ſo honeſt, that thieving: or pilfering is 


never heard of among: them. The capital of the. 
| whole province is Chamberry, ſeated in a delightful 


valley, and well built, having feveral ſquares and 


ſtately edifices, though. nat. in the modern ſtile. The. 


ſtreets are moſtly ſtraight and clean. It is the ſeat of 


the parliament of Savoy, and the refidence of many 


of the nobility. Aix is famous for its hot baths. 


The lower flows from a · very ſtrong ſpring, and has. 


f Fa ſulphureous- taſte ; but: the. other: is- quite inſipid. 


Lanſbourg is ſeated: at the foot: of Mount. Cennis, 


» which. intercepts the rays of the ſug from. the end- 
of November to the 19th of January, when the rays 


-of light firſt make their W on che tops « of 


"the mountains. 


The inhabitants of Mount Cennis; are the moſt « ex. 


þpert chairmen: in the world, and, at the ſame time, 
| the moſt indefatigable ;. for they will carry. one up- 
the hill, advaucing at a great rate for an hour to- 
| gether, without reſting or murmurisg. The ordina 
| ry language of Savoy is Freneh; but the iphabifants, 


in diſpoſition, rather reſemble 
In order to bear the title of 


hs | &c. it is neceſſary to have a PRs igned by the reign # 


ing prince, or one of his, 

have the ſame regiſtered, When titles are annexed to 
an eſtate, they always. go with, it to. the purchaſer, 
and ſuch eſtates may be . of the King for 


8 or 10,000 hvres. 
The Bourget Lake has a fiſh ed in any other 


country, called Lavaretta, which generally weighs 
4 or. 5 pounds, and is ſo palatable, that it always 
| fetches a good price at Chamberry. Near this lake, 
there are fome remarkable ſprings, particularly one 


that riſes and falls with fome noiſe, but not at regular 
times. It iſſues from a rock, and is calted La Foun- 


{ taine de Merveille. 


deceſſors; and alſo to- 


ITALY. 


PIEDMONT, 


Vaudois, Nizza; Tende, and Aouſta, 
_ CONTAINING 6619 0A MILES, 


+ | the aul with the dulce. 
Conprebendin Verceil, Moſſeran, Torea, Afi, Suſe, Saluzs 20, | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa#ures, Ge. 6. 


Towns "TY Lat. N. 15 Ton. E. 1 Rivers 
Turin 1 4% Sc | 7 458. | Doire 
Chieri "T4 07 7847 ©. 
Chivas fas 3 | 758 | Morgo | 
Creſcentino Ea 
Nloncalier | 44 48 7 48 | PO 
Carignnn 44 43 | 7 46 | Ditto 
Quieras 44 323 | 8 10 Tanaro- 
Mondovi \.. Fu © 4 Bs © is 
'Coni 44 19 7 $3 | Stura 
Foſſano ; 44 3348 6 
Savillano 20 304.7 264 ---- 
Liſcern 4 44% 7 20 | Police 
st. Martin 44 49% 3} 25] 
Peruſa 1.44 4#?71.7 ;3© | | 
Pignerol 144 44 | 7 30 Chiuſon 
Marſaglia 44 2X | 7 ag Fron 
a 44 36 | 7 35 | Dora | 
Novaleſa 45 4 | 7 27 Civiſſella 
Beauſoleil 44 39 | 7 39 | Doire 
Allez: 4% 20 | 7 0 
Colmars 44 16 6 36 4 
Melfleurs en © | 
St. Dalmas 44 18 | 7 15 | Maia 
St, Germain 45 16 8 25 
Maſſerano 45 358 25 
Crevalori 45 42 | 8 25 15 
lvrea 45 15 | 8 15 | Doire 
Viverone F 4s 15-1. 58 go] 
| Tende 44 [7 35 | Boga 
Bene 44 25 | 8 10 | 
Aouſta 45 40 | 7 49 | Doire 
Bieta 45 27 | $ 20 | Cerna 
Aſti 44 54 | 8 30 | Tanaro 
Nice 43 42 | 6 2; | Var 
Broglio 43 $56| 6 13 
„ .... [44 asf} 7.50] 
Barcelonette 44 30 | ” 0 | Stura + 
Chatteau Dauphin | 44 a8 | 9 39 Vracta- 
Demont - 44 18 7 48 | Stura 
Oulx 44 55 | 7 a1 | Dora 
Sezani 44% 30 | 7 21 Ditto 
Revoli 44 3534 7 31 | Ditto 
Avigliani 44 557 49 
Martignana 44 32 | 7 31 Po 
Saluce 44 29 7 35 
Verceil 143 20 | 8 as | Seta 


Though this province be mountainous, it is in ge- 


neral very fruitful. 


The Plains produce fine corn, 


aud the hills plenty of wine. The neighbourhood 
of Turin is famed for excellent fruit, and long walks 


Uned with cheſnut and mulberry e which mixes 
X 


| Rue de Po. 
: ſeveral magnificent. palaces beſides the king's; an 
| opera-houſe, an arſenal, and univerſity, which is a 
| | ſuperb building. 'The royal. palace, for the beauty 

of its apartments, the richneſs. of the furniture, ele- 
I ganee of the paintings, cabinet of curioſities, and li- 


There are alſo great quanti- 


ties of truffles, ſome of them ſo large as to weigh 12 
jor 14 pounds. 


Throughout the province there is 
a conſiderable trade in cattle, inſomuch, that the an- 
nual returns to the country exceed 3 millions of livres. 


being much in requeſt, on account of its fineneſs 


| and &rength. Ih the mountains many minerals are 


contained. The higheſt-of all the Italian Alps is 
Rochemelon; from the top of which there is a moſt 
pleaſant and extenſive proſpect, but it takes a day's 
journey to reack it. The air here is ſo rarified, that 


che exploſion of a muſket is only heard as the craſhing. 
| of a ſtick. Piſo is another very high mountain, over 


which Annibal led his army when he invaded Italy. 


of Piedmont, the Waldenſes have rendered themſelves: 
famous in hiſtory for diſſenting from the errors of the 
en church, long before Luther and Calvin were 
born; for which they have often ſuffered perſecutions 


8 


but are not now openly, moleſted. 


Turin, the capital of 'the king of Sardima's- 4 


nions is not extenſive, but ſtrong and populous, having 


| 48 churches and convents within the city. Some of 
the ſtreets are very fine, particularly Rue Neuve, and 
There are alſo many fine ſquares, and 


brary, is ſearcely to be paralleled by kings whoſe do- 
minions are more extenſive. Around the city are many 
N elegant villas, convents, and other beautiful buildings. 
The fortification, particularly the ſubterraneous works, 


gether with all the out-works, are hewn out of the 


rock. The works have all a: communication. with 
each other by means of ſubterraneous paſſages, made ſo 
| large, that carriages and heavy cannon: may paſs with 


eaſe. In the whole fortreſs, not a ſingle building is 
to be ſeen; and of the garriſon, only a few centinels, 


alſo fortified. 
R 
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The cultivation of ſilk is alſo 2 profitable article, 


The road hewn out of the rock is quite dark, and 
requires two hours travelling to paſs it. In the vallies 


are remarkably ſtrong and i iogenious. But the ſtrongeſt 
fort in Piedmont, or, perhaps, in the world, is that 
called Branette, conſiſting of 8 baſtions, which, to- 


Batteries and. mines would have no effect againſt it; 
and 2000 men properly ſupplied, would defend it a. 
gainft a numerous army. Moſt of the other towns are 


F 88 
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ALEX AN DRIN. Oo. ae - 1 
0 cy.” The pringipality of Oneglia, abounds in olive 


CONTAISING 3 36 SQUARE MILES, IxcLU91xG/ONEGLIA. . 


£ dug in virgin- ground, that the dead, 28 well as the 


L. I. 


une Beten may fed the influences of the de of mer. | 


— 3 a 1 Lal. N. | Lon. F, . Riuers. trees, fruits, and \ wine. It has, like the reſt of Italy, 
Alexandria 1 44 46 | 8 45] Tanaro undergone many revolutions with its capital, Oneglia, 
—_— as 46} 8 59 | Serivis ' which has a port upon the Mediterranean, and ſome 
Mortara s % 9 9 | Cogna trade. The waters of Acqui are impregnated with 
+ Cozzo 2 „„ 1 ſulphur, and greatly frequented i in "May and Septem- 
Lumello F | 
Dorno 7% 6 „ 248 | Branch Tanare | ><"? by people who are troubled with cold ar geg | 
ven. | as | % 26 | Stiffors.. | The Ro mans 1 2 itin gang 
Bronio, ,' -, | | 45 3 % 30 | 1 
e © mn I ISLAND OF, SARDINIA, 
Oneglia 98 | 33 33.7 © x , "= T0 6 Liguderi, Galara,  Arborea, Barbaria, and On 
Maro | & ©” We - EY. 54 4 CONTAINING 6600 SQUARE MILES, 
,. „% 4% % . ——— 
Varzi [44 80 3% 5" e = ial th 
Vigevano 145 18 9 7 | | Falma red 38 35 9 00 : „„ 
Novara 145 27 | C33] I Villa | 1 39 11 923 5 N 
Angbura 14s 4219 5] | Igleſias 39 20 9 10 
Ottone 144 40 9 42 , eee 
Monjardino 144 4249 22 5 | Monaſter 1 39 27 | 9 40 | Vita 
Valence 144 $571 9 © | Po | Surgus _ | 39 36 | 9 49 Ditto 
Arona 4s 10] 8 38 Teffin Sadili 39 48 10 3 | Zuri. | 
Domo d' Oſſola 146 0 8 33 Toſa | | Beiia | 00-3; 9 85; Flumendoſa 
Stradella f 43 519 N | Wis e 39 38 10 13 | 
Vogoguns, [4s 55 | 8 35 | Toa Ihaunei „ 810 13 
(ROY | 45 39 3 44 | Tiber Orgoſolo | qo 16 ro 214 
Voral'o 145 42 8 35 Seſia | Oroſoet | 40 25 10 8 
Atagne | 45 30 1 Ditto I Seneſcola | ao 32 to 13 
Terra Nova 40 352 10 7 
Air, Soil Sends Trade, ManufaSurer, TI. Tempio 40 35 9 49 | 
Tune king of Sardinia has alſo a conſiderable inte- Otavi 40 32] 9 535 | Oriſtagni 
reſt in the dutchy of Milan, being proprietor of the Jocians 23 9 43, Dito 
ef e 3 condi” V * Otana 40 15 9 44 Ditto 
n. 2 rin, melin, egevenace 5 Sedelio 40 91 9 36 Ditto 
vareſa, Tortoneſe, &c. The moſt conſiderable town | Ales 139 wo | 9 34 | Uras 
in theſe territories, is Alexandria. It is neither very | Uras 39 41 | 9 25 | Ditto 
large, nor very handſome, though the houſes are of | Sandara „„ ( 
| — Oreſtagni 39 50 9 12 | Oreſtagni 
ſtone. Here the Jews are permitted to trade, only I Chief Vis is Fig it 
they have a particular quarter of the town allotted | Fordongians 39 58 9 25 | Oreſtagni 
them, where they live among themſelves; and when | Pizzinuri 40 10 9 10 | 
they go abroad, both men and women muſt wear ſome | Macomer © 11. 59 51 
badge of diſtinction. In the cathedral of this city | Nea „„ Cong 
| 1 . . _ ,* {| Monte Lione 40 28 9 10 | Ditto 
are ſome good ſculptures in marble, and paintings in | ,j,1... | . 
| "Bi; Shieri 40 318 55 
freſco. Upon the pavement of a chapel 1s a very hum | Claromonte 8 40 379 19 © 
ble epitaph, in theſe words: Philip Maria Reſta, the | Saſſari . [40 46 | 9 19 | Flumangia 
<< leaft of biſhops, and the greateſt of ſinners, recom- Caſtio argenes ' | 140 '35'] Y 19; | | 
„ mends himſelf to the prayers of the reader.” A 328888 r 
ſquare ſtone over the entrance of a vault has the fol - Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Oc. 
lowing extraordinary inſcription: ** For the benefit This iſland, next to Sicily, is the largeſt in the Me- 
« of the pious worſhippers of the Virgin mother of | diterranean, and ſeparated from Corfica by the ſtraits 
1 God, who expired whilſt her ſon hung on the croſs, | of Bonifacio. It was anciently called Sandahoris, and 
$6 the governors of this chapel, cauſed this vault to be | is ſaid to derive its modern name from Sardus, the ſon 
of Hercules, who planted the firſt colony there. But 


ITALY. 


| aboever were e the OPS OY it is certain, chat before 
it became ſubject to the Romans, the Carthaginians 
had it; and wben the Romans could keep it no longer, 
that in the gth century it fell into the hands of the 
_ Saracens, who were afterwards expelled by the Ge- 
noeſe and Piſans; and from that period, it was go- 
verned by petty princes of its own. Anno 1298, by 
a a grant from pope Boniface VIII. James king of Ar- 


his ſon Alphonſus IV. to make good his title, after a 
violent oppoſition, in 1324. From this time, it can - 
tiaued under the dominjon of Spain, and was governed 

by a viceroy, till the year 1908, that the Engliſh con- 


quered it for Charles III. afterwards emperor, to 


whom it was confirmed by the treaty of Utrecht. The 
Spaniards recovered it in 1717 but the next year, it 

was exchanged for Sicily with the duke of Savoy, who 
was put in poſſeſſion of it in 1720. To the houſe of 


Savoy, it is rather an honourable, than alucrative ac- | 


quiſition ; for, after deducting the charges of the 
army and civil officers, the remainder of the revenue 
does not much exceed 100,000 livres. In the iſland 
there are 3 archbiſhoprics, and 4 biſhoprics, which, 
as well as ſeveral collegiate churches, are immenſely 


rich: And both the clergy and monks have ſuch vaſt | 


privileges and immunities, that every family in the 
iſland exerts their utmaſt to get as many of their 
children among the number as poſſible. Hence they 
{warm every where to the great detriment and op- 


preſſion of the labouring and trading part of the in- 


habitants, who are obliged to ftarve themſelves to ſup- | 
port the pride and luxury of theſe hypocrites. The 
inhabitants have been characteriſed as ignorant and 


indolent; who, notwithſtanding the fertility of the 


country, and the advantage of many excellent ports, 


| ſuffer their lands to lie waſte, and their ports unfre- | 


quented, at the ſame time that the people are very 
_ Indigent. All this is true, and is the natural conſe- 


nors, the nobility, and overgrown churehmen. The 
air of this iſland is reckoned exceedingly wholſome ; 


and the Romans ſurely thought it ſo, when they made 
it a place of exile. The capital of the iſland, and reſi- | 


dence of the viceroy, is Cagliari. It is alſo the ſeat of 
an univerſity, and has a very ſecure harbour, capable of 


receiving a great many ſhips of burthen; and, beſides 


other works, is defended by a caftle. It ſtands on the 
dcclivity of a hill, where the ſtately cathedral has a 


{ noble appearance. 


—_ 


© quence of that tyranny and oppreſſion the middling | 
and lower rank of people labour under from their gover- | 


— 


hills and vales, wood and water. In ſome places there, 
are plantations of orange and citron trees 5 or 6 miles in. 


length; and olives, plums, pears, cherries, and cheſnuts 
ragon claimed the poſſeſſion ; but it was reſerved for | 


grow in ſuch plenty, that they hardly fetch any price. 
From the vaſt herds of large and ſmall cattle bred 


and reared here, this iſland furniſhes Italy with wool, 


fine cheeſe, and raw hides. . The greateſt quantity and 
variety of game is found here; the moſt profitable of 


which are the buffalos, wild boar, and various kinds of 
deer. 
| Surrounding Sardinia, there are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, . 


The mountains alſo have metals and minerals. 
VIZ» An. Tavolara, Antioca, Pietro, &c. 


AUSTRIAN TERRITORIES, 

Conſiſis of the Provinces of Milaneſe, Mantua, and 
; Mirandola. 

MI LANE s E, 


CONTAINING $430 SQUARE MILES. 


Towns, | Lat. N. Lon. E.. Rivers, 
— — k —ͥ —e e a ——— 
Pavia 44 10 9 35 Teſin 
| Rho 1445 29 | 9 19 | Olona 
Como |] 45 46 | 9 20 | Seveſo 
Lodi 45 16 | 9 46 | Adda 
Cremona 45 1010 15 PO 
Milan 45 26 9 25 | Seveſo 
Monza 45 33 | 9 28 | Lambro 
St. Angelo A 15 | 9 37 oOlona 
Binaſeo 45 T7] 9 22 
Magienta 145 235 | 9 5 Teſin 
Luca | 45 49] 9 36 | Adda 
Trezzo 45 37 9 46 | Ditto 
Gera 1.45 1 | x0 2 Ditto 
Pizzightone | 45 14 | 12 2 | Ditto 
Gallarate {14s 35] 9 2 | 
Laveno 145 50 | 8 55 L. Mag. 


> 


Mis, Soil, 8 Trede, — Sc. 

This country is abundantly fertile, and well water- 
ed, containing, beſides its rivers, ſeveral lakes; par- 
ticularly that called Lago Magiore, in which are the 
Baromean Iſlands, the Itola Bella, and Itola Madre, 
the beauties of which almoſt exceed imagination, art 
and nature having vied with each other in embelliſhing 
them. Each has a palace with beautiful gardens, and 
every thing elſe to render it agreeable. 


7% iS: 
Tt is covered all over with marble, 


and without and within, is adorned with the fineſt 


architecture, ſculpture, paintings, and every ching 
elſe that is rich and beautiful. a 
The face of the country is agreeably diverſified with 


2 


The water of 
| the lake is clear and abounds in fiſh, and the circum. 
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p ceot bi bills are planted abs vines and helen trees, | tua, fands on u lake formed by the mundations of 
und ſtudded with handſome villas, which, together, | the Mincio, and divided by the water into two equa - 


It is governed by a prefident and 60 counſellors, who 
are doctors of law, and of the prime nobility. The 


_ cathedral is a vaſt pile, all of marble; and though the 
or naments have been a work of 400 years ſtanding, 


there is ſomething Kill to do. The city contains near 
250,000 inhabitants, 22 gates, 230 churches, 96 pa- 
rithes, go religious houſes, 100 fraternities, 120 ſchools, 
and 10 hoſpitals. The trade conſiſts in wine, corn, 
cheeſe, ſauſages, hardware, filk and cotton fl uffs, 


artificial flowers, paper, pens, ſilver work, filver and 


gold lace, &c. Pavia is alſo an ancient city, but not 


O populous as Milan. It has a ftone bridge of fix 
' arches over the TIO and _ moſt — 
_callles. 
MANTUA, Fe 
CONTAINING JOO SQUARE MILES. 

Towns, |. Lat. N. Las. E. Rivers. 
Mantua 8 45 9 11 5 | Mincio 
Borgoſonte +45 2|1T © | Oglis 

Bozolo | 45 8 f 10 49.-| Ditto 
Sabionetta 4 1 % „% 
Caneto | a5 10 |. 10. 37 | Oglio 

Caſliglio | 45 ar 0 46 

Gerto | 45 16|1t 3 | Mincio 
Governolo- 45 32 | IT 15 | Ditto 

Quiſtello 44 $56 | 118 16 | Seechia 

Hoſtiglia | 44 5911 26 | Po 


Luzzara 45 8 | 10. 20 | croſtolo 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaBures, &c. 
This dutchy is very fertile and well watered, a- 


bounding in corn, vegetables, fruit, wine, flax, and 


good paſtures, upon which are reared excellent horſes. 
The verdure of the fields and meadows here ſuffer but 
a ſhort intermiſhon ; they are divided by beautiful rows 
of trees, the vines twining round their trunks, ſpread- | 
ing among their branches, and frequented at the 


ſame time by nightingales, whoſe ſweet and melodious 


ſongs render the ſcene {till more delightful. This 
tract, with part of the Milaneſe, the property of the 
king of Sardinia, originally belonged:to the family of 


 Genzaga, who having taken the loſing fide in politics, 


were put under the ban of the empire, when the Auſ- 
trian family took poſſeſſion by force of arms, and con- 


tiaued in it ſince the year 1708. The capital, Man- 


form a moſt charming landſcape. Milan is a ſtrong parts, which have a communication with each other, 
walled city, and contains many reſpectable families. 


by means of fix bridges. The ſtreets in general are 
long, broad, and ſtraight, and the city has many hand- 
ſome houſes, fine ſquares, and magnificent churches 
built of tone. The number of inhabitants, excluſive | 
of the garriſon, have been-computed at 50,000, but 
| ow they ſcarcely amount to 20,000. With the in. 
habitants, the filk and other manufactures of the city, 
which were once very flouriſhing, have decreaſe in 
the ſame proportion, as hath the general commerce 
of the place. At the diftance of half a league from 
Mantua, ftands the palace of 'The, celebrated for its 
fine paintings in freſco; among which, the fall of 
Phaeton and Jupiter's victory over the giants are 
principally admired : And at the diſtance of two Ita- 
lian miles is the duke's managerie, called Virgiliana, 


| from the grotto, where Virgil is ſaid to have paſſed 


the ſtudious hours of his youth; and near it is Pictola, 
where 3 was born. 3 5 


MIR AN DOLA 


CON TAINING 120 SQUARE MILES, 


Towns. [ Lat. N. | Lon. E. I Rivers, 
| Mirand ES 44 30 11 25 | Seechia . 
Vigona 44 3711 25 
| Falconera 44 3111 27 
Carraro 44 4811 24 
| Mortoozuolo 44 46 | 1x 26 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufadures, (Sc. 
Mirandola is ſtrong, but not very large, and was 


long the property of the family of Pieo; of which was 


the famous Picus de Mirandola, whoſe writings are 

well-known among the literati. It is ſaid to have been 
founded by Conſtans, the ſon of Conſtantine the Great. 
It is ſurrounded with ſtrong and bigh ramparts, and 
has 7 baſtions and other works, defended by a ſtrong 
caſtle. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and, beſides its cathe- 
dral, has 15 churches and eonvents richly endowed. 
In 1702, it was ſtrongly fortified by the Imperial ar- 
my; but, in 1705, it was taken by the French; and 
in 1707, again reſtored. In 1734, it was once more 
attaeked, and as bravely defended by the Imperialiſts. 
The country around is agreeable enough, but, like 
many other parts in Italy, i is not in the higheſt culti- 
vation; ſo, true it is, that n. and induſtry ne- 


ver grow up together. 0 


TUSCANY, 
GET Florentins, Siennefe, and Piſan, with ee | 


ITALY 


* 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaBures, Se. 
This dutchy is part of the ancient Etruria. — 


Mand of Elba, 
- CONTAINING 6640 en: MILBS. 
: 1 Fl Lat. N Lon. Z. | R Rivers. 
\ Fivrence 43 47 "NP 45 Arno 
verneo | 44; 9. IE 34 Biſenzio 
o 
Dicomano 3 36 1 Siecs | 
Mugello 44 1 11 25 Ditto 
piſtora 43 3611 18 Ombrone 
Prato 43 52 It 32 Biſenzio 
Pratolino 3 511 49 | 
Feezole 143 47 | [381 a9 |} 
_ Pefelua —+ 1 ug I | *a0. +80] 
St. Miniato 33 37 [11 15 | Arno 
Mount Fuſcola | 43 31 | 'it 2 | Era. 
St. Geminians 43 25 | 32 27 Ditto 
Ferentino | | 43 32 11 25 Elza 
Calle 33 WW | It 334 
Poggibonzi 43 27 [11 36 Elza 
Gieve 443 32 | 11 46 | Gieve 
Gioanni 3 33 | 2 Arno 
en, eee ee eee 
St. Sepolero 1443 35 | 12 35 Tiher 
St. Steſane | 1 43 40 | 12 30 Ditto 
bibiena J ar | 12 17 Arno 
Arezzo 43 28 12 18 
Cortona 4463 37.4 4% r 
"16.40 ] 45 [ Aw, 
rowing 143,373.40: G | 
| Ordano 43 3o | 10 53 
Vada | 43 17] 10 56 Cecine 
Volterra 43 24 I! 16 
Campiglia 43 10 11 6 
Sienna 43 20 If 45 OR: 
Mackareto 43 12 | 11 as | Ombrone 
Mount Alcino 43 10 | 1! 500% | 
| Mount Palciano 43 $s | 12 10 
St. Quirco 100 $13 . $4 
Pienza - 43 3] 13 86 
Chiuſt 143 0 12 T7. 
Burſane 142 54 11 20 5 
Breſſeto 42 50 | Is 29 | Ombrone 
Radicofani 42 54 12 o : 
Soana 4 40] 12 © | Flora 
Saturnia 42 38 | It 304 ag 
Anſedonia 4 24 | It 40 
Mount Ipo 4 | 42 47 11 42 | 
Porto Ferraio | 42 $53 | 10 45 
Piombino 142 $57 | 10 49 
Maſſa 143 7111 17 


* 


= the ſall of the Rowan empire, it was ſeized by thei” 


| Barbarians, and afterwards it fell to the emperor of - 


| Germany, and laſt of all to the family de Medicis, in 
11569, who kept poſſeſſion till the year 1737, that 
- | Johu Gaſton, the laſt duke, died without heirs, when 
it was claimeꝙ by the emperor Charles VI. as a fief of 
| the empire, and given to the duke of Lorrain, his ſon- 
| in-law, late emperor, in lien of the dutchy of Lorrain, © 


added to France by treaty : In conſequence of which, 
Leopold. brother to the preſent emperor, became great 
duke. 

The territory of Honeg is the moſt conſiderable 
part of this dutchy both for extent and opulence, 


£ being highly cultivated. and extremely produQtive in 


corn, wine, and oil, with all the delicious fruits known 


| in Europe. The principal. city is Florence, which, 


| with its diſtrict, once formed a republic. It is de- 
lightfully fituated in a valley, between two mountains | 
covered with olives, vines, farin-ſeats, and villages, 

and next to Rome, with reſpect to curioſities worthy 


* notice of a traveller, is the principal city in all 


Italy. The ſtreets are clean and well paved, but ſome | 
of them narrow and crooked. The city contains a- 


hour gooo houſes, ſome of which are magnificent | 


ſtone buildings. The Palazzo Vecchio is a noble 
{ trufture, and richly ornamented with ſtatues, foun- 
{ tains, furniture, paintings, and cabinets of valuable 


and rare curioſities, libraries, &c. Of the ſtatues, the 


Venus de Medicis is thought to be the moſt beau- 
| tiful and beſt finiſhed piece in the world. This city 
has 4 bridges over the Arno, 59 convents, 22 hoſpi- 
[ tals, 152 churches, and 17 large ſquares. The nobleſt 
| families in Florence are not aſhamed to manage a re- 
| tail trade, fo that a confiderable buſineſs i is enn on 


in the city. 


The dutchy of Pifan yields ev every thing requiſite for 
; the comfortable ſubſiſtence of human life; and its ca- 


| pital, Piſa, is a ſpacious and extenſive city, but far 


from being-fo populous, as formerly, when in the re- 


Tammany ſtate. It has ſtill, however, ſome ſhow of 
| buſineſs, to which the building of the duke's gallics, 


| {| which are always ſtationed here, and the knights of 


St. Stephen, who make it the principal ſeat of their 
order, contribute conſiderably. But the principal 


J place of trade in all this territory, is Livourne or 
Leghorn, a free port, where the duties on imports are 
| fo low, as not to cramp the merchant, or obſtruct 
| commerce with heavy depoſits. It contains above 
40,000 inhabitants, of all gations and religions, 
7 
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The Sienneſe is alſo a fertile country, e 


ITALY. 


in a rich and moſt 4elightfal TY Its principal 


in in mulberry trees; and in it there are ſeveral medicinal | fircet, Stradone, is 25 paces broad, and 3000 feet 


fprings. The capital, Sienna, is pretty large, and 
though it has handſome houſes, it does not contain 
above 1700 inhabitants. Many of the nobility reßde 
here on account of the purity of the air, and pleaſant- 


neſs of the country around ; for which reaſon, they | 


ſpeak the pureſt Gale of the Italian language in all 
Italy. 


1 1 K * £, . 
1 of Ning of the Provinces of Parma, Modena, Monaco, 
and St. Marino. | A 


* 


„ A R M A, 
wanne Placeatia and Guaſtalla, ſuljas to iti Fw Dule, 


CONTAINING 2785 SQUARE -MILES. * 
. "Drone: | [Tas. N. Lon. E. | 2 12 | 
Parma 44 45 | 35 þ Parma 
Caſtel Guelph 44 30 | it ©] Taro 
Fornara JI 44 4010 33 I 
Corniggl io. 3310 44 
Placentia P45 59 35 Tebis 
Nebrano r 
Guaſlalla 44 331 55 | Po 0 
Buſſeto „„ © 4. $5 . + cn. 
Fiorenzuolo 44 3510 20. Larda 
Cortemagiore 4 © | 10. 5 Ditto 
Prin 44 32 | 9. 40 Trebia 
Grondone | 44 41 | 9 45 | Nura 
Borgo St. Domino | 44 34 |10 199 ; 
Borgo-val- di-taro | 44 34 10 9 u | 
Bardi as 44 42 10 6 Teno- 
Colorno | 44 55 10 3s Po 


Air, Soil Produce, Trad, 1 Es Co 

This dutchy, with Placentia, was ceded to don | 
Philip, by the peace of Aix la Chapelle. The ſoil is 
fertile in corn, wine, oil, and hemp. The: paſtures 
and cattle are alſo very fine, particularly in Placentia, 
where the meadows may be laid under water from a. 
ſmall river, which, from its ſlimy water, contributes 
much to the fertility of the ground: rock oil is ga- 
| thered in many places, and in the Apennine Mountains | 
are cryſtals, and copper and iron mines. The prince's 
revenue is computed at 600,000 ſcudi. Parma is a. 
large and populous city, about 3 miles in circumfe- - 
rence. The ftreets are long and ſpaciqus, and the 
| houſes not inelegant. Several. of its churches are 
pompous, and the cathedral is particularly ſo. The 
principal manufactures are of ſilk, and of theſe, ſtock- 


_ ings is the ſtaple. Placentia i is alſo large, and ſtands| 


Ty. ; 
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f mily of Eſte. 


plenty of corn, garden fruits, vegetables, wine, &c. 
- | Here is found an alcaline earth, ſometimes as a pow- - 


long, having on each fide & foot-way, with 600 ftone 
poſts to keep off the carriages. It contains 45 churches, | 
ſome of mer are very handſome; __ 28 ts, 


1 CONTAINING 2642 $QUARE MILES, |» 
1 Towns. HEZY N. 1 Lon. . © Rivers, © 
Modena 44 451 17 Fanae 
| Novellare ito ip: 
Braſello - 44 ' 55 | 10 46 | Lenza 
 Corregio- 44 46 | It 3 | 95 
Carpi | 44 44 | 13 Secchia 
Reggio hea eee 1]. _ 
| La Prida 44 33 | 10 48 | Mogra 
Saſſuolo- a 444 321 29 | Secchia. 
Alzer | | 24 0 49 | Ditto 
Medola i .- 44 21 | In -[06 „ 
Acquaria 1 44 21 [ 12 | 
_ | Caſtel Novo | 44 x0 | 10 47 | Serchie- 
Maſſa 5 * 1 10 30 Frigido: 


q 


Air, Soil; Produce, Trade, Maneſaltures, . 8 
The dutchy of Modena, with its dependences, is 
the property of its duke, the repreſentative of the fa- 
The ſoil is excellent, and produces | 


der, but more frequently as an oleaginous tophus, uſed 
as a remedy againſt poiſon, fevers, dyſenteries, and 


| hypochondriac diſorders. Modena is a pretty large 


and populeus city, but the ſtreets are narrow, and the ; 


{ houſes are without either beauty or ſymmetry. The 


number and height of its ſteeples, however, give it no 
- mean appearance, when viewed at a diſtance. The 
Jeſuits? church is extremely beautiful, and the roof 
painted from a deſign of father Baſſi. Behind the high 
altar there is a hiſtory of St. Bartholomew, painted in 
ſeveral capital pictures, by Procaccini. The ducal pa- 
.lace is a noble and ſplendid ſtructure, and the gallery 
and lobby contain feveral pictures finiſhed by the moſt 
eminent maſters. „ene 8 night · piece i is * 
larly admired. 

Reggio is et a mall tity, but it is- very ſtrong. 
The citadel was, built by Charles the Great, by 
whom alſo the city was rebuilt, and ſurrounded with 
a wall, upon which, even. at this day, a cannon ball 
can make no great impreſſion. In the middle of the 
| city there is a fine ſquare adorned with a ſtatue of the 
| famous Brennus, chief of the Gauls, with curious m- 


14 * 


{criptions round the poet, bighty formed bythe TB? 0 E N O A. 
connoiſfeur. 5 3 „ "Conpeatending Rivier di Levante, Riviera di Ponente, end the | 
LY mares; oth e 
M 0 N A 0 0. MERE 1 _CONTAIRING 2400 5Q0ARE ———— 3 
e eee bee : — {Team ò— ⏑˖Ü˙ Rivers. 
aſt 1 "Tia NTT E. | n l 7 — 
Monaco 43 44 7; 50 | albings - 1-44 31 3. 33 
Rocca Bruna | 43 45 | 31 Finale 44 171 8 36 
er 12 43 13 7 a9] Noli 44 ra 8 41 
WS: | Vadi 144 26] 8 42 . 
8 Ar, Sil, Produce, Trade, ManufaBures, & er. Savona 1444 20| 38 7 
; "This territory, and its duke, is under the protection Vir. «345 44 5 . 9 18 94 
| Sed di Pinente 4 25] 9 14 
of France, and the citadel is garrifoned by French ſol Danese l wl's int. 
diers. It has been long in the-poſlefſion of the family | Portofino 4 18 9 38] * 
of Grimaldi, who are hereditary dukes of Valentinois, | Ropallo. 4 20 9 1 
in France. The capital, and indeed the'only town of | Na 2 „ (Ael IM | 
„ „„ CNEVE 1 & | * 
_ any conſequence, is Manaco, which is ſmall, but Sarzana 44 9 10 22 ee | 
| handſome, and ſtrongly fortified... It is ſuppoſed to La Spehia 44 9 1% 20 et bet 
— monæri Pertus ol the ancients. Art  Vintimiglia ' tag. 48 7 35 Fan | 
| St. Remo i 43 on e . 4 7 


e Sr. MARINO, 


| 'T 
eon TAINLNG-8 SQUARE MILES. -. 


. Ine; SQUARE MILES. | 1 WY Soil, 036: Trade ä Ge. wo 
— ,, | Lak N. | Lon ET Fo This country is in general very mountainous, ſome 
st. Marino. f 53 58 | nz 331 e 0 the mauntains are covered with woods, ſome of 

chem produce. excellent paſture, and ſome of them 
Ar, Soil, Produce, Tad, 13 87. 


are only barren rocks; ſo that the Genoeſe, for want 
The ſeat of this republic is on the ſummit of. a kill, of arable land, are obliged to import corn from the 


which, with ſome ſmall eminences around it, is allits | more productive neighbouring countries. Ther 
territory. The town is generally hid among the elouds, | liave, however, plenty of muſcade] wine, lemons, 
and the ſtreets are ſometimes covered with. ſnow, when | oranges, pomegranates, gs, and, almonds, with ma- 
the weather is warm, and- the {ky ſerene all around. | ny plantations of mulberry trees. They have alſo 
The wine produced on the ſides · of the mountain is | ſome olives, and plenty of ſalt, with ſeveral quarries 
good, and. always cool, The community oonſiſts of of marble and other ſtone. Their manufactures 
about 5000 perſons, of whom, 60 compoſe their grand |. were once very conſiderable; and. they ſtill make 
council; z the principal whereof. are the two conſuls, | velvets; pluſh, fuſtians, . damaſks, and. ſeveral kinds- 
the commiſſary, the phyſician, and the ſchoolmaſter. | of ſilk ſtuffs, gold and ſilver tiſſues, laces and gloves; 
In the city there are 5,churches, 3. caſtles, and as many all which, with- oil, fruit, cheeſe, anchovies, and 
eonvents. This republic owes its exiſtence to 2 Dal- drugs, conſtitute their articles of: commerce: it is 
matian maſon, who turned hermit. and drew multi- beſides, the. mart. for the trade of Lombardy. This 
tudes after him, that formed the regublic; and called | ftate,. during the exiſtence of the Roman empire, 
tit by his name. It has-ſtood above 13 centuries; in was ſubject to the. emperors; but, upon the decline 
which time, all the other ſtates of Italy have changed | of the empire, by degrees erected itſelf. into an in- 
their maſters, conſtitution, and form of government. dependent Rate, ſoon after which it became ſo power. 
Their whole hiſtory: is compriſed. in two: Purchaſes | ful, by its flouriſhing trade, that: in 806, it reduced 
made of a neighbouring prince; between the dates |.the iſland of Corſica; in-the 12th century it reduced 
of each, there is no leſs an interval than 70 years, the half of Sardinia, the city of Syracuſe in Sicily, 
and it is remarkable, that the name of the agent for and the Crimea: In the 13th. century they increaſed 
2 the commonwealth, the ſeller, the notary, and. wit- their domeſtic territory by the acceſſion of Albinga, 
neſſes, are the ſame in both inſtruments, which are Savona, Vintimiglia, & . But now, their pride riſ- 
11 — in their public archixes. Uing. with their opulence, they engaged in a long 


the year 1474. 


and * expenſive wat with Venice, which rendered 
| them unable to defend theinſelves * in the Crimea, 
whence they were finally expelied by tbe Turks in 
| Their inteſtine broils too, which 
aroſe from factious among "themſelves, contributed 
molt of all to their decline, for, being obliged to put 
themſelves under the protection of a foreign power, 
they could ſcarcely be ſaid. to have been independent, 
till Andrew Doria, by his noble exertions, reſcued 
them out of the hands of the French in 1528, and 
eſtabliſhed the form-of yoreriment which at preſent 
Jublifts. Since that period, they have ſuffered fre- 
quently by taking an active part in the quarrels of 
great powers, but their tranquillity was reſlored i in 
1718, by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. | 
Genoa, the capital of this republic, is one of the 
moſt inconvenient, but among the moſt beautiful ci- : 
ties in Italy, and is ſeen to great advantage, at the | 


iP RATS 1 1 4 K 1 V 


ther fafe nor destens feng no pains lor ex 
pence has been ſpared to improve it. A mole is no 
carried upwards of 700 paces into the ſea. On the 
right-hand, near the light: :boule,. there. is a new mole / 
which projects nnn is defended by bag 
fragments of rocks. * 

The form of their Siet! is ariſtocraticat. The 
chief magiſtrate i is called the Doge or Duke, a digni- 
ty to which none can aſpire, till he is 50 years of age, 
and has been i? years. enrolled: among the nobility. 
The doge is choſen every ſecond-year, and five years = 
muſt elapſe from the expiry of his office, before he can 
be re-cleQed. Next to that bf the doge, the authori- 


ty of æhe two colleges of the Goeruatori and Procu- 
© T ratori is moſt couſiderable. The firſt Cbnſiſts of 12, 


and the latter of '8:members; excluſive of thoſe who 


have acted in capacity of doge ; for they are pepetual 


procuratori ex officio. | Theſe offices are alſo biennial, 


diſtance of three -fourths of a mile from the ſea, | The doge and governatori conſtitute the fgnoria, or 
forming a glorious amphitheatre, with its ately | council of ſtate, which delibrates on the moſt ſecret af- 
buildings gradually riſing up the fide of a hilL— | fairs, before they are debated in the great council, 
This declivity, and the narrow ſtreets, oblige the | in which, with the procuratori, they a aſſiſt i in any inte- 
gentlemen to walk a- foot, excepting ſuch as chuſe reſting conſultation. The direction of the treaſury 
to be carried in chairs and litters, like the ladies of | and public revenue belong to the procuratori. The 
the greateſt diſtinction. However, the narrowneſs great council is compoſed of 40, and the committee 
of the ſtreets added to the loſtineſs of the houſes, al- of 160: Nebles who refide in Genoa only, can be ad- 
lay the exceſſive heats of ſummer by intercepting {| mitted into either, and theſe are choſen annually. 


the ſun-beams, and the want of carriages contributes | There ate 5 cenſor who examine the conduct of the 


to the cleanlineſs of the fireets, which are all well 
pared. Moſt of the houſes are flat roofed, or at leaſt 
have a gallery at top, and there are ſeveral a- 
reas, occaſioned by the ſhelving ftuation of the ci- 
ty, which are planted with orange trees. They 


have a very agreeable effect. Upon the rocks Fd 


jecting into the fea, they have built a number of 
baſtions, upon which, and the other fortifications, 
there are mounted abbut five hundred great guns. 
The city is ten miles in circumference, and contains 
many ſuperb edifices. . The New and Balbi ftreets, [ 
conſiſt entirely of magnificent palaces. In the whole | 
city there are reckoned 37 pariſh churches, 20 col - 
legiate, 17 convents, and two large hoſpitals. In 
the way from the Piazza Sarſano to the magnificent 
church of St Maria Carignan, there is a ſtone bridge 
joining together two hills ſeparated by a valley, 
which cannot be ſeen without aſtoniſhment. It con- 
| fifts of one ſmall and three large arches, and is near 
| go feet high, 15 common paces broad, and about 170 


in length. The harþour of Genoa is large, but nei- | 


doge and others in authority; take cognizance of 
trade and manufactüres, proviſions, weights, mea · 
ſures, &c. Civil cauſes are decided by the rota, con- 


fiſting of 5 foreign doctors of civil and canon la-, ; 


and there is another college, conſiſting of 7 native 
doctors, who appoint guardians, fee that proceſſes be 
expeditiouſly diſcuſſed, and care taken of the polity. 
There is alſo a rota criminalis, and a court for matlag- 
| ing the affairs of poor debtors. 

The ordinary revenue is computed at half a million | 
of liri, and when it falls ſhort of the demands of the 
ſtate, they borrow from the rich citizens, which firſt 
ſuggeſted the idea of the famous Bank of St. George, 
the power of which, in the ſtate, by means of its o- 
pulence, is very conſiderable. In time of peace, they 
keep up an army of 5000 men, and a militia. The inns 
of Genoa are not remarkable for the elegance of their 
entertainment, or the reaſonableneſs of their charge; 
for which reaſon, travellers take care to agree for eve- 
ry thing before hand. They are furniſhed with wine 
from the vaults of the republic, | 


* 


REPUBLIC. 03 VENICE, 
been of the Provinces of Venice, Paduano, V pl l 


feano and Rowvigo, Belluneſe, Fenris and Cadorino, 
Friuli, and Iftria: POT -9679 ſquare . 2 


VENICE. 8 
at. N. ; Ps >, 
| 85 vu LY.) 
Murano N. g : 1 
Torcello 2 38 R 
Meſtre 45 * 37 > 2 
Malamocco 44 18 1 37 
Chiozza Tas 13115 34 Pn 
Air; Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@urer, Nc. 


1 3 confifts of a number of ſhall iſlands 
about the capital, upon which the town has been raiſed, 
having their own magiſtratea, but ſubje& to the juriſ- 

diction of Venice; which is itſelf raiſed on a cluſter of 
ſmall iſlands: | The cireumfurenee · of the city is about 
6 Italian miles, and it contains 70 pariſti clrate hes be- 

ſides others, 54 convents of monks, 26 w ies 1) 
rich hoſpitals, 18 oratories; 40 religious fraternities, 


braſs ſtatues. The buildings are all of ſtone, but the 
greater part of them make but a mean appearance, fo 
that in point of beauty and elegance it is inferior to 


many others in Italy. St. | Mark's ſquare is indeed 


Gothic ſtile of architecture. In the churches and con- 
vents the paintings are admirable, and ſurpaſs even 

thoſe of Rome itſelf. The number'of inhabitants have 
been computed at 200,000, conſiſking of the nobility 
and the citizens, the lawyers, notaries, phyſicians, 


number of the iſlands upon which the city ſtands, 
has been ſaid to be from 60 to 70, and at a diſtance, 


ITALY. 


* Jicentine; Breſtiano, Bergamaſcoatid Cremaſes, Tervi- | 


Vith their chapels, 53 ſquares,” 165 marble and 23 


very fine, and the marble palaces bordering on the | 
great canal are noble, but they are generally in the | 


even plum, corn, wine, oil, &c. 


merchants, mechanics, ſailors, and gondoliers. The 


15 
one arch. 12 is every bes ineruſted with . F 


er is aide to have colt 250,000 Cacata. 5 


PADUAN. TY 
Towns | Lat. N. Lon. B. Rivers, ' 
Padua | 45 23 | 12 11 | Bachigtione 
, Aiqua 45 17 Ic. 47 1: | 
Eſte 145 14] is 8 | Brentac 
Albano 145 2I | 1T 33 
Campo St. Piero aj 321 47 | Muſon * 
Monleſe . 4 1; [12 8 | Brentac 


CEQ Soil, Produce; Trade, Manufa@ures, Ge. R 
The territory of Padua is accounted the moſt fertile 


I ſpot in all Italy, and its beauty is heightened with a 


great number of charming villas and gardens : But 


| the ſtorms from the ſea are fometimes very violent. 


Padua, the birth-place of the celebrated Livy, is ſaid 
to have been founded by Antenor, and till it fell 
under the Venetian yoke was a very conſiderable city, 
but it is now greatly declined. It has 26 churches, 
of which St. Anthony's was formerly a temple . 
ret to ary and 1 1s wy rich and 117 52 | 
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VER ONE s E. 


Towns, | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | © = 
| — — —— ũöö— r — 
Verena 45 25 |1r 16 | Adige 
| Chinſa” 4 34 | FL 11 Ditto 
Garda 4 34 | 1® 3 Sarda Lake 
Peſchiera | 45 24 | 1x 1 | Minao 
mn _| 4S II | Ir 36 Adige 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufatures, &c. 
This is a delightful country, abounding in excel- 
lent garden fruit, truffles cheſnuts, apples, pears, 
It has good marble and 
petrefactions of ſeveral kinds. The Lake di Garda 
(Benaens) Virgil repreſents as ftormy, and he was 
lace miſtaken. Venice draws from this diſtrict, a re- 
venue of 580,000 ducats. The capital, Verona, is a 
very large city, fortified in the ancient manner, and 
'has 4 bridges over the Adige, which runs through it. 


| appears to be riſing out of the ſea. From the fertility |: 
has always great plenty of proviſions: But as the water 
has a ciſtern, into which the rain water is conveyed | 
from the roof, and clarified by being filtered through 


fand. The communication between the different parts 


above 500, for the moſt part of ſtone. 


of the country around, and the facility of eqrriage, it 


is very indifferent in moſt places, almoſt every houſe | 


of the city is opened by bridges, of which there are 
Of theſe the 
higheſt and longeſt 48 the Rialto, an only of 

| | 2 * 


Here is a Roman amphitheatre ſo entire, that the 
| ſeats are not broke down. It is ſufficient to contain 
above 20,000 ſpectators. The hall where the Philar- 
monic ſocieties hold their meetings, is very ſpacious, 
and adorned with the portraits of the patres or pre- 
| ſidents of the academy, which are always four in 
number. In the ſame <difice there are ſeveral large 
apartments, among which, there is a theatre with five 
gallerics, built from a defign of the famous Franceſco 
Bibiena. ; 4 


are generally ornamented with ftatues: | 
altar of the Dominican church, is a ſuperb peice of | 


_VICENTING. 


Toons. | Le. N. | Los. E. Hen. 
Vicenza 4s 57 | IT 4T | Brentac 
Montuetno 1 30 [11 31 
Baſſano 45 4211 48 
Maroſti | 4s 40 | IT 45 | 
Lonigo 45 2211 20 f 

Cologna 14 18 11 30 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Munifacures, Ce. 
The air of this province is exceedingly pure and 
healthy, and the country ſo fertile and delightful, 
that it may be juſtly called the Garden of Venice. 
The principal city is Vicenza, which contains 57 
churches, and many beautifu] buildiags, whoſe tops. 


PalJadio's architecture. Count Valmaran's garden, 
is accounted the fineſt in Italy; its fituation, arbors, 
_ viſtas, and beantiful walks, are admirable. The inhabi- 
tants of Vicenza are vindictive, inſomuch, that a poſti - 
lion will follow a ſtranger ſeveral ſtages to revenge an 
inſult: And ſuch is their pride, that no citizen will 
affix his name to any deed without adding the title of | 
Count, a privilege they aſſume from an anſwer that 
Charles V. gave to ſome wealthy merchants, who pe- 
' titioned him to dub them Counts; © Yes, 3 laid 
he, « I will make you all Counts.“ b 


{ : 


'BRESCIANO. 


1 ———_ 


Rivers. 


Toons. | Lat. N. [ Len. EZ. | 3 

Breſcia 45 30 | 19 43 | Garza 
Fdola 45 1710 46 | Oglio 
Breno 46 ro 50 Ditto 
Iſeo 46 40 | 10 46 Lake iſeo 
Salo | 45 37 | 10 35] Lake Garda 
Idro 45 4s | 10 50 | Chicſe 
Palazzuolo 45 34 | 10 5] Oglio | 
Ores 45 21110 5 Ditto 
Mount Chiaro 45 24 | 10 40 Chieſe 
Minerbio | 20 20 Garza 


10 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturet, &c. . 

This is a mountainous tract, but it abounds in corn, 
wine, and oil, and in the mountains are ſilver, copper, 
and iron mines, and marble of all colours. The 
capital, Breſcia, is a large fortified city, containing 
50,000 inhabitants, 19 pariſh churches, beſides the ca- 
thedral, 45 convents, and ſome charitable donations. 
The cathedral is a flately modern ſtructure, to the 


dailding of which, the famous cardinal-Querini con- 


The great 


and _ fine houſes 


TEAK 


tributed largely; 1 in chmineticration of which, the 
magiſtrates erected two ſtatues of him in 1750. The 
nobility live here in a gay and ſplendid manner, and 
the city has a flouriſhing linen manufacture, and; its 


| |fire-arms, ſwords, andeutlery-ware, are much eſteemed, 


BERGAMASCO. aun CREMASCO:. 


Tee. DL Rivers, © 
Bergamo 4 4 81 Serie 
Olmo [45 36-| 9 48 | Brembo. 
Giovanni 45 31 Þ 9 $53 | Ditto 
Lovere J 10 18 | og. 
Gandeno . pas „% x5 | Serio 
Morengo 4 33 | 9 $57 | Ditto. 
9 | " at 9 W 


PE Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufeBures, Sc. 
| This traſt: @rnctmtainodd —— the north, and 
full of roeks, but about the capital, it is remarkably | 
fruitful. || Some of the vallies produce wine and oil, 
and in the hills there are mines of iron. The inhabi- 
tants are induſtrious, and have manufactures of tapeſ. . 
try and hardware... The capital, Bergamo, is an an- 
cient; populous city, and well fortified, but the water 
is bad and affects the inhebitanta with a ſwelling i in 
the throat, called Brochocele. Crema is alſo a good 
APE 30 handſame churches AO the —_— 85 
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-q D TREVISANO avs ROVIGO. 


Toren,. La. N. Tes. T. | Rivers, 

| Treviſo 45 4t | I3 88 | Silis 
Ceneda 45 $56 | 12 33] 

Colallo. 145 48 | 12 22 Piavo 
Conegliano 4 49 [12 35 | Meduna 
Molla 45 48 | 13 534 

Olerzo 45 46 | 12 46 | Lavenza 
Aſolo 45 4s | 9 | Muſon 
Franco 45. 38 | x3 11 Ditto 
Altino 45 3612 36 

Novale 45 33 12 21 | 

Rovigo 45 35 | 12. 8| Adigefto 
Adria 43 4 | 12 29 -| Bagliona 
Litnenara 45 6121 55 Adige 


Air, Sail, Produce, Trade, M ani faduret, 22 | 
The Morea Treviſano, is one of the richeſt and 
moſt pleaſant ſpots in all Italy; the country between 
Treviſo and Franco, being, as it were, one continued 
garden, every where planted with rows of mulberry 
trees, which ſerve as eſpaliers for the vines; and be- 


tween Treviſo and Maeſtre, the road on each hand, is 


1 1 A 1 „„ ͤ © 


woft 4 n with beautiful villas ad 

The capital, Treviſo, is a very old fortified 
town. It is not very large, but it has many neat 
houſes, and among the inhabitants are ſeveral noble 
families. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and had once 
an univerſity, which was tranſlated to Padua. The 
Poleſmo de Rovigo is very fertile in corn and paſtures, 
and formerly belonged to the duke of Ferara. The 


capita] is but an infignificant place. 
BELLUNESE, FELTRIN aur CADORINO. 
— 2 Lon Z. |. Rivers. 
Felluno = #7 4 IO 

| Conceniglio 4% 22 |13 4 | Cordevol 
Agora _ 46 13 | 13 7 | Ditto 

| Paſino 146 12 r 35] 

Feltri {45 39 | T2 13 Aſona 
_— | 46 23 þ12 23 | Pavio- 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManefaSures, Gr. 


The Belluneſe was conquered by the Venetians in | 


1404, and produces corn and wine. It has alſo profi- 


table iron mines. Fhe capital, Belluno, is ſmall, but | 
very populovs for the extent. Feltrin came into the 
poſſeſon of the Venetians much about the fame time, | 


and has alſo rich iron mines. Julius Cæſar ftayed' 

ſome time in the capital, Feltri, and left the fol- 

lowing diftich at his departure. | 
Feltria perpetuo nivium-damnata frigore, 
Atque mihi poſthac hand adeunda, vale. 


FRIUL I. | 
Towns, | Lat N. | Lon. E. |, Rivers. 

Udina 1 46 10 | 13 26 | Torre 
Belgrado | 45 38 | 13 24 Tagbiano 
Palma Nova 146 $5 |13 41x | | 
Valvaſone 146 5s | 13 25 | Faghanos 
Meduna 45 54 ['13 © Meduna 
Concordia 45 46 | 13 11 Limen 
Latizana 45 4613 20 | Tagliano 
Morano | 45-46 | 13 27 | 
Aquele ia 45 46 | 15 4x | Fruili 

Friuli N | | 45 15 | 13 39 1 Natifone- 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trad, ManufaBures. Ge c. 
The ſeil of Friuli is fertile, eſpecially in wine and 


fruits. The * of the Venetian part is Udina, 
which is not large, but pretty populous, and has a for- 


treſs of ſome importance. It has ſeveral churches, con- 


vents and hoſpitals, a college for law, and an academy 
Feor martial exerciſes, Aqueleia was once a very 
flouriſhing, and rich trading town, but it is now greatly 
fallen off, It became ſubject to Venice in the 15th 


century. 
IS T RIA. 
La. N. | Zon Kk. Rivers. 
45 31 N 37 
; 31 r 8 
29 | 14 1 LONG 
23 | 73 50, Quiew 
18 | 13 32 | 
Sn OT 
213 | 13 38 1 
9114 <8 
5 | x3 38. 
2 | 14 17 
Perans 25 | 13 *5| 
Fianona- © 14 40-4. 


Air, Soil, produce, Trade, Manufadures, S. 
This is a kind of peninſula between two large bays 
of the Gulf of Venice, about 60 miles in length ant 
20 in breadth. It was a part of the ancient Illyricum, 


but was annexed to Italy by the Romans, after they 
I lad conquered it, between the firſt and ſecond Punic 


wars. It is tolerably fruitful, eſpecially in wine and 


oil, although it be mountainous; but the air is ac- 
counted unhealthy, and it is therefore not very popu- 


lous. Capo d' Iſtria, formerly Juſtinopolis, is the- 
capital of the Venetian quarter. It ſtands on a ſmall 
iſ}and; that is Joined to the continent by a bridge. 


The cathedral is an old; but ſtately fabric, and has: 
z ailes, ſupported by. 18-marble pillars. The town- 


"hall is alſo a-noble edifice, ſuppoſed to have been for 


| merly a temple dedicated to Pallas; and it is alſo ſaid; 
that the ſtatue called Juſtiee, which now ſtands in the: 


front of the building; was originally defigned for that 
goddeſs. The republic has dominions alſo in Dalma- 


tia, which, with the iſlands, will be taken noti of 
under that head.. 


OF VENICE IN GENERAL. 


Uron the invaſion of Italy, in the 5th century, 
by the Huns, great numbers of thoſe who inhabited 
the countries near the Adriatic, fled to thoſe iſlands |] 
upon which the city of Venice ſtands, to avoid the 
deſtruction with which they were threatened by thoſe | 
invaders. It had been partly built ſome years before | 
by the Paduans, for the : purpoſes of commerce, Af- 
ter theſe fugitives had formed ſmall ſtates, they were 
at firſt governed by conſuls, and afterwards by tri- 
bunes, forming a kind of republic, whoſe magiſtrates 
were theſe juſt mentioned. Upon the ſucceeding incur- 
ſions by the Goths and Longobardi, Venice received |. 
a new acceſſion of inhabitants from Rome and other |: 
capital cities of Italy, which ſoon rendered it for- | 
midable. This brought on a treaty with the Longo- 
bardi, ſo that they were ſuffered to remain unmoleſt- 
ed. About the beginning of the 8th century, the 
formof government, and the ſupreme power was veſted 
in Paulucio Anafeſto. Under this ſovereignty the Rate | 
increaſed greatly, but the people feeling the effects of | 
domeſtic deſpotiſm, thought proper, when they were. 
to chooſe a new duke, in 1171, to curtail, his power, 
by aſſigning him a council of 240, compoſed of nobles 
and commons. In the war between the emperor and 
and pope Alexander III. duke Ziani fided with the 
latter; and having obtained a ſignal victory over the 
former by ſea, the pope preſented him with a ring, 
which he was to drop into the Adriatic, as a ſign of 
his marriage with, and perpetual ſovereignty over it. 

The Venetians, by this time, had extended their 40 


minions into Lombardy, Dalmatia, Iſtria, and Syria; 


and i in the beginning of the 13th century, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the principal iſlands of the Archipelago, 
Candia, &c. and amaſſed vaſt ſums by their trade with 
Alexandria, which had, by means of the Red Sea, all | 
the trade of the Eaſt Indies in its hands. Under 
duke Marino Morolini, was introduced the preſent 
mode of electing the chief magiſtrate, when jealouſy 


1 


robes, which reach to his heels. 


. brought on a war with Genoa, which laſted i zoyears, 


During which, Peter Gradinigo, who was duke in 
1396, enacted, that none but the nobility ſhould have 
a ſeat in the grand council, by which means the go- 
vernment became entirely ariſtocratical. In the 14th 


1 and [5th centuries, the republic made new acquiſitions 


in Lombardy ; and in 1473, the laſt king of Cyprus 
appointed the State of Venice his heir. Towards the 
end of the 15th century, the Portugueſe having diſ- 

covered a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of 
. Good Hope, which ſoon apened the trade to all the 
maritime nations, the power and commerce of the Ve- 
netians began to decline. In the 16th century, mat- 
ters grew worſe with them; for the pope, the empe- 
ror, France, and Spain, jaining in a league againſt them, 
ſtripped them of all their poſſeſſions in the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Sate, and the Milaneſe. The Turks alſo drove them 
out of Cyprus. In the 17th. century, a ſharp conteſt 
aroſe between the ſtate, the clergy, and the pope, in 


which, however, they were ſuperior. They were alſo 


| engaged in tedious and troubleſome wars with the 


Turks, in which they loſt Candia, but gained part of 
Dalmatia, and all the Morea; but the latter, with 
other places, the Turks have fince recovered. Thus 
has the republic of Venice continned for above 1300 
years, amidſt many foreign wars and inteſtine com- 
motions : Its opulence and grandeur were chiefly ow- 
ing to its trade, fince the decline of which, its ſtrength | 
| and power have been conſiderably impaired. 
The Venetians, in general, are graceful in their 
perſons; and their dreſs, eſpecially that of the nobles, 
is grave and decent. The dreſs of all ranks is regula- 
ted by -a ſumptuary court; and no Venetian, of what- 
ever quality, can wear embroidery, gold or ſilver lace, 
or fringe. Their gondolas; and the few carriages 
they have, are under the ſame regulation. A noble 
Venetian never appears in public, but dreſſed in his 


They are faſtened 


month or year, as 
| fate politic, to keep the people from feeling the bur- | 


„ 1 4 . 1 


| Aich a belt, which't is adotned EY ſilver buckles and 
plates. The phyficians, advocates, notaries, and all 


thoſe called Citadini, wear the ſame habit ag the nobles, | 


and alſo claim the title of Excellency. The procura- 
tors of St. Mark, and others of the council, wear 
ſome times red or purple robes ; and they are never 
faluted in the ſtreets, excepting by ſuch as are in the | 
fame uniform. The Venetian ladies are educated in 
convents, where they remain till they are married, ſo- 
© that they never ſee their intended huſbands, till they are 
| juſt about to be made wives. This induces the huſ- | 
band, if he thinks the wife diſagreeable, to keep a 
miſtreſs. To prevent the young noblemen from mar- 


rying too early, or hurting their conſtitution, their | 


mothers generally hire in the daughters of poor fa- 
milies for their accommodation, who are paid by the 
they can agree. The Carnival is a 


thens impoſed on them by the government, which, 

without fuch amufements, would be abfolutely intole-| 
table: And befides, the city draws immenſe fums 
fromthe ſtrangers, who as. pb it from all parts upon 

that occaſion. 

The power, in this republic, as was formerly ob. 
| kewl; is veſted in the nobility, amounting in num- 
der to about 2000, including thoſe whoſe public em- 
ployments in the provinces oblige them to reſide out |: 
of the city. On the birth of a ſon of the nobility, 
| his name muſt be entered in the golden book, under 
| pain of forfeiting his title. Every nobleman'is a mem- 
ber of the ſenate ; hence they are all of equal dignity ; 
yet riches, or other adventitious circumſtances, render 
the intereſt and authority of families in the ſtate very 
different. The country nobility have nothing to ſay 
in the council of Venice ; on the contrary, they muſt | 


behave with the utmoſt reſpe& to the meaneſt noble-| 


man in Venice, as being their ſuperior, and one of 
- their ſovereigns. The doge of Venice has little more | 
than the ſhadow of greatneſs, and has been juſtly de- 
fined, to be in habit and ſtate, a king; in authority, a 
eounſellor; in the. city, a priſoner; and out of it, a pri- 
rate perſon. From the eity he cannot ſtir, without 
leave of the eouneil; he cannot pardon. a criminal; 
his actions are ſtrictly watched, and liable to cenſure ; 
to the laws he is equally ſubje& with the meaneſt Ve- 
netian, and when he dies, there is no public mourning. 
His ſtate, however, and revenue, on all public occaſions, 
18 very magniſicent : he 1s preſident in all ſtate coun- 
eils; and in che great council has two votes: all the 


3 


3d 


N the flower of which are Dalmatians. 
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courts ſland up in his preſence and pay him their obei- 
ſance; but he never rifes from his ſcat, excepting at the 
elevation of the hoſt, before a Prince « of the blood-roy- 
al, or a cardinal, to whom alſo he gives the right-hand. 
His name is ſtamped on the republic's money : the 
| credentials of ambaſſadors to foreign courts are made 
out in his name, and all ſtate letters addreſſed to him; 5 
but they muſt not be opened, unleſs ſome of the coun- 
eil be preſent. His annual ſalary is 12,000 Venetian 
ducats, which is not ſufficient to ſupport his dig- 
nity, without a conliderable 0. Hr his own 
perſonal eſtate. | 
In the grand council, all the nobles who 8550 . 
ed their 25th year, may take their place. The ſenate 
or pregadi conſiſts of a committee. of the grand coun- 
ci}, and have the management of the 1 ſecret and 
important affairs of ſtate. 

The collogium, in which all public papers are ond; | 
audiences given to foreign miniſters, and other affairs. 
of importance tranſacted, conſiſts.of the doge, 6 coun- 
ſellers, and ꝗ other officers of ſtate. The configlio di 
dieci ts a high penal court, which conſiſts of 10 coun- 
ſellors, the doge and his 6 conglieri. The judgment 
of this court is without appeal, and its ſeverity is much 
dreaded. This court was chiefly inſtituted for the 
nobility; and its power extends even to the doge him- 
a. FE 

The quarantia plant is a 1 inferior court, 
which takes cognizance of all ranks below nobility. 

The eſtabliſhed religion of the republic is Roman. 
catholic; but their archbiſhop or patriarch is entirely 
independent of the pope. There is a eourt of inquiſi- 
tion, but it can do nothing without the authority of 
the ſenate. Other religions are alſo tolerated, pro- 
vided the profeſſors keep quiet. | 
The annual revenue of the republio is. eſtimated at 
8 ,200,000 ducats; and in time of war, no diſtinction- 
exempts any one from. paying his . to 90 
port 1 
The republic keeps up an army of 28,977 men,. 
The vaval force 
conſiſts of 14, men of war, 20 galleaſſes, and 25 gal- 
lies, commanded by a capt un general who is always 
of the firſt nobility. The generaliſſimo of the land: 
army is always ſome foreigner of high reputation; 
but he has always two ſenators for his aſſeſſors, without, 
: whoſe conſent, he can do nothing. The territories of: 
the republic are under governors choſen from among, 


the nobility. = 
* 


men. 
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REPUBLIC or. LUCCA, 
| CONTAINING 7 2%6 $QUARE MILES, | 
Toru. = Lat. N. Ef Lon. E. _| Rivers, 0 
| — 
Lucca 43 49 o 54 | Serchio 
Pateroſo 144 004 10 35 Di. to ” 
| Viaregio | 43 40 | 10 42 


Air, Sor, Produce, Crag. Manufadures, Ge. 


This territory, though only zo miles in 1 | 


rence, contains above 120,000 inhabitants. The- fer- 
tility of the ſoil, and mildueſs of the government, 
have equally contributed to its population. The coun- 
try produces almoſt every neceſſary but corn; and 

| of that they have only of their own produce what 
ſupplies them one- half of the year: but they have 
xice, pulſe, beans, Jupins, cheſnuts, with a variety of 
other fruits and wine, and oil in great plenty. Every 
ſpot of the ground is improved, and liberty ſeems de- 
picted on every countenance, as well as borne on the 
arms of the republic, aad impreſſed on their coins, city 
| gates, and public buildings. Lucca was formerly a 
Roman colony ; and afterwards comprized in the 
dominions of the king of the Franks; and from them, 

the emperors of Germany claimed its ſovereignty. 
During the long interregnum, the inhabitants laid 
the plan of independency, which they carried on pri- 
vately, till the reign of Charles IV. when they openly 
detached themſelves from the empire, and obtained 
the protection of Spain. 
The, great council is compoſed of 240 nobles, out 

of which, the chief magiſtrate, or goufaloniere, and 
the 9 anziani, or aſſiſtants, are choſen every ſecond ' 


1 


month. The revenue generally amounts to L. 80,000 | 


ſterling, out of which they clothe and maintain 
500 regular troops, beſides a guard of 70 Swiſs for 
the chief magiſtrate and counſellors. Lucca ſtands in 

a wide extended plain, terminating in eminences, and 

diverfified with villages, ſeats, ſummer-houſes, vine - 
yards, meadows, and corn-fields. It is fortified with 

11 baſtions, and is 3 Italian miles in circumference. - 
The houſes are handſome, the ftreets broad and well 
paved, and the inhabitants, which are computed at 
above 40, ooo, induſtrious. Here are ſeveral manu- 


factures carried on with ſpirit, eſpecially of filk ; and | 


great attention is ſhewn to the police, ſo that extra- 
vagance and diſfpation meet with no encouragement. 

The ſtate palace is a noble Gothic building, and 
includes the arſenal, where there are arms for 20,000 


4 
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LY. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATE, 


Canſiſting of Bologneſe, Ferrareſe, Romagna, Urbino, 
and Ancona ; containing 14,348 ſquare miles. 


B O LO GNE Ss k. 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. 1 | -Rivirs, © 
Boiogna 1 30 | 11 432 | Reno” 
Fort Urbin * 144 35 11 27 Panaro | 
Ciuto | 44 45 [ 40 Ditto 
Monzone 44 2311 39 Reno 
Loiano | 44 T1: | 18. 42 | Sevena 
Caſt. Guelfo 144 28 | 12 3 . 


"20. Soil, Produce, Trade, Ae, Scr. 
This was once the ſeat of a Roman colony, and con- 
tinued to be ſo till it was taken by the Lombard, 
fince waich it has undergone many revolutions, hav- 
ing been ſubjeA to the popes, then to the empe- 
ror, then in the form of a republic, and then ſubje& 
to the pope again, in which ſtate it remains. It a- 
} bounds in fruit, olives, and grapes, and is ſaid to con- 
tain 308, ooo inhabitants. The capital, next to Rome, 
is the beſt and richeſt city in all the Ecclefialtical State, 
and contains 80,000 inhabitants. The filk manufac- 
tures of Bologna employ 400 mills, which are all turn- 
ed by the Reno; beſides which, they have ſeveral other 
manufactures, and a conſiderable trade. In this city, 
there are i69 churches, many of which, as well as the 
other public buildings, are magnificent, both with re- 


4 | ſpect to the architecture and the ornaments, eſpecially 


the painting, which has been executed by the greateſt 
maſters. 'There are alſo many ſuperb palaces; and the 
private houſes are generally handſome. 


FERRARESE. 


— 


Towns, | Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers. 

Ferrara 44 30 | 13 1 | Po 

Ariano 44 $57 | 13 25 | Pranch Po 

Meſola 44 $54 | 13 38 | Ditto 

Port. Maggiore 44 45 | 12 14 | Ditto 

Commacchio 44 43 | Inv 36 | Ditto 

Argenſo 44 40 | 12 16 | Ditto 
Lugo 44 26 | 12 16 Sanierno 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufadtures, c. 
This dutchy was annexed to the papal ſee in 1597. 
The ſwamps and marſhes render the air unwholeſome, 

and it is conſequently but thinly inhabited. Ferrara 
is an ancient, large, and beautiful city, but not popu- 
lous. It has a magnificent ſquare, elegant churches 


| and a ſtrong citadel, In the time of the dukes, 


1 * A4 * 1 


this town was both confiderable and, reſpeAable, hav- | 
ing then above 100,000 inhabitants; but it is now 
greatly fallen off, which-is a proof that proſperity is 
pot the conſtant concomitant 1 8 to the 


country, bequeathed it to "I fee of Rowe { in #63 "WM 
It produces fruit, and has variety of game, and plenty 
of fiſh ; but the air is not very wholeſome, nor the ſoil 
remarkable for its fertility, The capital, Urbino, 


vine, oil, fruit of various kinds, and ſalt. 


and conferred it on the ſee of Rome, which has kept 


poſſeſſion of it ever ſince the. 755. It produces corn, 


— 14 where the dukes formerly reſided, is not large, but | 
| R 0 M A G N A. handſome enough. Peſaro is alſo a handſome clean | 
nr.. E N. | Lon. K. ] * Rivers, city, and the country adjacent, which is exceedingly 
< — — . 4 FEY 
de a 26 ä RT OO 36 | Mantone pleaſant, produces the beſt figs in Italy. Here alfo 
| tmola |.44 .2t | 12 7 Sanierno is a fountain of mineral water, in the upper baſon of 
Faenſa 44 17 (3 14 | Amone which, are ſeveral ſea-goddeſles, &c. that ſpout. water 
Feri FE from zo different apertutes. 
Ciaſſe . | | 
Rimini 44 5 [12 57 Marecchia | AN Cc 0 N A. CE : 
Cele a4 8 £3 39, Savio Tozunt. | Zate N. i Lon. . | Rivers. 
 Meldolo 44 612 25 | Roneo.. 3 ———— ͤ —„—„— 
Sarina 43 ,36 | 13 36 Savio o IT MICS: + 
Berlenora 44 7 | 12 26 | Roneo | Jch © ont . 13 35 | Fumeſino 5 
Forlenpopoli . 144 10 12 27 Ditto | Ofimo s a. tt als » & Sb 8 
Recanati 1 43 24 | 13 37 | Muſone 
Air, Soil, 3 Trade, Manufafures, bc... Loreto [43 27 | I3 -2 | Ditto 
This country was taken by the Oſtrogoths in the | Cingolo © | 43 20 | 13 46 | Ditto 
zth century, who were expelled in their turn, by Be- 1 I 35 ].13. $3 | Fumeſine 
2:45 ad Motos, the ES & Macerata | 43 26 | 13 57 | Chiente 
liſarius and ** emperor's generals. It was | gt. Sevefino | 43* x0 | 13' 40 | Potenza 
| afterwards ſubjected by the Longobardi; but Pepin, | Tolentino | 43 17 | 13 30 | Chiente 
king of the Franks, compelled them to give it up, | Camerono 2 [a3 »| 13 30 


Air, 5 oil, Fenn Trade, M, . & c. 
Ancona remained independent till the year 1532, 


It has 


alſo good paſtures, and ſome mineral waters ; but, ex- 
cepting about the towns, there is ſcarce the appear- 
Ravenna i 18 an ancient, and was 
once à celebrated town; but the retreat of the ſea, 
and the approach of the church, have reduced it almoſt 
to nothing, excepting religious houſes, churches, and 


| ance of cultivation. 


abbies. 
6) E R B I N O. | 
Towns, | Lat. N. 12 E MES 

Urbino 43 4713 4 

Mount Filtre 43 $$ | 13 44 Marecchia 
Peſaro 43 $4 | 13 21] Foglia of 

Angelo | 43 43 | 12 44 | Metro 

Fano 43 4713 25 
Foſſombrone 43 42 | 13 15 | Metro 

Cir, de Caſtello 43 30 | 123 36 | Tiber 
Cagli 43 30] 13 2 | Menj 

Cantiano 43 24 | 13 2 | Ditto | 

Gubeo n . 
Smigaglia 43 42 l. 13 3 | Meſa 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, c. 


This dutchy had formerly its own dukes, the laſt of 
whom being more attached to the church than to bis 


+ 


when pope Clement VII. found means, by a ftratagem 
of his general Gonzaga, to get it into his clutches. 
The air is extremely temperate, and the ſoil ſo fertile, 
that.it was formerly called the Garden of Italy. It 
has flill the fineſt women in Italy; great plenty of 
| fruit, honey, and bees-wax. There is alſo a great 
variety of excellent fiſh, whereof great quantities are 
ſent to Rome. It is an ancient, and ſtill a conſiderable 
place; and the trade is chiefly carried on by the Jews, 
who are ſaid to be 5000 in number, and have a ſyna- 
gogue. Loretto only derives its importance from the 
| Caſa Santa, which the popith legends, ridiculous as 
they are, have enriched to an amazing degree. | 
| POPE's DOMINIONS, 

Conſ Ning of Perugino, Orvietano, Spoleto, Sabinna, Cafliro, 
| Ronciglione, Bracciano, St. Peer s Farina. and 
Campagna di Roma. 


r ERUOGIN o. 


— 


Towns. = Lat. N. Lon. E. Rivers. 
- — | — — — 
Perugia f 43 6 Iz 43 | Ps | 
Fratta | 43 18 | 12 43 | Tiber | 
Caſtiglione 43 812 23 | Lake Peruſa 
Cittadella Riva | 43 $9 | 1% 23 | Chians 


-_— 
3 e Trade, MandfaBures, Oe. : 


| Wr was given to the pope by Charlemagne; 


it always affected a republican. government till pope 
Paul III. built a fort to overawe it. The Lake Cara 


abounds: in fiſh, and the country with corn and 


wine. Between the lake and a high mountain near 
Cortona, there is a long valley where Annibal defeat- 


a 


by Spoleto, which being ſeated on the declivity of a 
hill, has a moſt delighiful proſpect. Terni is faid to 
have given birth to Cornelius Tacitus, and to two 
emperors, Tacitus and Florianus.. A good trade is 
carried on here in olive-oil and black taffeties. About 
7 miles from Terni, is the famous Mount Eolo; and 
at the diftance of 3 miles, the famous cataraRt, called 


e pen met 19 Al r F 

ORVIETANO. 5 s A n I R N A. 
| Lat. N. | Los. E. Rovers. Tes D. N. | L. Rivers, © 
Orvieto 4212 26 | Pagli Magliazo | 43 18 13 Tim 5 
Aquapendente 4% 44 | 12 3 Ditto Farfa 42 15 | 13 12 | Branch Tiber 

- 42 4112 14 chiana Correſa 4 613 12 Ditto 

Vicovaro 4 113 18; | Teverone 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufaduret, He. | Tivoli ar 56113 19 | Ditto 


This territory produces corn, and excellent wine, | 
and; is famous for its produce of orvietan, an antidote | 


againſt poifon. The capital is ſeated on a high rock, 
and has one of the fineſt cathedrals in Italy. The 
city is ſupplied with freſtv water from a well cut out 
of a rock, 250 cubits W | 


s P O l. ET o. 


hs AD 3 *.o:. N. | Zon. E. | Rivers, 

Spdets' | | 4% 45 | rene | 
Sigella 43 10 | x3 11 Branch Tiber 
Aſi 43 4] 13 55 | - 

Nocera F 

Spello 43 of3n ©Þ 

Folignt 42 54 | 73 2 | Branen Tiber 
 Bevagno | 32 „ | 223 $53 | FTeſfino 
Fool 42 48 | 12 45 | Tiber 
Aquaſparta n 
Aquila 42 3312 45 - Branch Nera 
Amelia $5 33109 4 - ph 
Norcia ' { 42 38] 13 31 | Nera 

Caſcia | 432 33 | 13 27 | Ditto 
Terni | 42 32 13 7 | Ditto 

Narni | 42 30 Ei 53 Ditto 
Otriciili 42 24 12 33 

Rieti - 4 20 | 13 45 | Velins 

Pie di Duco Kd 26 | [3 40 | | 


Ar , Soil, . Trade, M. anufaBures, Oc. 
This territory yields plenty of corn, wine, and oil, 
with figs and other fruits. 
cient Umbria; and upon the extinction of the Lon- 


gobardian monarehy, became ſubject to the Franks, 


who gave it to the ſee of Rome. The country about 
Foligni is a perfect paradiſe, encompaſſed at a di- 


ſtance with a chain of hills, extending farther than ; 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaSures, c. 
This territory, which made a part of the Sabine 
country, has nothing remarkable at preſent. Its ex- 
tent is only about 22 miles ſquare ; and though it has 
ſeveral villages, it has not even one tolerable town. 
| Correſa, which has lirtle more than a caſtle, was built 
out of the ruins of the nyt native place | 
8 . Pompiliun. 


c As T R 0. 


Ss 
" 2 he tht , 
p . ut _ - bn 


To this country belong two iſſands in the Lake Boſtt- 
na, viz. Brientina and Montana. 7. | 


It was a part of the an- 


Towns. | Lat FN. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Ronciglione | 4% 1412 ” Branch Tiber | 
| Capravola 142 17 | 


the eye cam reach. This beautiful plain is terminated | 


= 


Lat. N. ETD Rivers. 


Caſtro 42 31120 
Bolſena 42 36 3 18 
Mont Alte 8 43, 20 | It 38 ors 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, — 6. 
This dutchby, with the earldom of Ronciglione, 
was conferred by pope Paul III. upon Aloyſius Far- 
neſe, afterwards duke of Parma and Placentia, which. 
continued in his family till it was mortgaged by Ad - 
vard to the Monte de Pieta at Rome ; in conſequence 
of which, it was at lat anne xed to the papal chamber 
in 1661. It would be ſufficiently productive, were 
it not that it has few inhabitants, and little cultivation. 


RONCIGLIONE. 


— 


Air, Soil Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, Oe. 
This is a part of the patrimony of St. Peter, ſe- 


queſfered by the ſce of Rome, it the ſame time with 


CAMPAGNA DI ROMA. 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaRures, &c. 

This territory is ſaid to have been ceded to the ho- 
ly ſee by the counteſs Matilda. It is only a ſmall 
territory, but abundantly. fruitful in corn, wine, and 
oil, where it is cultivated ; but in many places, this 
fertile ſpot is a perfect deſert. Near Voſeno, are 


feen on an eminence, the ruins of Volſiuium, a city of 
Etruria; and hard by Civitta Vecchia, the remains 


of Leopolis. The capital, Veterbo, is a handſome 
town, built in a moſt delightful valley, for the 
moſt part of ſtone, and incloſed within a ſtone - wall. 
It has ſeveral noble palaces, and 8 or 10 ſquare old 
towers, erected as places of defence during the party 


rage of the Guelphs and Gibellines. It has ſevera] 


freſh and- medicinal ſprings, among which are the 
Aquae Caiae, celebrated by ancient writers. 


Zaſtro. It is wy a ſmall territory about 15 miles „F N. | Lon. E. f = Rivers. 5 
i | Merge | 
Subiaco - 41 54 | I3 - 27 {| Feverane 
| 'B RACCILANO. 8 Trevi | 4x 0 | 13 39. | Ditto 
Towns | Zat. N. Lon. E. Rivers. Pateſtrina. 41 48 | 13 16 * 
—_— — — —— EEE y Of  .: Far 46 Fir 37 | Tiber 
| neg , N = : „ e Fraſeau | Far 40 [139 $ 1 8 
Bagnidi Bracciano |: 43 13 14 Marta |þ Anagoi | 41 4 | r3 27 
Anguilar 7 - «| 13 15 * Alatri | | | 41 41 | 13 45. | Garighane: 
OL DTT | SOIT | Ferentino SE BE © > 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Munufacturer, Oc. 1 [+ 0 | 
There is little remarkable in the dutchy: of Bracci- Þ acgia + a {is go | 
ano, exceptiny that it belongs to the family of Urſini; ¶ Veletri: 41 41 1 
and on the ſide of the Lake Bracciano, we find the . ' „41. 40 | 13. 19 Garigliano- 
z Fat; $435 --40 . 
| Zawous Stigianae Thermae of the Romans. : | | Frufinone- "Tat. $6 | 13 42 | Branch Garigliano- 
| | Senna: 5 "kar 47 1 37 
7 | ., | Y 
Sr. PE T E R's PAT RIMONx, F A 
Comprebending the  Dutchy of Bracciano. Torracene- 41 20 |.i3 37 | 
—— — | : 3 2 8 : 
Towns 22 N. | Lon. E. | Fryers. Nellano . 13 C ' 
== ==> : : 9 —— Gandolle So 12 
Veterbo l 25 EY 30 Vela | ar 43 wy 
Bagnarea 42 35 | 13 30 5 Soil, Produce, Trade, Matufa@ures, Oe. 
Mount Faſcone 42 32 | 12 18 ? This was once the native country of the greateſt: 
bot | — 3 WS = 12 50 Tiber ; generals, orators, ſtateſmen, poets, &c. that the world 
„FF . | ever ſaw; at the ſame time, that it was the ſeat of the 
Toſcanella 412 22 | 12. 17 | Marta | "3 . : 
Corneto © 4x. rx 1 N | Dino. empire of the world: here every ſpot was in the high- 
- Givitta Vecchia 44 4 | 12 10 . - eſt cultivation, and. covered with inhabitants, but now 
Ronſiglione = 4 16] 12 33 | Branch Tiber this fertile ſoil is almoſt deſtitute of both. In ſome 
_ + 3 2 0 places there is ſtill, however, the appearance of mag- 
=” „„ ſinificence and deur, and were the ruins of former” 
| St. Oreſte 42 10 | 13. Cc 1 86 7 gran Ur, Ee e 1 
1 | 42 5 12 20 « | .grandeur only removed, nature would- ſoon renew the- 
Braccians-* 42 3 | 13 33 Lake Braeciano | hp of Campania; | 
ww TO SL Mp 2: | Roms, the capital, i in leid: once to have contained 8: 
' ola „„ ST EF: - 
Ss. Su 47 n 37 | Tiber > alions of inhabitants, but is now reduced to 1 50,00. - 


It is till, however, worth a traveller's: while to view 
"the city. The churches, particularly St. Peter's, are 
remarkable for their architecture, feulpture, and 
painting; nor are the houſes of the nobility any thing 
"ſhort, There are ſtill ſome noble remains of ancient 
architecture, of which the pantheon, many arches; 
columns, the amphitheatre. of Titus, &c are really 
aſtoniſhing. Modern Rome flands: 14 or 15 feet bigh- 
er than ancient Rome, and more upon a level. The 
ſtreets are ſpacious and well paved. The city con- 
"tains 300 cliurches, 2200 palaces, and convents in-- 
numerable. It has 5 bridges over the Tiber, 28 gates, 
and 300 antique towers. In the neighbourhood of 
Rome, there are many fine villas; but that of Borg- 
heſe exceeds every thing of the kind, and is ſeated in 
one of the molt Juxuriant ſpots in Italy. A reader of. 
F the claſſics would here. meet with the. higheſt enter-" 


3. B. 


. | 1 1 A 1 „. 


tainment, as every ſpot would remind him of ſome 
ſcene of antiquity. Near Tevoli we meet with the 
Lake of Solfatara, in which there are 16 floating 


iſlands; but the largeſt is not above 60 feet in Cir». 


cumference, gt. Peter's church is the largeſt in Chri. 


 ſtendom, and incruſtated within and without with 
- marble. The library of the Vatican is allowed to 8 LE 


the moſt complete 1 in the world. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND TEMPORAL GOVERNMENT or THE POPEDOM ; 
With the Rev, Forces, and General Refledtions « on the 8 tate of wy > Country. 


. 


Tas pope is the ſovereign pontiff and ſupreme head 


of the church, and abſolute ſovereign over all the ter- 


ritories belonging to the ſee of Rome. The title of 


Pope was anciently given to all the Chriſtian biſhops 
indiſcriminately ; and only in the 11th century, aſ- 
ſumed by Gregory VII. then bifhop of Rome ; and 
has been ever ſince, by his ſucceſſors, retained as a 
peculiar title, | 

The Roman pontiff is clefted from among the car- 
- Ginals, a name anciently common to the deacons and 
preſbyters of great churches and cities. But about the 
ſame time the biſhop of Rome uſurped to himſelf the 


appellation of Pope ; the preſbyters and deacons of 


Rome reſtricted the appellation of Cardinal to them- 
ſelves, ſo that their power increaſed with that of the 


two by two into the conclave, which is then ſhut by 


the governor and marſhal, none being permitted to go 
out, but in the caſe of illneſs, till the election is over. 


The governor is previouſly choſen by the cardinals, 
and, with the marſhal, ſtays at the-entrance of the Va- 


tican, to, or from which, none can ſtir, without their 
expreſs licence. The conclaviſts write down, each. on 


a ſlip of paper, the cardinal's name to whom he gives 
his ſuffrage; and theſe papers are thrown into a cha- 


lice on the altar, after which two cardinals read them 


aloud, marking che number of votes for each; and le 
who has two-thirds, is declared pope; otherwiſe, the 
ſcrutiny is repeated, till the number be complete. If 


all theſe ſcrutinies ſhould be ineffectual, they have re- 
courſe to another, called Acceſſus; and if that alſo 


pope. Their power only began to dawn under pope | fail, to a third, called Inſpiratio. When the election is 


Nicholas II. Innocent IV. at the council of Lyons, | over, andthe pope · elect hath declared what name he will | ! 
in 1243, gave them the red hat; Boniface VIII. the] bear for the future, he is then proclaimed, and his co- a 
red veſtments; and Urban VIII. the e of Eminen- | ronation with a triple crown follows generally in eight b 
tiſſimi. ” days after. The papal court is numerous and ſplendid. 1 
Upon the deceaſe of a pope, the great bell of the The cammerlingo, premier, upper confeſſor, ſecretary, - f 
vs} is tolled, to announce the event to the people | of ſtate, datary, and vice-chanecllor of the church, are | g 
of Rome; the cannon of St. Angelo fired, and the | all cardinals. The pope's high council is formed of 1 
priſons opened. The cammerlingo, who acts as re- | the conſiſtory of cardinals; its ordinary mecting is 0 
gent, and attended by the pope's life- guard, writes to | once a- week; but the extraordinary, when his holi- B 
the foreign cardinals, inviting them to the enſuing con- | neſs pleaſes. In this council, are diſcuſſed all the ſpi- "= 
clave, for which he orders every thing neceſſary, On | ritual and temporal affairs of the holy ſee, and every "7 
the 11th day after the pope 's demiſe, all the city | nation of the Roman communion. The rota ro- of 
cardinals meet in the morning, at St. Peter's church, | mana is a ſupreme court of appeal, where alſo every - ti 
where the maſs, ſand! ſpiritus, is celebrated; and after | popiſh nation has one or two aſſeſſors. © The dataria © 
hearing a ſermon proper for the occaſion, they proceed | is the chancery. The pope's revenue from the coun» | 
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1 over which he vrebdes "1 a tempordl prince, are | N EAPOLI 7.4 N DOMINION 8, 


gane - and the annates of the great conſiſto- | 


Hal benefices, the pallia and inveſtiture of archbiſhops | 
0. biſhops, the jubilee year, indulgences, diſpenſa- 
tions, canonizations, promotions of cardinals, ſubſid ies 
of the clergy, conveut collections, bring vaſt ſums in- 
to the papal treaſury; from all Roman catholic coun- 
tries. From all theſe various ſources, it 1s computed 
that an annual income of 8,700,000 ſcudi flow into 
the papal treaſury. 

The governor of Rome takes cognizance of al civil 
and criminal matters in the city, and may ſtop the 
proceedings of other courts, in caſe of default. The 
_ treaſurer-general inſpects the accounts of the apoſto- 
lic chamber, and has a ſalary of 12,000 crowns a-year. 
All differences between the citizens and other inhabi- 
tants of Rome come under the cognizance of the city- 
mariſtal. Under him are 3 deputies, one for criminal, 
and two for civil affairs. This officer 1s always a 
foreigner, lives in the capitol, and when he fits in 
judgment, 18 always clad hke an old ſenator, and 1s 
allowed a ſeat in the chapel near the emperor's am- 
baſſador. There are 4 maſters of ceremonies always 
clad in purple, who have great authority: a ſteward 
ofthe houſehold, who is always a prelate; and chamber- 
lains of honour, who are noblemen, and attend only 
when they pleaſe. Theſe ſinecure places are general- 
ly beſtowed on the pope's relations or favourites. 

The pope's ſoldiers are well paid, and by no means 
deſpicable; but they have ſeldom good officers. His 
body guards conſiſt of 40 Swiſs, 75 curraſſeurs, and 
as many light horſe. 

In the papal territories, there are five principal 
governments, Bologna, Urbino, Ravenna, Ferrara, 
and Avignon; each of which is governed by a legatee, 
whoſe commiſſion expires in three years. This may 


be one of many reaſons, why the pope's territories, the | 


moſt fruitful in Italy, are ſo thinly inhabited ; and the 
few who continue there ſo poor and miſerable. Theſe 


governors knowing their power to be ſhort lived, 


ſeruple no kind of rapacity to enrich their relations, 
or found convents, which is the prevailing taſte of the 
Romiſh clergy. Add to all this, the number of nuns 
and eccleſiaſties, who are a burthen to the ſtate; but 
neither increaſe nor improve it; and the multitude 
of hoſpitals, which ſerve no other purpoſe but to nou- 
riſk, idleneſs, and exclude every idea of independence, 
bo that there can be no ambition, no induſtry, and it 
would ſeem, rr little religion or virtue. 


0 onſiting of Terra di Lavera, Principato Citra, Ps 
to Ultra, Baſilicate, Calabria Citra, Calabria Ultra, O- 
and 120 50', and 1 15“, E.; ſurrounded on all fides 

the Eccl oftical State; containing 31, 400 * miles, 


TERRA DI LAVORA, 
: Comprebending Ant. Sammmim, Campanſa, Apulia, Lucama, Bro. 


tium, and ſome of Latuim. | 
Toon. i Lat. N. | Lon. E. : @ © Riwers, 1 

Naples | > a7 | 15 © 
Puzzoli e 
Baia - 4t 15 | 14 46 
Cuma _ F 
Iſchia E 
Carinolaa . . 
8 a 117 ID 
Gaeta 1.4% 30 ] 13 37 3 
__ -41 34 | 't3 4% {- 
Fondi C 

| Aquino 43 © | t4- [39 
Arce 42 06:5 Ta 243 
Sora 41 45] 4 Lars 
Arpino | EE 5o | 
St. Germano 233% © 3.46.0 
La Cervaro at $7 4 74-40 
Venairo at *0 | «8 $3 
Prezenzano' ©. 41 12 t5 of 
Tiano RD 41 19 15 1 1 
Capua i at 7 | 15 3s Volturna 
St. Mary 246-4 386: 3: - | 
Averſa 41 1014 20 

Nola . FF 
Caſtella Mari di = \ 

Strabia | 40. 44 1] 1$- 35.3 

Sorrento 1 4 # tr © | 
Capri | ij 40 41 | wn at 


PR Soil, 8 Trac Man ufa@ures, Ge. Co 
This i is eſteemed the principal diſtrict in the king- 


dom, as it is moſt populous and fertile, and, more- 


the fineſt fruits, and culinary vegetables, wine, oil, rue, 
and flax. Here alſo is ſaffron, allum, vitriol, ſulphur 


rious kinds. The capital, Naples, the ancient Par- 


tranto, Barri, Capitanate, and Abruzzo ; and the Iſ- 
land of Sicily, ſituated between 360 30', and 43%, N.; 


by the ſert, exC epling on the N. where they are bounded by 


over, contains the capital of the kingdom. The ferti- 
lity of the ſoil is extraordinary in all kinds of giain, 


rock-cryſtal, quarries of marble, and minerals of va- 
thenope, including the ſuburbs, is at leaſt 18 Italian 


miles in perimeter; the ſtreets are well paved, but have 
| neither ſlope nor gutter to carry off the water. It is 


> 
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have an excellent harbour. 
tain 300, ooo inhabitants. 


This city is ſaid to. con- 
The churches and public 


buildings are in general elegant, and the cathedral | 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary particularly ſo. The | 


monaſteries and convents of buth ſexes are computed 
at 149, hoſpitals 45, capital churches 4, pariſh- 
churehes 32, beſides 70 chapels and 130 oratories. 
Mount Veſuvius, famous for its fiery eruptions, lies 5 
Italian miles from this city. It conſiſts of two ſum- 
mits, but at preſent the velcano is only. in one of 
them. This eountry is infeſted with ſcorpions, lizards, 
and other inſets, ſome of them innocent, and others 
very noxious. Of the latter kind is the tarantula, 
whoſe bite can only be cured with dancing and muſic, 

Silk, and other manufactures are carried. on here, 


and me have a conſider able trade. 


1 


defended by 5 eaſtles of ancient conſtruction, of which 
ſome of the covert-ways are admirable. It ſtands. on 
an eminence rifing gradually from the ſea, where they 


Romans during Annibal's W and its preſent 
ſlate to Benedict the XIII. who, when archbiſho 
was dug alive out of its ruins. It ſtands in a delight- 
ful plain, near the confluence of the rivers Saboro and 
Catore. The other towns are in ruins. - 


BASI LICATE. 
| Let. NV. L. E. Rivers. 

| 40 20 1 16 3 Brandana Agri 

Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufaduret, Qc. | 
This territory being partly ſurrounded by the ridge. 

of the Appennines, is mountainous,. yet it produces 

corn; wine, oil, ſaffron, cotton, honey, wax, and fruit. 

It has no tons worth notice, though iu general they are 
dignified every where with the title of a * ſee. 


uy - 


Tores. 


Acerenza 


| _ CALABRIA CIT RA. 


PRINCIPATO CIT NA.. 
Towns. Fj Lat. N. Lon. E. | Frm 
Saterno | 40 46 15 26 
Scava 40 33 | 45 20 | 
Amal fi 40 50 f 20 
1ĩẽ— a 0 0 
Evo'i „ #7. :- 
Cagiano 40 33 |. 15 40 | Sthre- 
Doirento 40 40 | 14 36 Soreno 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mannfa@ures, Sc. 
The produce of this prineipality, is corn, wine, oil, 
and ſaffron. They have allo great plenty of filk. 
The capital has an excellent harbour; but as there is 
little trade, it is not much frequented. It ſtands in a 


plain ſurrounded with deſightful hills. Amalfi is the 
native place of Flavius Blendus, who invented the | 
ſeaman's compaſs, about the beginning of the 1 3th | 


century. The other towus are in ruins. 
PRINCIPATO ULTRA. 
Towns. "4 Lat. N. Tr Lon. E. [ Des. N 
| Benevento _ an 47 „% 6 Ovanto 
Montefoſcolo 41 52 | 14 12 | Saboro 
Ariano | gat 8 | 14 19 | Calore 
Avellino ER © 8 Þ% 
Trepaldi 140 58 | IS 22 | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturet. 27 Y 
The capital, which is all that is remarkable in the 
principality, owes its name to the aſſiſtance it gave the 


Teen, E I. } Lon ©. | Rivers, 
Conſenza 39 25 | 16 39. | Catiie. By 
[ Roſſano 39 45 | 17 © | Grate 
* Paola 9 196 go T[7 
Corenza 39. 2516 55 
| Strongoli , 39 2316 63] 
Caſſano | 40 18 16 27 | 
| Ainantea- 39 10 [16 241, 
A, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaBturei, rr 


This country was formerly called the Valley of 
Crate, and eſteemed a part of Graena Magna. It 
produces plenty of excellent fruit, corn, wine, oil, 
flax, hemp, ſugar, riec, ſaffron, honey, cotton, and filk, 
| Manna is one of its ftaple commodities ; and it has 
" alſo mines of gold, filver, and'1 iron, * WN 
and rock-cryftal. 


CALABRIA ULTRA: 


Towns, | Lat. N. Lon E. [ Rovers, 
Reggio 38 * 8 | 15 50 | Metram 
Tropea 39 35 | 16 6 | Aleuſe 
Squillace 2m 0139 ©] | 
Cantozaro 39 1827 18 

Crotana 39 16] 17 30 
e 138 2.3... 2 | 


1 Soil, Fe ML Trade, Manufadures, & c. 
Reggio is remarkable for an extraordinary manu- 
facture of fiſh-wool. It is taken from a ſhell-fiſh, 
that reſembles a very large muſete. The hair, which 
is longer, or ſhorter, according to the age of the fiſh, 
being laid ſome time in freſh water, and waſhed, is 
carded, ſpun, and knit into waillcoats, ſlockings, &c. 


o T 


no wind in the ſevereſt ſeaſon can penetrate it. 5 
ns. 2.08 2. e 


— 


—— 


Tewes. 1 Lat. N. Loa E Rivers. / 
Otranto 49 5 | 19 12 | Canapro 
Tarento % 32]18 15 | 
Brindiſi 40 $2. _— Tz 
Gallepoli | 40 30 | 18 30 
Matera 140 5117 0 | 
Leccie | 4 3219 ©] 

Oria 40 30 18 24 
880 6 40 33 19 0 


"a Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaBures, Ge. 

This is a part of Apulia, where the inhabitants 
have little or no water but the rain ſaved in ciſterns, 
notwithſtanding, 1 it is populous; and was ftill more ſo 
in the time of the Romans, when Tarentum and Brun- 
duſium were conſiderable cities. It abounds in wine, 


nf of Cæſar Oftarius and Anthony. 


'B A R R I. 
Tong: I Lat. N. | Ton. E. | Rivers: 
Barri 1 40 407 40 | Offanta 
3 en , © 
Giovinazzo | 4r 45 | 16 53 
Binglia 141 44 |17 36 
Cuannae 141 1016 20 
Pioolignano 4r 1017 25 
Monopoli M ©1007 38 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, & c. 

This is another part of Apulia, and eſteemed one 
of the beſt cultivated, and moſt fertile provinces in 
the kingdom, eſpecially towards the Adriatic, along 


ſaid to have been built by Trajan; and at Cannae, An- 


E pieces 90,000 Romans. 


20 though had than cotta or alk, i is ſo clofe, that 


1 


[ 


bigs, olives, and other fruit. Baſilium is noted for the 


which it has its greateſt extent. Barri had a good har- | 
bour, till it was ſpoiled by the Venetians. Tranium is | 


nibal, with little more than half the number, cut in | 


— 


ALY. 


Ai ir, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufattares, Toe 
This was the ancient Apulia Daunia. Its ſoil is 
| naturally dry and ſandy; but it produces a nouriſhing 
ſhort graſs, which feeds a number of cattle driven thi- 
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ther from Abruzzo. St. Nicolo is inhabited by a ſet 
of monks, who have-ſurrounded it with high walls, 


| flanked with towers, to which are added four ſtrong 


baſtions. They have a monaſtery here, which is ſpa- 
cious and magnificent. The church is 170 feet long, 
and 70 feet broad. 


ABRUZZO. 


- 


Towne, | Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers. 
Aquila 42 43 | I4 20 | Tordino 
Chieti 42 22 | 14 13 [ Aterno 
Lanciano 142 20 15 5 Tronſo 
Sulmono a3 „ 0 Sangro 
Ortona a Mare 42 22 [ 14 26 | 


* 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, N. anufaFures, ec. 
Abruzzo is generally divided into hither and thi- 
ther. Both are cold and mountainous, as they are not 


| only crofſed by the Apennines, but ſome other conſi- 


derable mountains, as the Majello and Cavallo, the 
| tops wheteof are covered perpetually with ſnow. How- 
| ever, good corn, fruit, and ſaffron are produced here; 
and the inhabitants, who are induſtrious, have ſome 

good manufactures. Aquila, the capital, was once 
| a handſome city, but on the 2d of February 17043, was 
almoſt totally deſtroyed by an ters Lamar and 2400 
| people loſt their lives. 


THE ISLAND OF SICILY, 
Conſiting of Val di Demona, Val di Noto, and Val di Ma- 
zara ; ſituated in the Mediterranean, between 3 60 30%, 
and 380 20', N.; and between 12 20', and 16? 25", 
E.; containing 9400 ſquare miles. 


VAL DI DEMON A, 
' Extending from Cape Faro to the River Termini. 


— 


| ; | : , Towns. | * N. | ad E. 5 Rivers. 
| c A P ITA N a.T E, - Meſlina, olim 38 Tx | 16 14 Catora, Jaretta, 
DX 5 Comprebending the Tremeti Iſlands. Tanete 3 beſides rivulets. 
Towns. | Lee. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 3 olim 5 38 30 15 19 
= | | . Catana | 
_ Manfredonia | 21 207] 16 430 Offanta Devore ihe a 
M. St. Angelo 41 1016 40 | Carapella N 1 hi „ „4 
Troia I 2 16 5; | Cervaro r ; 
- EY Milazzo 38 22 | 03 35 
"pony 41 15 16 1 Candelare | Patti | 38 41 14 45 
5. Nicolo 11 5 - —— S. Mareo ä 
— 4% 20 5 crno Cephaledi 36 30 | 13 32 
La Caprario LE --i2 5 Ow l 
Prario 4% 2416 2 Taormina 137 41 | 16 14 


C 
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Arr Sail, Produce, Trade, M. 5 Sr. | 
In the ftrait of Meſſina, is the famous whirlpool, 
Charybdis, terrible to the ancients; occaſioned, very 
probably, by the currents of the ſea which here run 
counter. Meſſina is a conſiderable city, where the 
private houſes are handſome, and pubhc buildings 
magnificent. The cathedral is a ſpacious ancient 
ſtructure. The trade here is greatly declined, but ſtill 


conſiderable. The country produces every thing that | 


feems neceſſary for the convenience, pleaſure, and or- 


A il, Produc; Fade; bee iii. 
Syracuſe was once an opulent and powerful repub. 
lic, where Archimedes, the celebrated mathematician 
flouriſhed ; by whoſe manœurres it held out againſt 
the Romans a cloſe fiege of three years. Caſtro Gro. 
vannt is the ancient Euna, where, according to the 
Poets, Pluto fell in love with Proſerpine; and, from 
a cavern near which, he carried her puny in his car. 


VAL DI MAZARO, 


nament of mankind. In this valley, ſtands the famous n 1 0 Coat. 
Mount tna, the aſcent to which, from Catania, is 5 Tens. L Lat. N. | Lon. E. | eee 
30, ooo paces. Its ſummit never ceaſes to ſmoke, and | Palermo | 38 10 | 13 42 Belice 
often ſends forth flames; the middle, on the ſouth-fide, | OY, [. 3. 5 15 - | 0 . 
is covered with olive trees and vines, but oa the north N 8 1 4 to: 4 1 1 35 3 


with large foreſts; the lower * produce corn and 
| Fu . 


VAL DI NOTO, 


Extending Po the River Faretta to the South $2. of ite * 
and the River Saliſs. 


Towns, [Ze EE 
Caſtrg/Grovanni 37 *-45- "= * 

Noto 8 Direls 
Syracuſe S OS 1 4 


Ar, Soil, n "REY e Ge : 
The capital, Palermo, is fituated in a delighful 

and extenſive plain, terminated by high and fertile 

hills, which almoſt ſurround it on the land- ſide Whe. 


ther we conſider this city with reſpect to its buildings 


or the inhabitants, it is certainly an elegant and well 
frequented city. It has alſo an excellent port, and a 


conſiderable trade. It contains 120,000 inhabitants. 5 


Hi hum, dbu, . Forces, &c 


Seen t bs by for alle ck contidontte had ie the 
Mediterranean in point of ſize, trade, and fertility. 
It derives its name from the Siculi, who took it from 
the Sican:: In ſucceeding ages, ſome Grecian colo- 
nies ſettled in it, and their language became the ver- 
nacular dialect, and continued ſo, till the iiland fell in- 
tothe hands of the Romans. It is generally ſuppoſed 
that Sicily made once a part of the continent, from 
vhich it has been ſtruck off by an earthquake; in con- 
ſequence of which, the Nezpolitan dominions an the 
continent conſtantly get the name of Sicily; and the 
fovereign is ſtiled King of the Two Sicilies. The cli- 
mate of this iſland is extremely hot, in ſo much, that 
even in the beginning of January, the ſhade is refreſh- 


ing. The only appearance of winter is on the top of 


Mount Etna, where the ſnow continues all the year 
round, and ſupplies the inhabitants with ſnow to cool 
their liquors. To appearance, the iſland ſeems one 
entire rock, yet nothing can ſurpaſs its fertility. It 


. of NarLes and SicllLv. 


ſupplies Naples, at preſent, though the cultivation is 


the weſtern parts eſpecially, lying entirely waſte. Its 
wines and fruits are excellent ; and it alfo- produces 
oil, ſugar, honey, ſaffron, and ſalt. Here alſo are 
found gems and valuable ſtones, as agate, jaſper, por- 
phyry, lapis-lazuli, marble, and alabaſter : nor is it de- 


and ſeveral medicinal ſprings; and gold, filver, cop- 
per, tin, lead, iron, and allum. The cattle are fine, 


tunnies. At Trapani, there is a coral fiſhery. Great 


continent. 
The kingdom of the Twa Sicilite was formerly a 


empire till the 5th century, when it was over. run by 


was conſidered as the granary of arcient Rome, and 


far from being fo high as formerly, ſeveral tracts, in 


ficient in minęrals and metals, having excellent baths, 
and the coaſt affords good fiſheries, particularly for 
profits are made of filk, the manufactures in which 


firſt commenced here 1 in 1130, and then ſpread to the 


part of the Roman republic, and continued a part of the 


general of Juſtinian, emperor of the eaſt, diſplaced 
* theſe invaders, and ſubjected it to his maſter; but it 
was ſoon after diſmembered by the Longobardi, who 


ſeized on a part of it, whilſt another part centinued 


ſubje& to the eaſtern empire, At laſt the Saracens 


took Sicily, and committed great ravages in Naples, | 


and other parts of Italy. -After ſeveral revolutions 
it was conquered by: the Normans, and continued in 


their poſſeſſion, till it was annexed to the houſe of 
| Suabia, by the marriage of Conſtantia to Henry | 


VI. emperor of Germany, after whoſe death it devol- 


ved to his ſon Frederick II. emperor of Germany. On 


the death of Conrad IV. Manfred, bis natural ſon, 


having made himſelf maſter of the kingdom, the 
court of Rome, bent on the expulſion of the houſe of 
Suabia, invited Charles of Anjou to take upon him 


the government, and actually crowned him king. 
Manfredattempted to do himſelf juſtice by arms, but 
was defeated and fell. Charles's ſeverity, however, ſo 


far alienated the affection of the people that they in- 


vited Conradine of Suabia, lawful heir to the king- 
dom, to aſſert his right, but he was taken priſoner 
and afterwards, beheaded, which ſecured the throne 
to Charles. Charles afterwards became king of Jeru- 
lalem; but, in the mean time, the Sicilians, exaſperated 
at the inſolence and tyranny of the French, entered 
into a conſpiracy to cut them all off at once, which 
they did on Eaſter-day, 1312. Upon this, Peter of 
Arragon was choſen king, and his family retained 
the ſucceſſion, till the TY of the 15th century) 
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that it was again united to Naples, and fell under the 
| dominion of Spain, which governed it by viceroys till 
the beginning of the preſent century, when the king- 


the Vigoths, Oftrogoths, and Herulians. Belifarius, 


* 
2 
* 
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dom was ſubjected to the emperor of Germany. In 


| 1734» the Spaniards conquered both Sicilies for the 


infant don Carlos; and, in 1736, the emperor, by a 
formal inſtrument conſirmed his title. Don Carlos 
afterwards ſucceeding to the crown of Spain, his 
third ſon, Ferdinand IV. became * of the Two 
Sicilies. 


The pope is ie 0 receives a. bolts 122 the 


king annually, as an ackowledgment that; the king- 


dom is a fief of the potificate. The revenue is com- | 


puted at L. 750,000 ſterling, and if the influence " 


the clergy, who have at leaſt one. half of the property 
in their hands was curtailed, it would ſoon exceed a 


| million. 


The principal aliets ans the ene are, > che 
council of ſtate, to which belong the ſecretaries of 


ſtate; the privy council, the treaſury, the Sicily council, 


the treaſury of Palermo, the council of war, &c. 
The forces throughout the kingdom do uot exceed 
30 regiments, of which the Swiſs are reckoned the beſt: 
The inhabitants of this kingdom have been rec- 
koned extremely voluptuous. The city of Naples is 
ſaid to contain near 20,000 proſtitutes; and it is ob- 
ſerved, that theeccieſiaſtics generally prefer, for their 
reſidence, the infamous parts of the town. The digni- 
fied clergy and nobility of this kingdom, are very nu- 
merous; there are no leſs than 25 archbiſhops, 125 
biſhops, 300 princes, dukes, marquiſes, and earls. 


OF THE ISLAND OF MALTA 


TS iſſand 11 no connexion with Italy, but as it lies 
nearer that coaſt than any part of A frica, its deſcrip- 
tion comes more naturally in this place. It was the an- 
cient Melita, where St. Paul was bit by a viper. It is 
computed to be 20 miles long, and 12 broad, fituated 
in 360 N. Lat. and between 14® and 15 E. Long. 
It was originally a barren rock, but by importing ſoil, 
it is now become a fertile iſland, though its produce is 
only ſufficient. for the conſumpt of the iſland, in corn 
and wine, for one-half of the year. This iſland, and 
that of Gozo, was conferred, anno 1529, on an order 
of knights inſtituted at Jeruſalem by Baldwin, from 
this period called Knights of Malta, who take upon 
them vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, and 
engage to be at perpetual war with the Mahometans, 


and Corfairs of that religion; and, as a religious order, 
are ſubject to the pope. The iſland produces, beſides 
corn and wine, plenty of figs, melons, and other fine 
fruit; honey, and a great deal of cotton, good paſtures, 
confiderable. fiſheries, and ſea-ſalt. The principal 
cities are Valetta, Cetta, and Vechia. Valetta had its | 
name from John de Valetta, who laid the foundation 
in 1566. It now cuts no inconſiderable figure, having 
ſeveral churches, of which that of St. John the Bap- 
tiſt is an elegant ſtructure. The houſes are all hand- 
ſome, and among the noble buildings, the palace of the 
grand · maſter is magnificent, containing a magazine of 
arms for 40,000 men kept in great order. The iſland 
of Gozo is only diſtant 5 miles, and though mountain. 


| 0us, produces good corn, being generally cultivated. 


I SWITZERLAND, THE ANCIENT HELVETIA, 


Eee from 45˙ to 480 N. Lat. and from 60 to 
100 30' E. Long.; bounded on the N. by Suabia; on 
the W. by Tee Burgundy, and the country of 
Gea; on tlie S. by Savoy, the Milaneſe, and Venetian 
territories ; and on the E. by Tyrol and Suabia ; ; con- 


taining 90 4 miles. 
ZURICH, 


Bounded 7 5 Suabia and Schaghauſin, N.; Thurgau and Tolenburg, 
E.; Schwitz, S.;Z ugand, and the Free Provinces, Babs 


 — 


Towns. | Lat. N. T Lon. E. = Rivers, 
Zurich, Mg . er 36 | B 37 | Lake Zurich | 
Guffinzie a7 54| 8 37 | Glat 
Buelach 47 35 | 8. 4s | Ditto 
Gruningen 147 4% 3 4333 
Regenſperg 8 24 | . 
Egliſfow _ 148 9g] 8 30 Rhine 
Laffen 48 12 7 52 | Ditto 
Steen | 1438 - 17 | 9 8 | Ditto 
Pſaffeken 147 55 | 8 42 | Lake Pfaf 
Winterthur . 48 1x | 8 $57 | Toſs 
Andelfingen 48 2x7 | $35 | Thur 
Elgg | 43 nx 1 9 47 Tols 
148 9 8 57 | Ditto 


Toſs 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufactures, c. 
This canton is ſaid to be an epitome of all Switzer- 
land, as containing hills, vallies, plains, corn-lands, | 
vineyards, lakes, rivers, all kinds of vegetables, and 
every neceſſary to the ſupport of human life. Grain 
is cultivated all over the country, but the harveſt is 


later in the mountainous parts. The hilly grounds on 


the eaſt, weſt, and ſouth borders, abound in cattle, 
milk, butter, and cheeſe. There is great plenty of fruit, 
and in the village of Mur fine white chalk, different 
kinds of clay for making earthen-ware, pit-coal, and 
turf In Zurich, which 1s a large well fortified town, 
the burghers are div:ded into 13 companies, the firſt 
whereof is chiefly compoſed of gentry. Out of theſe | 
companies are choſen the city regency, confiſting of a 
greater and leſſer council, in whom the adminiſtration 
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councils are elected two burgo-maſters, who hold the 
government by turns, each for 6 months. They have 
alſo four ſtadtholders, and two treaſurers, who continue 
in office 12 years by annual rotation: theſe, and the 
obman of the convents, with three others elected by 
the counſellors, compoſe the privy council. The 


chamber of accounts conſiſts of 12 members, viz. two 
| burgo-maſters, one of the ſtadtholders, two treaſurers, 


the obman of the convents, and three choſen out of 
each council, who examine the city receipts and diſ- 
burſements, and take cognizance of the ſiefs. They 
have alfo a council of reformation, to ſuperintend the 


execution of the ſumptuary laws, the reformation of 
| manners, defamatory expreſſions, and acts of violence. 
There is likewiſe a marriage court, which determines 


all marriage diſputes, and inflis puniſhment on delin- 


| quents, with regard to uncleanneſs, gaming, ſwearing, 


profanation of the Sabbath, &c. The management of 
the church revenues, in town and country, is com- 
| mitted to the obman. This canton can raife 50, ooo 


| men upon very ſhort advertiſement, without prejudice 


to agriculture. This city has almoſt every manufac- 


| calicoes, filk handkerchiefs, ſatins, organſines, ſtock · 
ings of filk, cotton, thread, &c. muſlins, lawns, gold 
and ſilver thread, galloons, & c. They have alſo a 
foundry for bells, cannon, and other things. 

| The reformation was begun here' by Zuinglius, in 
161), and ſoon ſpread through all the cantons. Reli - 
gious affairs are under the management of an eccleſi- 
aſtical council, two of which are clergymen, and of a 
ſynod of 10 deanries including under them 150 mini- 
ters. In Zurich there are ſeveral fine buildings, an 
academy, two colleges, a German ſociety, the town's. 
| library, the prebend library, in which are ſome valu- 
able manuſcripts, and the public muſeum. The town- 
houſe is a noble edifice, and fo well defigned, that Tta- 
ly may be proud of it. The front is adorned with pil 
lars of variegated marble, and the chambers and other 


of all civil and military _— are lodged. From theſe | 


RY are very neat. 


ture that can be met with any where, as cloths, ſtuffs, N 
| | linen crapes, calimancoes, filk and worſted cipers, 


LUCERN 


Bounded by Bern, . W. and 8.; Lader wald, Schwits, d 245 
Towns. 1 Lat. N. J. Lon. E. | . Rivers. 

Lucern e 3 20 | Lake Lucern 

Sempach 4) 7 | 8 To | Lake Sempach 

Willifaw 3 Wigger | 

St. Urbam 47 14 | 7 56 | 

Troſtburg 47 1118 2 | 
Wilhauſen 47 o| 8 x | Emmen 9 

' Surſes *« 47 15 8 7 | Lake Sempach 
Munſter 47 22| 8 12 Winaz ©} | 


Air, Soil ee Trade, debe, De. 
This canton is alſo populous and opulent, and as it 
produces much more corn than is neceſſary for the 
conſumpt of the canton, the deficiency in that reſpect, 
ia the neighbouring cantons, is ſupplied from it. The 
depoſitaries of the ſupreme power, are compoſed of 
two councils; one conſiſting of 39 members, who 
chooſe the other, conſiſting of 64 members, from among 
the burghers. The great council is veſted with the penal 
juriſdiction, and confers the freedom of the city. The 
- Ruſs which glides through the capital, has 3 bridges. 
The inhabitants have a brifk trade with the German 
and Italian traders. This canton is entirely popiſh, 
under the ſee of Conſtance, and a nuncio from the 
pope generally reſides there, under the title of /gatus 
a latere. This canton has, on all occaſions, been the 
principal abetters of popery in Switzerland; and, in 
1747, and ſome years after, it reſumed the ancient 


cruelty. 

This canton aceeded to the Helvetic alliance in 
1332, on which the third place was allotted to it: 

but it is reckoned the firſt and moſt powerful of all 
the Helvetic States. Accordingly, in all their coun- 
cils or religious matters, if the aſſembly be not held in 
one of their capital towns, the envoy of Lucern al- 
ways preſides. The ſummonſes are alſo iſſued from 
this city, and the recorder muſt always be one of the 
council of Lucern. The. government of this canton is 
ariſtocratical. The moſt remarkable things to be ſeen 
| here, are the organ of the great church, a very fine 
one, and of an extraordinary ſize, and the ſkeleton 
of a giant in the town-houſe. The lands and towns 
ſubje& to this city, are divided into 15 prefecturates. 
The religious buildings are the cathedral of St. Leo- 
digarius and Maurice, and the Jeſuits' college, which 
contain a church and 4 monaſteries, 


ſeverities againſt the proteſtants, ſome of whom were | 
put to death with all the aggravations of inſult and | 
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| B E R N, 


Bounded by the Auſtrian Foreſt, Baſil, and Solotbura on the N. ; part: 
1 France, W.; Savoy, and the ue 8. > 


T _—_ - Lat. N. |. Lon. E. 1 Rivers, 
Bern NE 46 0 7 40 Gerben 
 Erlack 46 55 7 28 
Arperg 46 55 | 7 27 | Ar 
Wangen 47 35 | 7 32 | Ditto 
Arwangen la7 81] 7 58 | Ditto 

Zoffingen 47 6 | 8 8 | Wigger 
Arburg 47 98 8 Aar 
Bran | 47. 13] 8 12 | Ditts 
A | 47 21 | 8 32 | Ditto 
Hutweil 143 oe | $8 3 | Branch Ditte 
1 146 34 | 7 42 | Lake Thun 
Oberhansfin 146 '32 | 7 44 | Ditto 
Underzee 146 23 | 8 3 | Glitſchen. 
Brientz | 46 17 8 T5 | Lake Brientz 
Interlac 146 20| 8 3 | Glitſchen 
PFruttingen 146 19 7 43 | Engſteln 

| Sprietz 14% 27 | 7 4s | Lake Thun 
Lauſanne a6 21 | 6 20 Lake Geneva 
| Morgex 46 Tg | 6 38 | Ditto 
Mayon 46 13 6 26 | Ditto 
Conpet 46 10] 6 22 Ditte 
Vevay 49 14 | 6 5 

Oran | 46 29 | 6 51 

Mouldon 46 33 | 6 $53 | Broye 
Avanches 46 43 | 7 20 

Morat 46 491 7 188 

Orbe 146 49 | 6 45 | Orbe 
Iverdun - 146 4x | 6 40 | Lake Iverdun 
Cuellay 146 a7 | 6 30 | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufatures, Ec. 
This is reckoned the moſt valuable canton of all 
Switzerland, with reſpe& to its extent, figure, and fer- 
tility. The levels yield an exuberance of grain and 
fruit, and the heights rich paſtures, which are covered 
with cattle. The moſt luxuriant ſpots border on the 
lakes of Biel, Neuenburg, and Geneva, which yield 
both the choiceft fruits, and the moſt excellent wine. 
Here they make earthen-ware, and have clay of dif- 
ferent colours. There is alſo mundic, with a beautiful 
blue and white ſand-ſtone, uſed at Bern for building. 
Here alſo they find gypſum, pit-coal, ſulphur, and iron 
ore, and among the ſands of the Emmat, frequently 
gold. | | 
The capital, Bern, is divided into four corperationg, 
namely, the bakers, butchers, ſmiths, and tanners, 
each having the*privilege of chooſing a knight ban- 
neret. The burghers who have been entered fince 
the year 1635, enjoy all their privileges but that of 
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being admitted to the  magiltraey, or bearing any pub- 


lic employment, which is the peculiar privilege of | 


the deſcendants of ſuch as had been entered before 
that year. The great council, when complete, con- 


ſiſts of 299 members, who chooſe the leſſer council, 


nominate the ſeveral officers of the prefecturates, and 
preſide in all capital cauſes within the diſtrict of the 
city as well as in civil cauſes not exceeding L. 500. The 
two pretors, 25 council- men, and the two treaſurers, 
meet every day, Sundays excepted, for diſpatch of 
ſuch buſineſs as belongs not to any other office. The 
heads of the ariſtocracy are the pretors, whoſe office 
contigues for life. The acting magiſtrate prefides in 
both councils, diſtinguiſhed with a black robe and 
chair of ſtate. Next to the pretors, fits the treaſurer | 
of the German lands, who holds his place for 6 years. | 
The knights bannerets are next in rank, and they are | 


followed by the treaſurer of Pais de Vaud, whaſe office, 


of all others in this government, is the moſt lucrative. | | 


The Pais de Vaud was conquered by this city in 1535; 
beſides which, they have ſeveral other governments, 
the governors of which are choſen by ballot. No ba- 
| chelor can hold chin or any other . . 
ment. | 

The con of both bees wear ſtraw hats, and | 
are generally clean but not expenſive in their dreſs, at | 


the ſame time that the peaſantry of this canton, are by | 


far the richeſt in Switzerland. Lauſanne has its own 
burgo-maſter, and councils, from which appeals are 
competent to the ſuperior court at Bern. 

The proteſtant religion, according to- Calvin, i is the | 
eſtabliſhed religion of this canton, but there are ſtill a 
few Roman catholics. | 

In the city Lauſanne, theis 5 is one ſtreet which has | 
the extraordinary privilege of acquitting or condemn: 
ing one of their own body tried rag 


Bounded by Schwitz, N; Bern and Underwald, W.; Glaris, Griſons, 
and Italy, E.; and the Italian diftrifts, S. 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. +: Rivers, 
Altorf 46 30 8 30 | Ruls 
Betzelingin T 
Siſſigen 46 55s | 8 29 | Lake Lucern- 
Pla:on 46- 33 8 29 Ditto 
Fluelon 46 52 8 30 | Ditto 
Spermgen 46 48 | 8 39 | Schachen 
Ensfield 46 48 | 8 30 Schalenne 
Silenen | 49 43 | 8 30 | Ditto 
Aniſteg 46 44 8 


30 | Ditto 


ö 
, 
| 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManſaBures; &:. 5 
This canton conſiſts almoſt every where of terrible 
high mountains and deep vallies; the ſummits of the 


mountains being perpetually covered with ſnow. The 


loftieſt is St. Gothard, over which a road is carried, 
which muſt have coſt inconceivable labour. The prin- 
cipal produce of this canton is moſt excellent ' Paſture, 


which fattens large herds of cattle, the-ſales whereof, 


and their cheeſe, which is in great requeſt, bring con- 


democratical. K. 
Ss HW IT z. 


| an Zurich, W. 
i Towns. iS | Lat N M1 ; 545 E | Rivers. 

Schwiiz 437 0 E 30 J Muota 

Brunnin 46 55 | 8 29 Ditto ; 
 Altendorf 146 55] ©.:5%} * 

Emſedlen 462 5T [-:i8-4v | © 1 

Geriſauu J 46 39 8 26 Lake Lucern 

Lachen 47 12 | 8 13 Lake Zurich 
| Hinder 1 IA 47 0 8. 45 Sill ; 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Tea M. ee, 2 10 


for which firſt aroſe among them previous to 1648, 


and was confirmed at the treaty of Weſtphalia, in that 


year. The name of the canton ſeems to be derived 


ed of the Cembri. | 
UN P E R w A L D, b 

Bounded by Lucern, N.; Mountains, E.; Bern, S S. a Lucern, #F.- 

Towns. Tat. N. 1 Lon. E. | Rivers. 

= = — = 

Stanes © - 46 41 | 8 20 | Aar | 

Alpen \ [| 46 41 8 10 Meſch 

-Sarnen 46 37 [8 10 Ditto 

Beckenried J 46 41.8 25 | Lake Lucern 

Bruder 146 33 | 8 10 | Melch 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M. anufafures „Oc. 
The extent of this canton is but ſmall, and it is 


cattle. It has alſo good quarries of marble, and three 


ſulphureous ſprivgs,' The government is demoeratical, 


ſiderable returns to the canton. Their capital, Al. 
torf, is a handſome town, and the gardens and country 
houſes round i it are moſt delightful. 
government, aud of i age The * here is 


It is the ſear of 


| Bounded Dp Zurich and Zug, N.; Glaris, E:; Uri, 8.3 - Lien, Zug 


15 This canton ĩs popiſh, and ſubject to the biſhop of 
Conſtance. It greatly reſembles Uri, only the parts 
about the lakes are mare fertile. 


| The inhabitants are 
hardy, brave, and tenacious of their liberty; the ſpirit 


from Suevi, and the inhabitants oy they are deſcend- 


divided in the middle, by a foreſt of oaks, from which 
| it takes its name. It abounds, however, in fruit and 
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is which af males 16 years of age have a voice. Each 
' vale has its reſpective council and officers, and ſends a 
repreſentative to the general confeleracy; though hey 
have 8 one voice. | 


IS 
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Bounded by Zurich, N.; Schwitz, E.; Lucern, 8.; and FY Free 


Provinces, W. 0 


Towns | 7 2 ' _ Rivers. 
a. 55 | 8 26 Lake Zug 
Cham "46 38 | $ 13 Loretz 
Kuſnach 46 50 | 8 21 Lake Lucern 
Steinhuiſen 46 $58 | 8 265] Mogarte 8 
Ryſch 46 32 | 8 23 | Lake Zug 
3 — 46 37 1 33 | Sill 


al Soil, Price, Ne ManufaBure, Se. 
This canton has excellent paſtures, a ſufficiency of 
grain for its conſumpt, much fruit, and ſome wine. 


cheſnut-trees, from which, by the ſale of the nuts, 
good returns are made. In the lake they catch carp 


weight, with abundance of trout and other fiſh. The 
government. ede and the religion popiſh. 


GLARIS, 


| Bounded by . we and Gafter, N 5 Sargans and Griſons, E.; Gri- 
ſont and Uri, 8. Schwits and Uri, W. 


Towns. | | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | 5 Po 
Glaris | 46 5% | 8 54 | Lentz = 
| Schwanden 46 37 8 46 | Ditto 
Zolbruk 46 56 |-8 34 Linth 
Nitfuren 46 44 | 8 36 | Sandback 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacture, & 6. 
Glaris on the ſouth, eaſt, and weſt. borders, is envi- 
roned with high mountains, whoſe ſummits are con- 


their account more than in agriculture, though their 
vales would make good arable ground. They have 
ſome manufactures of cotton, and they make a cloth 
called Matzen. They export cheeſe, butter, and tal- 


ſlates, which being poliſhed and ſet in frames, are ex- 
ported in great quantities. The government is demo- 
cratical, the ſupreme authority being lodged in the 
Court. called Landeſgemoine, held annnally in a field 


On one ſide of the lake the country is covered with 


that weigh from 50 to 90 pounds, pike of 50 pounds 


ſtantly covered with ſnow. The inhabitants are chiefly | 
employed in grazing, in which they probably find 


low. On the mountains are foreſts of pine trees, and | 
eryſtal. -pits. From Mount Blattenburg they take fine 
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$ without the town, to which the youth, proteſtant and 
popiſn, above 16, are admitted. There are but few pa- 

piſts in compariſon of the proteſtants, and they Jive 
on ſo good a footing, that both frequently perform 
divine ſervice i in the ſame church, 


„. 
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AST 


| Bounded by T. . E.; Solothurn, S.; Ditto Baß. and 8 undgare, 


W.; Roteln, N. 


Towns = Lat. N. | Low. T. F . e 
Baſil 47 38 | 7 36 Rhine ; 
| Wallenburg 47 28 | 7 38 | Ergola | 
Homburg 47 24 | 7 42 | Branch Dittes 
Lichtſtall 47 23 7 43 Er gola bo | 
Ottingen 47 24 | 7 47 | Branch Ditto 
geſſak 47 237 49 | Branch Ditto 
_ ] Buck Fax 24 | 7 47 | Branch Ditto 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Sr. 

This country, from Baſil to Lichtſtall, produces 
plenty of corn and wine, but all beyond it is moun- 
tainous, cold, and barren, excepting the vallies of theſe 
mountains, where great herds of cattle are fattened 
with moſt excellent paſture. In the capital are ſome 
medicinal ſprings, and in the country baths of approv- 
ed virtue. The government here is ariſtocratical, and 
though the ſame religious principles do not prevail 
throughout the canton, it is ſurpriſing how well they 
agree together. There are three towns who have in- 


' | variably profeſſed proteſtantiſm ever ſince the refor- 


mation. Baſil has a great trade in ribbons. 


FREYBURG, 


| | Bounded * Bern on all ſides, excepting where it borders on the. Neuen 


burg lake. 

Towns. | | Lat. N. | Lon. E. . Rivers. 
Freyburg 46 42 | 7 53 | Sana 
Altenryff 46 40 7 4 Ditto 
Tarvagny 46 36 TY | 
Corbures = 46 35 7 4 | Sama 
Wipens. 46 35-1. 7. Dit 
Gryers 2486-29 5444 | 
St. Dennis, VC 
Boſſonene 46 23 6 Ditto 


Air, Sail Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, c. 
The weſtern parts of this canton produce plenty of 
corn and wine, and the other parts, which are mpun- 
tainous, excellent paſtures, upon which they feed large 
herds of cattle. The government here is ariſtocrati- 
cal, and the religion popiſh,. About two leagues from 


5 


Baſil, rs a very extraordinary hermitage, cut out of a 
rock by the hermit himſelf, with all the conveniences 


of a regular lodging, including a us 63 feet long, 
36 2 and 22 high. 


APP E N ZE OS 
** Gall, N.; Fectingburg, W.; Zurich and Sewn, 
| S. ; end Rhunthal, OS 


$WITZERL AN p. 


dt. add 


—— are elected. 


The eſtabliſhed religion is popery, ereepting in one 
diſtrict, called Buchickberg, where they are Calvij. 
niſts. The burghers of Solothurn are ranged inte 

1 companies, out of which the our and lefler 


SCHAFFHAUSEN, | 
2 Zurich, and the N Forgft. 


7 


Towes. | Lat. N. Lon. I. | 

Appenzel a7 $5 | 9 29 | Sitter 

Teriſau | 47 9 | 9 17 | Branch Thur 
Trogen fo $| 9 33j- - | 
Gaifs 147 9| 9 35 

Wonneſtein | 47 12 | 9 24 | Sitter 

| Vrnaſch 47. 3 9 20 Ditto 

rſtein „ 12 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacture, Fc. 
This country produces moſt excellent wheat, rye, 
Harley, oats, peaſe, beans, flax, &c.; nor does there 
appear a barren ſpot in the whole canton, owing to 
the induſtry of the inhabitants. There is alſo wine, 


and a great deal of fruit out of which they make | 


great quantities of cyder and perry. They have wood 
every where, and their rivulets teem with excellent 
fiſh. In the whole canton, there are only 24 pariſhes, 
4 of which are Popiſh, and the reſt preſbyterians ; but 
difference of opinion, in this. reſpect, has no influence 
on their ſocial intercourſe now, though at firſt it pro- 
duced great animofity. The proteſtants have large 
manufactures of linen, which they export to France, 


Italy, Spain, and Germany, and the thread ſpun here 


is in ſuch requeſt, that it ſells for 16 guilders per 


| | pound. They alſo export cheeſe, cattle, wood, and 
charcoal. This canton is the 5th in rank for power in | 


the whole confederacy, their youth being early train- 
ed up to military exerciſes, for which — field - 
Mays are appointed. | 
$SOLOTHURN, 
Bounded by Baſil, W. and N.; and Bern, 8. and E. 


| 


. aa. 


1] Franerfeld 47 28] 8 36 
Arbon 147 229 34 | Sitter 
=, Deſſerſhove 147 008 33 


Towns. | Lat. N. Lon. E. Rivers. 
— 47 107 I | Aar 
DOllen 47 117 33] Emmat 
Wangen 147 100 7 43 Dinneren 
Keſtinbos 47 13] 7 39 | Ditto 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufafures, &c. 
In the plains of this canton, the ſoil is pretty fer- 


ſufficiency for its own conſumpt. Tt has, however, finc 


ed at 2000, and the ſupreme power is lodged in the 


where the river precipitates from a rock 70 feet high. 


| of Auſt ria, in the year 1640, by the old cantons of 


Towns 
Schaffhauſen 
Newkilch $ 36 
Sklethirn 8 36 | Wutach 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures,&&c. 
This is the moſt northerly of all the cantons, which, 
though it produces a good deal of corn, yet not a 


paſtures, fruit, and wine, of which laſt they export 
quantities. The burghers of Shaffhauſen are comput. 


leſſer and greater councils; the former conſiſting of 
24, and the latter of 60 members. The principal ma- 
giftrates are two burgo-maſters, and next to them, the 
ſtadtholder. The chief buſineſs of the town conſiſis in 
loading and unloading veſſels on the Rhine ; on which, 


near this town, there is a moſt tremendous cataract, 


 SUPERIORITIES OF SWITZERLAND, © 
Conſiſting of the Bailvics of Thurgas, Rheiathal, Sur. 
gans, Gafter, Utzaach, Cami, Rapperſchweil, Baden, 
Free Provinces, Bellinzona, Riviera, Valle dj Bleguo, 
Lugano, Locarno, and 3 and Mendrir. 


T HU RGA U, 
Pounded by Suckia, — Lake of Conflance, E. ; St. Goll, 8.; ad 
Zaridh and Schafſheyſen, W. 

| Zar. N. | Lon. E. (Ol 


Towns. 


5 ö Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufactures te | 
| This bailiwic was wreſted from Sigiſmund archduke 
Zurich, Bern, Lucern, Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, 


| and Glaris, and by the peace of Conſtance, conferred 
on them the year after. Theſe eight, every ſecond yea! 


tile, producing grain, fruit, wood, * and vines. 


alternately, appoint a bailiff, who reſides at Francr- 
feld. | 
| 


s W 1 T 


the inhabitants are Calviniſts. The regency conſiſts of 
a lefſer and greater council, the former compoſed of 
12, and the latter of 30, including the ſaid 12 ; two- 
thirds of theſe mult be proteſtants, and the remainder 
papiſts. Of the two pretors, one is anal and 
the other * who act 3 


RH E 1 NTHA I. | 
Buundel by the Like of Conflance, N. ; River Rhine, E.; Zurich, 8. . 


Alſtelten 147 ro [9 52 | Rhine _ 
Rheince 47 999 33 N 
| Rapperſchweil 47 25{8 56 


Air, Soil, Produce, Traits; Manufactures, fc. 5 


| The territorial ſovereignty of this bailiwic belongs 


to nine different cantons, who, in their reſpective 
turns, appoint a preſiding bailiff every ſecond year; 


but the abbot of St. Gall has the half of the juridical 
power, and the beſt part of the revenues of the upper 
difrit. The ſoil is fertile, and produces plenty of 
corn and wine. At the foot of the Gammor hill there 
is a famous cryſtal pit, in which are found many thou- 


{and quintals of yellow, brown, and white cryſtal, all | 


hard and tranſparent. | 


8 AR GAN 8, 
| Bonded by St. Gall, N.; Appenzel, E.; Zug, W.; and Griſens, S. 


Towns. | Lat. V. | Lon, I. | Rivers, 
Sargans Yor 4719 nf Rhine 
Pleffers 46 409 34] 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufadures, Oc. 


This bailiwic was purchaſed from the counts of 
Werdenberg, and is now the property of the eight 
old cantons, who govern it by a bailiff choſen in rot- 
| Rappericaweil 


tion every ſecond year. It is generally mountainous, 
but the vallies produce grain and fruit, ſome of the 
mountains excellent paſture, and in Mount Gunz are 
found three kinds of ore, of different colours, which 
being properly blended, on fuſion, yield a genuine 
Reel. Sargans is the capital, where the bailiff reſides. 
Pleffers is celebrated for its baths, to which, as they 
are ſeated in a valley at the bottom of two ſteep rocks, 


the acceſs is very difficult. The water has neither 
alle nor imcll, 


ZERLAND. 


The country is populous and well cultivated, con- | 
taining a great number of ſeats, and beſides theſe | 
towns, upwards of 170 villages. 'The greateſt part of | 


| every ſecond year. 


| 
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As TER. 


Bounded by Tochenburg, N.; Utznach, W.; Sorbas, E.; ; and 
Glaris 5 Schrritz, 8. 


42 5 


— 


K» , 


0 Towns. . Lat. N. Tes. F. 1 FS HAM 


| 46. 53 [8 51 EE | 


70 r & *5 , 
125 = * 25 15 


Air, Soil, Hed Trad Moaufeurer, er "x 
This bailiwic is the property of Schwite and Glaris, 
who govern it by a bailiff, choſen by them alternately 
It is held by a mortgage from the 
houſe of Auſtria, in 1738. In ſome parts it is moun- 


tainous, but in a general fertile. The inhabitants are 
| ; 


Schanes | 


ben 


N Bounded by Gafter, Tockenburg, Zurich, Schwits, and | Ropperſchevil | 


H 


Towns. 


Utznach 


| Lat. N. | Lon. Z. | . Rivers. 
\ | 46 57 [8 55 Linth 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mamfa&ures, Ec. 
This was once a county of itſelf, but afterwards 


mortgaged by the heirs of Frederick, count Totten- 


burg, to the cantons of Schwitz and Glaris, who, in 


their turns, appoint a preſiding bailiff every lccond 
* The inhabitants are. Pens. 


G A M 8. 
Lies bet een the counties of W erdenbery and 8 


4 Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Ee. 
The inhabitants of this county, in 1497, put them- 


| ſelves under the protection of the cantons of Schwitz 


and Glaris, reſerving their liberties, and they are alfo 
governed by a bailiff. There are no towns * ; 


to this county. 


RAPPERSCHWE IL. 
© Lies between Zurich and Utznach. 


Lat. N.] Lon E. 


T owons. Rivers. 


| 47 10 9 34 | Lake Zurich 


Air, Soil, Produce Trade, Manufa&ures, © 
The inhabitants of the town and its precinct, are of 
the Romiſh perſuaſion, and put themſelves under the 
protection of Schwitz and Glaris, on the ſame condi- 
tions with Gams; but their liberties were ſeized, and 


| reſtored in 1712, and now they are ſubje& to Bern, 


Zurich, and Glaris. The town ſtands on an.eminence, 


and has a bridge over the lake 1850 paces in length. 


1 


— 


5 VC 
Bounded by the Rhine, N.; Aar, W; Zurich, S. and E. 
Toons. Þ Lat. N. Lon E * Tre. 
Bauen nnn 
Zurzach 47 26 8 14 [Aar 
Keyſerſtuel 47 24 | 8 15 | Liminat 
Imrapen 147 18 5 5 0; 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, 2 Sc. 
Baden of old belonged to the dukes of Auſtria, but 
It was ſubje&ed by the canton of Schwitz, in 1415, 
upon which the emperor Sigiſmund mortgaged it to 
| Zurich, for 4500 guilders. The city of Zurich and 
Bern are now proprietors of ſeven-cights of the juriſ- 


dition, and Glaris of one-eight. Fruit, wine, and | 


plenty of grain are produced here, and the capital ha bas 
been long famous for its baths. | 


FREE PROVINCES, 
Bounded! by Baden, N., Zur and Zug, E; Lucern, S.; Lucern 


and Bern, W. 
Toren. at. NV. L. E. 5 Rivers. 
Bremgarten „„ 1 Ruſs 
Mul iengen „ v7. 
Eenſburg 47 138 of 3a 
Lubeck c | TE 


: Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ""anufa ures, &c. 


The upper part of theſe provinces lie to the ſouth 


of a line dividing it from the under part, the regency - 
of the former belonging to the eight old cantons, and 
ſeven-cights of the latter to Zurich and Bern, and 
one· eight to Glaris. The produce here is corn and wine 
in great abundance. 


B E I. LINZ O NA, 
; Bounded by Riviera, N.; Grifons and Milan, E.; Lait and Lo- 
| cara, S.; and Lucarns, W. 

Towns | Lat N Lon K. | Rivers. 


Bellinzona | [ 45 4; | 1 [ | Ficino Macfo 


1 


Air, Soil. Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, c. 
This town and diſtriẽt ſubmitted to Uri, Schwitz, 
and Underwald, anno 1 500, and three years after 
ceded to them by Lewis XII. of France, and ratified 
by the duke of Milan. The cantons govern this and 
the following Italian provinces by a bailiff, choſen 
every ſecond year in rotation. The. inhabitants are 
generally papiſts. The hills and mountains afford ex- 
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1 


e ien 
uu Valle di Blegno, and Liviner, N; Lacarno, W.; 6 
ſons. E.; and Bellinzona, 8. 


Towns. | Lat. N | Lon. E. | Rivers. © 
Riviera mf | 4 «9 | 8 | Ficino Blegno 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, — Oe. 
This town and diſtrit became ſubject to the abore 
three cantons, at the ſame time, and in the ſame way 
as Bellinzona; and it is governed in the ſame manner. 


VALLE DIBLEGNoO, 

N by Liviner, W.; Grifons, N. and E ; and Riviera, 8, 
Air, Soil, Produce, Th, Manofalures, Oc. 
The ſurrender of this province differs from the for- 


mer, in ſo far as it contained a elauſe reſerving their li- 
berties. It feeds multĩtudes of cattle, and produces 


LUGANO, 

Bounded by Lecarne, Mendris, Bellinzona, and Milan. 
þ- Towns. [ Tot. N. | Zon. E. | Rivers. 
- Lugano | 45 299 © | Three rivulets 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Ce. 

It was conferred, in 1512, on the confederate can- 
tons in general, at that time 12 in number, by the 
duke of Milan, and they accordingly appoint a gover- 


eſt part of the lake Lugano, and upwards of a 100 
populous villages belong to it. 


s 


3 Þ LUCARNO, 


- Bounded by e Mayentbal, Livinertbal, Liviera, and Bei- 


linzona. i 
Towns. | 9 Lat. N. Lon. E. | | Rivers. 
Lucarno. | 5 31|8 42] Verſaſco. 
. Aſcona 1.45 30 8 41 


Air, Sail, 3 Trade, — e. 
Lucarno was conferred on the cantons at the ſame 
: 

It has three or four fruitful vallies, and ſome excel - 
lent rivers that diſembogue themſelves iuto the lake. 
Beſides the capital, Lucarno, it has another town cal - 
led Aſcona, and a few villages. The bailiwie is di- 


cellent paſturage, and abound in cheſnuts. | 


vided into 4 communities, and 49. pariſhes. + 


' ſeveral kinds of grain and fruit. There are no towns | 
belonging to this n but it has ſeveral villages, | 


nor c very ſecond year, each in their turn. The great 


CORY FAY r Wo I Tr” —Y 1 1 


time with Lugano, and governed iu the ſame manner, 


S W 1 IF hw 
ann, AND MENDRIS. 


Towne, | Lat. N. Lon. E. River 
Ce vio 23. 2 | 8 F N : $3 
Maggia 145 37] #4 7 
Mendris | 45 20 9 3] 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, MarufaFures, Df 1. | 


Both theſe bailiwics came to the confederates in the 


ſame manner, and at the time above mentioned, which 
they alſo govern in the ſame way. Theſe are all the 
baiiw.Cs ſubject to are 


ALLIES - 0 THE CANTONS, 
Conf, Hain of the Abbey of St. Gall, and Grifons. 


ABBEY OF Sr. GALL, 


| Bounded by Thurgau, N.; Late Conflance, E.; Appenzel, 8; Toclen- 

burg and Thurgau, W.; Tockenburg borders with St. Gall. 
Zurich. Thurgau, hand: Gaſler, r V. n 
Appenzel | | 


- 
Fa. .2 


999 


Towns _ } Lat. N. Lan. Z. | Rivers. 
St. Gall 47 1 | 9 3» | Tulbach 
Rorſchach 47 2. | 9 30 | Steinbach 
TY 5 $5] 9 $5] ren. 


0 Soil, 8 Trade, M ee Ee. 

The abbot of St. Gall is elected by the monks of the 
abbey from among themſelves, and thereby becomes 
a prince of the empire immediately, ſubje& to the 
pope himſelf; and by virtue of the perpetual com- 
munity of defence entered into with the confederate 
cantons of Zurich, Lucern, Schwitz, and Glaris, has 
a ſeat and voice in the aſſemblies of the coufederacy. 
which is granted to his deputies, immediately after 
thoſe of Appenzel. The members of the Aulic coun- 
eil at St. Gall, are the dean of the abbey, ſtadtholder, 
three conventuals, and fome laymen. This abbot 
| bears the title of Sovereign of the county of Totten- 
burg. and the people ſwear alleziance to him without 
Prejudice to their liberties. He has alſo the ngmina- 
tion of ſome of their principal office-bearers. l he 
foil is much the ſame with that of Appenzel. At 
| Rorſchach, a confiderable trade is carried on in linen, 
corn, fruit, cattle, and wine. The inhabitants are a 
mixture of proteſtants and papiſts. 

The town of St. Gall is inhabited by proteſtants 
only, and is entirely independent of the abbey, being 
itſelf a republic under the protection of the confede 
racy. It has no lands its own property, but derives- 
its wealth from its own induſtry. People of all ages 

are employed in a linen manufacture, and: every burgh- 


CY 
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er 18 rich. It is computed they ke 2bove 8. oo, ooo 
yards of linen annually, which they ſend to Spain, 13 
Germany, and Italy. — 4 | 


GRI-SON 8, 


Bounded by Claris, Sargans, and Tridl, N.; Uri and Glaris, W.; 
It. Bail. the Vall:line and Chiavenna, S.; Ter. and Ven, Eo; 
and fart of the ancient Ractia. 


— 


"Towns. | 1 Lat. N U Lon. E. Rivers. 
Chier | 46 30 | 9 18 Rhine 
Mayenfield | 46 42 | 9 24 | Ion 
Tirano 45 50 9. 46 | Adda 
Worms 46 o 10 o Maira * 
Chiavenna 35 50 | 9g 13 | Fredoiphus 
Furſtenan 46 27 y 10 | Lira | 
ſufis 466 247 $8 
ſeglio 43 4% 9 41 
Sondri 45 49 9 33] 
Morbegno 46 a5 * $227. 


Air, Soil, 7 I Trade, alone, Se. 
Theſe people were ſubject to ſeveral princes, but by 
a grant of the emperor Frederick II. became inde- 
pendent ; and, in 1419, concluded an. alliance for 51 
years with Zurich, which they afterwards made per- 


petual with the confederacy. By a mutual compact 


among themſelves, they form three diſtinct republics 
which have each their particular arms. The greateſt 
part of the country is mountainous ; but the Plains 
and vallies produce all Kinds of grain, fruit, and wine. 
Their higheſt ſpots are fit for paſture ; and their hills. 


produee rye and barley, with plenty of hay. The 


principal buſineſs of this country is the rearing of 
horned cattle, ſheep, goats, and ſwine; and they ex- 
port conſiderable quantities of butter and cheeſe. 
B.th proteſtants and papiſts enjoy an entire freedom; 


and every inhabitant enjoys the fruit of his labour, 


being liable neither to impoſt nor exciſe : 


for they 


| maintain no troops, and apply themſelves very little 


tothe uſe of arms: but as they furniſh foreign powers 
with regiments, they are never without excellent officers 
and ſoldiers. and upon occaſion can brin- 30, cco fight- 
ing men into the ficld. The government is entirely de- 
mocratical, the ſupreme power being ene in the 
bands of the burghers. : 

The countries of Valleline, Borminio and Chiavenna, 
are one continued valley abont 60 miles in length, ex- 
tending to the foot of the Raetian Alps. The val- 
ley is exceeding fruitful, the levels exhibiting a plea- 
ſing varicty of corn-fields, vineyards, meadows, and 
orchards, inter{perſed with rich paſtures, covered with. 
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cattle. They have here numbers of goats, alpine, 
mice, bears, boars, wolves, lynxes, foxes, martina, &c. 
The principal officers for regulating their police are 
appointed every ſecond year by the Griſons ; but the 
counſellors and chancellor are choſen out of their own 
people. La fine, they have particular privileges grant- 
ed them, and laws aud ſtatutes enacted by the Griſons 
as the ſole rule of their conduct. The city of Piciri 
was totally deflroyed here in 1618, by the fall of a 
2 


ALLIES OF SWITZERLAND, 
 Confyfing of V. alais, Nexfchattet, and Geneva. _ 


TALATK 


; Savoy, W.; Piedmont and Milemſe, 8 


Bounded by Bern, N 
Mayenthai and Uri, E.; 


Towns | Lat. N. Lon E. Kivers. 
Brug | 45 53| 8 17 | Rhone 
Leuk 45 36 7. 38 | Grans 
Seiten 45 353 | 7 38 | Setta 
St. Maurice 45 $54 | 7 18 | Saltana 
Martignac 1] 45 53 | 7 23 | Dala 
 Gleifi | 45 533] 8 13 
Siders 45 $536] 7 48 
veſp a nf 8-67 
Goms 1 46 8 8 


— — 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manafadures, c. 

The ancient inhabitants of this country were the 
Lepontii Veberi, the Seduni and Veragri. It is ex- 
tended along the Rhone, which, before it enters this 
valley, is ſo precipitated over the rocks, that it has the 
appearance of one continued cataract. This country 
is exceedingly hot, and very fruitful. The harveſt 
begins in May, and ends in October. The bottom of 
the valley yields the earlieſt crop, the ſides of it next, 
and the tops of the eminences laſt. Corn of the beſt 


kinds, as wheat, barley, and rye, alſo excellent wine, and | 


fruit of various kinds, are produced here in great abun- 
dance. There is likewiſe ſaffron, with mines of filver, 


copper, lead, and pit-coal. There is alſo plenty of I 


deer, hares, and wild-fowl. This country in 1032, 
devolved to the German empire ; but about three 
years after it was ceded to the counts of Savoy, at leaft 
the Lower Valais, which was ſubdued by the Upper 


Valais in 1475, when the whole together, as an inde- 


pendent ſtate, formed a perpetual alliance with Bern, 


which was afterwards renewed with the whole Helvetic 


Hody. 


1 with which, in 1032, it devolved to the German em- 
| pire ; ſince that time, it has paſſed through many 
| families; but at laſt the claim of the king of Pruſſia 


mage, and confirming the privileges and alliances of 


preſides in the aſſemblies, manages all military af. 
| fairs, convokes the aſſemblies, colleQs their ſuffrages, 


R L AN P. 


parts; eee 3 
but the ſeventh, which conſiſts of the city of Setten, 
is ariſtocratical. The general diet is held at Sctten, 
whether each part or tything, ſends a repreſentative, 
It is ſurpriſing how flucutly the Latin is is ſpoken i in 
|Setten. Ie 


NEUFCHATTEL, 


Bounded by Bafil, N.; Lake Bg, E.; Bern, S.; an 
Franche-Compte, W.; 


D „ Ip 


| Toons, 
Neuenburg 146 57 [7 3 | Thur 
Landeron 8 | us 59 | 7. ns | Seyon 
Bien, or Biel 47 217 35 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Ac. | 
This was a part of the old kingdom of Burgundy, 


was found to be beſt ſupported, and he accordingly 
aſſumed the ſovereignty in 1707, receiving the ho- 


the ſtate. In virtue of the community of rights enter- 
ed into with the cantons, both the ſovereign and 
ſtate are reckoned affociates of the cantons. The 
ſovereign nominates general and particular officers, 


and decides the point in deliberation. This principa- 
lity produces barley, oats, pulſe, and white and red 
wine. There are alſo good paſtures, and mines of iron 
and fteel. On the rivers nod lake, * is moſt ex · 
cellent * 


| Situated on the South-Weſt end of the Lale. 
| Lat. N. | Lon. Z. Rivers. 
| 46 12| 6 19 | Rhone 


Towns. 


Geneva 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaSures, fc. 
This has been a republic of the democratical kind, 
time immemorial. 'The power is lodged in about 1500 
burghers; and the revenue, about 130,000 dollars, 
is for the moſt part, employed in paying the ſalaries 
of civil and eceleſiſtical officers : the building and re- 
pairs of the public edifices, and the pay of the garriſon, 
conſiſting of 800 well diſciplined troops. The ſmall 
| territory is extraordinarily productive in wheat, white 


* republic of the Upper Valais conſiſts of ſeven | 


I red wine. The city ſtands partly on an iſland. 
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formed by the Rhone, and partly on its adjacent banks 
connected by four bridges. The buildings in general 
are ſine; but thefe in the new ſtreet are very elegant. 
The univerfity, which was founded in 1558, and rec- 
koned the moſt celebrated in Europe, has 12 profeſ- 
ſors, with a valuable library, in which are ſome very 
curious manuſcripts. Without the gates are handſome 
ſcats, delightful gardens, and pleaſant walks. And 
| the falubrity of the air, the excellency of the provi- 
fions, the ſituation of the place, the politeneſs of the 
| jnhabitants, the kill. and induſtry of the numerous 

manufacturers and artificers, draw many people of 


buſineſs thither ; and many young gentlemen from 


OF SWITZERLAND IN GENERAL. 


£1 AFED #4. 

Tee ancient Helvetians were Celtae, and were firſt 
reduced under the dominion of the Romans by Julius 
Cæſar, in which they continued till the 5th century, 
when the country was over-run by the Burgundians 
and Germans, and at length became united to.the Ger- 
man empire. About the 13th century, the emperor 
Albert I. not only refuſed to confirm their ancient 
privileges, or alledge a reaſon for his refuſal, but ap- 
pointed two noblemen to be their governors, equally 
infamous for their avarice and arrogance. Their ad- 

miniſtration becoming inſupportable, the people ad- 
dreſſed the emperor by petitions from all quarters, 
but without ſucceſs. 

The little attention paid to the complaints of the 
noone: encouraged the governors to behave in the 
moſt tyrannical and deſpotie manner; ſo that Griſler, 
governor of Underwald, ſet his hat on a poll at Altorff, 


ordering, in the wantonneſs of his power, the ſame re- | 


ſpect to be paid to it as to himſelf. One William Tell 
refuſed to ſubmit to this mark of ſlavery, for which 
Griſler having ordered him to be brought before him, 
told him, that as he was a remarkable good markſ- 


man, he muſt inſtantly ſhout an arrow at an apple 


placed upon the head of his own ſon; and that if he 
miſſed it, he ſhould be hanged. Tell neither miſſed 


the e apple, nor hurt his ſon, and thereby ſaved his life. 


4 
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foreign parts, to perfe& themſelves in the French 
language, polize literature, and other academical exer- 
ciſes. This republic was early adopted in the Hel- 
vetic confederacy. Among other ordinances, they 
have one peculiar relating to marriage. The parties 
who marry, muſt be proteſtants; and all who counte - 
nance or aſſent to a marriage between a proteſtant and 
a papiſt, are puniſhable. A woman of 40 is not per · 
mited to marry a man 10 years younger than herſelf; 
and if above, her choice mult not exceed 5 years young- 
er. A man of 60 muſt confine his choice to one above 
30, and a widow muſt remain ſo, 6 months, before ſhe 
can alter her condition. 


| Griſſer, however, perceiving ſtill another arrow in 


Tell's belt, aſked him the reaſon, as he had occaſion 
but for one ſhot, at the ſame time promiſing his life, 
if he was explicit. Tell honeſtly told him, that be 
brought the other arrow to ſhoot him, if he miſſed the 
apple, or hurt his ſon. Upon this the tyrant ordered 
him to be carried bound to a place on the Lake Lu- 
cern, and there confined for life. He eſcaped ſome 
how on the lake; and afterwards ſhot Grifler from a 
thicket. —This circumitance gave riſe to the revolu- 
tion that immediately followed. The firſt Rep was to 


_ demoliſh the governor's caſtles, which being effected, 


Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald joined in a league for 
o years. Albert now reſo]ved to reduce the cantons 
to the moſt abject ſubmiſſion; but he was murdered 


on his way from Baden, by one Hapſburg, which ſtop- 
ped the proceedings for ſome time. 


Leopold duke 
of Auſtria, in 1315, entered Switzerland with 20,000 


men, but was defeated at Morgarten by the confede- 


rates; upon which, on the 8th of December the ſame 
year, they entered into a perpetual alliance, which 
proved the foundation of the Helvetian confederacy. . 

In Switzerland, there are ſeveral large Jakes, viz. 
Geneva, Neuenburg, Biel, Zurich, Thun, Brun, Con- 


| ſtance, &c. which not only ſupply the inhabitants with 


water-carriage, but with fiſu i in the greateſt plenty. 


| ts und 16 JOE places; and though there 1 is little white 
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The ſeat of this country 18 among the higheſt moun- 
tains in Europe, ranged one upon another with narrow 
vallies between, from four to fixteen thouſand feet 
high, the lower parts of which are covered with graſs, 
and trees ſurpriſingly loug; the middle with herbs, 
thickets, buſhes, and ſprings; and the ſummits with 
rocks or perpetual ſnow. The higheſt of theſe monn- 
tains are St. Gothard, Tn Creſpalt, and Luck- 
manier. 
The Swiſs are generally tall, well made, ions, and 
laborious; remarkable for their honeſty, ſteadineſs, and 
bravery. They ſtudy the greateſt plainneſs and ſimplici- 
ty of manners, and baniſh from among them every thing 
that looks like pomp or ſuperfluity, vanity or luxury. 
Plays, games, balls, and feaſting are taxed high, and 
all theit cuſtoms contribute to preſerve their ancient 
ſimplicity. Their firſt magiſtrates muſt appear at the 
head of their aſſemblies in a black gown and band 
The dreſs of the women is extremely plain, and ſuch 
as can be had at home, and though perſons of diffe- 
rent ranks be allowed ornaments, they are neither ex- 
penſive, far-fetched, or ridiculous. | 
Switzerland is by far the higheſt country in this part 
bf the globe, the greateſt part of it conſiſting of chains of 
mountains ranged one above another, with only narrow 
vallies between them. Theſe hills are alſo compoſed of 
xaft rocky maſſes, piled upon each other, ſome of them 
riſing 12,000 feet high; the lower parts covered with 
woods and paſtures, the middle with odoriferous herbs, | 
thickets, buſhes, and excellent ſprings; and the tops 
with ſnow and ice. The vallies between theſe icy and 
ſnowy mountains appear like frozen lakes, from the diſ- 
ſolving of which, the greateſt part of the ſtreams and 
rivers take their riſe. In many places here, within a 
ſmall compaſs, the four ſeaſons of the year may be ſeen 
at once; and ſome times ſummer and winter are ſo near 
one another, that a perſon with the one hand may ga- 
ther ſnow, and with the other, flowers. All theſe 
mountains have cataracts; and as the beginning of 
them is frequently intercepted by clouds, from the | 
eye, they ſeem like ſo many ſtreams poured down from 
heaven upon the rocks. The fall of theſe cataracts 
creates an aſtoniſhing noiſe, and raiſes a miſt around, 
upon which, when the ſun · beams play, the appearance 
is moſt beautiful, particularly at the foot of the ca- 
taract, which exhibits a rainbow of the moſt lively co- 
lours. Great numbers of petrefactions are found here, 
and the foſſil tribe is very conſiderable. Slates are 


* — 
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marble, there is abundance of a black 55 tntevfoert. 


ed with veins of white; alſo marble of ſeveral other 
colours. Red porphyry ſtraked with white, has alſs 


been found in the mountains, and alabaſter much pri- 
zed by ſculptors; a brown coloured ſtone, full of glit- 
tering ſparks, capable of receiving a very fine poliſh, 
and ſeveral kinds of cryſtal are common here, I hey 


have alfo ſand-ſtone, laltpetre, ſalt, pit-coal, a tranſ- 


parent ſulphur, filver, copper, lead, &c. | 
They ſow barley i in a high fituation, oats in a warm. - 
er ſoil, rye in a ſoil ſtill warmer; but, the warmeſt of 
all is aſſigned to ſpelt. Flax and hemp is much cul- 
tivated and worked; and tobacco is alſo planted here 


with ſucceſs. Of apples, pears, nuts, cherries, cheſnute, 


peaches, morell:, almonds, figs, citrons, pomegranates, 
& c. there is great plenty; 5 and oe of the cantons = 
duce excellent wine. 

The languages ſpoken in Switzerland, are the Ger | 
man, French, and Chur Italian ; but in the different 
cantons, with different degrees of purity. The ſciences 
are cultivated here with great application, and the ma- 


ny eminent ſcholars this country has produced, fully de · 


monſtrate that the iubabitants do not want genius; nor 


are they deficient in manufactures. Flax and hemp are 


ſpun into threads of different degrees of fiueneſs, and 
made into linen, ſowing- thread, lace, and ſlockings. 
Among the linen manufactures, are dimities, cotelines, 
lemoges, and trieges. Cotton is alſo ſpun and wove in | 


to muſlin and other ſtuffs for gowns, handkerchiefs, 
ſtockings, and gloves. They alſo print their cotton - 
cloth with figures of the moſt beautiful colours. They 


alſo make ſcveral forts of ſilks, particularly paduaſoys 
and orgaz ines, gold and ſilver brocades, velvets, hand- 
kerchiefs, ribbons, and ſtockings. The woollen manu- 
factures are drug ccts, calimancoes, ſattins, damaſks, 
camblets, ratines, flannels, blankets, linſey-woolſey, and 
ſtockings. They alſo make hats, coarſe and fine paper, 
and manufacture all ſorts of leather. They are alſo 
famous for various kinds of earthen w ue, and the ſitu- 
ation of the country between Germany, France, aud 
Italy, with its navigable lakes and rivers, render the 
trade very extenſive. The principal exports, beſides 
the above manufactures, are cheeſe, butter, cattle, and 
ſome wine ; and the principal imports are grain, 
American, and Aſiatic goods. | 

For the common defence of the country, the dif- 
ferent cantons contribute their proportion of 1 3-400 
men, with the neceffary military implements; and in 
ale of need, they furniſh an additional quota, | 


* 


Exrz BDS from 45 4' to 54 40', N.; and from 
& to 19 45, E. or 648 miles from N. to S. and 
550 from E. to W.; bounded by the German Ocean, 
South Jutland, and the Baltic, N.; by Poliſh Pruſſia, 
Poland, and Hungary, E. ; by the Gulph of Venice, 
and the Dominions -of Venice and Switzerland, S. ; 
and a by Switzerland, France, and the Netherlands, W. 


5 CIRCLE OF AUSTRIA, | 
 SuljeR to the Emperor, conſifling of Auſtria, Stiria, Ca- 
| * Carniola, Tirol, Trent, and Brixen. | 


AUSTRIA, 


Founded by Moravia, Bohemia, and Bavaria, N.; Croatia and 
Hungary, E.; Croatia, Gulph and Territory of Venice, S. : 
Switzerland, W; part of the ancient — and divided 
by the Bus into Upper and Lower. 


— 


5 "Trans Lat. N. | "Low. 2. | RT 
Fu — 
3 ſ Vienna 48 20 1 16 20 Danube 
I | Baden | 48 516 16 | Suechat 
Hainburg | 48 20 | 16 50 | Danube 
Tuln 48 2715 55 | Tuln 
[wal Krembs 1 48 33 | 15 $50 | Danube | 
* | Melck 143 21 | is ar]. 
| Newſtatt | 47 $58 | 16 20 | 
St. Poſten 48 10 | 15 45 | Draſam 
| Pichlam 48 199] 15s 32 | 
\ Lintz 48 16 {| 14 33 | Danube 
Ens a8 20 14 32 | Ens 
| Steyre 48 of 14 33 | Steyr 
Vpper | Wells 47 3114 33 | Irawn | 
Auſtria, ) Everding |. 48 17 | 14 21]  _ 
| Gemuyd „ | 
Treyltatt 48 35 | 14 30 | © 
{Stain 48 31 15 45 - Datake 
| Air, Soil, Pack Trade, Manufadtures, Oc. 
The air of this low level country would be very 
unhealthy, were it not purified by ſtrong galts of wind. 
It is exceedingly fertile, and yields much more corn 
than its inhabitants, numerous as they are, can poſſibly 
| conſume, The other produce is muſtad, calamus 


Bounded by Auflrie. N.; Hungary. E.; 


Fg 
A 
8 * 
* 
. 
5 * 
. 7 
* 
3 1 7 

3 
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ſaffron, wine, &c. They have a good breed of cattle, 
and variety of game. Near Stiria, they have a rich 
filver mine ; and at Baden ſome celebrated hot baths. 

VIENNA, the capital of the circle of Auſtria, and the 
metropolis of Germany, is built of ſtone; the houſes 5 
or 6 ſtories high, with flat roofs. The emperor keeps 
his court here, and has two noble palaces. The pa- 
laces of the nobility are alſo magnificent, particularly 
that of the late prince Eugene, is the admiration of 
all who view it. This city has 6 gates, 80 ſtreets, 29 
churches, 8 chapels, and 18 market - places. The uni- 
verſity i is inferior to none in Europe; and the library 
is ſaid to contain above 80, ooo volumes in print, and 
valuable manuſeripts. The navigation on the Danube 
—_ this city the air of a ſea-port. 

Upper Auſtria is mountainous, and towards Stiria 


and Bohemia, entirely uncultivated. -The ſoil, how- 
ever, produces good corn, nar of fruit and 
] muſhrooms, but little wine. 


„ 1 4 


Carniola, 8.3 3 Carinthis, ; 
and Saltzburg, V.; olim the 1 Valeria, or "avg fo 
. Poluteranus, Fopedia. 


r (i Lat. N. | i= E. | Kier. 
———f = == 
I Crateizg |] 47 20 | I5 55 j Muer 
| Marchpurg | 47 7 | 15 32 | Drave 
Oh Pettau 147 22 42 Ens 
Lower 4 Rakerſburg | 47 12 | 16 17 | Raab 
Stiria. Windrich | } _ | 
2 e,, ß 5 
1 Stainitz 47 13 | 15 56 | 
 Lutenberg 47 ©0116: 17 
Judenburg 47 25 | 14 48 
Bruck 5 47 2:5 | 15 k 
Leuben | 47 2815 
Voſbrick 47 1215 
Vopr < Rotenmann 67.27 4 14” 
Sin. Newmark 47 20 | 14 
Dorff e 30 | 14 
Solik 47 354 14 3 
L Eyſinaris 4147 40| 15 30 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, c. 

Although the whole of this dutchy is mountainous, | 
it produces plenty of fine wheat, excellent wine, fruit, 
and paſture which fattens large herds of cattle. It 
alſo abounds in game. The mountains contain filver, 
lead, copper, and iron; and the Stirian ſteel is rec- 
koned the beſt in Europe. The tops of the moun- 
tains are inhabited, and it is ſurpriſing to ſee the ef- 
feats of induſtry, where cold and precarious ſeaſons 
| throw ſo many difficulties in the way. The people 
who live on the ſummits of the mountains, when the 
ſnow begins to fall, are blocked up for ſeveral months 
from all communication, and yet ſo powerful is ha- 
bit, that they prefer theſe high fituations, as a matter 
of choice, deſcending rarely from their. eminences. 
Their ſtaple articles are corn, cattle, ſheep, wool, iron, 
feel, &c. The religion is popiſh. 


CARINTHT A, 


rue by Stiria and Saltuburg, N.; Stiria, E.; Carniola, S.z 
and Tirol, W. | 


T owns.” 25 4 Lat. N. | 12 E. E Rivers. 
Clagenfurt a5 : © | 14 © | DU 
Freiſach 47 12 14 55 [Metnitz 
Sepach 37 16 | 13 20 | Soilza 
St, Vert 49/--27 3 13 © | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, fc. 
Carinthia is woody and mountainous, but is well 
watered with brooks, lakes, and rivers. The vallies 
are fertile in corn, but produce not enough for the 
conſumpt of the country, Their principal manufac- 
tures are of iron and ſteel, which are * 


nee 


Bounded by Carinthia and Stiria, N.; 3 Sclavenia and Croatia, E.; 
Venetian Iftria, S.; Friuli, Goritz, and the Ad, W. 


1 Towns. [ Lat. N | Lon E. | Rivers. © 
8 'C lack.” 146 320115: 27 
Upper ] Crainburg 46 3115 C | Save. 
Carniola. ] Ratmansdorff | 46 "203 36 48 
Stam 46 35 114 35 | Stretz 
ſ Laubach | 46 20 | 14 46 | Laubach 
i Cirknitz {14+ 42 | 14 46 | Cirk. lake 
Goritia : $45 41 | 14 6 
Idria 45 5614 10 Idria 
Lower Obergurk 140 1014 <5 | Liſoriza 
5 St. Veyt 45 25 | 14 30 | Gurk 
Cirnico 46 ©7143 45 
Borgo 46 13 40 
Averſperg 46 20 13 30 
(Dorn 145 2914 8 | Tunano 
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are caught. 


Air. Soil, FORT OY Trade, MeanufaBure d Ge. 
This is alſo a mountainous country, but it has many 
vallies ſo fruitful i in corn, that they produce two craps 
in the year. It has alſo excellent paſturage, and 4- 


They have alſo large chef. 
nuts, walnuts, olives, citrons, oranges, lemons, pome- 
granates, figs, and grapes. They have alſo mines of 
copper, iron, and lead, and quarries of very beauti- 
ful marble. Game of all kinds they have in great plen- 
ty. The celebrated lake of Cirknitzerſce, or Zirchnit, 
has ſome very remarkable circumſtances. It ebbs and 
flows. The firſt generally happens after a long 


ing ſo many eddics or Whirlpools, when an incredible 
number of pike, trout, tench, eels, carp, perch, &c, 
In one of theſe holes or cavities, called 
Ribeſcajama, which is in a hard rock, the peaſants de- 
ſcend with lights, three or four fathoms under ground, 
to a ſolid bottom; where the water runs off again 


_ | through very ſmall holes, and the fiſhes are left behind. 


Upon the return of the water, with rain, it abound; 
with fiſh as much as ever; 


two or three fathoms. If the rain is accompanied 
with thunder, the water bubbles out of all the holes, 
through which it had been abforbed, and emits not 
only fiſh, but live ducks, with graſs and ſmall fiſhes 


great number of ducks are emitted, which are blind, 


— 


recover their light, and fly wan 


T I RX O I., 


Bounded by 1 N.; * Carinthia and * E.; Venelian 
Territories, S.; Stwitzertand and Grifons, W 


— 


Superior. 
3 7 Lat. N. T Jaw. E. | Rivers, 

| Inſpruck x | 47 3 # tf WS © | Ion | 

| Hall 44); 20182 37 1 
Meran af 30% 11 35 | Paſſer 
Stertzingen L466 aa 123 23654 _ 
| Bozen WJ Eyſock 
Munſter 46 26 | x0 40 | Lech 
| Tirol | 46 35 | Iz 25 | Adige 
| Zell 47 10 [11 48 
| Anas I < | 46 3011 4 


| PW Soil, Proakecs, Trade, 1 tf. - 


[ This 1s one of the moſt lucrative parts of the em- 


bundance of early fruit, of which the inhabitants. 
make cyder and perry. 


drought, when the water runs off by 18 holes, form. 


and during the rain, 
three of the cavities ſpout up water to the height of 


in their ſtomachs. When this happens in autumn, a 


but very fat, and of a blackiſh colour; and though al- 
moſt quite bare of feathers, they are very ſoon fleged, 


6.3 8 Abetis - 


cr 


GAP territories, though i in appearance the esd | 
The tops of the mountains are always covered with |. 
ſnow; but the middle parts are covered with the fineſt | | 
woods, abounding in a variety of game; and nearer 
' the bottom, large corn-fields ; and where there is no | 
external produce, there are mines, Or quarries of ex- 


cellent marble. On the hills grow all kinds of the 


fineſt fruits that Italy affords, with woods of cheſnut 
trees, This country alſo yields flax and excellent 


wine; and. there are found in it granites, rubies, 


amethyſts, emeralds, agates, cornelians, chalcedonies, : 
and a ſpecies of cryſtal, ſo hard, as to be uſed for dia- Z 
monds in cutting glaſs. It has alſo profitable ſalt-pits, | 

and mines. of copper, filver, lead, allum, and vitriol. | 
As this country is ſo well fortified by its mountains, | 
that a few could defend themſelves again the invaſion | 


of agreit army, the inhabitants are treated with more 

mildneſs than is felt in the other hereditary dominions 
of Auſtria, and yet the emperor draws conſiderable 
ſums from it. 


T R E N T, 
Bonded by T, N. and W. ; Territory of Venice, 8. and E. 


— 


Towns. | Lat. N. 1 Lon. E. ey Rivers. 5 
Trent 46 o | 11 29 Adige 
Pozen 46 3011 29 
Poviredo 4 42 it 3114 
Madruzzo 45 $7-| 11 22 
Toblino | 46 ©o|1T 14] 
Penide | | 45 42 | cr 16 | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, A Ce. 
This is a biſhoprick, whoſe biſhop, as an immediate 
prince of the empire, enjoys a ſeat at the diets. The 
ſoil produces good wine, oil, fruit, and paſture, but 
little corn. 
famous papal council held there, from « 545 to 1563. 


B R I X E N, 


Bounded by Tirol, N and W.; Trent and Venetian dominions, 8. 
Trent 8 Coriatbia, E. 


1 — — 


Towns. Ki vers. 


3 1 Lat. N. | Lon. A. 
Brixen 26 30 | Iz 49 | Eylock 
Clauſen 46 25) 11 44 


Air, Sail, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Ac. 
All the country between Brixen and Bolzano, is in 
the higheſt cultivation, and extremely populous, and 
the mineral fprings in the vicinity of Brixen, brings 
much - "Company to the e, which hare rendered it 


u * 4 M v. 


The capital, Trent, is well known for a | 


1 Tho 


by for the politeſt he] in the Tiroleſe. The Virgin 
Mary and St. Chriſtopher, are firſt in rank in the ka- 


lendar of the natives, and the e objects of their 
erty: | 


CIRCLE OF SUABIA, 
Conſiſting of the following ſubdiviſions, viz. Conſtance, 

Augsburg, Wertemberg, Baden, Baden-Dourlach, the 

Imperial Cities, Hohenzollern, Furſtenburg, Octtingen, 


| Mindelheim, and tbe Auſtrian Territories , ana. £5 
130 miles by 110. 


CONSTANCE, 


4 Bi iboprich, ſubject to its Biſbop, under the Houſe of Auſtris, 
CON IAINING 30 MILES BY 24. 


—— ——. 


Towns. 


SEED Rivers. - 
Conſtance 47 429 ks - 
Meripurg _ } 47. a7 [9 - 1 Thur 


6, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, Se. 
The Lake Conſtance has near 100 cities ſeated round. 


| it, and is in ſome places 300 fathoms deep. The city, 
| Conſtance, was once an imperial city, but in 1548 was 
| put under the ban of the empire, and the year after 


ſubjected to the houſe of Auſtria. It is well built, 

ſtrongly fortified, and has a good trade. The ſuburb 
on the north is ſeparated from the city by the Rhine, 
over which there is a bridge 336 paces in length, and 


| under it a mill that moves 16 mill-ftones at once. The 
lands about Conſtance produce excellent wine, andthe 


| biſhop's revenue is computed at L. 14, ooo fterling, 
raiſed from the toll on the river and lake. 


He votes 
in the imperial diet among the princes, fitting be- 
tween the biſhops of Straſburg and Augſburg. 


A VOLTS 
A Biſhoprick and Sovereign fate. | 


Towns. Lat. N. | Feng | | , Rivers, 
Augſburg | 58 2,| 10 59 Lech 
Dettingen 48 38] 10 30 Wardour 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, . antſactures. & p, 
The tract of this biſhoprick lying next Tirol, ie 
monntainous, but the reft conſiſts of fine arable and 


paſture ground. The biſhop ſits and votes in the col- 


lege of princes, between the biſhops of Conſtance and 
Hildeſheim. In the diet of the empire the city poſ- 
ſeſſes the {econd place, but in that of the circle, the 


firſt ea and voice. It has long been famous for itt 


excellent ideen, particularly 1 in metals. 


3 G 


a la 


LY 


_ quarries of variegated marble, and clay which is manu- 
factured into porcelain: in the towns are likewiſe ma- 
nufactured various kinds of woollen and linen cloth, 


in the college of princes, and is the ſummoning prince 
and director of the circle : his revenue is eſtimated at 
wo miltions of guilders per annum. His court is one 


- 
th 


WERTEMBERG, 
A Dutchy fubjef to its own Dule, 
| CONTAINING 66 MILES SQUARE. 


R | Lat. N. | Lon. E. © Rivers. 


__—M—MMRRqTRTHRMRTTTT  ——————— — — 
Stutgard | 48 zo | 9 1o Neckar 
Ludwiſburg 48 55 | 9 7 Niſenbach 
— Tubingen {448 -35 | 9. © 
Aurach 48 2 9 20} 

Teck | 48 36] 9 27 

_ Hudenhiem 48 15 | 9 20 

Rheutlingen 48 zo| 9 10 | 
Eſlingen 48 20 | g Wh] 

Gemund 48 50 0 9 144 
Rot weil 48 34 * 9 10 | 

Haitbron J). 8 
mal: 49 810 o Hall. e 
Weil VC | 
Canſtadt 48 9| 9 18 Neckar | 
Neuſtadt FE Koker 
| Scoridorf 48 2 | 9 24 Reme 

Lauffen 449 10 9 10 | | 
Beſingheim 49 69 10 Ems f 
Nagolt 8 38 | 8 36 Nagolt | | 
9 


Dutling 48 2 


2 


I | Danube 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M. anufaFures, Sc. 

This dutchy conſiſts of a number of towns and lord- 
ſhips, acquired by purchaſe, marriage, or conqueſt. 
It is certainly the moſt conſiderable, fertile, and po- 
pulous part of all Suabia, or rather, of all Germany; 
abounding ſo much in grain, that great quantities arc 
exported. The foi] alſo produces hemp and flax, and 
the vallies are covered with orchards. Wine is alſo | 


produced here in great plenty, and of an excellent qua- | 
lity. As the paſtures are good, there is a fine breed of | 


cattle. There are mines of filver, copper, and iron, 


marbled paper, and they have alſo filk, cotton, hat, 
and {ſtocking manufactures. The duke fits and votes 


of the moſt numerous and brilliant in Germany, and 
he keeps in pay a body of horſe- guards, horfe-grena- 
diers, dragoons, and foot-guards, beſides five regiments 
of foot, and a train of artillery. The ſtate offices 
kept at Stuigard, are the privy chancery, the minifte- 
rial council, the college of government, the conſiſtory, 


GERMANY. 


juſticiary, from which there is no appeal, © at Tubia- 


gen, and is remarkable for its diſpatch in buſineſs. 


The eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheraniſm, aud Calvi« 
niſm is tolerated. In the whole dutchy are 555 pariſhes. 
and 829 chapels of eaſe. The number of inhabitants 
is computed to be 500,000. Plate-glals for looking -· 


glaſſes, is caſt here in great perfection, and there are 


alſo ſome good print- fields. Rheutlingen, Eſlingen, 
Rotweil, Hailbron, Hall, Gemund, and Weil, are im- 


* cities under the duke's protection. 


B A D E N. 


Subject to its own Margrave, 

Towns. | Lat. 7 | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Baden | 48 © 9 24 Rhine & q 
Riſtadt V O- | Saubach 

| Stojhoffen 43 40] 8 19 | Sultzbach 
| Gerſpach 48 42 | 9 26 | Murg | 
Khiel 148 38 | 8 | & | Rhine 


Air, Soll, Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, E 
This margravate is abundantly fertile in corn, hemp, 
and flax, with wood and honey. It is called Baden-Ba- 


den, todiſtinguiſh it from Baden-Dourlach, and entitles 
its margrave to a vote in the college of princes, and a 


ſeat among the princes of this circle. The principal 


ſtate offices here, are the privy council, the court of 


juſtice, and treaſury. The annual revenue is com- 
puted at 300,000 florins. Baden is famed and much 
frequented on account of its hot baths. 


BADEN DOURL Ac H. 


Subject to its 9wn Margrave. 

Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | | Are. 
Douriach a | 48 58 | 9g 28 | Giefſen 8 
Carlitſrhue 49 20 | 8 20 | Pfinz 
Pfortſneim 4% 34 9 43 | Ens 
Gerſbach 1 48 32 9 26 Neckar 
Baden- Werter . 7: 60 
Emertingen 47 as | 8 30 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufaltures, te. 


This country entitles its margrave to two votes in 


the college of princes, and to as many in the diet of the 


circle. The councils of ſtate and courts of juſtice 
that hold their ſeſſions at Carltſrhue, are the privy coun 
cil, the treaſury, the chamber of accounts, the court of 
juſtice, eceleſiaſtical council, and matrimonial court. 
The revenues are computed at 400,000 florins per 
annum. The ſoil is ſandy, but produces good corn, 


the board of war, and. ticaſury. The high court of 


hemp, and flax; and on the banks of the Rhine, ex- 


add  .- anna ton It 


eeftent hay. The upper part of the country about 
Dourlach yields alſo good wine. The eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion is Lutheran. 


— 


IMPERIAL CITIES. 


Towne. Ta. N [ IE. Fun, 

Ulm | | 48 14 10 © Danube | | 
Nordlingen 48 50 | to 8 Eger 

Uberlingen 147 35 | Ix 16 Lake Conſtance | 
Memmingen 48 3 | 10 20 Aach 

Lindow 47 38 | 9 50% | Lake Conſtance 
Dinckelſpil 49 010 12 | Wernitz 
Biberach 38 4 9 $56 | Ruſs | 
Ravenſburg "7 .. 85 9 45 | Schuſs. 

Kempten 47 , 28 | 10 427 | lter 

Wangen 47 33 | 9 45 [Argen 

Iſny 47 36] 9 10|lny 

Wimpffen 48 27 J 9 371 Neckar 


—- 
* 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufuduret, &c. 
At Ulm the diet of Suabia is generally held. It is 
governed by a magiſtracy, conſiſting of 41 members, 
who muſt all be of the Lutheran perſuaſion. It has 
a conſiderable trade in wine, linen, &c. 
Nordlingen is ſeated in a fertile country. The ma- 
giſtracy and burghers are Lutherans. | 
The inhabitants of Uberlingen are papiſts. 
Memmingen is Lutheran, and governed by a i. 
ſtracy conſiſting of 19 members. 
Lindow ſtauds in an iſland, but joined to the con- 
tinent by a bridge. There is in this city, an abbey, the 
abbeſs of which is a princeſs, and holds the firſt ſeat 
among her peereſſes in the imperial diet. 
Dinekelſpil, is partly popiſh, and partly 1 
tants; its magiſtrates are a mixture of both. 
Biberach has a mixture of papiſts and Lutherans. 
They have large manufactures of fuſtians. 
Ravenſburg has a mixture of papiſts and Lutherans. 
The inhabitants of Kempten are Lutherans, though 
the city has a benedictine abbey whoſe abbot is grand 
| marſhal to the empreſs, and has a ſcat in the imperial 
college and diet of the circle. 
Wangen is. a ſmall place, and the inhabitants a are 
papiſts. 


The inhabitants of Ifny are ths) Lutherans. | 


The magiſtrates of Wimpffen are Lutherans. 

The following are alſo imperial cities, viz Pful- 
lendorf, Buchorn, Alen, Bopfingen, Buchan, Offen- 
burg, Gengenbach, Zell, and Hammerſbach ; and, 
with the foregoing 12, and the 7 under the duke of 


6 E R M AN v. 


424716 


| in the diet of the empire, and on the bench of Suabia, 
though they are conſiderable in no other reſpect. 


BOUERIDLL EAN 
| 5 1bje? to its Prince. 


9-3 Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Fer 
Hechingen 48 18 9 o layach 
Zollern 48 19 9 © Zollern 
Heigherlock 48 17 8 40 | Danube 
Simaringen = ST YA 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M, anufa@ures, Sc. 
This is only a ſmall principality about 34 miles by 
10, but pretty fertile. The family is divided into two 


branches, Hechingen and Simaringen, the prince of 
each of which has a council and treaſury, but the for- 
mer only a vote in the college of princes, though both 


have a voice in the diet of the circle. The annual re- 


| venue of each is computed at 30,000 florins, - 


FURSTENBUR GC, 


8 ubieft te its own Prince. 


5 Totuns. . | Lon. E. | Rivers. = 

Moeſkirk L 37 --5®-1j: P. © ' Danube | 

Hulingen 147 8 20 

Engen | 1 48 16 | 9 -8 | Oftrach 3 
Weldenſtein 48 8 453 | Swartzach 


17 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufatures, Oc. 
Fbis principality contains the county of Huligen- 
berg, and ſome other places on both ſides the Danube, 
about 70 miles by 18 where broadeſt, and entitles its 
prince to ſix votes in the diet of the circle, two among, 
the princes, and four among the barons ; but in the. 


| imperial diet, he has only one vote as prince of Fur- 
ſtenburg, and another as count of Hulingenberg. 


OETTINGEN, 


Wertemberg's protection, have their reſpective ſeats 


Subject to its Count. 

; Towns. " Lat. N.] Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Oettingen 4 340 +37 : Wernitz | 
Allerheim 45 54110 30 
Wallerſtein 4% 491% 27 | Eyer 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, Oc. 
This county is only 18 miles by 12. There are three. 
lords upon it, who have a cuſtom- houſe and ſteward in. 
common, and both accountable to the chamber of re- 
gency. The lords are proteſtants, but the inhabitants. 
a mixture of papiſts and Lutherans. Oettingen, the 
capital, is the reſidence of the princely line of Oettin- 


gen Spielberg, and the ſeat of the regeney and treaſury. 


21 
MIND E I. HE I M. 
| Szbjce to the Elector F Bavaria. 
EN | Towns. | Lat. & | Lon E. [ Rivers. : 
Minde heim | 47 35 | 48] Mindel | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufatures, Se. 


This is a pleaſant and fruirful territory, about 10 
miles ſquare, which entitles the elector of Bavaria to 


a feat and voice in the bench of counts in the Suabian 
circle. ; 
AUSTRIAN TERRITO RIES, | 


6 K 1 1 A M 1. e 


in Suab ia. 

Torn | Lat. 8 | Lon. E. 7 c Rivers. 
Rotenburg 14 25 | 8 $2 Neckar 
Burgaw 48 25 | 10 35 | Mindel 
Friburg | 48 38 | 7 39 | Tier 
Old Briich | a7 58| 7 21] 
Rheinfelden 47 34 7 27 | Rhine 
Villengen 47 21 | $ 1 Briege 
Laufipgen | 47 34] 7 47 | Rhone 


Air. Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, &c. 

The imperial dominions in Suabia are fo inteiſect- 
ed with other territories, that their extent has not been 
properly aſcertained. The ſoil is in general pretty 


tolerable, producing all ſorts of corn; and towards |. 


the Lake of Conftance, wine alſo. The peaſants ſub- 
fiſt in ſummer by labouring in the fields and vineyards, 
and in the winter by ſpinning. They are all popiſh. 


Rotenburg is only a ſmall place. In the 12th cen- 


tury, it was deſtroyed by an earthquake, and was af- 
terwards rebuilt. At preſent it has a citadel, a col- 
lege of Jeſuits, and Carmelite cloiſter. 
gate ſtands the celebrated church, called Weckan- 
thal. In the neighbourhood, there 1 is a medicinal 
ſpring. 

FPFriburg is the capital of the Auſtrian Briſgaw, 


and was once an important fortreſs. It was thrice ta- 


ken by the Swedes, and as often by the French. It 
has a regency appointed over the Auſtrian territories 
here, an univerſity, a college of Jeſuits, and ſeveral 
cloifters. Old Briſach was once a conſiderable for- 
treſs ; but having been often a bone of contention, 
the works were eraſed in 1741. Rheinfelden is one 


of the foreft towns, and defended by good fortifica- 
tions. Here'the Rhine runs with great rapidity into 
a rocky tract, called the Gewilo, through which ſhips 
are let down by ropes, Villengen bas always ſerved 
the Auſtrians as a magazine for proviſions and milita- 


y ſtores. 


— 


| 


Before the | 


r 


conſiderable trade. 


CIRCLE OF BAVARIA, 


| Cenfifling of the following ſubdiviſions, viz. Bavaria, 


Upper Palatinate, and Saliaburg, extending 1 25 mile 
from E. to W. and 87 from S. to N. 


B AVA RI A, 
Sehje? — Dale 


Towns. | | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | 

Munich 48 2. | 11 40 lſer 

Freyſing | 428 20 11 45 Moſach 

| !ngolſtadt 48 42 | 1x 10 Danube 
mg ; | Donawert 46 447 33 Sf 
Upper 5 Rain 4 4 | 11 © | Leech 
Bavaria. Landſperg | 48 oſir c| 

| Tigernſee 47 37 | 211 45 | Tigurin Lake 


_ | Wafſerburg | 47 58 | 12 , 20 | Iſer 
1 Hagg  *' | 48. 24 | 13 14 | 
L Muldorff 48 12 | 12 40 
[ Burkhauſen | 48 812 58| 
Branau $8 18 | 13 144 
Scharding | 438 24 | 13 39 | Rott 
Landſhut | 48 3012 6G | ler 


| I Ratiſbon | 49 1012 © Danube 
Lower | . 
B : . Straubing 48 48 | 12 45 | Ditto 
avaria. | | 
| Paſſau 149 30 [13 30 Inn 
Moſpurg 48 33 | 13 © | Amber 
Abach 48 a2 | 12 of 
Obernberg | 48 20 12 20 
| LOcing 148 24 |48 241 an 


Air, Soil, * Trade, Manfuduret, &c. 


chief of the circle, and joint conveener with the-arch- 
biſhop of Saltzburg, who is alſo a ſovereign prince. 

The dominions of this prince are computed to con- 
tain 35 towns, 95 market - plares, and 11,704. villages 
and hamlets. The upper part is fitter for paſture than 


tillage, being mountainous, woody, and full of ſwamps; 
the lower part is level and fruitful in corn, but the 


principal dependence of the inhabitants is on the iron 
and lead mines, large woods, and paſtures. The rivers, 
lakes, and ponds, abound in fiſh, and in ſeveral places 
there are quarries of marble. The popiſh religion is 


In the whole dutchy, the pa- 


beſides about 2000 chapels, and 86 convents. The 


manufactures are filk ſtuffs, velvets, tapeſtry, coarſe 


cloth, woollen ſtuffs, ſtockings, clocks, and watches; 
which, with cattle, wood, ſalt, and iron, yield no in- 
This eleQor's revenue is compu- 


* 
, hana tl 


ted at 5 or 6 millions of guilders, arifing from ſalt, 


The elector of Bavaria is hereditary commander in 


. 
3 712 * a RY LP 


the only one tolerated, and the clergy keep the laity 
as 1gnorant as poſlible. 


| riſhes amount to 1500, and the churches to 28,709, 


5 


beer, wine, brandy, oak, maſts, veniſon, wood, mines, 
| exciſe, coinage, tolls, contributions, &c. The mili- 
tary force of the electorate, conſiſts of about 12 regi 
ments of regulars, and the militia. 

The elector reſides in Munich, where he has a mag- 
nificent palace, conſiſting of 4 courts. In the cham- 
ber of antiquities there are 200 marble ſtatues. and 
buſts of Roman emperors, beſides 500 antiques, as in- 
ſcriptions, baſſo relievos, & ce. The treaſury is nobly 
furniſhed with the richeſt and rareſt collection of cu- 
rioſities, which took 20 years and an immenſe ſum of 
money to complete. Freyfing 1 is the __ imperial city 
in in the eleQorate. 


_UPPE R PALATINA TE, 
Subject alſo to the Elector F Bavaria. 


Towns, _ | Lat. N. Lon. E. | Rivers, 
—— <<< 
Amberg {49 25 112 4 | liz 
Neuburg 148 40 | II 20 
Hochſtett | 48 42 10 2; | Danube 
Sultzbach | 49 30 | I2 '© | Vits 
| Cham | 49 14 | 14 5 | Cham 
Durſenreuth | 50 z | 12 42 | Rogen. 
Blenheim 48 4olw % 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa8urer, e. 


ed by filver, copper, and iron mines. Some of its val - 
lies produce excellent corn and paſture, and it has 


to the elector of Bavaria, he has no ſeat in the college 
of princes, on ĩts account, as the principalities of Neu- 
burgh and Saltzbach belong to the elector palatine. 


he victory obtained by che duke of Marlborough on 
the 2dof Auguſt 170. ö 


8 A LT ZBURG, 


S ubjeft to its Archbiſhop. 
Towns. © | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
_ baltzburg a7 45 [13 5 | Saltz: 

Hailein 47 .36 | 13 76 | Saal 
Lauffen 47 50 | 12 55 | Gaſtm 
Titmoning a3 o+ 12 32 | Ens 
Radſtadt nn 
Laugingen 48 4010 42 
Diiingen - -48 4% | 10 4333 
Naburg 149 1s | 12 3 Nab __ 
Aſchſtadt 148 30 i 20 | Altriſuch 


Air. Soil, Produce, Trade, M. an ufaftures, c. 5 


6 E R 1 A N „. 


| This is a rocky and mountainous country, but enrich- 


alſo ſome vineyards. Though this province is ſubject 


Hochſtett and Blenheim have become memorable from 


| This country is defended on all-fides * mountains 4 
Ss 


213 


5 and narrow paſſes, and i is rather a graſs than a corn 
country, fo that the ſtock of the inhabitants conſiſts in 
cattle. The nobility here were once very numercus, 
but the clergy have found means to extirpate them 
and annex their eſtates to the church, ſo that the pre- 
lates and commons, form the ſtates of the country. 
| The archbiſhop's revenue is computed at 800,009 
dollars a-year. The city of Saltzburg is the reſidence 
of the archbiſhop, where he has a magnificent palace. 


CIRCLE OF FRANCONTIA, 
Conſiſting of the following ſubdiviſions, viz. Biſboprick of 
Bamberg, Biſhoprick of. Wurtzburg, Principality of 

Culembach, Principality of Anſpach, Nurenberg, Bi- 

' ſhoprick of Aichfladt, Hohenloe, Wertheim, Erbach, 


Henneberg, and n containing 130 miles 


| Fe. 135. 
74 B AMB E RG, 
Subject to its Biſbop, 
CONTAINING JI Mir Es BY 48. 
. | Towns. | Lat. N. Lon. E. | Rivers. 
| Bamberg 459 T 10 15 | Rednitz + 
Forcacins SO 10 9 3 V inet 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trads, ManufoSures, Se. 

The produce here is corn, vegetables, fruit, grapes, 
ſaffron, liquorice, figs, oranges, and lemons. There are 
alſo fed large herds of cattle. The biſhoprick con- 
tains 18 burghs, and 15 market-towns, all inhabited by 
zealous papiſts. The biſhop ſtands immediatly under 
the papal ſee, and in his own dioceſs has the power of 
an archbiſhop. He has alſo a ſeat and voice at the 
imperial diet, and the fourth ſeat on the ſpiritual bench. 
The regency confiſts of a chancellor, and about 20 
aulick.counſellors. Bamberg is not large of itſelf, but 
| well built, and has extenſive ſuburbs. At Pomersfelt 


the biſhop has a very magnificent caſtle, ſituated in a 


moſt delightful country. The garden is on a gentle 

declivity, and on each fide of it, a ſmall wood of lin- 
den trees planted in viſtas. In the upper part ſtands. 
the princely reſidence of Peterſburg, and alſo the great 


| | cathedral church of St. George, a vaſt Gothic edi- 


fice, with a lofty ſteeple, and four ſtately ſpires. Here: 
| is the monument of Henry II. the founder of the bi-- 
ſhoprick, and that of his lady, Cunigunda. In the mid- 


dle part of the town, which has a communication with. 


the upper part by means of a lofty ſtone bridge. there- 
are many fine houſes, as alſo the ancient palace of Gey 
erſwerth, which has a noble orangery. 


WURTZBU RG, 
Subjed to its Riſbep, 


CONTAINING 65 MILES BY 30. 


Towns. | Lat N | Lon. E. _ Rivers. 
Wurtzburg 1449 30 C'S 1 
Ochſenfurt 149 a2 | 9 $33 | Maine 
Retzingen 49 26] ro 3 

 Wolkach 49 33 | % 3 

Carlſtadt 149 a 9 40 Maine 

Schonvein 49 50 9 30 
Konigſhoven 29 30 x 9 25 | Tauber 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manzfacturcs, c. 

The ſoil here is ſo good that it produces more corn 
and wine, than what is ſufficient for home conſumpt. 
The eſtabliſhed religion is popery, but the Lutherans 
alſo have their churches. The biſhop has the fifth 
place on the ſpiritual bench: his revenue is eſtimated 

at between 400,000 and 500,000 guilders. His tem- 
poral colleges are the regency and aulick council, the 
aulick and provincial tribunals, the upper council, ro 
which belongs matters of police, and the town council. 


CULEMB AC H, 
Subjef to its own Prince or Margrave. - 


1 Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Barcith 50 o©| 1: 30 Maine 
St. George jo ofjm 47] 
Cuiembach ] 50 1010 55 | Maine 
Erlang 40 50 | 10 35 | Rednitz 
New Erlang 49 30 | 10 53 | . 


Ar, Soil, Produce, W Manefagurer, Ge. 


Part of tnis country is mountainous and the ſoil in 


general ſandy, but with good cultivation would pro-“ 
duce every thing neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the 


inhabitants, excepting wine. There are alſo mines of 
copper, lead, iron, eryſtal, and quarries of marble of all 
eolours. Its principal mountain, Fichtelberg, is co- 
vered with pines, fir, beech, oak, elm, and lime trees. 
On account of this principality, the margrave has a 
ſeat and voice in the imperial diet, and is alſo co-con- 
vcener of the circle of Franconia. 
Bareith, where_be has a privy council, regency col- 
lege, regency chancery, the aulick and fief tribunals, 
the chamber college, feudel court, conſiſtory, and 
matrimonial tribunal. His revenue is eſt imated at 
600,000 guilders, and he keeps up a guard of horſe, 
a ſmall body of huſſars, and two regiments of foot. 
The Lutheran is the eftabliſhed religion, and the 
manufactures, woollen cloth, fockings, hats, and beau- 
| lu * 


GC E K M A N v. 


I preceding, though it has its mountains, and the ſoil 


plenty of game and fiſh, ſeveral mines of iron, and 


is co-conveener of the circle of Franconia. The offices 


| council college, the ficf and matrimonial courts, and 


| of guilders, and he keeps up a life-guard of horſe, and 


His reſidence is at | 


ANSPACH, 


"Subjeft to its own Prince, 


ae. the. 


Rivers. 


Towns. Lat. N. Lon. Z. 
Anſpach 1858 49 1410 42 Rednitz 8 
Schwabach 49 % KKC “ 
I Crayiingen 49 3 9 423 | Hauber 
| Crai'ſheim 48 48 9 33 | Jaxt 5 
Hofmark Furth 49 34 | 10 35 | Wernitz Sol 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, E 
This principality is in geueral more fertile than the 


ſandy, producing corn, fruit. and tobacco, and ou the 
| banks of the Maine, excellent wine. There is alſo a 
good breed of cattle, and rich paſtures. There is 


quarries of marble. The inhabitants are induſtri. 
ous in breeding and rearing cattle, and cultivating 
their mechanic arts, ſuch as the weaving of tapeltry, 
cloth, ſtuffs, gold and ſilver lace, ſtockings, making of 
porcelain, mirrors, leather, wire, needles, & c. The 
margrave has a ſeat and voice at the imperial diet, and 


of ſtate are the privy council, the aulick and regency 
college, the council of juſtice, the court of appeals, 


the chamber and provincial council college, the war 


the conſiſtory. His revenue is little ſhort of a million 


| a regiment of foot of ſeven companies. 'The religion 
is Lutheran. TD 
NUREN BURG, 
An Imperial city and Republic. 
8885 "Towns, | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Nurenburg 149 4% | It 12 Pegnitz 
Altdorf 49 35 | 12. 34 | Rot 
Herſbruc | 49 44 | 11 39 | Schwabach 
Lanff 49 4111 34 | 
Graffenberg 9 36 | 11 42 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaBures, Oc. 
The tract called Nurenburg Circle, is ſurrounded 
by the rivers Schwartzbach, Pegnitz, and Schwabach, 
and compaſſeth within it the Sebald and Laurenſe fo- 
reſts. Nurenburg is a moſt beautiful city, conſiſting of 
128 large ſtreets and 40 lanes, and is adorned with 
12 large, and 12 3 ſmaller fountains; 16 churches, 44 
religious houſes, 12 bridges, 10 market-places,. 395 
towers, 21,000 houſes, ſaid to be inhabited by 7 5,000 


| families. The Pegnitz alſo puts in motion 169 mills 


0 ER M A N Y. 


bl different ſorts within this territory of the republic. 
The houſes in general are lofty, and the ſteets clean 
and well paved. This city values itſelf much on the 
fcill and number of its artificers in wood, ivory, ala- 
baſter, &c· and it muſt be allowed, that a perſon fond 
of mechanical arts and manufactures, may have his 
curioſity fully gratified here, whence we have all thoſe 
toys we call Dutch. The magiſtrates are elected from 
among the nobility, and the burgomaſter changed 
every month, the legiſlative authority being lodged 
in a council of 400 of the principal burghers. The 
eſtabliſhed religion is the Lutheran. In this city a are 
kept the * uſed at the emperor's coronation. 


A I C HSTAD T. 
Subject #0 its - Biſhop, 


| 


CONTAINING 30 MILES BY 12. 


3 y 
7 


2 415 
WERTHEIM, 


Subject to itt own Counts, 
CONTAINING 26 MILES BY 12. 


— 


Towns. 


| Lat. V. | Lon. E. Rivers, _ 
Wertheim 49 49 20 | Maine 
Niclauſhaſen | 49 36| 9 26 | Tauber 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufatures, ic. 
This little territory is abundantly fruitful in corn, 
wine, and paſturage, and entitles its counts to two 
voices in the Franconian college, and one at the diet 
| of the circle. The inhabitants are a mixture of pe 
piſs and Lutherans. | 


ERBACH, 
Sujet to its o tos Counts, 
"CONTAINING 24 MILES BY £9, 


T. REED | Zon. E. Roms un, Lu N. | Lon E. | Rivers 
Aichſtadt 48 11 Altmul Erbach 49 35 | 8 <8 | Odenwaide 
Willibaidſburg 48 - I 1 3 ws 
Dolſuſtein 8 50 Air, Soil. Produce, Trade, Manufacture, &c. 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, dena fibre, Oe. 


The biſhop is ſuffragan of Mentz and prince of the | 


empire, having a chapter of 16 capitular canons, and 
15 domiciled. Aichſtadt is the epiſcopal reſidence, 
where there is an ancient cathedral, to which one of 
its biſhops preſented a pyx, for the hoſt, of pure gold, 
adorned with diamonds, rubies, and other precious 
ſtones, valued at 60,000 guilders. The principal 
offices are, the ſpiritual council, the regency, the 
aulick council, and aulick chamber. The inhabitants 
are 1 
HOH ENL OE. 
Subject to its own Con, 
CONTAINING 30 MILES BY 28. 


36 


Towns, | | Lat. N | Lon E. Rivers. : 
7 Oringen 49 10 9 20 Ohm 
3 49 151 9 he  Koker © 


1 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Alanus, & Ge. 
The ſouth ſide of this country is one continued 
tract of vineyards, and the north is a mixture of good 
arable and paſture grounds, the tops of the mountains 
being covered with oak, fir, pine, beech, and birch; 
among which a variety of game find ſhelter. At the 
diet of the empire, the counts of t: ohenloe belong 
to the college of counts of this circle, and at the diet 
of counts, have 6 voices, with the right of dee 
in the college of Franconia. 


» 


1 


This is a mountainous country, but, being well cul- 
tivated, it is pretty productive in corn and paſturage. 
The inhabitants are Lutherans, and amount to near 
24,000. Ther exports are meal, oats, buck- wheat, 
wood, coals, pot · aſn, cattle, iron, nuts, honey, and 


wax. The counts have two voices at the imperial 
mm! SE | | 
 HENNEBERG, 
Subject to its own Counts, 
| CONTAINING 28 MILES BY 25, 
Town Tat. N. Lon. E. Rivers. 
Schleuſongen 50 24 | 10 42 Sch'euz 
1] Muningen - S0 38 | i0 264 Werra 
| Smalkald 30 49 | 10 34 | Smalkald 


Air, Soil, Produce, 7. rade, ManufaQures, Oc. 
Agriculture is much ſtudied here, and generally 


vith ſucceſs. In ſome places there are ſields of tobac- 
co. 


There are alſo mines of ſilver, copper, and iron. 
The manufactures conſiſt principally in fuſtian, arms, 
and hardware. The inhabitants are Lutherans. 
Selheuſongen, the {cat of the electoral Saxon ſuper- 
intendancy, is but a ſmall place, and the vicinity of 
the Thuringian Wood leaves it but little land in its 
neighbourhood fit for tillage. It has a ſeminary and 
2 commandery belonging to the order of St. John, 
founded in 1291. Mu"ingen ſtands in the middle of 


high mountains, where prince Bernard of Saxony erect- 


ed a noble palace and chapel, aud chooſed to reſide. 


SCHWA RTYLENBERG, 


Subjett to its Counts, 
CONiAINING 19 MILES BY 3. 


— 


Towns. [ Lat. N. | . E. Rivers. 
Schwartzemberg . | 49 1010 36 Lee 
Sihenfelt -:9 40:] 10 40] Maine 
Hohenkopenhem 49 40 10 31 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. 
The inhabitants of this narrow ſlip are partly Lu- 
therans and partly Romans, and the proprietor is poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſeveral other diſtricts in Bohemia and Stiria. 


There are other diſtricts in this circle which en- 


title their proprietors to a ſeat and voice in the impe- 
rial diet, viz. the counties of Caſtel and Reineſe ; the 
ſeignories of Limburg, Seiſhem, Reichelberg, Wulſ. 


| ſentheid, Welzheim, and Hauſen; but theſe are ſo . 


inconſiderable, chat it is ſufficient only to. name them. 


The following imperial cities in this circle have _— to 


recommend them to notice but their rank - 


Weiſſemberg, 49? 23' N. Lat and 1198“ E SP | 


lies in the biſhoprick of Eichſtadt. 
Rottenberg, 49 18' N. Lat. and 100 18 E. Long. 


lies on the river Tauber, and in the RENE" of 


Anſpach. 

Winſchinn, 49 3o' N. Lat. and 10⁰ 24 E. Long. 
lies on the river Aiſch, and in the marquiſate of Anſ- 
pach. . | ” 
Schwienfurt, 50® 5” N. Lat. and 102? 20“ E. Long. 
lies on the river Maine, and in the biſhoprick of 
Wurtzburg. 


CIRCLE OF LOWER RHINE, 

Conſiſting of the following ſubdiviſions, viz. Archliſhop- 
ricl of Mentz, Eleforate of Treves or Trieres, Ele- 
rate a and Lower Palatinate. 


M ENT Z, 
S.tjec to its Archbiſbop, 
CONTAINING (O MILt> BY 20. 


GERMANY. 


| free choice of the chapter, and he has great Preroga- 


| The military forces, excluſive of the guards, are three 


| good paſturage, and in many places fruitful. arable 


ſelector. 
nons, of whom 16 are capitulars, and the reſt domicilli. 


lors: and the court of reviſion, of a director, 4 counſel- 


Towns. Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Mentz 1 49 16 8 16 | Rhine. 
Aſchaffen "10 341 a 5 Maine 
Cronberg 30 118. 57 Luna 

Hciligenſtadt 54 22 | 10 14 | Geiſled 
Bingen 40 44-43-84 
Eifcld | 50 C7 7 as 
Trefurt ]J5sz 5 | o 36 | Weſer 

EKoneigſtein 1400 ·˙¹ 4:4247: 
Reineck 130 f 1 9 20} 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, 2 Fures, to 
The archbiſhop of Mentz obtains his dignity by the 


tives with reſpect to the ſupreme judicatory of the em- 
pire. The high chapter of Mentz, conſiſts of 5 pre. 
lates, and 19 capitulars. The revenues annexed to this 
archbiſhoprick, amount to near a million of florins. 


regiments of foot, and as many provincial regiments, 
This territory is productive in corn, wine, and good 
paſturage ; garden fruit, flax, and tobacco. It has alſo 
iron mines. The popiſh is the eſtabliſhed religion, 
but proteſtants are tolerated; and at n there 

are no papiſts. | | 


TREVES OR TRIER ESV, 


The ancient ſeat of the Treveri, ſubjact to its Archbiſbop, 
"CONTAINING 100 MILES BY FROM 20 To go. 


Towns. 1 Lat. N. | Lon. E. | | Rivers, 
'reves | | 49 30 6 10 | Moſelle 
Phaltz-.. . 1-49 32 | 5 14, Kyle 
Wetlech 49 38] 6 8| 
Cachaim 33 6. 14 
Munſter e 
Saffech ˙à„„ + os 
Cobleneti: 30 25 | 8 24 | Rhine. 
Meyn 50 24] 8 9 | Nite. 
Bappart 50 17| 8 24 
Engers - 30 33 8 as 
Nberweſel "$0 $37 $  :< 
Zell 50 10| 6 36] 
Darburg 49 36 | 55 
Montroyal 40: 07 + By 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufadlures, Oc. 
This territory is mountainous and woody, but it has 


land, and the produce of wine on the Moſelle is very 
conſiderable. The archbiſhop is the ſecond ſpiritual 
The chapter of Treves conſiſts of 40 ca- 


The regency conſiſts of a chancellor, and two counſel» 


lors, and an actuary. The eleQor's revenue is computed 
at L. 70, ooo per annum; out of which are maintained 
the electoral troops, namely 1200 men, excluſive of 
the guards. The inhabitants are generally popiſh. 
The capital is very ancient, having been inhabited by 
the Treveri before the Chriſtian æra, and ſince be · 
came the reſidence of ſome of the Roman emperors. 
In the reign of Conſtantine it was the capital of all 
Gaul; and there are ſtill ſome remains of an ancient 


Roman theatre. | 


GERMAN „. 


c ol ON x. 


| Subje8 to its Archbi i Pop, 
i CONT.AZNING 90 MILES BY 7. 


Towns. 


| Lat. V. Lon. E, | Rivers, 
— — — D 
Cologne | 50 50, 6 45 , Rhine 
Bonn WW 
Lintz $0 5 } 7 20 
| Arenſberg $0 430 | 6 25 | 
Lechnich _ 50 47 112 25 [ Erpe 
Broel 30 49 6 45 
Nuys * 10 3 
Zons „„ 
Rhinberg „ 
Meurs K 4 4-00 
Ordingen 51 20 | 5 49 
| Keyſerſwart * 1 
Kempen 50 43 6 20 
Woringen 50 55 6 37 | 


| Airy Soil, Produce, Trade, Manefafures, u. 


| The territories belonging to this ſpiritual elector do 


not lie together, but are feparated by the intervention 
of other countries, and conſequently very different in 
_ their foil and fertility ; one part of them being woody 
and mountainous, another ſandy, and a third very 
fruitful. The woody tract harbours a great variety 


and plenty ef game; the Rhine affords good fiſhing, 
The 


and on its banks are many excellent vineyards. 
eſtabliſhed religion is popery, but there are many pro- 
teſtants among the inhabitants. The archbiſhop, at the 
imperial diet, ranks immediately after Treves, and has 
ſome privileges peculiar to himſelf. The chapter has 
its reſidence at the archiepiſcopal cathedral in the im- 
perial city of Cologne, and conſiſts of 25 canonries 
and a number of domicilli. The ftate offices are the 
privy conference, the aulick. council, and aulick ju- 
dicatory. The eleQoral revenues ariſing from the ar- 
chiepiſcopal countries, are ſaid to amount to about 
L. 150,000 ſterling, and from his other territories, 
much about the ſame ſum. In making war, he muſt 
conſult the chapter, who may convene the ſtates to 
oppoſe him. He maintains a life - guard of halberdiers 
and yeomen, together with a regiment of foot-guards. 

Cologne is ane of the Hans towns, and has a ſeat and 
voice at the imperial diet. It is governed by the chap- 
ter and magiſtrates, and has no officer of the elector's 
_ nomination but a criminal judge. The city maintains 
four companies of ſoldiers, and in time of war receives 
a garriſon from the emperor. From its ſituation in 
a plain aud level country, and its numerous ſteeples, 


it affords a very fine proſpect at a diſtance. 


_———__—__ 


117 
LOWER AL K TINA TE, 
Subject to the Elecbor Palatine, 
CONTAINING IOO MILES BY 70. 

Towns, | Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers. 
| Heidelberg _ a9 36 | 8 35 | Neckar = 
Ladenburg 149. 21 7 38 
Manheim nn 

| | Mofbach 8 I 
Horneck 49 10 6 4714 
Sentſheim 49 10 8 49 
Bretten 49 18 8 35 | 
Frackendal 49 25 | 7 44 Altzey 

Altſheim 49 42 7 24 Glan 
Lautereck 49 36 | 6 52 | Lauter 
Keiforliner T9 237} 7 TH. 

| Creutznach . | 49 46 7 Þ | Nahe 

| Opinheim „ 

. | Simmeren 49 58 | 7 36 | Simmeren - 
Baccarach 49 59 | 7- 36 Moſelle- 
Veldentz 1-49 56:1] 6 4 j Leer 
Birkenfets - 49 30 6 50 
Trairbach 49 58 6 12 
Leningen 49 37 | 7 21 = 
Rhingraveſtin - 4 441 5: 1 | 
Oberſtein 4 43 } 6 36 

| Rupoiſkirk | 49 34 | 9:4 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa8ures, fc. 
Though this country be partly mountainous, yet in 


| general it is uncommonly fertile, producing plenty of 


all kinds of corn, pulſe, fruit, cheſnuts, walnuts, fine 
paſtures, and excellent wine. There are alſo ſome 
plantations of tobacco, and in all parts on the Berg- 
ſtraſſe, plenty of almonds. Near Gemerſhum and Setz, 
out of the ſands of the river, is waſhed the beſt Rhe- 
niſh gold, conſidered by the elector as a royalty, and, 
as ſuch, farmed out by him. The revenues of this 
prince, arifing from his eleQoral and other dominions, 
amount at leaft to two millions of guilders, excluſive 


of large ſums received from the adminiſtration of ſpi- 


ritualities; out of which are maintained a, military 
force of about 6000 men. The high colleges are the 


privy ſtate conference, the privy chancery, the upper 


court of appeals, aulick juriſdiction, aulick chamber, 
and war council. The ſtate of religion, ſince the re- 
formation, has been ſubje& to many viciſſitudes. At 
preſent there are 85 pariſhes that profeſs Lutheraniſm ; 


the number of Calviniſt elergy are reckoned 500, and 


PoPiſh clergy 400. Manheim is a very ſtrong town, 
and well laid out, the ſtreets interſecting each other 


at right angles. Before the palace is a large metat 
equeſtrian ſtatue of the elector John-William, 


I 


21 8 


CIRCLE or UPPER RHINE, 


Conſiſting of the following ſubdiviſions, viz. Biſhopric L 17 
Spire, Biſhoprick of Fulda, Worms, Landęra vate of 


Heſſe, County of Waldeck, Hanau, Frankfort, Fred- 
berg. Wetzlar, Naſſau, Principaluy of Solms, Upper 
Tſenburg, County of Wetgenſtein, County of Falkenflein, 


. ee Dutchy of Deux Pants, and Lor a/ſoip of 


| SubjeA to its Biſbop, 
CONTAINING 32 MILES BY 12. 


Teton, | Lat. N. | Lon, B. Rivers. 
Spire 49 20 8 20 | Rhine: 
Phi'ipſburg J I - 
Bruxhall 4) 3| 8 27 | Saltz 
Wetbſtade {a9 '10| 8 46 | Neckar 
Altrip „ 449 161 $ wo; | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturet, Se. 
This territory has both woods and mountains, but 
it has alſo good arable lands, cheſnuts, almonds, and 
vineyards. The inhabitants, however, are poor, hav- 
ing no vent for their commodities. The imperial 


city of Spire is the ſeat of the cathedral and chapter; | 


the chapter conſiſts of 14 capitulars, and 13 domicilli. 


The colleges are the regency, the epiſcopal vicarſhip, | 


the aulick juriſdiction and chamber. The biſhop is ſub- 


jedct to the archbiſhop of Mentz, but ftill he is a prince 


of the empire, and takes the ſecond place at the diets 
of this circle, 


"FBLDA 
Subject to its own Biſpop, 


CONTAINING 62 MILxsS BY 47. 
To Towns. 1 Lat. N | Lon E | Rivers 
l = IT mmm mn 
Fulda - } 59 33 9 35 | Fuida 
Hamilburg „ 
_ Geiſa 3 283 at 9 46 
Bruckenaw 130 32 9 16 
Hunſeld | „o 40 | 9 35 | Hann 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Oc. 
This is a mountainous and woody country, but it 
has rich arable lands and falt-ſprings. It contains 154 
| churches, a few of which are Lutheran, and the reſt 


popiſh. The biſhop has a voice both in the imperial | 


diet and that of the circle. The high chapter is com- 
poſed of i5 perſons, and the high college, of the re- 


gency and feudal court, the ſpiritual — and 
aulick chamber. 


r * M A M r. 


| 


| 


WORMS, 


A Bi iſfboprick and Imperial Cit. 
Tome | Lat N. Los. E. r 
— — 
Worms 


49 32 | 8 40 | Rhine 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa8ures, &&c. 


The biſhop's territories are woody and, mountain. 


ous, but they have ſome fruitful arable land, meadows, _ 


and vineyards. The biſhop is ſubjeR to the archbiſhop _ 
of Mentz, but in this circle he is the conveener and 
director. His chapter is ſeated in this imperial city, 


confiſting of 13 capitulars, and 9 domicilli. His re- 


gency conſiſts of a preſident, a chancellor, aulick and 
| regency counſellors, and ſccretaries : befides which, 


there is an aulick judicatory, an aulick chamber, and 
epiſcopal vicarſhip. Worms is one of the Lutheran 


imperial cities, and conſequently governed by a Lu- 


theran magiltracy, though the catholics alſo have free- 
dom of worſhip, but make no proceſſions. Since this 
city was laid in aſhes by the French, who have made 
great encroachments on the weſt ſide of the circle, it 
has ſcarce the ſhadow of its former — 


Subject to the families of Caſſel and Darmſtadt. 


| 


Towns. | | Lat. N. | Lon. E. 1 Rivers, 
——_——_—_—_———_—RTTHTFTD ET 

Caſſels 51 18 9 38 | Fulda 
Herchfield 50 309 53 LEM 
Zugenem 50 34 | 9 30 | Schwalm 
Hartsfe:dt 5r 08 38 | Eder 
Fritz ar St 10 | 9 22 | Wiper 
Frankenberg 1 „ 
Marpurg 50 44] 8 $3 | Lahn 
Gieſſen 1-101 3 8 DO. 
Gromberg 50 19] 9. 13: 
barmſtads _ 49 45 | 8 40 
Geraw 49 26 | 8 20 Schwartzbzch 
St. Goar 50 9 8 2.0 Rhine 
Wied . 
Sayn 30 21 8 22 
Rankel 50 208 39 
Rodenburg 50 as | 9 51 
Alsfeldt 50:44] 9 9 
Schwalbach 50 88 8 Aar 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Wc. 
This country is hilly and woody, but has many 


pleaſant and fruitful vallies interſperſed, producing 
| good corn, paſture, and excellent wine. 


Silver, cop- 
per, lead, and iron, are alſo found here in plenty : 
with allum, vitriol, pit - coal, ſulphur, bole, a porce- 
lain earth, marble, and alabaſter. The manufacture: 


GERMAN v. 


are doth, ſuffs, ould late, hats, filk and worſted 
ſtockings, &c. The houſe of Heſſe - Caſſel forms one 
| of the ſtates of the Calviniſt religion,” and that of 
Darmſtadt, the Lutheran. The family trace their de - 
ſcent from the ancient kings of Thuringis. Altbough 
there are two ſovereign families upon this territory, 

| hetwixt whom it is divided, there are many articles 
in common; and ſhould any diſpute ariſe, they have 
arbitrators, by whoſe award they abide. Each has a 
privy council, and two regencies. The annual reve 
nue of Heſſe · Caſſel is about L. 120,0c0; and that 
of Darmſtadt, L. 60,000 Heſſe· Caſſel keeps on foot 
12 battalions and 8 ſquadrons, a troop of huſſars, and 
zoo ˖matroſſes; and Darmſtadt, a body of horſe- guards, 
2 ſquadrons of 8 and 4 battalions of militia. 


Subject to its 3 | 5 | 
CONTAINING 2 28 MiLEs BY 23. | 
Tons. Lat. N v. | Len. E. Rivers. | 
. ronment 
Waldeck 31 15 | 9 23 sker | | 
Corback {| 58 20| 9 14 Eder | 
Wildungen 109 24 | Aar | 
- Arotſen — 80 B43 9 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufudures, Oe. 

This, for its extent, is one of the richeſt principa- 
lities in the empire, abounding in grain, cattle, wood, 
iron, lead, copper, and alſo gold. 
marble, alabaſter, and ſlate. The inhabitants are a 
fixture of Lutherans and Calvinifts ; ; and the manu 
| faQures are coarſe cloth, barracans, calimancoes, di- 
mities, ſattin, and other ſtuffs ; paper, and great quan- 


219 
and manufactures are in a flouriſhing ſtate. The land- 


grave William VI. ſeparated himfelf from the imperial 
and circular diets, ſo that the count now has a voice in 


neither. e OE 


＋ R AN K FOR. 
An Imperial City and Sans Town. 


1 Lot N | Lon E. Rivers. 
150 16] 7 36 | Maine 


* 


Towns 


Frankfort 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaBures, fc. 

| This is the uſual place where the king of the Ro- 
mans is elected and crowned. The river divides it into 
two parts, which are joined by a bridge of 14 arches. 
It is ſaid to contain 3000 houfes. The cathedral of 


| St. Bartholomew. is a large building, and rendered fa- 


mous by its aſtronomical and chronological clock. The 
houſes are generally of timber and plaſter, raiſed 5 or 
6 ſtories, but there are ſome handſome ſtructures of 
marble. There are alſo three ſquares. The prevailing 


religion is Lutheraniſm; and the manufactures, filk 
and porcelain. 


e Ra 
An Imperial City. 


Some parts yield | 


tities of hardware. The prince has no ſeat in the im- 
perial diet, though he has one at the circular. His 
Rate and juridical offices are a privy council, court of 


fiefs, regency, chamber of finances and: a foreſt court | 


g of law, : . 
Subjei to its own Count. | MI, | 
Towns | Lat. N. | Lon. E. © Rivers. 


| zo * 8 $5 | Majne 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufactures, & 6. 
The ſoil of this county is remarkably fertile in corn, 
wine, fruit. and vegetables; and has alſo a ſilver and 
a Copper mine, ſome cobalt works, and ſalt - pans. The 
eſtabliſhed : religion was Lutheraniſm, but fince 1594. 


Calviniſm bas prevailed, la the city of Hanau, trade 


Towns. 


| Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers. 
50 20 8 27 | Uſbach 


Fredberg 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, &fc. 
The magiſtracy and greateſt part of the inhabi- 

tants are Lutherans, and the affairs of the city arc 


conducted by a-burgrave and ſix nobles. 


WETZLAR. 
As Inperial City. 

I TLar. N. Lon E. 

50 30 | 8 43 = 


Towns. 


Wetzlar 


Abe: Sail. W Trade, 8 | ee. 
Here alſo the magiſtrates are Lutherans, as are moſt 


of the burghers. In the town-houſe are held the meet- 


ings of the imperial chamber. Beſides the cathedral, 
which the proteſtants hold in common with che ca- 
-tholics, they have a chapel and grammar - -ſchool i ina 
building that was originally a Franciſcan convent, and 
the church of the hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt. In the 
town-houſe are kept the writings of the imperial | 
chamber, which in the year 26 3 were tranſlated from 


Spire. 
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A Principality, ſubjed to its Prince, 
CONTAINING 57 MILES BY 32. 

. Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. F. | Rivers. 
Naſſau 50 21 7 4355 | Lokn 
Wiſbaden % 31-5 0} 
Idſtein 2 $7 S Wo 
Dietz 30 T4] 8 15 
Hadamar 50 24| 8 1: EIn 
Bullinſtein 30 26 8 25 
Dillinburg 50 40 8 30 | Sigen 
Weilburg zo 25 8 30 | 
-Weſterburg 1 . 
Lech 50 28 8 13 | Meter 
Sarbruck 49 0 7 9 | Sare 
Herborn ſo Ä 8 32 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, &c. 
Though this principality be in general mountainous 
and woody, it has alſo fine arable and meadow ground. 
There are two lines of the family of Henry I. proceed- 
ing from his two ſons, Waltram and Otho, to whom 
he left the county of Naſſau, with its feudal, patrimo- 
nial, and hereditary rights. Of Otho, the prince of 
Orange 1 1s the repreſentative ; and of Waltram, the' 
| reigning prince of Naſſau. 
The Lutheran perſuafion prevails here, though the 
| Roman catholic, and other diſſenters, have full tole- 
ration. Near Wiſbaden are warm baths which were 
non to the ancient Romans. The princes of the 
ancient line of Waltram have no voice in the imperial 
diet, though they have five at the circular. 


SOLM Ss, 


CONTAINING T2 MILES SQUARE. 


. 


"Towns, | Lat. N. LI Rivers. 
, Braunſels 50 25| 8 43] Lahn 
Solms 50 34] 8 45] 


Air, Sail, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, & c. 
The counts of Solms have four votes in the college 


of the imperial counts of Wetteravia, and the ſame | 


number in the circie's diet. They are ſuppoſed to be 
« branch of the Naſſau family. The county abounds 


in corn and cattle, and has many iron mines, which 


employ ſeveral foundries and other works. 


UPPER ISENBURG, 
| Conſpſting of the Lordſtip of Budingen. 


GCEAMANY. 


a. 
. _ 


Aer, Soil, eli 7. 1 Marafoliria . 


govern different parts of the country, and have ſeats in 
the imperial and circular diets. . This is a fine corn 


country, and has ſome conſiderable woods, FP 


and E 


WETGEN STEIN, 


CONTAINING 19 MILES BY 13. 


Towns. | Lat. NM. Lon. E. | | Rivers, 
- — — 
Wetgenſtein 50 54 8 43 | | 
Berleburg So 36 | 8 36 | Berlen 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trads, ManufaQures, c. 
This country is divided between the two houſes of 


genſtein of Berleburg, each of which has a vote in the 


parts of the country are mountainous, and yield plen- 
ty of wood, mines of filver, copper, and iron. It has 
good paſtures, but little grain except oats. 


FALKENSTEIN, 


and circular diets. 


WU RT EM BURG, 


FEntitles its count to a ſeat and vote in the circular 


and imperial diets. There are no towns belonging to 


it. 

DEUX PONT a, 
Subject to its Duke, 

CONTAINING 40 MILEs BY FROM 8 To 45. 


— 


Te. FT: Lat. N. | Lon. E. | - Rivers. 
Deux Pont? | 49. 1 7 31 | Erbach 
Gemerſhum 49 8 25 | Rhine 
Neuſtadt 49 65 3 Speirbach 


Ai = Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufactures, &c. 


| This is in general a mountainous barren country: 


only it has ſome fruitful vallies interſperſed: The re- 


venue of the duke is eſtimated at $00,000 florins. In 


Deux Ponts there is a fine palace in the modern taſte, 
where the duke reſides. Of the great church, the 
Calviniſts have the nave, and the catholics the choir. 


Tun : } Lat. N. ' Lon E. Rivers 
Offenbach 50 0 8 35 [Maine 
Budingen 50 17 8 55 | Kinzexk 


The Lutherans alſo have a church. 


There are four princes of the houſe of Iſenburg ls 


Sayen Wetgenſtein of Wetgenſtein, and Sayen Wet. 


imperial, Wetteravian, and circular diets ; their joint 
revenue being computed at 50,000 rixdollars. Some 


There are no towns belonging to this county, but 
it entitles its count to a ſeat and vote in the imperial | 


ww oo & I ts ey toes begs, 
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W E. 8 E K RB U R G H, ſprings, it has great plenty; and its bacon is in requeſt 

| Belonging to its Count, _ ; over all Europe. The whole territory contains 64 pa- 

27" [ Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Pivers. I riſhes, and though the eſtabliſhed religion be popiſh, 
—_ * there are many Lutherans among the inhabitants. As 
3 1 50 N + 1 5 | Elſe a prelate, this biſhop is ſubje& to the archbiſhop of 


| LOG Mentz, but at the imperial diets he has his ſeat among 
Air. Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Se. | the ſpiritual princes. The epiſcopal chapel conſiſts 
This little territory contains good paſtures, and pro- of 24 prelates and capitulars; the high colleges are 
| 4258 barley, rye, oats, and pulſe, with very fine earth- | the general vicarſnip, privy ſeal, regency chancery, au- 
unts. It has alſo a remarkable mine of wood - coal, lick chamber, officialſhip, and temporal aulick court. 
ſufficient to ſerve the whole „ with fewel. | The revenues of the ſee are computed at L. 30, oco 
10 fer annum. It was in this territory, where the Ro- 
To theſe might be added ds n of Kirchen- man army under Quintilius Varus were entirely de- 
gen, Bratzenheim, and ſome few others; but all | feated by the Germans, under the brave prince Ar- 
that could be ſaid of them 3s, that they entitle their * which delivered them from the Roman yoke. 
| proprietors to a ſeat in the 1 and circular 


County of Sayn, County of Weid, and Dutchy of Weſt- 
phalia ; containing 200 miles in length, and betæucen 
| 150 and 200 in breadth. 


Verviers {450 36 
Givet 4.40.18 Þ 
Borchloen: -7-00- at 

| Thuin. 1 


| L L E G E, 
diets. 
5 | 8 | | mw Subje to its Biſzep. | 
CIRCLE OF WESTPHALTA, DW T owns. I Lat. N. | Lon. E. | oer. | 
Conſifling of the following ſubdiviſions, viz. Biſboprick of | Liege "90 365-5 nd] dal - 
Paderborn, Biſboprick of Liege, Biſhoprick of Oſna- | Tongen - [350 $4] 5s 2 | 
burg, Principality of Minden, Dutchy of Verden, Dutchy | Hoy 50 40 |. 5 10 Hoy 
e Cleeve, Count of Mark, Dutchy of Fuliers Duchy Dinant 2211 Gong 
9 7 : J | Walcourt. 30 20 3 37 Heur 
of Berg, Principality of Mors, County of Tecklenburg, spa i {is wt 
County of Lingen, County of Ravenſberg, County of Horn . 
Schaxvenburg, County of Hoye, County of Pyrmont, — 4844+ $8; 
ö . | : tz 30. $I.] $5 10 
Principality of Eaft- Friefland, County of Oldenburg and 5 "> of | 131 
Delmonhurftl, County of Bentheim, County of Stenfort, | N e e 
Principality of Naſſau- Siegen, Principality of Lippe, | Haſſelt Je 55 | 5 wo | Deer 
3 
5 
5 
4 


— 


PADERBOR N, 
Subject to its Biſbop, 
CONTAINING 52 MILES BY 42. 


W ir, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, co. 
e This is a moſt delightful tra&, abounding in corn- 
——| fields, paſture-grounds, and cattle. The hills are co- 


mm. 


Towns, © Lat. N. 2 2 Rivers, 

5 | | Lon [ | — vered with vine yards, and there are ſome eonſiderable 
Paderborn 5 5 45 E 25 Poder | foreſts, quarries of marble, and free-ſtone ; with mines 
Lippersburg | 51 $52 | 8 26 | Lippe 1 a brimſi 33 
Warburg ls 38 3 37 | Dimal. | of copper, lead, iron, brimſtone, vitriol, and pit: coal. 

| Loys 32 43 27 | Weſer | It is alfo celebrated for its medicinal waters, particu- 
Brackel 1 5x 5x | 8 9 | Brug ' {| larly for thoſe at Spa and Chan- Fontaine. The pro- 

5 _ —1* 45] s * | Weler | vincial ſtates conſiſt of the chapter of the nobility and | 
Wetburg oe 550 : - 1 the burgomaſters of the towns. The chief exports of 
ee | 20 05 WS oa 1 Bos. I Liege are beer, arms, nails, ſerge, leather, and pit- 
Metborn n coal. The biſhop's offices of ſtate and police are the 


privy council, aulick and rent chamber, officialſhip, 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, — 1 | court of Scoffen, feudal court, and court of twenty- 
This i 18 a fertile country, and particularly famed W- two. This biſnoprick 1s the third in 1 ank in the cir cle 


its breed of cattle. Of iron mines, ſalt, and medicinal | of Weſtphalia, and the annual revenues of the —_— 
| | 3 K 
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are computed: at 300,000 dueats. The bulk of the in- 
babitants are papiſts. 


OS NABU RG, 


Subject to its Biſbop. 

"Towns. 15 | Lat. N. | Len. E. [ Rivers. 
'Ofnaburg 5 | 52 25| 7 38 | Oe | 
burg 2393 WW] 7-7 | 

Quakenburg 52 40 Hunte 


8 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manzfadures, c. 

Almoſt one half of this territory conſiſts of heath- 
lands; but; by the induſtry of the peaſants, there is 
excellent paſturage, and a ſufficiency of rye produced 
for the conſumpt of the inhabitants, and ſupplying 
above 500 ſtills, The wheat, oats, and barley uſed 
| here, are brought from other places. It is ſaid that 
the, peaſants clear by their labour annually, 200,000 
florins. The inhabitants are a mixture of catholics 
and proteſtants, and nearly the ſame number of each. 
The biſhoprick is alternately in the houſe of Hano- 
ver and the popiſh Eiſhop, and the revenue is about 
L. zo, oco ſterling. The popiſh biſhops are choſen 
out of the different families by the chapter, conſiſting 
of 25 canons, When there is a popiſh biſhop, he is 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Cologne; but when there 
is a proteſtant biſhop, the exerciſe of the metropolitan 
juriſdiction i is ſuſpended. The public offices are the 
privy council, chancery of lands and juſtice, official- 
ſhip, &c. The principal trade conſiſts in linen, and 
the retail of foreign manfactures. The magiſtrates of 
Oſnaburg are Lutherans, and are rechoſen annually on 
the 2d of January. The revenue amounts to 8000 or 
| 9000 rixdollars. | | 


2 


r 
Sul jecꝭ to the King of Priſſia, 


CONTAINING IIA MILES IN CIRCUIT. 
> Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | | Rivers. © 
Minden 52 13] 8 30] Weſer ; 
Lubeck 42 43 $- 18 | 
Peterſhagen J 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M. anufaFures, &c. 
This was a biſhoprick, but it was ceded to the 
houſe of Brandenburg, at the peace of Oſnaburg, in 


1648, from which a revenue is ſaid to be drawn of a a 


tun and a half of gold in rixdollars. It conſiſts for 
the moſt part of good arable ground, producing wheat, 


| | 


is alſo wood, pit- coal, turf, and an important ſalt. 
work. The principal employment of the inhabitants 
is in agriculture, grazing, making linen, buckram, lin. 
ſey-woolſey, &c. in which, with corn, ſoap, horng, 


| and cattle, they have a conſiderable trade. They 
| have alſo large breweries. Over this principality and 


the county of Ravenſberg, a regency is appointed, 


proteſtant court chaplain of Minden, conſtitute the 
conſiſtory. Such affairs as relate to the ſovereign 


| come under the cognizance of both colleges, but all 


caſes of a civil nature come before the regency. The 
eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheraniſm, but others are to- 
lerated. 
FFV 
Subject to the Eleftir of H.nover, 
CONTAINING 2* MILES SQUARE, 


"Towns... | Lat. N.] Lon. E. | Rivers, 
Verden E 53 6 3 1 aller 


„ Soil, Produce, Trade, M, anufaSurer, Tt, 
This dutchy was ceded to the Brunſwick family in 
1715, together with Bremen, and entitles the prince 


ſtates conſiſt of the. nobility and burghers of Verden, 


| and the regency conſiſts of a chancery and aulick court, 


The religion is Lutheraniſm. Verden has ſome ſmall 
trade with the reſlele that paſs it on the Ale. | 


e r 


Subject to Brandenburg, 
CONTAINING 40 MILES BY 15. 


Towns. | Lat. N. A Lon. E. | Rivers, 
Cleeve | 5x 30 6 24 | Rhine: 
Emmerick 240 44643 $8 4--- 
Griet _ 31 $53 | 6 28 
Gennep BY a3 | 6 18 Nierſe 
Gach | IT-.4%3 1] $-. vs | 
Calcar Ist 43] 6 26 | Men 
Santen | 41 38 6 34 

Weſel x 3384-648 
Rees 3x3 a07 6 $8 
Burich | 311 381 6 41 

\Iphen ; i : $2:1-& of 
—_ 17 $01] 6 4 
Dinſlacken — 
Dueſburg 32 19 6 aq | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, 17, anufaFurts, O.. 
This dutchy at ounds in corn, fruit, and vegetables 


þarley, flax, excellent hay, and paſtures. There 


of every kind; andi in ius meadows are reared a confi« 


which, together with the two ſuperintendents, and the 


to a ſeat at the imperial and circular diet. The land 


derable number of horſes and black cattle. In gene- 
al it is in high cultivation, and in the neighbourhood 
of Cleeve are many delightful ſpots. The rivers abound 
in fiſh, and the ſalmon, carp, and pike of the Rhine 
*" 208 particularly admired. The inhabitants are gene- 
rally popith, but all religions are tolerated, The royal 
regency in the city of Cleeve, which includes alſo the 
ſuperintendency | of Mark, regulates all the affairs of 
both territories, civil and eccleſiaſtical ; and the war 
and domain chamber of Cleeve, Mors, and Mark, takes 
cognizance of what relates to ceconomy, the forreſt, 
tolls, contributions, exCiſe, mines, war, &c. The an- 
nual revenues of the territories of Cleeve and Mark 
are computed at 690.000 rixdollars. In the city of 
Cleeve there are ſeveral fine houſes belonging to people 


of quality, but thoſe of the ordinary wn, pre are | 
| place on the Rheniſh bench in the college of the cities 


mean. 
M A N . 
Subject to Brandenburg, 
CONTAINING 47 MILES BY 43. 

Towns. | Lat. N | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Ham | | 51 42 | 7 8 Lippe 
Unna 51 35 | 7 16 Hottelbark 
Altena 1 431] 7. 28} 

Werden 5x 20 | 6 $3 | Roer 

Joiſt | $i - 36 1 7- 32 j Arte 
Dortmond 7 Empſer , 
Mark 1 37 41 a 9 29 


1 PY Soil, 8 Trade, N. an, . 
The produce of this! territory is wheat, rye, barley, 


buck-wheat, peaſe, vetches, lentils, beans, &c. with flax, 


hemp, and vegetables. It has alſo fine meadows and 
paſtures; mines of ſilver, copper, lead, iron, and coal; 
with quarries of ſtone. The inhabitants are a mix- 
ture of Lutherans, Calviniſts, and Romans, who have 
the free exereiſe of their religion. There are many ma- 
nufactures here, both for home conſumpt and expor- 
tation, particularly of iron and ſtee! worked in a varie- 
ty of ways. In 1753, ſix judicatories were appointed 
over the whole county, each whereof has its own juſ- 
tice, aſſeſſors, and clerks ; and for the regulation of 
affairs regarding the police, four circles are appoint- 
ed, in each of which is placed a provincial council. 
The capital, Ham, has no walls, but it is ſurrounded 
with ditches, ramparts, and paliſadoes lt is pretty 
large and well built, and has a citadel, the reſidence 
of a commandant. The trade is yet conſiderable, as it 
was ſormerly a Hans town; but it has ſuffered much 


GERM AN Y. 


RT 
Subject to the Elector Palatine, 
| CON1AINING 9O MILES BY 25. 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Nevers. 
Juliers VVV Roer 
Duren- 50 47 | 6 54 | Ditto 
Aken 50 46] 6 30] Nurs 
Alu- a- Chapelle "© 36 37 1.9 45 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M ere Se. 
The inhabitants of this dutchy pretend to be go- 
verned by their ancient rights, and not by the arbi- 
trary will of the ſovereign. They are a mixture of 
papiſts and proteſtants, each enjoying a perfect liberty 
of conſcience. The produce of the country is corn 


in variety and abundance, with excellent paſtures. 


Aix-la-Chapelle, a free imperial city, claims the firſt 


of the empire, of which, for a long time, it was reputed 
the capital. It is one league and an half in circuit, and 


7 its territory, which abounds 1 in corn, fruit, paſturage, 


rich mines of coal, iron, lead, vitriol, ſulphur, and lapis 
calaminaris, contains a conſiderable number of villages, 
and about 3ooo ſubjeRs, excluſive of the burghers. 


About the diſtance of a furlong from the city, is the 


village of Poriet, which has a number of hot ſprings _ 


| on both ſides of a cool rivulet, that uns through the 


village. Theſe form 28 baths, ſome of which are 
much hotter than thoſe in the city. Two walls encom- 
paſs the city, the inner of which has ten gates, and 
the outer eleven. The town-houſe is one of the no- 
bleſt ſtructures in Germany. There are 30 churches 
beſides the cathedral, which is a noble Gothic build- 
ing, adorned within with a vaſt number of marble and 
braſs pillars, gilt ſtatues, braſs doors and partitions, and 
a great deal of Moſaic work. The title of its magiitracy 
is Burgomaſter, Sheriff, and Council of the Holy Ro- 
man Imperial Free City of Aix-la Chapelle. 
factures are of wool, copper, and braſs. 


The ma- 


is popiſh, the public exereale of no other being per- 
mitted. 8 
7 
Subject to the Elector Palatine, 
CONTAINING 7O MILES BY 25. 


by fire. 


| Wippexford 


Towns | Lat. N Lon. E. Rivers. 
Duſſeldorp 1 1 | 6. $8 } Rhine 
Eſſen (x 481 7 9 } Duffel 
Geriſheim ro TS on 
Soniigen 51 | 7 20 ippet 
„ 


The religion. | 


2 * 
- Air; Soil, * Trade, . De. 


Though this is a mountainous eountry, it has ſome 


very fertile tracts, good meadows, and paſtures; tim- 


footing with thoſe of Juliers; and the manufaRtures are 


of cloth, linen, and ſteel. T he ſtate offices held at Dul- | 


ſeldorp, for this dutchy and that of Juliers, are the pri- 


vy council, the chancery, and auliek chamber. The re- | 
venues of both are reckoned about 600,900 rixdollars. 


M 0 R 8, 
Subjeft to the Elector of Brandenburg, 
CONTAINING 9 MILES SQUARE. 


5 Fowns. | Lat. N. Z Lon. E. | Ki ver. 
Mors 1 
Crifeld 1 8 Rhine - 


Air, oil Produce, Trade,  ManufaBures, Se. 
This little territory is exceedingly fertile in corn. 
and graſs, aud gives its proprietor a particular ſeat 
and voice in the council of the princes of the empire. 
It has its own peculiar regency who manages every 


thing, both with reſpect to the ſovereign and the ſub- 


ject, excepting what relates to war and the police, 
which is conducted by the tax-council. The provin- | 


cial colleges meet at Mors. At Crifeld they manu- 


facture velvet, filk, linen, and other articles. The re- 


ligion is Lutheraniſm. The revenue is computed at 
| 30,000 rixdollars. 


TECKLENBU RG, 
Subject to the Elector of Brandenburg. 


This territory has good arable land and paſtures, | 


and in the mountains, quarries of ſtone. The ſtaple 
manufacture is linen. Calviniſm is the prevailing re- 
ligion. The revenue is eſtimated at 20, ooo rixdol- 
lars. There are no towns worth notice. 
LIN G Ex. 
Subject to the Elector of Bras lenburg. 
| Lat. N. | Lon. E. | 
| 57 36] 7 30| Ems 


Towns. Rivers. 


Lingen 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacture, Oe. 


r 2 


66 ZE X M 


ü 
| 
q 
| 
N 
q 
. 
. 


| of marble and braſs, repreſenting our Saviour * 


| lent paſtures. 


A 'N * 


Tecklenburg, and with reſpe& to police and ether 
matters, is under the domain chamber of Minden. The 


| | fovereign's revenue is eſtimated at 24,000 florins, The 
ber, pit-coal, iron and other ores; and in the upper 


parts near the Rhine, there are vineyards. The eapi- 
tal is ſmall, but populous and well fortificd ; near it is 
a fine pleaſure-houſe belonging to the ſovereign, ſaid | 
to have much the air of the palace at Verſailles. With | 
reſpect to religion, the inhabitants are on the ſame | . 


ſoil in general is not very fertile. Calviniſm i is the pre- 
vailing religion. | 


| RAVENSBERG, 
Subjef to the Elector of Brandenburg. 


„ a» 
* 


— — 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers, 
Bidvelt | i 49 94 9-2 A . 
Hervorden D Werhe 
Engern 53 13] 7 54 | Reteam 
Vlotoe _ $3 33] 8 1a | Hellet 
— 1 t6 7 48 | Weſer 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, Ge. 

The ſoil here is in ſome parts ſandy, but in others, 
bears corn, flax, and hemp ; ; and beſides, it has excel. 
Linen is the ſtaple manufacture, in 
which many thouſands of weavers are employed, and 
which is purchaſed all over Europe, where there is in. 
tercourſe with America. Ihe prevailing religion is 
Lutheraniſm, with toleration to all others. The re- 


venue here 1 is 80,000 rixdollars. 


SCHAWENBUR GO, 


| Subje# to the Eleftor of Hanover, Landgrave of Hefſe-Caſſil, ond 
Count of Schawenburg-Lippe. | 


28 

| Tons. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | River. 
Stadthagen 512 32 8 512 Hamel 
Buckeburg 52 30 8 33 | Caſpaw 
Schawenburg 52 28| 8 51 | Weſer 
Ranteln 52 20| 8 40 Exter 
Oldendorf % % 3 32 

Saxenhagen 32 36] 8 52 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufadtures, Qc. 
This country is mountainous, but has much arable 
ground, and ſome good paſtures. It has alſo an al- 
lum mine, and conſiderable quarries of free- ſtone. The 
inhabitants, who are proteſtants, chiefly ſubſiſt by agri- 
culture and breeding of cattle. This county entitles 
the proprietor, at leaſt the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
and the count of Schawenburg-Lippe, to a ſeat and 
voice in the imperial and circular diets in the college 
of counts. Stadthagen ſtands in a level ſpot, and is 
encompaſſed with ditches, a rampart, walls, and ſeveral 
towers. Here is a mauſoleum founded by prince 


Erneſt, conſiſting of a heptagonal tower covered with 


plates of copper, in which may be ſeen a monument 


This county is under one common government with 


from the grave. 


GERM AN x. 


„ 
:  Pubjee? te the El tor of Hanmer, 
CONTAINING 3 MILE> BY 3. 


Toꝛuns. | Lat. N. I Ls m. 2. 1 b Rivers. 
Hoye 135 4 = 45. Weſer * 
Nyenburg 52 $a. 8 40] Aller 


Air, Soil, Product, | Trade, | Manufuctures, 2 . 


Much of this territory is covered with heath, and | : 
the ſoil in many places ſandy, yet it produces corn | 


ſufficient for the. conſumpt of the county, and very 
good flax. The inhabitants in general are farmers and 
graziers, but they have ſome good linen, woollen, and 
ſtocking manufaQtures in their burghs. The religion 
is Lutheraniſm, and their number of pariſhes 54. The 
county entitles the PRI toa vote in the college | 
of counts. | 3 
o. 

Salbjoct to the Prince of Waldeck. 

"| Lat. N | Lon. F. A 


Towns. Rivers. 


8 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Man ufacturet, Qc. 
This has one of the moſt pleaſant vales in Germany. 
environed by lofty green mountains: here alſo are ce · 
lebrated mineral ſprings much frequented, which, to- 


| 52 10 | 8 - 49. | Emmer 


5 gether whh the other branches, bring a revenue to the | 


proprietor of 30,000 rixdollars, and a ſeat at the im- 
perial and circular diets. The religion is Lan. 


E A8 T r RIES L AN D; 
Subject to the King of Pruſſia, 
| CON AINING 45 MILES BY 42. 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers. 
Aurich 53 0 
Embden 3 $4? 26 Ems 
Norden 33 36] 1 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, Oe. 
When the houſe of Eaſt · Frieſland became extinct 
in the perſon of Charles-Edward, in 1744, the king 


of Pruſſia took poſſeſſion, in virtue of the expectancy 


granted to his predeceſſor, by the emperor Leopold, 
in 1694. which he holds under proteſt by the houſe of 
Brunſwick. Lunenburg, whoſe claim is founded on an 
hereditary union, entered into in 1691, with prince 
Chriſtiau-Eberard. 

The air here is thick and 3 and ſpring and 
ſumnier later than in other parts of Germany. | The 


11. 


| the floods. Along the coaſt, and generally all over 


| traordinary ſize, and bring large returns to the country. 


che moſt part beſtowed in pious vaſes. In Oldenburg, 


22 5 


country is generally level and Iow, which fenders ex- 
penſive dikes neceſſary to reſiſt the encroachments of 


the country, they have excellent paſtures, covered with 
| horſes, ſheep, and black cattle, which grow to an ex- 


At Embden, the king of Pruſſia is endeavouring to 
turn the excellent port to ſome account, by encourag- 
ing commerce. He has already eſtabliſhed an Afia- 
tic company there. The revenue of Eaſt- Frieſland is: 
ſaid to exceed 100,000 rixdollars. The regency con- 
fiſts of two ſenates held at Aurich. Theſe, with the 
ſuperintendent and town miniſter of Aurich, conſtitute 
the conſiſlory. There are, beſides, a war and domain 


| chamber, and a provincial and medicinal college. There 


are ſome lordſhips that have their own hereditary lords, 
but ſubjeR to the ſupreme juriſdiction of the prince. 
The eſtabliſhed religion 1 is Lutheraniſm, but all others 
are tolerated. 


' OLDENBU RG and D ELMENHORST, 
Subject tothe King of Denmark. 


| T owons. | Bat. N. | Lon E. | | 3 
Oldenburg b 53 888 13] Weſer Te 
Delmenhorſt 53 40| 8 37 | Delme 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Oc. 
The king of Denmark, in virtue of theſe counties, 
is entitled to two voices at the imperial and circular 
diets, in the college of counts, but the revenue is for 


. beſides the burghers, there are free inhabitants, who. 
are ſolely ſubject to the chancery of the royal regency,. 
and exempt from the burthens to which burghers are 


liable. 
WB © 3 8 
| Subject to its o, Count, 
CONTAINING 45 MILE>s BY 18. 
Towns. | Lat. N. + Tas: 3.4 Beere 
Bentheim | 5% 23 7 13 | Bontheim 


Air, Seil, Produce, Trade, M. 3 ©; = 
This is a pleaſant fertile country, having in the 
plains, fruitful fields and fine meadows. The inhabi- 
tants, who are proteſtants; are remarkably induſtrious, 
and deal with Holland, &c. in yarn, wool, linen, cat- 
tle, honey, itones, wood, and other articles. Its count? 


fits at both dicts.. 
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Subject to its own Count, | | 
CONTAINING 23 MILES BY 7. 
PRE Towne, | Lat. N | Lon. E Rivers. © 
_— — —— — = 
| 52 15] 7 25 | Vecht 


Stenfort 


Air, Scil, Produce, Trade, Manu factures, Ec. 
The count of Stenfort is of the Bentheim family, 
and ſits alſo at both diets. The inhabitants are for the 
moſt part: of the preſbyterian religion. 


NAS SA U- 81 E GE N. 4 
$) ubject to the Prince f Orange, | 
CONTAINING 24 MILES BY 5. 


2 


— 


, | Lat. N. | Lon E. L Rivers. | 
Siegen 50 46] 7 as | Siegen 
Aldenberg 3 31 7 

Homberg t | 
Weldenberg 3.40: $8: 8 29 Gutlaſh 
Hackenburg - 50 428 28 | 
Weſterburg 150 46] 8 27 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Cc. 

This principality lies in the Weſterwalde, and tho 
mountainous and woody, contains ſome good arable 
land and paſtures, with one town, two burghs, and 
about 150 illages. The proprietar has a ſeat in both 
diets, and an annual revenue of about 100,000 rix- 
dollars. The inhabitants are a mixture of papiſts 
and proteſtants, and famous for their iron and ſteel 
manufactures. | 


| | Lat. N. | Lon, E. [ 
Detmold : | 1 | 8 $58 | Werre 


— — — 
Towns. Rivers. 


Lemgow 3.4 vj] 5 $$] Fegs 
* 152 6 13 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@uree, ©. 
The houſe of Lippe is divided into ſeveral branches, 
among whom this county is divided ; and they have 
among them but one voice 4n each diet. The face of 


the country is mountainous, but it contains ſome arable 


land. The inhabitants are proteſtants. In the whole 
county there are only 52 villages. 


On ED. _ 
Subject to the Margrave of Brandenburg. : 


The towns in this county have been already defcribed 
vith Cologne. 


tains nothing remarkable. 


\ 


WWE 1D. 


| Towns Lat. N. 1 Lon. . | Rivers, 
Runkel 4 50 19] 8 29 | Lahn 
Dierdorf 50 20] 8 27 | Weid 

New Weid 50 30| 7 42] Rhine 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa#ures, Ec. 
There are two branches of the ſame family upon 
this county, diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Weid Wed, 
and Weid Runkel, and have only one voice. The in- 
habitants ſubſiſt by agricuttare and * 1 


ther with grazing. 


WESTPHA L IA. 


Towns. 


Arcuſberg - 


er 25] 8 20 | Ree 
Air, $ oil, Produce, Trade, Manufafures, c. 

to whom it gives the title of Duke, its towns fell to be 
mentioned among others 1 in that electorate. It has 


many woods, and in 
paſturage. 


but as they have neither towns, nor any thing elſe 
worth „ they are purpoſely omitted. 


CIRCLE OF LOWER SAXONY, 

C onf, ing of the following ſubdiviſions, viz. Hamburg, 
Dutchy of Bremen, Dutchy of ee RON Dutchy of 
Brunſwick- Lunenburg or Hanover, Dutchy of Meck- 
lenburg, Lubeck, Dutchy of Saxe-Lauenburg, Duchy 


| of Magdeburg, Principality of Halberfladt, Biſhoprick 


of Hildeſheim, Dutchy of Holſtein, and Dutchy of Mol- 
about 220 from E. to W. 
HAMBURG, 
An Imperial City and Hans Town. 


Towns. :  * | Tak. N. | Lon. E. | Rtvers. = 
Hamburg | * 56 | 10 | Elbe — 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. 
It is ſeated partly on iſlands, and partly on the con- 


tinent, on the northern ſide of the river. where it has 


4 


ja very commodious harbour, and a territory extend- 


ing 12 miles round, ſtudded with large villages and 


elegant ſeats. Some of the ſtreets are ſpacious, but 


It lies in the Weſterwalde, and con- | others narrow, and there are many lanes. The houſes 


are of brick, built very high, and thoſe to the ſtrect 


. V ad rio Win, wud yr one p_ oyud wi 


DDD 


This dutchy being ſubject to the elector of Cologne, 


. Pe WRT RN, 2 ** _ 8 — n__ wH—_ as Gol WD 


There are ſome ache nal counties in this circle, | 


fenbuttle 5 containing about 200 miles from N. to S. and 


, l 


make a good appearance. It is almoſt circular, a- 
bout 6 miles round. It has 6 gates and 3 entrances 
by water. The fortifications both by art and na- 
ture are as ſtrong as the largeneſs of the place can poſ- 
fbly admit. It has 6 large market-places, and 30,000 
houſes. The churches are ancient, but large and hand- 
ſome ; the organ in St. Catharines is ſaid to be the beſt 
in Europe. Here is alſo an univerſity well endowed. 
No city is more celebrated for taking care of the poor. 
They have an orphan-hoſpital which has a revenue of 
near L. 60,000 a- year; one for poor travellers that fall 
ſick; one for decayed ſeamen; and one for the poor, 
old, blind, and dumb. Hamburg, from its ſituation, 


has. every convenience for the moſt extenſive com- 
merce, foreizn and domeſtic; for which reaſon it is | 


reſorted to by trading people of all nations. Where 
a communication is not opened by the river, they have 
ſupplied that defect by means of canals, by which 
they are furniſhed at a ſmall expence, with the pro- 
' duce and manufactures of all Germany, Sileſia, Mo- 
ravia, Poland, &c. whic em to expart 
great quantities of linen, q n-plates, braſs, 
| ſteel, iron, wire, &c. In retwl from England 
| large quantities of broad clotMMockings, and other 
goods, to a very great amount. Their manufaQtures 
are beer, of which they export great quantities; da- 
maſks, brocades, velvets, and other rich ſilks; calicoe- 
printing, ſugar-baking, &c. For the convenience of 
eommerce too, they have a bank, through the medi- 
um of which, the greateſt part of the buſineſs in the 
north is tranſacted. The government of the city is 
veſted in the ſenate and three colleges of burghers, | 
being a mixture of the ariſtocratical and democratical 
form. They have a-conftant garriſon of 2000 men, 
which upon occaſion they could increaſe to 14, ooo; 
and in time of war, they fit out ſhips of force to pro- 
tect their trade. The eſtabliſhed religion is Luther- 
_ aniſm, and little can be ſaid of their tolerant principles. 
B R E M E N, | 
 Subjeft to Hanover, N 
CONTAINING GO MILES BY 40. | 


& 


en 


Towns, | Lat. N.] Lon. E. | Boers. 
Bremen 53 24 | 8 45 | Weſer 
Bremenverden [$3 $01. n 
Stade 5 of 9 4 Elbe 
Otterſberg 53 25 8 56 | 
Rotterberg 53 259 6 Eſa 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, &&fc, 
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Hanover by purchaſe, and contains 137 pariſhes, ſup- 
plied with proteſtant miniſters. Great numbers of cat- 
tle are reared here, the heaths are covered with ſheep, 
and every garden has bee- luves; the ſoil alſo bears good 
flax. The capital is an imperial city, and divided in- 


to two parts by the Weſer, over which it has a bridge. 


It contains 4780 houſes, beſides 565 public buildings 
and offices. The corporation is compoſed of 4 burgo- 
maſters and 24 counſellors, and the garriſon conſiſts 
of 600 men. The inhabitants have ſeveral manufac- 
tures, and carry on-a-confiderable trade. The revenue 
riſes from the domain, -bailiwicks, exciſe, ſtamps, &c. 


* Un 


Subject to its Dule, 
Ce@NTAINING 100 MILES BY JO. 

Towns. | Lat. N. 1 Len. BE. | Rivers. 
Lunenburg 53 3810 40 | Ulmenas 
Uitzen - $3 ts x0. 45 1 Adler 
Zell | 52 58 10 a5 | Fuhſe 
Blekede | 53 30] 1f 46] Elbe 
Harburg 53 50 10 as | fetze 
Danneberg 53 25 11 454 Weckt 
Snackenburg | 53 19 1 12 30 : 


| 


| 


This dutchy came, with Verden, to the family of 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturet, Oe. | 
Along the Elbe, the Aller, and the Tetze, are fruit-- 
ful marſh-lands, but the reſt is either ſandy, covered 
with.heath, or full of ſwamps. The different ſoils pro- 


duce every ſpecies of grain, flax, hemp, hops, and vege- 


tables. In ſome parts they abound with black cattle 
and horſes, and in others, with ſheep. The culture of 
bees is ſo great, that they export great quantities of 
wax and honey. In Lunenburg, they have 54 ſalt- 
houſes. Ultzen has a confiderable trade by means of 


its river. 


BRUNSWICK-LUNENBURG, 
Subject to the King of Great Britain, | 
CONTAINING 33 MILES BY 18. 


nou 


Towns, © 1 Lat. N. | Lon E. | Rivers. 
Hanover es 52 2919 45 | Luna 
Hamelen $2 35 1-9 :33 3} Weiler - 
Gottengen 51 46 | 9 56 | Hamel 
Nordein 51 50| 9 49 | Rubme 
Munden I 5s 25] 32 | Fulda 
Embec 52 Of 9 48 | lines 
Oſterode 149 5% | 9 26 | Apenke 
Clauſthal 15a a4 9 26 
Cellerfeld ; N 6 3 
Goſtar | 52 15 | 9 26 ' Goſe 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Man faduret, &c. 
This dutcby yields great plenty of every ſpecies ef 


- 
; 3 


many to this prince, are eſtimated at L. 400,000 a- 


grain, good fru't, regetables, hops, and obacco. It 
has alſo fine woods of oak, becch, pine, aſp birch, 
alder, &c. T ere is alſo an excellent breed of hor ſes, 
black cattle, and ſheep; anil plenty of veniion, game, 
and fiſh. In ſeveral p'aces there are marle-pits, quar- 
ries of mill and free;ftone, with miaes of rich iron ore. 
Fhe inhabitants are employed in agriculture, graz- 
ing, ſpinning, making linen, particularly damaſk ; in 
printiag calicoes, making ftockings, gloves, caps of 
cotton, Ke. They have lo various branches of the 
woollen manufacture, of which, that of the light kind 
is much eſleemed. At Hanover tie e are two cele- 


brated man:: factures of old and filver lace, and alfo | 


of fringes, taſſels, embroidery, filks, ſtuffs, ftockings, 
and ribbons. In different parts are iron works, mills 
for flatting of copper, powder mills, paper and fulling 
mills, brafs foundrics, and glaſs-· houſes. Theſe manu- 
factures compoſe the principal trade of the towns. The 
revenues arifing from the different dominions in Ger- 


year, and oy fome at L. 700,0c0. The public offices 
are the council of ſtate, war office, treaſury, chancery, 
juſtice court, and confiftory. In the mine office at 
Clauſthal, there is an annual coinage of 500 or 600 rix- 
dollars. The prevailing relig on is proteſtantiſm, but 
every religion is tolerated. At Hanover there are al- | 
ways kept up two regiments of foot guards, and ſome 
troops of horſe ; and upon an emergency 30,000 wen 
can be raiſed on a I ro labour. 


MECKLENBURG, 


Sut;ef to it; bro Dutes, 

| EONTAILSING 130 AIs BY 80. 

Towns. | Lat. N. | Lena. E. | Eier. 
Par. tiem 53 4 12 17 Eee 
Scheverin 54 01. 54] Rickenitz 
Guſtro ä 54 3 lollenſe 
Roitoe * 54 12! 12 50; Ni nz 
Wiſmar- 54 311 57 Wen 
Te: emund | 1 1 Nebel 
Oſtorp $4 IA $3 | Trave. 
DP: mitz 53 35 | 17. 33 | 
Ribnuz | 54 30o| 13 12 | Elbe 
ven £3. a 13 8 | | 
Piawen 133 4: | 13 44 


Air, Sail, Preduce, Trade, Meanufaaures, fc. 
This dutchy, once the property of one duke, is now 
div:i0cd between two branches of the ſame family, diſ- 
tingu:ſhed by Mecklenburg- Strelitz, aud Meckle oburg- 


5 „EAM AN „. 


K 


is full of lakes, large and deſolate heaths, moors, ang 
fens. In the worſt, however, of theſe tracts, good 
rye is produced, and when they lie fallow, become ex. 
cellent ſheepwalks. The commons and meadows are 
excellent, and enable the inhabitants to ſell ſome thoy. 
ſands of cattle annually. The lakes and rivers abound 
in fiſh, and there are ſome ſalt-ſpringy, wines of eop. 


very inconſiderable, as there is only one harbour at 
Roſtoe, but there would be no difficulty in making 
two more, and the advantage would greatly overba- 
lance the expence. The religion is Lutheran, 
LT UV BE T 
An Imperial Hans Town. 
| Let N Los. E. | — 8 


| Towns. 
Lubeck 154 31 | 10 42 | Trave 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &«. 
Lubeck is the find 
rich, and populag 
one in breadth 
EMINENCE, ExtER bs. tothe Wackenitz, and 
weſt ward to the 1 he 5 houſes are all of ſtone, 


and the ſtreets are fraight, Sar ſleep. There are 20 


o miles in length, and aboxe 


are alſo ſcveral large market - places, handſome public 
buildiags, and a noble exchange. There are alſo hoſ- 
pitals aud an orphan-houſe. The corporation conſiſts 


| of 4 burgomaſters and 16 counſellors, who may be 
either men of letters, patricians, or tradeſmen. The | 


|borghers conſiſt of 12 companies, each of which has 


: 2 voice in all public deliberations. An alliance ſtill 


ſubſiſts between Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, and 


of commerce with foreign powers. The principal 
home commodity of Lubeck is beer, which is much in 
requeſt. The 1 

ritory belonging to the city is about 60 miles in cir- 
cuit, and contains ſome ſmall towns, and 103 villag es. 


The Lutheran religion is profeſſed here, and the biſhop- 


| rick, ever fince the eſtabliſhment of Lutheraniſm has 
been in the hands of proteſtant princes, and is now be- 


reditary in the family of Holftein-Gottorp. 


planted with trees, make a noble appearance, and form 


Scheverin. 1 he firſt bas 2 revenue of 126,000, and 


at Eutim, about 5 miles from the city. 


| the laſt, of 300,000 rixdollars per annum. Thee country 


per, iron, and allum. The trade of this dutchy is 


8 the Hans towns, and a large, ; 


e two fides of a long 


churches, beſides thecathedral, all magnificent. There 


td ed © «4 A A wqHS9,;. 


under the title of Hans Towns, they negotiate treatics 


eign trade is conſiderable, The ter- 


This city is ſurrounded. with walls, towers, falſe 
brays, wide moats, and ftrong ramparts, which being 


a very dehghtful walk. The nominal biſhop relices | 


\ 


4 rn 


erde g een 


md 0d a 6 ad aw 
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8AXE-LAUENBURG, 
Sobje3 bo . 


Tomas. ' Lat. N. 7 Lon. E. F Rivers. 
Ratſburg F 
Lauenburg 53 49 10 $4 | Steckenetz 
. 53 $59 10 53 | Elbe 
VWettemberg $3 $7 } 38T - | 


Air, Sail, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Qc. 

This can fcarccly be called 2 good country, with 
any cultivation; but to make amends, it produces large 
of flax, and fattens great numbers of black 
cattle. The inhabitants are reckoned to amount to 
35,000, and yet they have ſcarce any trade but the 
natural produce, out of which they ſpare 1000 laſts 
of rye, 450 cet. of cheeſe, 7000 ſtone of wool, tim- 
ber, butter, and fiſh, to the amount of 20,000 rixdol- 
lan. The religion is Lutheran. 


MAGDEBURG, 
| Sabjet# ts Profs. 


Towss. ' Lat. N. [ Leon. E. [ Rivers. 
Magdeburg | 53 36 | #3 "6 1 The - | 
= = 31 3312 35 | Sala 
_ Giauche 3x gc | 12 16 | Havel 
Gummere 52 15 [12 20 | Aller 
Laborgh 52 12 | x2 33 | Eifter 
Schwinets | 52 16 | 12 34 Ohre 
Muckeren | 52 us 12 30 | Bode 
Lindow 82 1342 35 | | 


Ar, 824 a Trade, Manufactures, E 


be greateſt part of this territory is level, and has 
ſome good corn lands. and excellent paſture. but ſeve- 


ral ſpots are fandy, marſhy, and over - grown with 


woods. Its ſalt ſprings are fo rich. that all Germany | 


could be ſupplicd from them with falt. The neat re- 
venue returned to the treaſury of Berlin. amounts an- 
nvually to d oo. oO ria dollars The religion is Luther- 
an, of which there are 314 pariſhes ; ; bu! no religion is 
prohibited. The manufactures of Mgdeburg. &c. 
are woollen cloths and ftuffs, half and whole ſilk ſtuffs, 
cottons hnens, ftockings, leather, gloves, tobacco, and 
ſnuff; in which, and other articles, they have a very 
great trade, by means of the Elbe. It has alſo large 
magazines of goods from Hamburg, which are con- 
veyed up the river to Leipfick and other parts. This 

City is ſtrongly fortified, and among other works has 
2 Citadel on an ifland in the Elbe, which is joined to 
the town and country by five bridges. The city is 
well built, and the principal ftreet makes a grand ap- 
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HALBERSTADT, 


Su. a th Prufſia, 
CONTAINING 42 MILES BY 33. 


Towns . 1 Lat. N. | Lon. E. 4 Rivers. 
| Ha'berſtade 351 7 |] x1 15 | Hotheim 
Greningen 3 7 | it. - 27 | Boe: 
Oſherfſleben {1 52 1 | xt 29 | Sulk 
| Ofterweck :. & BE © 3 
Echwaneberg 52 1 | 17 24 | Holcheim 
Egelem : 3s $61 an 
Croppenſted 6 7 22 3+] 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, c. 
This country is in general level, though it has a few 
eminences. The produce is large quantities of grain 
and fl.x There are many rich paſtures and meadows, 
and the inhabitants make conſiderable profits by graz- 


| ing. They have alſo a large breed of ſheep, which 
| yiclds plenty of excellent wool. 


There are no navi- 
gable rivers in. the country, and little fuel. game or 
fiſh. The annual revenue arifids to the ſovereign, 


| may amount to about 500.000 rixdollars, including 


the incorporated counties of Regenſtein, Wirn-ge- 


rode and lordſhip of Direnburg. The inhabitants 


are for the moſt part Lutherans though there are ſome 


lof other religions, who have full liberty of conſcience, | 
| and together are ſaid to amount to above 200,000 


Their principal manufacture is the woollen, and their - 


| chief export grain. 


HILDESHEIM, 14 
 Subjet? to its Biſbop, | 


| CON LAINING 47 MILss BY 48. 


| 


a 


Lat. N. 1 Lon. E. I Rivers. 
Hildeſheim 32 26 9 5 | Innerſk 
Payna 52 36 | xo 8 | Peyne 
Mauenburg | 52 23 | 9 32 Leina 
Popenburg 32 23 9 37 | Ocker 
| Brugge <3 16 | 9 37 | Ecker 
Bohene m ö 9 38 
Wenthuſen 43 „„ 
Elize 3 ᷣ 99 $6 
Sarſtide 1 3 9 477 
Steinbruggle 32 23 9 36 | Fuſe 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufadtures, & . 
The greateſt part of this dioceſs is fit for tillage, and 
produces great quantities of flax and hops. They 
have few cattle to ſpare. The ſouthern parts are 
hilly, and for the moſt part covered with woods of 
oak, beech, aſh, and birch. Where there are no woods, 
the mountains contain valuable quarries and iron 


| mines, in conſequence of which, ſome iron foundries 


3 M 
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hare been erected. They hate alſo ſome ſalt-works. 


Although this dioceſs be under a popiſh biſhop, the 
prevailing religion is proteſtantiſm. The biſhop ſel- 
dom refides here, but leaves the government to a ſtadt- 


holder and privy council. The adminiftration of juſ- 


tice is committed to the chancery of the regency, and 
chicf tribunal, from which appea!s lie to the aulick 
council. The biſhop has a ſcat at both diers among 


his peers, and is choſen by the cathedral chapter, con- | 


fiting of 42 members the firft {tate of the dioceſs, and 
poſſeſſed of very confiderable revenues. The epiſco- 
pal revenue ariſes from the domains and regalia, land- 
meaſure, village, and ſheep taxes, with contributions 
and diet grants. The few manufactures conſiſt of li- 
nen, coarfe woollen cloth, worſted ftockings, coarſe 
— and iron wares; and their exports, of corn, 
ſeep, So hoy ſalt, _— and linen. 


HOLSTEIN, 


S. ie to its own Dube, the King of Denmark, and Grand Dole 


of Raf, 
CONTAINING 90 MILES BY 60. 
Torrens. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | 3 Rivers. 
 { Giucitade | 54 xs | 9 x5.| Elbe 
= }Þ ſtzetioa 54 20 | 9 18 | Stor 
| E YCrompen | 54 18 9 20| 
8 {UP-ndaburg | «4 45 9 50 | Eyder 
I 4s en 
1A ra 33 %%% © | Elbe. 
S of Pi: 2eberg | 54 8 9 51 | Owe 
S Len | 54 250 17 Swenthin 
S Tritow 53 46 10 30 
Ne Maunſter 54 25 10 4 
E } Oidflce 54 1310 25 | Trave 
Z | Odenburg | 54: 36 | 20 50 
Lunden 34 50 9 12 O 
Tvetingbura| „% 45] 9 5; 


Ar, Sail Produce, Trade, Nlanafadurer, S.. 
The ſituation of this country between two ſeas, 


expoſes it to frequent ſtorms, which, though they 


purify the air, require expenſive dikes to render the 


Linds on the coaſts tenable. The country is pleaſant and 
fruitful, producing : ich crops of wheat, peaſe, beans, 
and graſs. The cattle here are much larger and ſtronger 


thaa in the more chlampaign countries. The middle 


country is ſandy, but makes excellent ſheepwalks. 
The inhabitants are handſome and reckoned brave; 


and are fot: ne to their word, that their punctuality is 


become proverbial. All the three proprietors have 
ſeats at both dicts, and a revenue of upwards of 


| 100,000 rixdollars each. The nobility and con- 


E * M AN v. 


| 


— | of excellent fruit. The ſouthern part has little arable 
land, but conſiſts chiefly o! hills and woods 


1. and premiums aſſigned by the prince for 
ite encouragement. The inhabitants employ their 


vernment, to which the king and duke alternately 


of the nobility and convents. The prevailing rcli- 
gion is Lutheraniſm. 


g * 


with minerals, turnery, cabipet work, Brunſwick 
mum, and Konigffutter beer, their trade chicfly con- 
|| fiſts. The ſtate offices are the privy council, where 
| the duke fits preſident, the chancery, and cunſiſtory. 
The revenue, under the inſpection of the treaſury, 
ariſes from bailiwicks, the regalia, conventual eftates, 
| impoſis of the circle and empire, contributions, &c. 


vents, with their tenants, are rabies to a Joint go- 


ſuzceed. Law affairs are firſt carried beſore the ; joint 
quartal - court, held alternately at Kiell and Gluck- 
ſtadt, whither appeals are brougbt from the coorts 


WOLFENBUTTLE, 
 Subjef? to its Dube. 


* 


Totons. | Zat N. | Lon. E. | | Kivers. 
Brunſwick 52 38 | tw 33 F Oker 
Woifenbuttle 32 30 |.10 33 | Ditto 
Sickten 52 3310 4 | Gande 
| Konigflutter | 52 38 | 10+ 55 | Aller 
Rigtagſhuſon 52 38 | 10 37 | Weſer 
| Denſtorff þ $2 38 j 10 30 Leina 
| Sunneburg. 52 33 | 10 29 | Darta 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trad:, Manufa8ures, & 4. 
The north part of this principality is level, and 
produces corn, flax, hemp, pulſe, and a great variety 


The breeding of ſilk- worms has been lately in- 


time in manufacturing thread, linen, woollen cloth, 
fk ſtuffs, Turkey and other forts of dreſſed leather, 
wax, porcelain, iron, lead, and ſteel; in which articles, 


Brunſwick; the capital of the dutchy, is ſcatcd - 
in a plain, and dis well fortified with a double wall 
and ditches; and on the ramparts, there is a great 
gun ten feet long, and three in diameter. In the ar- 
ſenal, there are about 60 pieces of braſs cannon, ſe- 
veral cohorns and mortars, ten large battering cannon © 
of an enormous fize, and a great quantity of ſmall 
arms. The city is about two miles in perimeter, ard 
the ramparts planted with mulberry trees. The build- 
ings are generally in the old taſte; but of late fereral 
new buildings have been added, and the ftreets much 
better paved than formerly. The palace has elegant 
furniture, fine pictures, and a cabinet of curioſities. | 
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CIRCLE OF UPPER SAXONY, 5 of mice, that commit grea: ravages among the corn. 
5 Conſſing of the fellouing ſubcliviſions, viz. Dutchy e The electoral houſe of Saxony has in this province 
Saxony, Thuringia, Margravute of He en, Margui- | 674 villages, and 300 noble eſtates, be ſides ſome town® 
fate of Luſatia, Circle of Leigſel and Diſtritt of and burghs. In Langenſalza they have ſome ma- 
Wurtzen. Bjouprick of Naumburg, Marqguiſate © nufactures of ſtuffs, ia which, with corn and ther 
Branenturg, Dutchy of Pomerania, Principality of | commodities fitted fer their market, they carry on a 
An ball, Principality of Saxe- Coburg, Principalities oj | pretty good trade. The inhabitants are a mixture of 
Alienburg and Querfurt. Principality of Schwartz- | papiſts and proteſtants. Erfurt is a large city con? 
barg, County of Mangfelil. and County of Wernſge- | taining zoo ſtreets ; but its population i 1s by no means 


rade: . 385 miles by 190. : 1n proportion. It was once an imperial city, but it * 
N | Iz!no ſubject to the elector of Mentz. It has a bell, 
3 A X. © N 3.5 I which meaſures 15 ells in circumference, and 5 in 
| Suljeft to the El. dor, | height. 
CONTAINING 74 SQUARE MII Zs. 33 | | 
Towns. © [ Za. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers: -* | | M EIS 8 E. N, 
— — — — — — — — => 2 | | Sulj ect to its Prince, 
Wittenberg f 3 bh Elbe | | CONTAINING IOO Miles BY 80. 
Qued:enburg 51 9 | IT 18 | Bode —_ = — : . wn 
e — Tins ]inE Fon” 
| $chvreinitz 51 47 07; ; Me: ;flen - ak 24s 4 83 9+ | Blbe 
Hertzberg | . 35 | 12 43 | Elſter * Fredberg 8 51 I | 13 34 | Triebiſh 
| | 5 Dreſden 51 1213 . 4© | \Nieiine 
| | | - | | * I pern VV Rl uida 
As, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturet, Se.. Fara er⸗ : 1 4 3 . n 
This country is not famed for its fertility, being in Chemnetz © 150 4% | 13 25 | Clennctz- 
many places ſandy. It contains 24 towns, 3 burghs, | Konigſtein 50 $58 | 14 18 | Eibe 
420 villages, 164 noblemens eſtates; but few of the Mariembergg | 50 37 | 13 27 15 
Aunaberg 40 34 | 13 19 
towns are conſiderable. As the wool here .is good, nn „ 
the inhabitaats cultivate the woollen manufacture. sneberg | 50 35 | 12 48 
Greens aud blues are ſaid to be beſt xd here. The Plauen % 32 | 12 23 | Fitert” 1 
* 1s Lutheraniſm. = Werda 50 44 | 12 31 Werdas. = 5 
Eat | Coldetz 8 ST . Mu ta ö 8 
A_ 1 I Luſſnick 31 1713 10 
T UR 1 N GI A, Lamitgk + 51 17 | I3 28 


Sabje2 to the Ele&or of Ments, and others of the Heeſ of Samay, 
as S;ixe-Wei cimar, Saxe- Gotha, &c. 


3 | — | Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M ehe nerve, Oe. 


3 8 [ Lat. N. 23 3 — a Ip This territory, befides towns, contains 1393 villages, 
_— $5T-. 4 [ 2 8 _ and 20 ſovereign palaces. The country between 
A $3 un Ain Meiſſen and Dreſden, is extremely beautiful, conſiſt- 
Jena „ | 2 N : | | 
2 | 7 ing of a dclightful mixture of corn-fields, gardens, 
orlamund 30 «x | 12 37 Sala | meadows, and paſtures. The banks of the Elbe are 
Tenneberg 1:50 57 | x0 37 | covered with vineyards, and the ſteepeſt hills are form- 
Eiſenach [t 110 22 | Neſa led into a number of terraſſes, which are covered with 
Marſhal | a .:8 [| 10 23, , ; * Ys 
Weiſenf-ls. F © | vines, The capital, Dreſden, is one of the fineſt cities 
. 1 5 [þ 1 | in Germany, and contains 100,000 inhabitants, but it 
Frefurt 51 6 10 45 | Wera | has no great trade, although many ingenious manufac- | 


| | | ſures are carried on in it. The moſt important article 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Ge. is the ſilver brought in ingots from the mines at Fied- 


This country yields plenty of wheat and other berg, to the amount of about 20, ooo dollars every 15 
grain, and has excellent paſtures, upon which is reared days. The revenues of the elector of Saxony, from 


2 fine breed of horſes, ſheep, and black cattle. In | this and the other dominions in Ge: many, are wot 1c. 
ſome parts, however, they are infeſted with ſwarms than L. 1, 700, oco ſterling. 
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| \ 
LUS AT IA. 
Sulject te the Elector of Saxony, 
$40 MES IN COMPASS, 

> Peers. | Lat. N. 7 Len. E. Rivers. 

Bautzen 51 1214 44 | Spree 

Gorlitz 51 10 | 15 11 Teiſſe 

Zittau e ' $8 | 4.. $9 

Liebaw «at 7 | 14 51 | Pu'onetz 

Guban 51 <8 | 15, 11 Neiſſe 

Sora i 51 40 | 15 25 | Bober 

Cotuits 13 4199 © j- 

Camits 1 

Fried and | WEED TB. EY, 

Sprehenberg 51 3614 49 | Wieſs Elſter 

Koniguart „„ a 
Fuſtenberg | 53 115 as | Schops 

Zucholt | 2 10 | 14 15 Oder 

Barhutt 2 10 14 10 | Gorda 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaAuree, Ce. 


per and Lower Luſatia. The upper part is moun- 
tainous and woody, and bas little room for agricul- 
ture; and the heaths on the confines of Lower Lu- 
ſatia, are fit for little elſe than hunting. In each of | 
theſe, different kinds of grain is cultivated ; and the 
lower part alſo produces orchard and garden-fruits, 

hops, tobacco, and wine. The breeding of cattle 
and grazing is the moſt Jucrative buſineſs, which the 


inhabitants purſue accordingly. In the mountains 


are quarries of ſtone, where alſo are found cryſtal. 


agates, and jaſpers; and in ſome places good iron- 
ſtone. They have here conſiderable woollen and linen 
manufactures. They alſo manufacture hats, leather, 

paper, gun- powder, iron, and glaſs, with prodigious 
5 quantities of ſtockings, caps, and gloves. 


The king of Bohemia is ſuperior in ſpiritual mat- | 


ters, and that only ſo far as reſpects the Roman ca- 


tholic foundations, of which he is the declared pro- 


tector; but in all temporal affairs, the elector is ſu- 
preme. In matters of government, the conſent of the 
ſtates, conſiſting of the landed intereſt and free burghs 
muſt always be obtained, before even a tax can 
be laid, or any Jaw paſſed; for which reaſon, theſe 


ſtates have three ordinary diets every year, and ſome- | 
times extraordinary ones called by the ſovereign, when | 


there is any matter of importance to lay before them. 
Bautzen is the capital of the whole marquiſate. It 
| ſtands on a high ſituation, and fortified in the ancient 


manner. It is pretty large, well byilt; and popu- 
Jous. | 


Op . 
FN 


The city of Leipſick, which is one of the moſt conſi- 


1 


LEIPSICK aww WURTZEN, 
| Subject to the Eledtor of Saxony 


Towns | Lat N. | Lon E. Rivers, 
TE : — — —— — 5 

Leiplick ee | Bei 
Grimm 51 17 | 12 48 | NMulda 
Roch'etz $2 -..4. | 15 55 + Ditto 
Wurtzen 2 - 23 | 12 436 | Barde- 
Muſchen | 52 17 | 12 59 | Eſſter 
Lawffhgh 2 59-13 1 8% - 34 1 Hs 
Pegaw ._ ST. 84 419 - vs | 
Eberſbackh 3 9 | 12 as | Neckar 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, fc. 


derable in Germany, has frequently ſuffered in the 
| quarrels of princes. In 1632, it was taken by the 


| | imperialiſts ; in 1642, it was taken by the Swedes; 
and in 1745 and 1746, by the Pruſſians, who kept a 
4 garriſon there, and exacted very heavy contributions 
This country is divided into the marquiſates of Up- 


of the inhabitants. It has been always diſtinguiſhed 
for the liberty of conſcience granted to all {cs of 
religion, a policy which hath contributed much to the 
knowledge and moral improvement of the inhabitants, 
All ſorts of manufactures are carried on here of gold, 
filver, filk, wool, flax, dying, printing, &c. Here alſo 
are three annual fairs, which bring a concourſe of 
merchants from moſt countries in Europe, for pur- 
chaſes or ſales. The revenue accruing to the ſove- 


ling per annum. The country about Leipſick is exceed- 


] ingly pleaſant, fertile, and highly cultivated, which 


draws thither multitudes of larks. Theſe grow ſo fat, 
and have ſo delicate a flavour, that they are much in 


a revenue to the city of L. goo a- year. 


NAUMBURG, 
5 Subject to Saxony. 


Toruns. Cat. | Lon E Rivers. 
Naumburg 31 14 2 © . Soale 
Zeits -. | "> OW 12 13 | Elſter 
Groſſen | 43 233199 © 
Oſtfelt 14-48" 6114 © 
New Mark mw 31 24 | 12 3 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M. anufadtures, 6c. 
This biſhoprick bas its own regency, together with 
a peculiar college and conſiſtory. 
fecturates, and beſides a very few inconfiderable towns, 


reign from this city is computed at L. 70,000 ſter- | 


requeſt. The exciſe on the ſale of theſe birds brings | 


It contains 3 pre- 


about 140 villages. The country around Naumburg, 
is very fertile. 


1 
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GERMANY, 


1 N B UR G, 
Comprebending Altmark, Middlemark, and Netomark, ſubjeti to 


its Elector the King of Pruſſi a. 


Teton. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Stendal | 5» 4 | 12 10 Ucht | 
Soltwedel 33 8 | It 27 | Jetze 
Gardleben | 52 46 | It 48 | 
Tangermunde 52 43 | 12 20 | Tanger 
Oſterburg 53 12 8Vecht 
Sechuſan 53 612 8| \lant 
Werben 53. 912 22 | Elbe 
Havelburg 53 612 29 | Havel | 
Perleberg 53 18 | 12 11 | Branch Elbe 
Brandenburg 52 3012 <3 | Havel 
Berlin 32 32 | 13 44 | Spree 
Frankfort 32 20 |:13 $ | Oder 
Spandaw 52 33 | 12 50 | Havel 
Oranienburg F000 
Ruppin 53 113 24 | Little Rhine 
Potzdam 52 25 | 13 19 | Spree and Havel 
Libus 52 24 | 15 9 Oder 
Furſtenwalt 52 23 | 14 47 | Spree 
Prenſlow 52 38 | 14 25 Ucker 
Straſburg 5% 48 | 14 24 | 
Templin 53 111% 2 | Lake Dolgin 
Rotzeborgk "© $3 9 14 6 TY 
Cuftrin 52 34 | 15 oder 
Falkenburg | 53 33 | 16 Notes 
|  Dreyſen 52 48 | 16 29 Trage 
_ . Lanſperg 52 46 | 15 32 | Warta 
Sunneberg $3 nn $0 Ditto 
| Sternberg 52 20 1 3 38 | | Ys 
Croſſen 1 2 I Is 28 | Bober and Oder 


Ai , Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, c. 


This country is not every where fertile, but there 
is no ſpot which the induſtry of the inhabitants, en- 
couraged by the prince, has not converted to ſome 
The ſandy grounds are laid out in 
vineyards and gardens, or planted with pines. Large 

tracts of land which lay waſte, are cultivated ; ſuper- 
| flous woods grubbed up; deep and large moraſſes ren- 
dered dry and fruitful; and what ſeemed a barren ſo- 
litude, is now covered with villages. 
of cattle and ſheep is much ſtudied ; and alſo the 

culture of filk, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of their 
uvinters. Of arts and ſciences, and of learned men, the 
ſovereign is the great promoter and encourager, being 
bimſelf both a philoſopher and poet. In conſequence 
of this, numerous manufactures. are carried on, and 
brought to great perfection; ſuch as broad cloth, 
camblets, calimancoes, flannels, ſilk ſtuffs, velvets, ta- 
peſtries, gold and ſilver lace, and leather. They alſo 
prepare all ſorts of Purified earths for colours, allum, 


1 .3N 


uſeful purpoſe. 


The breeding 


_ — 


able. 
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ſaltpetre, gunpowder, and have conbdentle ſoundries 


for i iron, ſteel, and braſs- work. At Berlin they have 
excellent painters, ſtatuaries, and engravers; and in 
jewelling, goldſmith- work, and enamelling, they are 
famous, The eſtabliſhed religion of the country is 
Lutheraniſm; but freedom of conſcience is allowed 


to every inhabitant. 


The offices of ſtate are the privy council, the ca- 


˖binet miniſtry, the general ſupreme directory of the 


finances, war and domains, the ſpiritual department, 


general poſt- office, tribunal of appeals, chamber court, 


war and domain chamber, Lutheran conſiſtory, Calvin- 
iſt directory, war conſiſtory, pupil college, mine- 
office, proviſion- office, ſalt-cheſt, factory, and medi- 
einal college. The power of the houſe of Bran- 
denburg has riſen under the preſent repreſentative 
to a moſt aſtoniſhing height, owing not ſo much to 
acquiſition or extent of territory, as to the wiſdom 
of government, the internal conſtitution, and the in- 
defatigable attention of the ſovereign to every de- 


partment. All the countries ſubje& to this illuſtri- 


ous. houſe, do not exceed 3000 ſquare miles of Ger- 
many; and yet they are computed to contain near 5 
millions of people, and to furniſh the treaſury of Berlin 
with 20 millions of rixdollars, The contributions of - 
the ſubjects are invariably fixed; and upon no occa- 


ſion, even the moſt preſſing exigences of war, are 


they raiſed, or renewed. The king of Pruſſia's ceco- 
nomy, with reſpe& to recruiting his army, is admir- 
'The ſeveral countries of which his dominions 
are compoſed, are divided into ſmall circles, each of 
which furniſh their quota; and in time of peace, the 
troops have liberty to reſume their rural employments 
for 9 or 10 months in the year, and only attend the 
exerciſe, in which none in the world can equal them. 
The Pruſſian ſoldiers have all ſhort coats, which are 
lighter and come cheaper than long ones. Berlin, 
the capital, and royal reſidence, is a very populovs, 
large and well built city, containing ſeveral noble pala- 
ces, and other magnificent buildings, and encompaſſe i 
with fine gardens and vincyards. In the palace, it is. 
ſaid that the ſtanding furniture is for the moſt part 
of ſilver, and would produce 4 millions of dollars, if 
any ſtate emergency ſhould require it. The King's 
{tables are ſpacious, divided into two courts, and nine 
pavilions, equally diſtant from each other. The ont- 
fide is of Gothic architecture, but the infide is magni» 
ficent, light, and airy. The arſenal is one of the. 
noble{ ſtructures of the Kind 1 in Europe. 
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POMERANIA, 


Comprebending the and of Uſedom, and of Wollin, and Iſland of 
Ruger, ſubjeF to Pruſſia and S weden, 


Towns | Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers 
Stargard | „ | Ihna 
Cammin „ m 23 4} Dare © 
Colberg 54 18 | 15 437 | Perſante 
Collin «4 2 | 16 31 | Nivebec 
Griffemberg | 53 51 | 14 53 | Rege 
Belgarden . ; 
Rugenwald 353 42 Is $6 | Wiper 

Stolpe 14 + | 14 10 | Reckenetz 
Stage 54 1316 48 | Ucker 
Polnow 43 $3 1-26 4898 5 
Zancis 54 5 | 16 33 | Pecne 
Coſtin 53 $7 | 16 6 | Rando 
Stetin $3. 28 | 14 4x0 | Oder 
Ie of Uſedom 54 314 33 | NMouth Oder 

Penemunder-Schanze | 54 814 38 | Ditto 
Swin-Schanze EVE 
Iſle of Wollin „VV 
Stralſund 54 26 | 13 22 | Neuen 
Bardt 54 $0] 13 
Gripſwald „ 3415 
Treptow CTC 

Damgarten 3s 13 1 13 97 
Tribſees . 

Wolgaſt 54 15 | 14 30 | Oder 
Berghen | 34 337] is $© | 


Air, Soil, . T. rade, ManufaBures, 2 Co 
This is a level country, but the ſoil is in ſome parts 
ſandy, though in general it is pretty cloſe and good. 


Hence there is not only a ſufficient quantity of grain 


for home conſumpt, but they export large quantities. 


Flax and hemp alfo thrive here, and there is plen- 


ty of fruit and vegetables. There are alſo fine heaths 
and foreſts; the fpots that are improper for tillage, 
they uſe for grazing, which turns out to a conſiderable 
account. The geeſe here, are of an extraordinary 


ſize, for which, and its hams, ſauſages, and ſalmon, 


Pomerania is famed. 


The Pruſſian regency has its ſeat at Stetin, where 


are kept the war and domain offices, with the civil and 
criminal courts of juſtice for both the Pomeranias. 
The crown of Sweden appoints a governor-general 
who reſides at Stralſund, where are kept the regency, 
the war-office, and court of appeals. | 

The revenue ariſing to the king of Pruſſia from this 
country is Soo, ooo rixdollars ; but that of the crown 
of Sweden ſeldom exceeds 425, 00. | 

When the Pomeranian family became extinQ, ſome 
authors aſſert that the houſe of 9 had a 


— 


GERMANY. 


juſt claim to the whole dutchy ; TR at the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, no more was granted than a part of hither 
Pomerania, and the dioceſs of Cammin, converted at | 
that time into a temporal principality; but in 1720, by 

the peace of Stockholm, the crown of Sweden ceded 
to Pruffia for ever, the city of Stetin, with all the coun- 
try between the Oder I the Peene ; as alſo the iſlands 


of Wollin and Uſedom. 


AN H A L I. 


le to the Families of Deſſau, Bernburg, Cothen, and Zerlſt, 
' - CONTAINING 66 MILEs BY 18. 


Towns. #1 Lat. N | Lon. E. | Rivers, 
Deſſau = 51 $59 | 12 50 | Elbe = 
Coſwick 51 38 | 43 6 | Huide 

| Moſke 51 5613 32 | Vulda 
Bernburg 51 5812 25 | Sara 

| Gredeſleben $3: ii {- 
Brackeſt 51 50 | 12 50 | Funa 
Ragun ) -- 
Lebgum 3. 4334123 a37- ; 
Cothen 51 <x4|13 32 | Zettan | 
Zerbſt 52 14 | 13 4* | Zerbſt 
— ee Bode | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trad. Monufattures, Oc. 
The ſoil of this principality is various. In the di- 
ſtricts of Cothen and Bernburg, it produces rich crops 
of wheat and barley ; but in the diſtricts of Deſſau 
and Zerbſt, the ſoil is in general fitter for rye and 
paſture. The ſtates of this country are compoſed of ; 


the nobility, who are very numerous, and likewiſe of 


the towns ; out of the former are choſen a ſubdirector, 
and three provincial counſellors, who, with the four 
ſenior burgomaſters of the four reſidentiary towns, 
form the leſſer committee. The greater committee 
is formed of 12 noblemen, and 8 burgomaſters. Be- 
ſides theſe there is a commiſſioner of the revenue aſ- 
ſiſted by a ſecretary and ſyndick. The diets are aſ- 
ſembled in name of all the princes, who alſo direct 
the proceedings. The four princes of Anhalt are all 
deſcended of the ſame family, and conſider Joachim 
Erneſt II. as their founder; who dying in 1586, left 
ſeven ſons, of whom three dying without heirs, the 
other four divided the principality among them. 
They have together but one voice in both diets for 
the principality of Anhalt; they have anotber, how- 
ever, in both, for the ancient abbey of Gonrode. The 
Zerbſt line, with the greateſt part of its ſubjects are 
Lutherans, but Calviniſm prevails among the other 
three. In Zerbſt they have breweries and manu- 


GER M ANY. 


faftures of ks and flver 1 The revenue of the 
whole principality amounts to about 500,000 rix- 
dollars. | 
Ta: ECO Dp DU SO 
Subject to its own Prince of the Saxon Line, 
CON [AINING 43 MILE» BY 16. 


— 


E 


Towns | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers, ; 
Coburg | 50 32 Itſch 
Neiſtotlein 30 3811 30 Steinach 


Air. Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa Aures, Nec. 
The ſoil of this principality is in general fertile, 


particulary i in fine paſtures, which enable the inhabi- | 


- tants to profit conſiderably by grazing. Great quanti- 
ties of flax are alſo raiſed here, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Koningſberg, there are vineyards. There 
are alſo mines of filver, copper, and iron; and in ſome 
places are found pit coal, gypſium, alabaſter, and 
marble. The exports are corn, black cattle, fatted 
ſheep, wool, ſlates, hones, gun-flints, wooden ware, 
pitch, and pot- aſn. The inhabitants are n 
Lutherans. 


ALTENBURG any QUERFURT, 
| Subjeet to Princes of the Saxon Line. 


— 


Towns. 


| | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Altenburg "| 50 59 | 15 8 Pluſe 
Saalfeld 150 4211 25 | Sala 
- Querfurt 1.53 30 | 13 17 Weite 
28 | 11 25 | Unſtrut 


Heldrungen 51 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mannfacdures, De. 
Theſe principalities are abundantly fertile in corn 
and have excellent paſtures, upon which are reared a 


large breed of horſes. They have alſo plenty of 


wood ; and the mines yield copper, cobalt, vitriol, | 
In Saalfeld, there are ſome | 


and ſome other minerals. 
manufaQures of gold and filk, and a ſmelting and 
vitriol-houſe. The inhabitants are generally Luthe- 
Tans. 


SCHWARTZBURG, 


S ubject to its own Princes, 


Tone. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers, © 
Arnſtadt | | 30 531 [1 21 | Gera . 
Sonderſhauſen 5x 30 [f 26 | Wipper 
Rudoldſtadt 30 50 | It $532 | Sala 
Frankenhauſen $2 -20 13 15 Is 
Herſengen $7: 24 1 33 - 37 

_ Rerderbruch . 
Keula 51 27 | 11 45 | Zorge 


At. 


1 


and fruit; and in ſome, tolerible wine. 
| likewiſe mines of filver and copper, and in ſome places 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaFures, &c. 
In this principality are ſeveral very beautiful and 
fertile ſpots, producing all kinds of grain, vegetables, 
There are 


they dig up a very beautiful red and white alabaſter. 
This principality is the property of four princes, who 
have each a privy council, counſellors at law, and re- 
gency. At Frankenhauſen there are confiderable 
ſalt-works, which have been of great conſequence to 


the town. Lutheraniſm prevails here. 
MAN'S F-E L D, 
Subje to Pruſſia and Saxony, 5 
CONTAINING 33 MILES BY 15. a 
Towns. 0 Lat. N. 1 Lon. E. Deere. 
Eiſleben £5: | 51 "39 | II 1 Sala 2 
Mansfeld "8 40 1 ©: 86-7 
Wipren | «x 43 | 11 36 | Wipper 
Leimbach 31 43 | 1x7 as | Eine = 
Bornſbet - + $2.35 108 48 | Wene 
Morunge 1 $3001 2x JO? 
Kuperferberg c 51 46 | 11 30 


Air. Soil, ea Trade, Manufaftures, Cc. 


Though this be mountainons, it has ſome rich corn- 


[ fields, excellent paſturage, large woods, chaſes, vine- 
yards, and fiſheries. 


There are mines of ſlate, which, 
being ſmelted, yields both copper and filver Eiſleben, 
the capital, is remarkable for its breweries and ſmelt - 
ing-houſes, there bcing in it and Mansfeld together, 


no leſs than 30. which turn out a 1000 tun of copper 


annually, whereof each tun contains 200 ounces of 
filver. The town contains 1000 houſes, is very popu- | 
lous, and is the center of all the buſineſs of the coun- 
try. Lutheraniſm prevails here. 


WE RNIGE RO D E, 


ol Fief of the King of Pruſſia, and ſubject to Count Stolberg, 
CONTAINING I. MILE> RY 10. 


Dy Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | "a 
Wernigerode $3 $1 in Hotheim 
Elbingerode 52-. © | iT 21] Selke 
| Fekenſtede 1-$3 4111 19 J 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Qc. 

A part of this country is mountainous, and has the 
great Gracken, the higheſt mountain in Germany. 
But the plains are exceedingly fertile in all kinds of 
grain, fruit, roots, and vegetables. The paſtures here 


| are alſo good, and they have in conſequence a fine 
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breed of cattle. Here alſo is great plenty of iron, 
lead, cobalt, free · ſtone, lime · ſtone, marle, and clay for 
making bricks. The country is of the Lutheran re- 
ligion, and very populous. The exports are corn, 
oat - meal, berries, timber, bruſh- wood, deals, oil, cattle, 
veniſon, hogs, fiſh, chalk, faltpetre, gunpowder, caſt 
and wrought iron, wrought copper, paper, cloth- ſtuffs, 
and brandy. The king, as ſovereign of the country, 


| 


not only taxes the ſabjefts, and levies ſoldiers, but 
alſo levies the exciſe in the town of Wernigerode, 
though one-tenth of that exciſe goes to- the count of 
Stolberg. The revenue of this country is eſtimated 
at 50,000 rixdollars per annum. The regency conſiſts 
of a ſecretary, a director, and counſellors, which, with 
the addition of three eecleſiaſtical counſellors, form the 


conſiſtory. There are alſo revenue and mine-courts, 


OF GERMANY 


Wes the Romans firſt invaded Germany, the na- 


tives were divided into many ſtates and principalities, 
ſome of which were governed by. kings of a limited 
power, and ſome by kings that were abſolute. Of 
their princes ſome were elective, others hereditary : 


among ſome, ariſt ocratical, and among others, demo- 


cratical governments prevailed; and when they had 
wars, either offenſive or defenſive, a number of theſe 
ſtates united under one head or general, in ſupport 
of the common cauſe. At that period they were con- 
ſidered by the Romans in the light of barbarians, 
and their naked and ſavage appearance, as well as the 
roughneſs of their manners gave them no reaſon to 
alter their opinion. Rude, however, as they were, 
they made ſuch noble exertions in defence of their li 

- berty, that the Romans thought proper to puſh their 
conqueſts no further than the Rhine and the Danube, 
on the banks of which rivers they built forts and plant- 
ed garriſons, to prevent the incurſions of the German 
rations: but, about a century after the reign of Con- 
{lantine the Great, the Germans broke through theſe 
boundaries, and diſpoſſeſſed the Romans of all Gaul, 

Retia, and Noricum, which they ſhared among them; 
but the Franks prevailing over the other tribes, 
at length eſtabliſh& their empire over all modern 
Germany, France, and Italy, under the eonduct of 
Charlemagne. The conquered German nations had 
at firſt dukes of their own, by whom they were go- 
verned; but Charles ſoon deprived them of that pri- 


— 


German ſtates, on account of his virtues. 


» 


IN GENERA TL. 


vilege, by ſetting counts and royal miſſionaries over 
them, ſtill permitting them to claim the ancient 


the empire among his family, by which means Ger- 


many became an independent kingdom, continuing in 


the line of Charlemagne till it became extinct in Ar- 


nulph natural ſon of Carlman, who had been raiſed to 


the throne, after his uncle was depoſed in 88), by the 
After him 
a Frankiſh lord, of the female line, Conrad I. was 


raiſed to the ſupreme power, who by his particular 


recommendation was ſucceeded by Henry duke of 


Saxony. In Henry II. anno 1024, the male race of 


the Saxon line ended, during all whoſe adminiſtration 
the crown had been hereditary. Conrad II. was then 


declared king by the ſtates, and was afterwards recog- 


nized emperor by the ſtates of Italy. He annexed 


Burgundy to the empire, fubjected Poland, and in 2 


treaty with Denmark, appointed the Eider to be the 
boundary of the German empire. 
came extinct alſo the Frankiſh-male line, when Lotha- 


| rias duke of Saxony was eleQed by authority of the 
| Pope 3 but this election being diſagreeable to the ſtates, 


occaſioned a war which. laſted 10-years. He was ſuc- 


ceeded by Conrad of Hohenſtauſen, and after many 


revolutions and ſtruggles with the papal power, which 
at laſt cut off Philip by aſſaſſins, the government was 


transferred to Otho of Brunſwick.z but his reigu was 


In the year 800 Charles aſſumed the title of : 
Koman Emperor; but his ſon Lewis afterwards divided 


In Henry V. be- 


ced to the imperial dignity. Frederick II. was not 
more admired for his karning and wiſdom, than his re- 
ſolution; for, though he was five times excommunicat- 
ed by three popes, he perſevered with ſuch firmneſs, that 
in the end be got Gregory IX. depoſed from the pa- 
pal chair. Theſe conteſts between him and the popes 
gave riſe to the famous factions of the Guelyhs and 


Gibellines ;' the former adhering to the papal ſee, and 


the latter to the emperor. After a reign of 38 years, 
Frederick died, or, as it is alledged, was poiſoned, in 
Italy; after which the empire remained in great con- 
fuſion for above 20 years, there being no lefs than 7 
5 competitors for the imperial dignity ; nor did it reco- 
ver from its diſtracted ſtate, till Rodolphus of Hapſ- 
burg was nominated to be empcror by the deciſion 
of the palſgrave Lewis, to whoſe choice the other 
ſtates had ſubmitted ; and he laid the foundation of 
the Auſtrian line. Rodolphus was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Albert, though Adolphus of Naſſau was ſet up 
againſt him by the eleQor of Mentz, and fell in battle 
by the hand of Albert. After many revolutions pe- 


culiar to the times, Charles V. ſon to Philip king of 


Spain was elected emperor in 1519. He is ſaid to have 
been victorious in 70 battles, and after a reign of 38 
years, retired into a convent in Spain. His brother 


Ferdinand I. who ſucceeded him, was of a more peace- 


able diſpoſition. He eſtabliſhed the aulick council of 
the empire, and uſed to aſſign ſome part of the my to 
hear the complaints of the people. 

The impe al dignity continued in the houſe of Auf 
tria til 1740, that Charles VI. died without male iſſue, 
when he was ſucceeded in 1742, by Charles VII. of 
Bavaria, who died in 1745, after a very unhappy 
reign, He was ſucceeded by Francis.I. grand duke 
of Tuſcany, who had married Maria Thereſa daugh- 
ter of the late emperor, and heireſs of his hereditary 
dominions ; by which means the Auſtrian family have 
again been reſtored in the perſon of Joſeph Benedict 
Auguſtus, their eldeſt ſon, the preſent emperor. 


The emperors, fince the hereditary line was broke, | 


have always been elected by ſuffrages: at firſt, indeed, 

by the whole body of the people, but this being found 
inconvenient and productive of confuſion, the nobility 
and great officers of ſtate, excluded the common peo- 


ple from their ſhare in the election, and took the 


whole of that buſineſs upon themſclves. The num- 


CERMAN x. 
very ſhort; for, upon ſome difference with the pope, | 
he was depoſed, and Frederick king of Sicily advan- : 
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biſhop of Mentz, Tr ere, and Cologne, king of Bohe- 
mia, duke of Saxony, palſgrave or prince palatine of 
the Rhine, and the marquis of Brandenburg; to which 
two more have ſinee been added, namely, the dukes of 
Bavaria and Hanover. This number, the emperor 1s 
obliged to keep up complcte, and failing male iſſue in 
any of them, the vacant place muſt be conferred upon 
a German prince. The electors can at no time diveit 
themſelves of that dignity, it being neither transferable 
or alienable. When a king of the Romans is at any 
time choſen during the life of the reigning emperor, 
he ſucceeds in courſe; when that is not the caſe, the 
choice is ſettled by the majority of the electors, and 
declared by the elector of Mentz, within a month 

after the vacancy had been publicly announced, by 

means of envoys and public reſcripts. The ceremony 
of the election is performed at Frankfort on the Maine, 
and the votes collected by the archbiſhop of Mentz, 


whoſe vote is aſked by the eleQor of Saxony. If the 


emperor elect be preſent, he muſt ſwear that he will 
maintain the capitulation of election, to which he 
alſo ſubſcribes, when he receives the congratulations 
of the electors, and the choice is publiſhed in the 


church. If he is not preſent, his proxy mult give 


| 


8 


bond for him, but he cannot take upon him any part 
of the adminiſtration, till every requiſite be 5 
on his part. | 

The emperor is the fountain of honour in Germany, 
and diſpoſes of all places and honours, civil and mili- 
tary, excepting ſuch as are hereditary. His ordinary 
revenue ariſes from the crown lands, fines, forfeitures, 
and confiſcations, and he is heir-general to all the 
princes and nobility of the empire, that leave no heirs 
male. There is likewiſe a general tax, to which all 
the ſtates contribute a certain proportion for the ſup- 
port of government; beſides which, upon any emer- 
gency, the ſtates a:« liable to an extraordinary tax, and 
an additional gnota of forces for the defence of the em- 
pire. The ſtates can cafily raiſe and pay 500,000 men, 
and were they unan i mous, would be more than a match, 
by land, for any of i!i-ir neighbours. 

Though the emp«ror is a Roman catholic, there is 
no obligation upon any one who fits at the imperial 
diet to be of that religion ; for, at the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia, in 1648, the proteſtants were put on the ſame 
footing with the papiſts, fince which time, religion has 
made no great diſturbance; although before that period, 
hundred thouſand Chriſtians were butchered is 


ber of cQors was at laſt reduced to 75 viz. the arch- | the quarrel. 


30 
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= G ER MANY. 


The Germans are generaly tall and well made, but ne ſalt gem and ſpring-ſalt, 88 coals 

It is eaſy to obſerve ſomething among the charaQer- | black-amber, ſulphur, quickſilver, &c. . 
iſtical of that difference in point of living and tem- In the arts, ſciences, and polite literature, the Ger- 
per, which diſtinguiſhes diſſerent nations. mans have made confiderable advances. They hare 
They have always been remarkable for honeſty 8 36 univerſities, whereof 17 belong to the proteſtants, 
integrity in their dealings, and a kind of hereditary | 17 to the papiſts, and two common to both; beſides 
boſpitality, which Julius Cæſar makes honourable | a vaſt number of colleges, gymnaſia, pedagogies, 
mention of, as prevailing among them in his time. | and Latin ſchools. The branches of literature in 
Their courage and bravery have never been diſputed; which the Germans excel, are the civil law, natura! 
and they have had the honour to give kings to the hiſtory, and the various branches of philofophy. In 
greateſt part of Europe, particularly to Great Britain | the polite arts, the French have long been acknow. 
and Ireland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, ledged to have the precedency, but the Germans are 
Hungary, Pruſſia, Bohemia, and Ruſſia. +: now allowed to be their competitors. In muſic they 
Germany is provided with all the neceſſaries and | rival Italy, and can boaſt of the works of Teleman, 
conveniences of life. It is not, indeed every where | Handel, Graun, Banche, Haſſe, &c. Their poets 
fertile, but the wants in one place are made-up by the | have excelled moſt nations in Europe in the ſuh- 
abundance in another. Agriculture is receiving daily | limity of their thoughts, and the mingled ſtrength ang 
improvements, and the lands are every year rendered ſweetneſs of their language. After the Italians, in 
more fertile, rich, and beautiful. The ſoil yields plenty | painting they claim the firſt place, and juſtly boaſt 
of all kinds of grain, as common and Turkey-wheat, | their Peter Paul Rubens, and many others. With 
rye. ſpelt, barley, oats, peaſe, beans, vetches, lentils, reſpe& to manufaQures, at preſent they make ve]. 
chiches, millet, and buek- wheat, of which it can ſpare | vets, beautiful ſilks, fine ſtuffs and half filks, a variety 
a great quantity for export. Eere alſo are cultivat- | of woollen ſtuffs, cloth of various kinds, ribbons, lace, 
ed hops, aniſe, cumin, flax, hemp, tobacco, madder, | large quantities of linen, fuſtian, embroidered work, 
woad, ſaffron, &c. with a great variety of vegetables | fine hats, and tapeſtry. T hey print cotton moſt beau 
and garden and orchard fruits. From their rivers, tifully, manufacture Spaniſh rough and ſmooth leather, 
lakes, brooks, and ponds, they have excellent ſturgeon, | and are well ſkilled in dying. They alſo make all 
 falmon, pike, carp, trout, and variety of eels, perch, | kinds of hardware, arms, and jewellery, and their mir- 
&c- and in the maritime parts, abundance of ſea fiſh. | rors and porcelain are univerſally admired. For inland 
Here are quarries of common and variegated marble, | and foreign commerce, their navigable rivers, the 
alabaſter, free · ſtone, many ſpecies of agate, cornelian, | German Ocean, the. Baltic Sea, and the Gulph of 
chaicedony, onyx, jaſper; with various ſorts of cryſtals | Venice, afford them many advantages, which they fail 
und precious ſtones, as rubics, topazes, ſapphires, eme- | not to improve as far as they can; but they have few 
ralds, chryſolites, amethyſts, granites, hyacinths, tur- | ſhips of their own, conſidering the extcut of the ma- 
qaoiſes, and carbuncles. There is alſo vitriol, allum, [ ritime part of the country. 


— 
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SiruArED between 48® and 52 N.; and 122 and 180 
E.; bounded N. by Miſaia, Luſatia, and Sileſia; E. 

by Sileſia, and the county of Glatz; S. by Bavaria, 
and Auſtria ; and W. by Bavaria and Franconia. 


BOHEMIA PROPER, 


a Leitmeritz, Sehlan, Rakonitz, Saatz, Einbogen, Egra, 
Beraun, Pilſen, Piſect, Kaurzim, Buntzel, Sctiſchau, Budwets, 
Cxaſlau, Chrudim, and Koningsgratz, ſubject to Auſtria, 

CONTAINING ZOO MILES BY 250. 


= 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | . Rivers. - 
Leitmeritz W 14 30 Elbe 
Tetſchen 30 46 | 14 45 | Ditto 
Leipa 50 40 | I5 $59 | Pulſnetz 
Auſche 50 43 | 14 4s | Branch Elbe 
Auſig : 50 41 | 14 26 | Elbe 
Schlan 50 15 | I4 28 5 
 Randnitz 50 26 | 14 40 | Elbe 
| Budyn 50 25 | 14 30 | Egra 
© . RakonitZ . | 
Saatz „1 | 13 ers 
Cadan | 50 24 | 13 38 | Ditto 
Laun 50 21 | 14 7 | Ditto 
'Ludlitz 50 #7 13 3r | Beraun 
Einbogen 30 26 | 14 51 Eger 
Carlſbadt 50 13 | 13 15 | Ditto 
Schlakenwert | 50 217 | 13 17 | Ditto 
Egra CC 
Beraun 49 $58 | 14 2x | Beraun 
Lobkowitz 49 51 | 14 19 
Pi'ſen | 49 46 | 13 40 Miſa and Watto 
Tachau 49 45 | 12 $56 | Ditto 
Mieſs 49 44 | 13 17 Ditto | 
Tauſs 49 25 | 12 9 Radbusze 
Piſeck 49 "ar | is "x |} Bance 
Winterberg 49 | 5 ] 14 © ©] Otiwa 
Crumiau 18 46 | 14 x4 | Muida 
Prague "$0 "4.1 Is Die 
Kaurzim 408 $9519 xt 
Zeſaua 49 37 | 15 12 Zaſaua 
Buntzel 50 24 | i5 14 | Gifera 
Melnick 50 22 14 50 | Muida 
Setiſchan 49 ar [14 5: | Zaſaua 
Miltſchet 49 3s [14 53 | branch Mulda 
Budweis | ag o | 14 37 | Lake Ditto 
Tabor 49 23 | 14 51 | Luonſtz 
Czaſlau 49 50 | I's 4 5 
Teutſch 44 32 | 15 50 | Zafaua 
Chrudim 199 17146 15 Branch Elbe 
Pardubuz | © 4$ 1 16 5 4 Eibe 
Koningsgratz 50 8 | 16 13 Ditto 
Jaromir 30 1816 15 | Ditto 


1 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Sc. 

This country is environed on all fides by high 
mountains, for which reaſon, though it lies high, it is 
abundantly warm, and enjoys a pleaſant wholeſome 
air. The foil is in ſome places rich, and in others 
ſandy. In the bowels of the earth are found iſin- 
glaſs, coal, allum, brimſtone, ſilver, copper, tin, lead, 
quickſilver, iron, ſaltpetre, and all kinds of marble. 


Here alſo are found diamonds, rubies, chryſolites, 


emeralds, granites, ſapphires, topazes, amethyſts, hy- 
acinths, beryls, carbuncles, jaſpers, chalcedonies, tur- 


quoiſes, and cornelians. Bohemia is a fine corn country, 


and exports conſiderable quantities. It alſo produces 
good garden fuffs, orchard fruit, excellent red wines, 
ſaffron, ginger, and calamus. 'The paſtures too are 
excellent, which feed large herds of cattle. - For the 


chaſe they have lynxes, bears, wolves, foxes, martens, 
| badgers, beavers, and otters; they have allo great 
plenty of wild fowl. 


Bohemia was the ſeat of the ancient Bo1i, a tribe of 


the Celtz, but it is now only a poor mimic of what it. 
was, or might be. It was once crowded with iubabi- 
tants, towns, and villages; but, during the inteſtine. 
religious wars, and the ſucceeding eruptions of the. 
| Swedes, they were either laid waſte or defaced, inſo- 


much, that at preſent, when they are all reckoned to- 


gether, the number does not far exceed 100. Nor is. 


there now one-tenth of the inhabitants it had before, 
for, in the year 1622, and two or three years after, 
not leſs than 30, ooo families evacuated the country, 
to avoid the perſecution which the unhappy policy of 


- | popiſh princes at that time enjoined. . The peaſants 


are now bondſmen to-their lords, who rank as princes, 


counts, and barons, which ienders them both obſtinate 


and indoleut. The city of Prague is large, but not 


| populous in proportion. It has about 90, ooo inha— 


bitants, of which, 12,000 or 1 3,000 are Jews. The 
people of quality, who cannot bear the expence of 


| living at. Vienna, chuſe to reſide here, the proviſions 


being much cheaper. The circles and towns have their 
peculiar judicatories, and the lords their hereditary aud 
feudal ones. This kingdom contributes annually to ths 
Auſtriun treaſury 5,274,488 florins. The eitabliſhed. 


J relig zion is rigid Pope ry. 
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1 
| Subject to the Houſe of Auſtria, 
CONTAINING 128 MILES BY 99. 
| Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers. 
'Oimutz | 49 32 7 37 35} Moraw 
Koenefier 49 17 | 17 41 Moraw 
Brinn 49 12 | 17 1] Zwitta and Swart 
Znaim 48 26 | 16 33 | Taye 
Iglaw 49 1o | 15 6. | Igla 
Ewanetziz 49 59 | 14 54 | Oflan 
Poln 49 15 | 15 18 | Zaſaua 
Hradiſch 149 417 44 | Moraw 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. 
' Moravia takes its name from the river Morava, or 
Moraw, which runs through it, is ſurrounded with 
woods or mountains, and is watered with a great num- 
ber of rivers and brooks. It is 1n general very fertile 
and populous, producing plenty of flax, hemp, fruit, 
garden ſtuffs, and more corn than is ſufficient for its 
internal conſumpt ; but ſome of the level tracts are co- 
vered with moraſſes, hogs, and lakes, where the water 
is unwholeſome. It alſo produces ſaffron, white and 


red wine, and fine paſtures. In the foreſts are plenty 


of game, and by the culture of bees, honey and wax. 
Here are quarries of marble, a kind of diamonds and 
amethyſts, with allum, iron, ſaltpetre, vitriol, and other 
minerals. Religion here, as well as in Bohemia, has 
made great havock among the inhabitants. Such as 
are tacit diſſenters from the church of Rome, are oblig- 
ed to conform outwardly, till an opportunity offers of 
retiring to ſome place where freedom of conſcience is 
not reſtricted to the pleaſure of prieſts. Count Zind- 
zendorf has of late headed a new ſet of non-confor- 
miſts, and retired with ſome of them, for the ſake 
of liberty, as far as America. The tolerant prin- 


ciples enjoined by the preſent emperor, will ſoon 


make a very great difference. The annual return of 
this marquiſate, is 1,856,490 florins. They manu- 
facture cloth, iron, glaſs, paper, gunpowder, &c. 


SETTLES IA, 

Comprebendinę the Principality of Ur gase, Lignitz, W:law,Glogaw. 
Ne!je, Oelſe, Sagan, Durfterberg, Trachenberg, Creſen, Oppe- 
len, Ratibor, Fagerndorf, Treppaw, Teſchin, Brieg, Schrucid- 
nitz. fawer, and Glatz. fuljeet to the King of Pra, 

CONTAINING 274 MILES BY 1099, 


Towns. La. N. L. A. | — 
Breſia _ 3 4 17 5 [Oder 
Cantz 51 216 47 | Ochlau 
DPDeterwitz Fr. 31106 45 | Weitner 
Waſſcrintz BF 


o 1 ö 


B O HE MIA. 
| S81LESIA CONTINUED. 


Towns. 1 Lat. N. | Lon. E. | | — 

— == : 

Lignitz KC | 51 1616 18 | Catzbach © 
Goldberg "4 3T T4200 'v4--- 
Luben 51 27 | x6 18 | 

- Parchwitz 51 19] 16 26 
Wolſtat e 
Nicolſtat 5x 1216 19 
Wolaw 5s 23 | 16 43 
Loubus 51 18 | 16 33 
Wintzig 51 33| 16 32 l 
Hernſtat 1 37 | 16 44 | Bartſch 
Hunſloch 51 4316 26 is 
Guran jd | SI 41 16 40 | 

| Glogaw ] 5x 50 16 16 | Oder 

| Buſkowitz 53 39 | I6 15 
Rauden 51 4116 27 
Steinau 4 51 3616 33 
Beuthen i: gal xt 
Neiſſe 50 24 | 17 <5 | Neiſle 
Otmachaw 50 2616 x5 | 
Patſchaw 50 25 | 16 323 
Joanſberg 30 19 | 16 52 F 
Jawernick 50 T9 | I6 50 
Fredberg 50 14416 52 
Weedinau 1 50, 15 1 86 $8 
Zecgenhats 159; 10 39- x 
Oclſe [i 10| 17 ar | Oclſe 
Bernſtad T3023 87-20 | Weyo 
Feſterberg . 31 1617 23 
Tribnitz 31 1717 16 
Zukwitz 51 1517 1 

Sagan | 53 47 | I5 41 | Bober 
Nanſuburg | $5- $0 | 3s 4. 
Freyſtadt | 5t 5415 47 
Munſterberg $0 39 1 46 $5 
Henrichais 50 34| 16 34 
Frankeſtein $0 431 36 a3 
Camentz 50 2816 43 
Trachenberg VV 
Prauſnetz „ 
Zulauf * 
Croſſen 32 015 35 [Oder 
Sclawa 143 $199 Wt. 
Oppelen 30 33 | $7 - 47 Oder : 
Krapetz 0 25 | 17 47 | Buding 
Ratibor 50 517 55 | Elſa 
Oderberg 29 5717 57 | 
Rubenie $0 - £43 88-39 
Jagerndorſſ 50 s } 17 25 
Leobſcietz | 50 13 | 17. 38 | Oppa 
Bindſchin % mot, 
Gubſnie 1 0 
Treppaw 50 17 88 5 
Cranditz 50 317 45 | Molire 
Benſchow 0. 07 87 48 
Hardeck 4 33 17 36 

| Wagſtat 40 49 | 17 38 

| Fulneck 49 47 | 17 26 


4 - dts tat ad a» a6 av. ins 
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'B O n E M I A. 
81LESIA CONTINUED. 


— w6Þ 


Towns. 


| Lat. N. | Low. E. | 


Rivers. © 


_—u—XxXC"X—— FR CC I —— 


=== 
Witkow 
_ Teſchin 
Jablunka 
Stockzow-w 
- Beilſkow 
Brieg 
Dinow 
Leivin 
Strulin 
Schweidnitz 
_ Reſchinbach 
Freyberg 
Streiga _ 
. Grotſha 
Nimptſch 
Jawer 
Herſchberg 
Scheideberg 
Fiſcbach 
Kupferberg 
Glatz 
Haberſwert 
Landeck 
Willſelmſtat 


Reinet 


Wanſhelburg 


Nittelwalde 


2 


| 49 


] 49 


50 


50 


40 


| 50 
-- 


50 
30 


50 
30 
50 


30 


SO 


49 


50 


1 


So 
50 
50 

i -- 
59 

Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManefaZares, 6. "op 
This country is encompaſſed with very high moun- 
tains on the weſt and ſouth, for which reaſon, the 
parts lying neareſt Moravia and Hungary, have their 
winters of a longer duration, and much more ſevere 
than in the plains. In theſe mountains are found 
agate, jaſper, and amethyſts of an uncommon hard- 
neſs and beauty; alſo cryſtal, ſtone-quarries, pit-coal, 
mines of ſilver, copper, lead, iron, and vitriol. The 
principality of Glogaw, and thoſe places which le be- 
tween Poland and the Oder, produce little corn, but 
that defect is ſufficiently ſupplied by the fertility of 
the other parts; which produce all kinds of grain, 
fruit, and vegetables. Flax, hemp, hops, madder, 
tobacco, and ſaffron, are alſo cultivated with ſucceſs. 
The woods on the mountains, conſiſting of pine, fir, 
and beech, furniſh them with pitch, tar, and roſin, 
and the larch tree yields turpentine. 
are ſupplied with cattle from Hungary and Poland, 
for there is ſcarcely raiſed in the country a ſufficient 
number for the plough, and other family purpoſes. In 
different places of the country, fairs are held, where-| 
in there is a great trade in black cattle and horſes. 
On the mountains are kept goats, and large flocks of 


30 


17 
19 
119 
19 
19 


17 
17 
17 
16 
16 


1 16 
16 
16 
116 


16 
Is 
| 55 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


17 


15 


10 


| 


Viſtula 
Ditto 


they have various kinds of 
mullet, &c. 


1 The principal manuloRturee here are of thread, 
| twine, linen, and damaſk; the printing of linen in. 


4 
* 
4 " 


Beila 


Worlitz 


The markets 


LS. 
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| ſheep, which are wm, twice — In the Oder 
they catch ſturgeon and ſalmon, the former of which 
are of a prodigious ſize. In the lakes and other ſtreams, 


” as Carp, Pike, trout, . | 


water and oil colours; the making of canvas, buckram, 
plain, ſtripped, and flowered veils, lace, paper, ſtrong 
woollen cloths, linfey-woolſey, ſerge, druggets, fuſ- 
tians, pluſh, calimancoes, cottons, ginghams, ſtock- 


| ings, and hats. The dreſſing of leather is well under- 
} ood here, and alſo the art of cutting and polifhing 
| glaſs. There are here many glaſs-houſes, powder 
| mills, iron mills, and manufactures of that metal. 


'The articles of export, are their own produce, wax, 
honey, hides, leather, and furs; and their imports, 
cattle, horſes, Poliſh-wheat, rock ſalt, wines, ſpices, 
drugs, honey, furs, &c. 

Silefia, though it was long conſidered as a part of 
the hereditary dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, was 
never conſidered as any part of the empire, nor con- 
need with its government. Upon the death of 
Charles VI. Frederick king of Pruſſia laid claim to ſe- 
veral diſtricts here, of which his family had been un- 


- juftly deprived, ever ſince the failure of the dukes of 


Lignitz, and ſupported his claim by the march of a 
well diſciplined army, which induced Maria Thereſa, 
queen of Hungary and Bohemia, to cede to Frederick 
and his ſucceſſors, both Upper and Lower Sileſia, 
Katſcher, and Glatz. In return, Frederick renoun- 
ced all demands on the queen for prior poſſeſſion, and - 
took upon himſelf the diſcharge of the Sileſian debt 
due to the ſubjects of Great Britain, Holland, and 
Brabant. Since this revolution, Sileſia has quite ano- 
ther appearance, ſeveral excellent regulations having 
been made, by which commerce and agriculture have 
been improved, induſtry excited, and ſocial inter- 
courſe among all ranks promoted. It is computed, 
that from Sileſia and Glatz, the king draws. above 

4 millions of rixdollars, although ſeveral duties are 
lowered fince he came to be ſovereigu. 

For the adminiſtration of juſtice, the king of Prof. 
ſia has erected three ſupreme courts, the ſeats of which 
are Breſlaw, Glogaw, and Brieg, each of which has 
a particular diſtrict. They take cognizance of all 
civil and criminal cauſes, and hear appeals from in- 
ferior judges in the boroughs and counties. The in- 


habitants are of different ſects. At the peace of Ber- 


3 


# 
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lin, in 1742, his mejeſty promiſed to tolerate the po- 
Pith religion, without prejudice to his own prerogative 


as ſovereign, or the peace of conſcience of his proteſ- 


tant ſubjects. This promiſe has been punctually ful- 
filled, and all parties enjoy their own opiaion and 
mode of worſhip, without the leaſt moleſtat ion. 

The capital, Breſlaw, including ns ſuburbs, 1s at 


leaſt 9 miles in circumference; in which are ſeveral | 


large and regular ſquares; and befides many noble edi- 
fices, contains a number of very elegant private build- 
ings. The governor reſides here, and conſequently 
there are ſeveral public offices, as the court of ex- 
chequer, war and domain office, &c. The fortifica- 
tions of the city are of no great importance. 0 
In the ſuburb called the Sandinad, is St. Mary's 
church, a ſpacious ſtructure; and a fplendid convent. 
with a large library, belonging to the regular Auguſ- 
tine canons. Near the Sandgate is the monaſtery of St. 
Vincent, the magnificent nunnery of St. Clare, the 
deantiſul abbey of St. Matthias, the church of St. 
Agnes, &c. The Jeſuits? college, with its ſplendid 
church, ftands on the fite of the caſtle, once the re- 
fidence of the dukes of Breflaw. The popiſh univer- 
fity is a noble ſtructure, and the Lutherans have two 
flouriſhing academies, each under the direction of ele- 
ven profeſſors, with a very celebrated grammar-ſchool. 
The exchange is an elegant building. | | 
Brieg is well fortified, and one of the largeft, hand- 

ſomeſt, and moſt conſiderable cities in all Sileſia. It 
has four ſuburbs, and a very long, lofty, and ſtrong 

wooden bridge. The principality of Brieg is one of 
the moſt extenſive in Sileſia, and the moſt productive 
in grain. The principality of Schweidnitz is alſo large 
and populous, and though it is mountainous, it pro- 
duces plenty of grain, timber, and fruit. It abounds 
in a variety of game, cattle, and pit-coal. The capital 
is a ſtrong fortreſs, and ftands in one of the moſt de- 


„ 


lightful ſpots in all Sileſia. The greateſt part of this | 


city was deſtroyed by fire in the year 1716, ſince 
' which, it has been rebuilt all of ſtone, with much more 
beauty than ever. In particular, the new town-houſe 
is a moſt elegant ſtructure. In the principality of 
Jawer, there is a mouafain called Rieſenkoppe, the 
«ſcent of which, from the foot to the ſummit, hath 
Veen eſtimated by thofe who have travelled it, at three 
German miles. On the ſummit there is a chapel, 
where mals is celebrated five times a-year. 
Herſchberg is a handſo ome, populous, and opulent 


tile ſoil, and many mineral ſprings. In Sileſia there n * 
nothing further that merits deſcription. 


ed with hills, dales, meadows, woods, and ftreams, in- 


MIA 


and bleaching- .greens, ; where every year vaſt quantities 
of cloth are whitened. : 

Lignitz is a very ancient w__ and carries on a 
conſiderable trade. | 

Great Glogaw has a 88 caſtle, and i is the 
ſeat of ſeveral courts of juſtice, viz. the war and do- 
main office, exciſe office, military treaſury, &c. 

In Upper Sileſia the ſoil is in general ſandy, aud 
in ſome places covered with large heaths and foreſts. 
The people, notwithftanding, find their account in 
tillage, the culture of wood, and the breeding of 
ſheep. In Ratibor the ſoil produces plenty of wheat, 
barley, rye, and fruit. In Leobſcietz they have a fer. 


—_Y * 


Though the county of Glatz is ſituated in Bohe- 
mia Proper, it is now in the poſſeſſion of the king of 
Pruſſia, and therefore comes more properly under 
the diviſion, of Sileſia, It is ſurrounded by rugged 
mountains, which renders it not very acceſſible. The 
whole county is extremely delightful, being variegat- 


— a. a. 1 0 at — 


terſperſed with towns and villages. In good ſeaſons, 
it produces more wheat than is ſufficient for its own 
conſumpt, and in backward ſeaſons, the neighbouring 
countries ſupply it. It has not much fruit, neither is 
the ſoil proper for culinary herbs; but it makes noble 
paſturage, which turm out to great account, There 
are are here plenty of wood, game of all kinds, and 
their ſtreams abound with large trout. In the hills 
are quarries of mill-ſtone, and alſo ftones for build- 
ing, which are exported to other countries. There 
are here marble, jaſper, topazes, cornelians, coal-pits, 
and a copper mine. Since this territory became a part 
of the Pruſſian dominions, Glatz has been greatly im- 
{ proven, and the profeſſion of Lutheraniſm revived, 
which was once the prevailing religion of the country. 

Glatz, the capital, is ſituated on the declivity of a 
hill, and moſt of the houſes command a noble and ex- 
tenſive proſpect. On the top of the hill ſtands the 
old caftle, which was formerly divided into three parts, 
called the Lower, Middle, and Upper Palace. 
| The firſt lies lower, towards the city, and contains 
a ſpacious area ſurrounded with elegant buildings; 
under them are vaults, proof againſt fire, in which ar- 
ticles of conſequence may be ſafely depoſited. The 
upper palace ſtands on the top of the rock, and has 
three courts, in one of which is. a very deep well that 
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tows, hang large ſuburbs, with beautiful gardens | 


* ; 


>. 


vida Plenty of excelle at water. This citadel has been 


* BOHEMIA N 
nuch 8 and ack garrifoued by the late them ; and, by means of a fluice, the country around 
king of Pruſſia; and, as it fands in ſight of the whole | can eaſily be laid under water. The town itſelf is 
country, an alarm may be ſpread 1 in an inſtant. The | ftrongly fortifizd, and in beauty, cleanlineſs, and or- 
new citadel is a Pruſſian work, and ſtands directly der, has been greatly improved under the Pruſſian go- 


fronting the old one, with the river Nriſſe between vernrrent, 


OF BOH EMIA IN GENERAL. 


T. Chriftian religion 1s ; faid to have bees int that he, with all his deſcendants, after the extinction 
| here in the Gth-century, and the Greek religion pre- | of the archducal houſe of Auſtria, at leaſt the male 
vailed among them, till the Romiſh mode of worthip iſſue, ſhould. poſſeſs the hereditary ſucceſſion in Bo- 
was introduced by Boleflaus. In the 1 3th century, hemia. The Lutheran Bohemians were greatly alarm- 
John Militz preached againſt the pope and the abuſes | ed by this act of perfidy, and in a fit of paſſion threw 
of the clergy, and was followed by Matthias Janow, | two of the royal counſellors out at the window, as be- 
John Huſs, Jerom of Prague, and Jacob Venomica, | trayers of their country, and created the palſgrave 
who, in the 14th and 15th centurics, oppoſed many | Frederick, king, and took up arms in their own de- 
doctrines of the church of Rome. This brought Huſs | fence. Upon this a dreadful war enſued, which end- 
and Jerom to the ftake, and put moſt of their adhe- | ed very unfortunately for the new king and his pro- 
rents, who were Bohemians, under the ban; upon | teſtant followers; for, in 1627, they were deprived ' 
which account, they were ſo irritated, that they raiſ- of all their privileges, and ſuch. as would not ſubmit 
ed a bloody war, which continued for many years. | to the Romiſh church, were obliged to leave the 
For their ſecurity, and that of their religious afſem- | country, ſo that the Romiſh church then became the 
blics, they pitched their camp on a mountain, whence | only religion. 
they obtained the name of Taborites. A part of the | With reſpect to government, "WIG is at preſeut 
malecontents, who inſiſted on the cup in the Lord's an hereditary kingdom, but it was formerly elective, 
ſupper, were called Calixtines, which they obtained in | though the flates generally kept by the family of the 
the year 1433; in other refpeRts they conformed to | deceaſt king. Ferdinand I. in 1 547, declared the 
the church of Rome. The Taborites, on the con- | kingdom hereditary by a concluſion of the diet; and 
trary, could neither be brought ovgr by allurements, it fully became ſo in 1620, fince which, the ſtates 
threatenings, nor perſecutions, to fellow their exam- | have had nothing to ſay in the matter. The ſupreme 
ple; for which reaſon they were baniſhed, and retired | officers of the empire are, the ſupreme burgrave, land- 
to Poland and Pruffia. In the 16th century, the opi- | ſteward, land-marſhal, land-chamberlain, land- judge, 
nions of Luther ſpread in Bohemia, which moſt of the | aulick feudal judge, preſident of appeals, chamber 
Calixtines joined. In 1575, Maximilian II. allowed | preſident, and ſupreme land-regiſter. The bheredita- 
every man full liberty of conſcience, which was grant- | ry officers are, the ſapreme hereditary marſhal, the 
ed in fill ſtronger terms, in 1609, by Rodolphus IT. | ſewer, the cup-bearer, and the ſteward. Since the 
and confirmed by Matthias, in 161 1, and by Ferdinand | aulick chancery of Bohemia was united to the Auſtrian, 
II. who was admitted to the throne only on condition | and. carried to Vienna, in 1749, the government of 
that he would confirm theſe privileges upon oath; but, | Prague has been aboliſhed ; but the circles and towns 
in 1617, he entercd into an agreement with Philip | have their peculiar judicatories, and the lords their 
III. king of Spain, without the conſent of the ſtates, oy and feudal ones. | 


D A L MAT I A, 


WW wen at preſent is divided among the Venetians, 
Hungarians, Turks, and Raguſans, is ſituated be- 
tween 42® and 45 zo“ N.; and between 169 45/ and 


| 4 35 E.; it is bounded by Turkey, E.; Croatia, 


. 3 and the Gulph of Venice, 8. and W.; ; compre- 
bending 9450 ſquare miles. 


VENETIAN DALMATIA, 


CONTAINING ITO MILES BY 40. 


2 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. © 
Zara | 44 232 | 16. 29 | Botiſniza 
Nona 44 25 | 16 28 | Narenta 
Soardone 44 20 | 16 34 | Cerina 

Sebenico „„ oh 
Trau as a0 L497 ny 
Spalatro | 43 $50 | 17 43- 

Cleſſa 14 017 244 
Cirlut EE 
Caſtel Nuovo 42 32 | 18 38 

Tenen 44 2017 30] Kerka 
Cataro 42 32 18 56 . 
Buda 42 17 18 341 


Air, Soil, 8 Trade, Mannfadiurer, 6 Co 
Venetian Dalmatia lies to the ſouth-eaſt of Mor- 
lachia, on the borders of the Adriatic ſea, and has 
many caſtles and fortifications, but few of them of 
modern ſtructure. 7 5 f 
The capital, Zara, is N on all Gdes by the 
ſea; but a drawbridge, defended by a fort, gives it a 
communication with the continent at pleaſure. This 
is eſteemed ſo ſtrong a fortification, as to be thought 
almoſt impregnable, a deep ditch hewn out of the 
rock ſeparates the citadel from the town. In the 
caſtle the governor reſides. His office only continues 
three years. The harbour which lies to the north, is 
ſpacious, ſafe, and well guarded. As there are no 
ſprings, the place is ſupplied by rain-water, which 
is carefully preſerved in ciſterns. This city is the ſee 
of an archbiſhop. St. Simeon is the titular faint, 
5 


to the continent by a canal. | 
ingly pleaſant, the north fide being covered with beau- 


— 


coſſin within the cathedral, covered with a cryſtal 


lid. In the churches the paintings are noble, hav- 


ing been executed by the beſt maſters. Near St. 


tains about 6000 inhabitants. 


ſome others formed by the Kerka and Botiſniza, 
which, at a ſmall diſtance, precipitate themſelves from 
the hills. Trau ſtands on a peninſula, and disjoined 
Its ſituation is exceed- 


tiful gardens, and it has fine ſuburbs on the iſland of 
Bua, having a communication with the town by means 
of a ſtone bridge, and with the continent, by means 
of three wooden ones. The harbour, which is formed 
by a bay, has depth of water ſufficient for the largeſt 
ſhips that ride there, ſheltered by two capes. Spalatro 


mountains. It is the ſtaple where all buſineſs of 
merchandiſe paſſing from Turkey to Italy muſt be 


the noble remains of Diocleſian's palace, on which the 
city itſelf is built. - The Venetians came into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of this city in 1420. 


Dalmatia, being built on a high rock adjoining to the 
ſca, and ſecured towards it by inacceſſible ſhelves and 
rocks. In the upper town is the caſtle of Sulimanega, 
and the fortified town of Haftavich : but the beſt for- 
tification is the caſtle of Cornigrad which ſtands about 


| 650 paces north of the town. 


whoſe body they pretend to ſhew, depoſited in a 


Helſa are two excellent fluted” columns, ſuppoſed to 
have been part of the temple of Juno. The * con- 


Tenen ſtands on a hill, and, from f its 1 ſitua- 
| tion, 18 conſidered as a ſtrong fortreſs. It is ſurround. 
ed by two very deep and broad natural moats, with 


ſtands alſo on a peninſula, fortified with baſtions of 
free-ſtone, but commanded by the neighbouring 


tranſacted. The harbour is large and deep, and near- 
it is a large lazaretto, where quarantine is performed. | 
Among other Roman antiquities here met with, are 


Caſtel Nuovo is one of the beft fortifications in | 


«a 1 @ a a—_ 
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DALMATIAN ISLANDS, | 
Of the ſame names with their Capitals, as under. 


— 


Dorn. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers, 

er | 45 oi 30 

Viglia 43 15 | 14 34 

Geſſa 44 33 | 15 24 

Arbe 44 38 | 14 54 | 
Groſſa 44 1015 20 

La Coronato | 44 10 | 15 18 

La Leſſa 43 40 | 37 IJ 

Leſina 43 30 | 17 31 

Corzola - [ 43 15 | 17 ** | 


_ Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mts, & c. 
Thbeſe iſlands are frequently joined together by 
bridges, and in general have good harbours. On ſome 
of them there are excellent paſtures, where large herds 
of cattle are fed. Arbe, and ſome others, produce figs 
and a delicious wine; and Leſina, ſaid to be the cele- 
brated iſle of Pharos, though rocky, produces figs, 
corn, and wine. From this iſland all Greece and Italy 
are ſupplied with ſardines. Corzola, the ancient Cor- 
eyra, produces a great variety of timber, and plenty 
of wine. It is remarkable, that in the year 1507, when 
the Turks made a deſcent upon this iſland, that the 
men, ſtruck with a panick, deſerted the capital, and 
fled into the country, leaving the women to the mercy 
af the enemy; but they, of a more heroick diſpoſition, 


defended the place and repulſed the enemy. 
VENETIAN ISLANDS, 

In the Ionian Sea, the names of which are the ſame with their Ca- 

|  fitals, as under. 

| * | ul. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers, 

Corfu 39 40| 19 3 

St, Moura 35 4510 8 

Cephalonia 38 30 | 20 45 

Zante | 37 57 [ 21 30 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, c. 


| Corfu formerly belonged to the Greeks, is about | 


45 miles by 15, and came into the hands of the 
Venetians in 1386. Of old, its naval force was con- 
fiderable ; and in Caffiope, one of its towns, there 
was a temple ſacred to Jupiter. It is exceedingly 
populous, and beſides two cities, Corfu and Caſhope, 
it has above 100 villages. Corfu is ſmall, but it is very 
Rrong by art and nature. The harbour is good, the 
arſenal well furniſhed, and its cathedral magnificent. 

The produce of the iſland is excellent oil, wax, honey, 


DALMATI 
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eitrons, and a variety of other fruit. 


3 
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St. Moura lies about 70 miles, S. E. from Corfu, on 
the coaſt of Achaia, from which it is only a mile diſtant. 
It is about 22 miles by 15. It is joined to the con- 
tinent by a bridge, and is ſaid to be abundantly fruit- 
ful and populous. Its only city, of the ſame name, is 
ſupplied with water from the continent by means of 
the above bridge; it is well fortified, and, as well as 


| Corfu, is the ſee of an archbiſhop. 


Cephalonia is ſeated on the ſame coaft, about 16 
miles S. E. from St. Moura, being about 50 miles by 
28. Although it is mountainous, yet it abounds with 
wine, oil, honey, wool, and ſilk, which furniſh mate - 
rials for a conſiderable trade. The ancient inhabitants 
are repreſented by Homer as the followers of Ulyſſes 
in his expedition againſt Troy. Ithaca, the birth-place 


of Ulyſſes, lies between it and the continent. Antho- 


ny, Cicero's colleague in the conſulſhip was baniſhed 
hither. The principal town is of the ſame name. It 
is pretty ſtrong and has a tolerable harbour. 
Zante lies 8. E. from Cephalonia, at the diſtance 
of about 15 miles. It meaſures, in perimeter, about 
60 miles, and beſides the capital of the ſame name, 
has above 4o villages. It produces muſcadine, and 
other excellent wine, but moſt of the grapes are dried 
and exported to England, Holland, and France, 
where they are known by the name of the Raifins of 
Zante. The olives are alfo excellent. N 
The town of Zante ſtands on an eminence at the 


bottom of the bay, and has an excellent harbour, de- 


fended by a caſtle, where the governor reſides. 
There are two ſmall iſlands, called Strivali, about 
35 miles to the S. E. of Zante, in the largeſt of which 


there is a convent of Greek monks. 


In the Egeau ſea, the Venetians have two fortreſ- | 
ſes in the iſle of Candia, and they have a tribute from 


the iſle of Mitto, though it belongs to the Turks. 


RAGUSAN DALMATIA, 


CONTAINING &5 MILES BY 20 ALONG TAE COAST. 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Raguſa 42 48 | 18 40 | 
Gravoſa | 42 20 | 17 30 
Stagno 4a 1018 25 
Milonta 42 38 | + 5 7 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, c. 
Raguſa is an ariſtocratical ſtate formed nearly af- 
ter the model of Venice. The chief magiſtrate, who 
is ſtiled Rector, is changed monthly, and every new 


Q 


_— SS a>. 
election is made by ſcrutiny, or by lot. Next to the 
rector is a council of 10. From the great council 
compoſed of all the nobles of the republic, that are 
above 20 years of age, .the regads are choſen, who 
have the diſpoſal of all offices civil and military, The 
little council, conſiſting of 30 nobles, have charge of 
the polity, trade, and revenues of the ſtate. Civil 


| Cauſes are decided by 6 conſuls, from whom appeals ; 


are competent to the council of 30, and from them to 
the great council. The republic has a conſiderable 
revenue and a rich treaſury ; but as they are no.match 
for any of the neighbouring powers, they pay tribute 
to the Turks out of fear, to the Venetians out of ha- 
tred, and to the pope, Spain, and the emperor, for 
protection, in cafe of need. Their little territory is 
very pleaſant, healthy, and fruitful, and their iſlands 
abound in oranges, wine, and citrous, and the ſea teems 
with fiſh, 

The capital, Raguſa, was built many years before 
the birth of our Saviour, when it had the name of 
Epidaurus. Though it is not large, it is well built, 
and has fome very noble edifices. It is defended by 
ſtrong bulwarks, and the fortreſs of St. Nicholas ſe- 


cures its harbour againſt any hoſtile attempts. The 


port of Santa Croie is ſecured on one ſide by the little 

rocky iſland of Cherima, and by the headland of the 
peninſula on the other. The latter is well fortified, 
and were that the caſe with the former, it would be 
impregnable. The city is ſurrounded with large ſu- 
burbs, and beſides a garriſon of 200 men, the burghers 
conſtantly keep guard. Gravoſa has the beſt harbour 
un all the coaſt. Its entrance is very commodious 
with reſpe& to breadth, depth, and ſecurity. The 
adjacent mountains furniſh it with moſt delightful 
proſpects of gardens, vineyards; and ſummer-houſes, 
where the Raguſans retire for their pleaſure. 


RAGUSAN ISLANDS. 


OO Towns. | | Lot. N. | Lon, E. q Rivers, 
Meiida 23 0135 273: X ; 

Auguſta 43 1217 20 | 

Caſolo - 43 20 2 6 | | 

Niizzo | _-T 45 450 18 30 | 

St. Andrew 42 32 18 31 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Cc. 
Theſe iſlands are alſo productive, and hath each its 
reſpective capital. Melida, by ſome is ſuppoſed to be 
the Melita, where St. Paul was ſhipwrecked, It has 
pleuty of oranges, citrons, wine, and paſtures, 


* A. | 
| HUNGARIAN DALMATIA 
Toons. | Eg. NV. ons Lon. E. E Mivers, 

Zuich \ | 44 30 "16 40 Gatzka 
Ottoſchatz 44 40 | 16 35 | Ditto 
Bihaez 45 20 | 17 15 | Unna 
Oſtowitz | 45 10 | 16, 45 
St. Vet | 45 25 | ts 40 | 


Air, Soil, Praduce, Trade, ManufaFures, &5c, 

The inhabitants of this part of Dalmatia are a 
branch of the Wallachians, and very ſwarthy. They 
are of a large ſize and very robuſt, naturally inured to 
toil and hardſhips, from their manner of liviug among 
barren mountains, Their principal employment is graz- 
ing, and the prevailing religion, the Greek. It is di- 
vided into 5 diſtricts, which are all under the general. 
ſhip of Carlſtadt. Zeugh, Segnia, or Senia, is a royal 


near the ſea in a black mountainous and barren ſoil. 
It contains 12 churches and 2 convents. Near thiz 
place, the people called the Uſcocs reſide; who, galled 
with oppreſſion, made their eſcape from Dalmatia. 
Their chief ſettlement was Cliſſa, but being driven 
thence by the Turks in 1539, they fixed their habita- 
tion in the mountainous tract near Zeugh, where 


they were not like to meet with much diſturbance. 


In 1616, however, complaints having been made of 
them in the neighbourhood for robberics and other 
acts of violence, they were ordered by the emperor 
Ferdinand to remove to a hill in Carniola, in the 
center of which ftands Sichelberg caſtle, and to the 
governor thereof they are all ſubject. They are a 
rough ſavage people, large bodied, intrepid, and much 


given to rapine. They ſpeak a dialect of the Walla- 


chian language, and in their religion, reſemble the 


catholics. They have an archbiſhop, biſhops, prieſts, 


and coluges or monks. Their prieſts are not prohi- 


bited to marry, but the wife muſt be of a good family, 


and ſhould ſhe die before him, he cannot ſupply her 
| place with another. Their children are not baptized 


till they become adults, and none among them go to 
confeſſion under 30 years of age. 

Ottoſchatz is a frontier fortification. The river 
upon: which it ſtands teems with excellent fiſh. That 
part of the fortreſs where the governor and greateſt 
part of the garriſon reſide, is ſurrounded with a wall 
and ſome towers ; but the other buildings which are 
mean, are raiſed upon piles in the water, for which rea- 
| ſon, they cannot aſſiſt one another without a boat. 


free town fortified both by art and nature. It flands 
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Greek church. Some of them, however, are Roman 


D ALMATI4 was ſo called from Delmium, or Delmi- 


nium, its ancient capital. It was taken and deſtroyed 


by the Romans, who ſubjected this country to their 
poke, but had great difficulty to keep it in ſubjection, 
as it revolted no leſs than 5 times. On the diviſion 
of the provinces between Auguſtus and the ſenate, 
Dalmatia fell to the latter, as one of the proconſular 
provinces ; but they voluntarily ceded it to the empe- 
ror, and at the death of Conftantine the Great, it was 
reckoned among the weſtern parts of Illyricum. It 
ſuffered extremely by the inroads of the northern in- 
raders, and was finally reduced by the Goths in their 
way to Italy. Juſtinian afterwards recovered both 
Dalmatia and Italy; but, in 1548, the Sclavi entered 
the country, and about the end of the reign of Hera- 


clius, eſtabliſned themſelves in it; after which it had 
its own kings, the laſt of whom dying without iſſue, 


left it to his conſort, who bequeathed it to her bro- 
ther Ladiſlaus, king of Hungary, upon the crown 


OF DALMATIA IN GENERAL. 


of which it became then dependant. In the wars 


which the kings of Hungary had with the Venetians 
and Dalmatians, they maintained their ground for 


| ſome time; but, in the 15th century, the Venetians re- 


duced all Dalmatia ; of a conſiderable part of which, 
the Turks have ſince diſpoſſeſſed them, ſo that the mo- 
dern diviſion ſtands as above. In general, they have 

the Sclavonian language and cuſtoms, and profeſs the 
Roman catholic religion. The air is pure and tem- 
perate, and the country as it were ſtrewed with fertile 
mountains, producing olives, vines, myrtles, and many 
palatable and wholeſome vegetables. In the bowels of 
the earth are alſo treaſures of gold and ſilver ore. The 
fertile plains are watered by rivers that have a ſhort 
courſe, though they are moſtly navigable, and theſe 
plains are covered with herds of horned cattle and 
flocks of ſheep. —The Turkiſh diviſion will be de- 


ſeribed with the other dominions weſt of the Helef- | 


pont. 


 Exrenvs from 45® to 490 N.; and from 10 to 230 
E.; bounded N. by the Carpathian mountains, which 
ſeparate it from Poland; E. by Wallachia and Tran- 


ſylvania; S. by the river Drave and Sclavonia; and 
W. by Moravia, Auſtria, and Stiria; being 300 miles 


in length and 200 in breadth. 


UPPER HUNGARY, 
Conſiſting of the following Counties, viz. Preſburg, Tran- 
chin, Arva, Turocz, Neytra, Bars, Sol, Lypeze, No- 
vi rad, Sag, Barzod, Gomer, Torna, Abavivar, Ge- 
evinar, Czepus, Saros, Unghwar, Zemplin, Chege, 
Heawwerz, Peſt, Zolnock, Bath or Baia, Bodroch, Cho- 
nat, Czongrodt, T hurtur, Kalo, Temęſware, Ugocz, 
Maromarus, and Bereg. 


PRESBU R 0, 


CONTAINING 55 MILES BY 35. 


5 4 2 N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Preſburg 48 20 [7 0 Danube 
Tyrnaw | 48 4c ] 179 42 | Moraw 
Saſgn 48 a5 | 17 10| Wagg 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufactures, &c. 
The counties into which Hungary is divided are 


ſmall provinces under counts, viſcounts, and aſſeſſors, 


who, in name of the ſovereign, hold provincial aſſemblies 
or diets. The river Danube is the line by which it is 
divided into its two conſtituent parts. In the county 


of Preſburg, the ſoil about Tyrnaw is the beſt, though - 
in general it would be abundantly fertile, were the 


produce almoſt every year not damaged by a mill-dew. 
The capital, Preſburg, is a royal free city, ſeated at 
the foot of a mountain, upon which there ſtands a 
caſtle. The air here is ſaid to be more wholeſome 


than in any other town in Hungary, and the ſituation, 


to be exceedingly agreeable. The kings, fince Fre- 
derick I. have been always crowned in the cathedral 
dedicated to St. Martin. Here alſo the diets are 
held, and the treaſury office for Hungary kept. 


Tranchin 48 55 i7 58 
I Leopolſlat 


H UN G A A F., 


Here alſo they have a chapter of 14 regular canons; 


a Jeſuits' college, with a ſeminary and church; beſides 
threeother convents and churches, a Lutheran church, 
and proteſtant ſchool. This city is of great antiquity, 


but ill built, and of itſelf would make but a poor ap- 
pearance : but its ſuburbs are large, and that on the 


ſouth eſpecially, is very handſome. It is famous for its 


tumulus regius on which the king, immediately after 


his election, being ſeated on horſeback, brandiſhes St. 

Stephen's ſword towards the four cardinal points, to 
ſhow that he will defend the country againſt all its ene- - 
mies. The caſtle ſtands on a pleaſant eminence, 200 


paces welt of the city. It is of a quadrangular form, 
with four towers exactly fimilar at the corners, where 
the crown and other regalia of Hungary are kept. In 


ſome of the apartments, there are excellent paintings, 
and the proſpect over the vaſt plain is very delightful, 


JJ. 
CONTAINING FO MILES BY 40. 
Towns. _ [ Lat. N. [ Len. E. [ Rivers. 


Wagg 


17 $52 | Ditto 


48 45 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufagures, e. 
This county lies N. of Preſburg, and E. of Moravia. 
Its capital is of the ſame name, and is noted for batis 


and mineral waters. The town ſtands on the top of a 
rocky hill and has a bridge over the Wagg. Its ſitua - 
tion makes it conſpicuous at a great diſtance, and a 


ſtrong caſtle by which. it is defended, renders it almoſt 
impregnable. The baths are about a mile diſtant 
from the town, and much frequented. The hot wa- 
ters are ſo common here, that the inhabitants find 
them by digging pits; and ſome of them are ſo near 


the banks of rivers, that while they are ſweating in 


the baths, they can reach the cool ſtream in the river. 


Leopolſtat was built in 1665, after Newhauſel was 


taken by the Turks. It is a ſtrong fortreſs, about 11 
miles 8. by W. of the capital. 7 
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A R V A, 
CONTAINING 24 MILES BY 12. 

This county lies along the foot of the Carpathian 
mountains. Its capital, and only town, Arra, 1s 
pn on the Wagg, in 49? 19' N. lat. and 18 
120 E. lon. and is defended by a caftle on a hill. 
Its diſtance from any port effectually prevents it from 
commercial intercourſe. The air is thought healthy, 
and the ſoil ps excellent | 


T 


V2 0-0 2, 
CONTAINING 27 MILES BY 25. 
SE . Lat. N.] Lon. K. Rivers. 
Turocz - 149 25 | 18 20 | Gran 
RNs 148 835 18 33 | Ditto 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, N. anufuduret, Sc. 
The county town, Turoca, has nothing in it remark- 
able; but Cremnitz is famous for its gold mines that 
have been worked for above goo years. It is defend- 


cd by a ſtrong caſtle, and ſuppoſed to ſtand upon 


the higheſt ground in Hungary. The gold ore is of 
various colours, but the white, with black ſpots, is 


| accounted the beſt. A ſmall rivulet which runs 7, 


the town is divided into ſeveral channels, which run 
continually over the ore, to clear the metalline from 
the earthy particles. 


N E X IT R A, 


CONTAINING 45 MILES BY 30. 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Neytra 48 30 18 20 | Neytra 
Newhauſel 48 10 | 18 18 | Ditto 

Seytna 48 1118 © | Danube 
-Gutta | 48 -$ 1-27 -. 48 Danube and Wagg 
48 17 34 | Wagg 


Frieſtadt 4 45 | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. 


Neytra, the capital of this province, is the ſee of 


a biſhop. Newhauſel lies in a marſhy plain, but well 
fartified. The works repreſent a ſtar with ſix points, 
each defended with a high raiſed baſtion, ſurrounded 
with a large ditch filled with water; and the entrance, 
which is by two gates, are each defended by a balf- 


moon. In 1663, the Turks took it after a long kege ; 


and, in 1685, it was recovered by the duke of Lorain, 
who found in it 100 piece of braſs cannon, and an im- 
menſe booty. Frieſtadt is a large handſome town, 
with a firong caſtle, and good denn About 15 miles 


H U N 8 A R FV. 
| from that town, at Banca, there are 1 5 hot baths, 


Koningfberg | 


249 


the waters of which caft out a white ſediment, . that 
in a moment dyes ſilver and copper as black as ink. 


SAT 


CONTAINING 35 MILE3 BY 22. 


Tores. | | Lat. N. 1. Lon. 8. 4 E Rivers. 
Barſenberg n '52 {Grn -- 

{| Barcam F 
Schemnitz 43 32 | 18 43 | Danube 
Giaſtitten 48 35 | 18 $56 8 
Eiſenbach 43 23 | 18 34 | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, Sc. 

Of the capital, Barſenberg, which is built on a hill, 
little can be faid. The moſt remarkable place is Schem- 
nitz, by far the handſomeſt of all the ſeven mine 


| towns. Its ſituation on a rocky hill renders the ſtreets 


The Lutherans have here three handſome 
churches, and the town is defended by three caltles, 
from one of which it is entertained with muſic thrice 
a-day. But what renders this place famous, is 6 ſilver 
mines, wherein 200 men are conſtantly employed. 

Some of theſe mines 8 alſo _ 1 and ame- 
thyſts. 


uneven. 


8 0 E, 
CONTAINING 28 MILES BY 27. 

Towns. | Lat. N. | Len. E. | Pivers. 
Newiol a9 o | 18 20 | Gran | 
Hermgrundt 49 20 | 18 © | Neytia 
Stubu 38 418 35 | 
Attſol | 48 30 [me 20 

49 $5 | 17 52 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Man fadures, & 
The capital, Newſol, is a handſome town, 5 has 
a ſpacious piazza; at the upper end of which there is 


a fine tower. It is defended by a caſtle, in which the 
| Lutherans have a church covered with copper. 


But 
what renders this place particularly famous, is its ex- 
cellent mines of iron and copper, from which the em- 
peror draws above L. 200,000 ſterling per annum. At 
Hermgrundt they have a mineral that produces white, 
green, blue, and red tranſparent vitriol. They have 
alſo ftones of a beautiful green and blue, upon which 
turquoiſes have been found. They have alſo two 
ſprings of vitriolate water, which turn iron into cop- 
per in fourteen days, and the older and more infig. 
nificant the iron, the purer the copper. All the reſt 

of the mine towns are noted for their baths and other 
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peculiarities, but the mines of ſome of them are mock | B AR z O D, 
alan me: FRE 5 3 * er ee ee 57 mute ar 2t. 
f L Y P E 4 E, 3 Tocunt. FIN | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. FEY 
Tr, | | Lat. N. Lon. E. | Revere. Tokay e 1: 22 oO Teife n 
— — — n — ͤ— Cloth 48 18 22 20 | Ditto 
Lyyeze — 1 18 40 | | 
Libiten | 49 , 24 | 18 49 | Gran | 


| | Arr, Soil, Produce, Trade ManufaBurez, Se. 

Air, Soil, Produce Trade, ManufaBurer, ec. | The moſt conſiderable place in this county is To. 

Neither in this county, or in its capital, is there kay, both on account of its pleaſant ſituation, and ity 

any thing remarkable. Libiten is the ſeventh of the | excellent wine, which'in flavour and ſtrength exceeds 

mine towns, but the mines are much decayed, though | every other kind produced i in Europe. This ſpot of 
they {till yield ſome copper and ſilver. 8 land is but ſmall, but were it properly cultivated, the 
1 produce would be ſufficient for all the high tables in 


N OVIGRA D, Eh” | Europe. The town ſtands on a marſhy plain in an 
CONTAINING 28 MILEs BY 18. 5 iſland formed by the Teiſſe and the Bodrock, and is 
Toms. Tat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers. | defended by a ſtrong citadel. Near this place has been 
Novigrad s o| x9 30 | Danube 9 5 | found an earth called Bolus Tocavieuſis, much  eſteem- | 
. 1 47 44% 0 84 ed for its medicinal yirtues, 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Sc. | GC O ME Ki 


The capital, Novigrad, is well fortified, and has a Its capital, Gomer, lies in 492 5'N. lat. and 19 E. 
Nrong caſtle built on a rock, and ſurrounded with a | lon. ſeated on the river Gaco, and is its only town. 
ditch 35 feet deep, cut out of the ſolid rock. About 


18 miles N. E. from this town, ſlands the fortreſs of | T O R N A, 

Filleck, on the top of a rocky hill, acceſſible only by | _____ CONTAINING eee . 
one paſſage, which admits but of a ſingle perſon at | _ Towne _ | Lot. N. | Lon E. | Rivera. 
time. It is fortified by a caſtle and ſtrong walls, but | Torna ö | 49 20 | 19 38 | Sayo 
as all ſupplies can be eaſily intercepted, it has often | Zendre 48 53119 27 
been taken and retaken. Over againſt Vaceia lies the #6; Soil, Produce, Trade, Man ee, os, 

illand of St. Andrew, in the Danube, containing about | The capital, Torna, ſtands on a rifing ground, and 
6 miles by 3+: 95 is well fortiſied. Zendre is only a ſmall town, but it 
3 3 WT. A G, 3 is defended by a ſtrong caſtle. 
L Toons. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers. | : 
Sag | 48 3+ | 20 45 | lbola 8 A B A v I V A R, 
_ | 48 24 20 40 Agria by | CON TAINING 30 MILES BY 24. | 
h 3 Towns. | Tat. N.] Lon. E. « ot Roms, © 
as Soil, Subs. Trac, Manu fadurer, Oe. | === — — —ͤ—— ; — 

Of this county, or its capital, little can be ſaid; e | 3 wel 19 1 Horto 
but Agria is the ſee of a biſhop, and one of the ſtrong - 5 55 
eſt places in Hungary. It has regular fortifications, Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Cc. 


and defended by a caſtle on a hill, on the other ſide of | Caſſovia is the moſt remarkable place in this coun - 
the river. Soliman II. in 1552, beſieged it with 70,000 | ty. It was formerly the capital of the kingdom, and 
men, and 50 piece of cannon, but was obliged to raiſe | though ſubje& to the kings, was governed in the form 
the ſiege . Mahomet III. was more ſucceſsful in 1596, | of a republic. It is well fortified, and has one of the 
but he loſt 60,000 men in the ſiege, before he took it. | beſt arſenals in the kingdom. Both the German and 
_ Ja 1685, the imperialiſts retook it, after three years | Hungarian languages are ſpoken here, and the miniſters 
blockade, and 10,000 Turks had died of hunger and | preach in both alternately in the great church. It is 
diſeaſes. The imperialifts found in it 150 piece of | governed by a deputy from the emperor, upon which 
eannon, 7 mortars, and plenty of amunition, account it is much frequented by perſons of quality; 


* 
Þ P ” 
- 
- 


Air, however, is not healthy, and the wine being tinged 


with chalk or lime, cauſes lameneſs, if drunk at the . 


place of its growth, but it puriſies itſelf * _ 
tion, and is much in requeſt. 


GEWINAR, 


CONTAINING 24 MILES BY 15. 


Towns. | Lat. N. Lon E. Hivers. 
Schmelniz 49 09 30 | Hernach 
Leutſch 49 20 9 31 Raiſitz 


Air, Soil, Prodi, Trade, Mitre, He. 
In this county there is nothing remarkable. The in- 
babitants are for the moſt part Lutherans. In Leutſch, 


they have a good inland trade, and are r courteous 
to ſtraogers.. 


5 ag 


— 


ee 
CONTAINING 20 MILES SQUARE, 

The chief place, Kermurk, is ſituated in 490 597 N. 
lat. and 200 13“ E. lon. Part of this county belongs 
to Poland. =] | | 

S AR O $8, 
CONTAINING 15 MILEs BY 28. 
Lon E. | 
20 II 
20 14 


2 


Towns. 


Saros | 
FEſperies 


. Rivers. 


10 
8 


49 
M0 


Horto 
Ditto 


Air, Soil, Nader Tr . — Se. | 
The capital, Saros, is defended by a caftle which 
gives name to the county. 
Eſperies is a ſtrong town, and particularly noticed 
for its ſalt mines. The veins are ſo large, that pieces 
| have been found of 10,000 pound weight. The mine 
is cold and moiſt, yet the ſalt is not eaſily diſſolved. 
The large pieces are of ſeveral colours and ſhapes, ſome 
of a delicate blue, others of a tranſparent yellow, and 
| lome of them ſo hard and clear, that they cut them 
into various figures like eryſtal. Near this mine there 
are two ſprings of ſo malignant a nature, that to drink 


of them f is immediate death; they are n wall- 
ed up. 


Pn 


CONTAINING 36 MILES BY 28, 


| Towns. Lat. N. | Lon. E. | | Rivers. 
Vaghwar 48 40 1 4| Ung TOE, 
Dobonka Ho 40 | 20 44 | Ditto 

Waſna 5 148 56% 21 4 | Bodrock 


n UN G A R v. 
and is one of che beſt built towns in the kingdom. The | 


232 


24, Sail, Prodite, Trade, Manufa&ures, Se. 
This county takes its name from the river on which 
the capital ſtands. It received an imperial garriſon in 
1685, which found count Teckley's treaſure and ef- 


fects, he being at that time detained by the Turks. 
The town is ftrong, but otherwiſe inconſiderable. | 


ZEMPLIN, 


CONTAINING 48 MILES BY 30s 


1 - It has only one town of the ſame name with the 


county, ſituated in 48* 34“ N. lat. and 205 46 E. 
lon. between the Teifſe and the Bodrock, about 14 
miles 8. E. from Calovia. 


CHEGE, 
CON TAINING 69 MILES BY 28. 
2 Lat. N. | Lon, B. * 5 Rivers. - 
Chege 45 o | 20 4x | leiſſe 
Kalo | 47 $8 27 | Curia 
Little Warradin 48 2c| 20 49 | Kalo 


Air, Soil, Produe, Trade, ManufaQures, Cc. 
The towns ' in this county are very ſmall. In an 
iſland on the river Graſna, there is a fort called Ecziet; 


and in an iſland on the river Teiſſe, there 1 18 another 


called St. George. 
H E W E C 2. 


CONTAINING 26 MILES BY 24. 


Towne. | Tat. N. ] Ton. E. | _ Bivers. 75 
Hewecz | = 35 | 19 20 Jarno 4 
_ 47 26 19 Wiz - 


There is nothing i in this county FR merits deſcrip 


q tion. 


. 
CONTAINING 57 MILES BY 35. | 
Its principal place is Peſt, in 400 58' N. lat. and 
199 E. lon. It ſtands on the other fide of the Da- 
nube, over againſt Buda, with which it has a com- 
munication by a bridge of boars, half a mile in length. 
The town is large, built in the form of a ſquare, and 


its walls and moſques have a fine n., when 


viewed at a diſtance. 


2 OLN OC K, 
CONTAINING 40 MILES BY 26. 
It has only one place of any importance, of the 
ſame name with the county, ſituated in 47 10! N. 
lat. and 200 10' E. lon. at che confluence of the Za- 


{ guia and Teille, It is a very ſtrong town, capable of | 


H UNG 


P PY . 


B32 


* 


* a eairifon of 4000 men, and is almoſt | 


encompaſſed by the rivers. On the ſouth ſide of the 
county lies the campus cummanorum of the ancients. | 


BATH OR "#4 ©. 


CONTAINING FS MILES BY 33. 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. . 
Coloczua 46 44 | x5 14 : Danube 
Bathmonſter 46 24 | 19 18 | Tciſlc 
Paid 46 20 | 19 16 

46 10 l 20 0 


Baja 1 | 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade,  Manufa@ures, Oe. 


Colocza is the ſee of an archbiſhop, to witch the 


epiſcopal ſee of Bathmonſter is now united. 


BODROCH, 


' CONTAINING 50 MILES BY 40. 


Towns = Lat. N. Lon. F. ] Rivers. 
Bodroch 46 1019 bo Danube 
Segedin 46 12 20  Teiſſe 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Ts. 
Around the capital, Bodroch, there are excellent 
paſtures. 
Segedin is a ſtrong town, and a {places of the great. 
eſt * in the . 


CONTAINING 55 MILES BY 20 ALONG THE COAST. . 
1 Lat. N. | Lon. E. | 


Towns - Rivers, 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaSurer, 22 | 
Giula is a ſtrong fortreſs, and Great Warradin is . 
| Metropolitan city ſurrounded with good fortifications, 


| | The adjoining fortreſs is a regular pentagon, well for. 


tified, and defended by a deep and broad moat. 


CONTAINING 30 MILES SQUARE, - 


© Towns, | Lat. N. Lon E. Rivers, 
Thurtur 147 220 45|T eifſe . 
St. Nicholas 46 50| 20 39 | Kal 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &5c. 
| The capital is but an inconſiderable city, but St. 


Nicholas, about 12 miles S. of it, is a well fortified 
place. 


"M0 1. o, 
CONTAINING 48 MILES BY 36. 
Towns. : | Lat. N. Lon. E. 1 | Rivers, 
| Debrezin | 47 23 _ 12 | Kalo 
| Bichor | 46 13 5 | Ditto 


Ar, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, 8 „ 
Debrezin is a ſtrong fortreſs. It was taken by the 


Turks in 1684, but retaken by the imperialiſts that ve- 


ry year. Bichor is alſo a fortified town, with a | bridge 
| over the Kalo. . 


7 E ME S WAR E, 


| CONTAINING ro5 MILES. uv 98. 


BY . Towns. Lat. NV. Lon EB. | "Dian 
Chonat | a6 13 o | Merich | Temeſware 145 48 | 21 10 Temex 2 
Arad 45 7 48 | | Lugos | 45 48 | 22 © | Ditto 
55 | | I Kaſanſebes 45 32 | 22 20 | Ditto 

Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. Almas 45 T0 | 21 55 | | 

Chonat is the ſee of a biſhop. On the Teifle, a | Orfova 44 50 | 22 10 | Danube 
little before it falls into the Danube, there is a ſtrong Vepalanks „„ 
fortreſs, the only one in the county. There is ano- | Bre 45 10 20 10 | Ditto 
ortreis, the only one in the county. ere is ano- Betzkevet | 45 a8 | 19 38 


ther town in this county, called Lippa, fituated on the | 


river Merich, in lat. 46* 3o' N. and in lon, 3 10 20), E. 
which was ceded to the Turks, by the treaty of Carlo- 
witz, becauſe it was reckoned to belong to the coun- 
ty of Temeſware, which was alſo ceded by the ſame , 
treaty. 


. 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa#ures, c. 
This is a large county, and it has been ſubjected to 
many viciſſitudes in following the fortune of its capi- 
tal, a ſtrong and important town, and formerly thought 
impregnable by means of its ſituation in a moraſs, 


| which renders it inacceſſible, unleſs it be dried up 


for want of rain. Afﬀter it had been in the hands of 
the imperialiſts and Turks ſeveral times, it was at laſt 
finally taken from the Turks, by prince Eugene, in a 
dry ſeaſon, but not before he had thrown ſeveral thou- 


[ ſand bombs into the place. With it alſo Lippa fell 


Ee 
CONTAINING 39 MILES BY 24. 

Towns. 1 Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Czongrodt 146 as | 20 16 Teiſſe 
Giula 23 46-28 | Kalo 
Grand warrad 46 221 5] Feketekeres 


to the conqueror. 


= HUNG 

N [ 
CONTAINING 32 MILES Ir 16. 

It has only one town of any importance, of is 


{ame name with the county, ſituated upon the Teiſſe, 
in 47 39' N. lat. and 22 11“ E. lon. 


M A R O M A R Us, 


CON TAINING 36 MILES BY 12. 


—— | Lat. N. [ Lon. E. | 3 
Maromarus 2 21 ö 
Segeth 48 4 


Air, Sail, Produce, Yak, ManufaBuree, 8 . 
| The capital ſtands on the frontiers of Tranſylvania, 
and has good fortifications. In the neighbourhood 


are ſalt-mines, which reſemble marble, and a ſpring | | 


which changes 1 iron into copper. 


B E R E G, 


CONTAINING 40 MILES BY 33. | 
5 Towns. | Lat. N. | Len. E. Rivers. 
Bereglas 47 39 | 21 53 Teiſſe 
Mungats 47 49123 © | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa8ures, Sc. 

Of this county, Bereglaſs is the capital, but Mun- 
gats is the moſt conſiderable, being the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſs in the kingdom. It ſtands on a rock encompaſſed 
with moraſſes, and conſiſts of three caſtles, one above 
another, each ſurrounded with a trench cut out of the 
rock, and the higher commanding the lower. 
One of the greateſt curioſities in Upper Hungary. 
is a cavern in a mountain near the village Szelitze. 
The entrance to this cavern fronts the ſouth, and is 
18 fathoms high and 8 broad; its ſubterranean paſ- 
ſages conſiſt. entirely of ſolid rock, and, winding round, 
extend farther ſouth than has hitherto been explored. 
As far as has yet been diſcovered, the height is in ge- 
neral 50 fathoms, and the breadth 26: but the great- 
eſt curioſity ſeems to be, that in the middle of winter, 
the air within the cavern is warm; and in ſummer, 
when the heat of the ſun without is ſcarce ſupport- 
able, the cold within is ſo intenſe, that the top is co- 
vered with icicles that ſpread into ramifications and 
form very curious figures. When the ſnow melts, in 
ſpring, the infide of the cave, where its ſurface is ex- 
poſed to the ſun, emits a pellucid water, which imme- 
diately congeals as it drops, thus forming the icicles; 
and the water that falls from them on the ground, 


ARY. 


It is obſerved, FI BY greater the heat is ako, 


| the more intenſe is the cold within ; 


and in autumn, 


when the nights grow cold, and the heat of the day 


begins to abate, the ice in the cave gradually diſſolves, 
ſo that by winter no traces of it are to be ſeen, nor 
any more cold felt. At this time it becomes the re- 
treat of prodigious ſwarms of flies, gnats, bats, and 
owls, and even of foxes and hares : but they all leave 
it in ſpring, when the cold renders it no longer ten- 
able. This mountain rifes to a great height, and on 
the ſouthern fide there is excellent paſturage. 
\ ; 

LOWER HUNGARY, 


Confiffing of the following Counties, lying on the S. ſide off 


the Danube, viz. Comorra, Muzzon, Sopron or Edea- 
bury, Sarwar, Salawar, Veſperin, Javerin or Raab, 
Gran or Strigonium, Alba Regalis, Pelyez Buda or 
Offen, Egzard, Zizeth, Zolna or Tolna, and Baran- 


? 


eo MOR R A, 
CONTAINING 28 MILES BY 22. 


| This territory is compoſed of a great many iNlands, 


| formed by a river of the ſame name and the Raab. 


The capital, Comorra, lying in 47 52' N. lat. and 
1 45 E. lon. is a large handſome town, and ſo well 
fortified that the Turks, after many attempts, were 
unable ever to take it. It is almoſt encompaſſed by 
the Danube and Raab, over the former of which it has 


a bridge. From the city there is a very pleaſant vieẽ- 


of the neighbouring country and rivers. The inha- 


bitants are moſtly Hungarians, very rich, and of the 


. 
1 u 2 20 N, 


CONTAINING 28 MILES BY 16. 


Tess. Lat. N. | Lon. E. | 12 1 8 
Muzzon 47 717 55 | Danube 
Orar 47 5017 56 | Leitha 


Ax, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&urcs, Ee. 


O rar lies in an ifland formed by the Leitha and 


Danube; both it and Muzzon are well fortified, aud, 
on account of moraſſes, are difficult of acceſs. 


 SOPRON OR EDEN BURG, 


' CONTAINING 36 MILES BY 30. 


1 


S. E. from Vienna, in lat. 47 44 N.; Jon. 17 22 


freezes in an inſtant. 


E. Here the flates of Lower Huogary aſſemble. 


3 8 


Tu ub AA Y. 


The new Siddler ſea, or lake, i in this county, is thou 
German leagues broad and ſeven long, and is ſurround- 
ed with many ſmall towns and villages. 


„ ARW AK 


CON TAINING 38 MILES BY 26, 


—_———. 


Towns. It. N. Lon. 5 | . 
Sarwar 9 47 2017 Raab 
Herment 46 F517 35 | Guntz 
St. Godart 46 16 18 | Raab 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M, anufadture: . Ee. 
Herment is ſuppoſed to be the Cormadinum and 


Pretorium of the ancients. St. Godart is a ruinous 


town, and only noted for a great victory obtained over 
the Turks i in 1664, 


TSALAWAKL 


CONTAINING G4 MILES BY 28. 


Eo Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Salawar = 46 - Bs Muhr 
Kaniſba 46 22 7 ay 


Air, Soil, Produce, T rade, b Sc. 
Kaniſba lies near the frontiers of Stiria, and is a 
ſtrong town in the middle of a marſh. It was taken 
by the Turks in 1600, and reſiſted many ſieges, till at 
Jaſt it was recovered by the imperialiſts, after a long 
blocade, in 1690. 


ST KEFELLIM 


CONTAINING 40 MILES BY 3O, 


Towns. [ Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
 Weifburn [ 47 87 | 18 47 | Platten Sea 
Papa 147 2017 x6 | Marchaltz 


Air, Soil, Produce, Nl 1 Ec. 
Weiſburn is defended by a fort on a neighbouring 
hill. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who claims an excluſive 
privilege to crown the queens of Hungary, to whom 
he is chancellor. The lake Balaton, or Platten Sea, 
the Voleza of the ancients, is 48 miles by 7. It teems 


with fiſh, and is well guarded by ſeveral n The 


river Zarwidza iſſues from this lake. 


JAVERIN OR RAAB, 


CONTAINING 44 MILES BY 25. 


©. Towns. | Lat. N. | Lun E | Rivers. 
Raab- * 47 45 | 18 9g | Danube 
Torta 


47 56 | 18 239 | Raab 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, n Ee. 


is the ſee of a biſhop, and is well fortified. It is com- 


| manded by a neighbouring hill which is undermined, 


and can be blown up at pleaſure ; and at a di iſtance, 
they have a watch tower. It is ſurrounded with- a 
champaign country, and has two bridges, one le: ding 
to Auſtria, and the other to Alba Regalis. The 
Turkiſh meſſengers wait here for their diſpatches from 
Vienna. 


GRAN OR STRIGONIUM, 


CONTAINING 37 MILES BY 22. 


Towns, | Lat. N. | Lon, E. | Rivers, 
Gran :.- I 47. -30 4 uh 37 | Danube 25 
Vicegrad 247 a6 3 22 241 | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M. annfafures, fc. 


Gran is a very conſiderable town, and the ſee of an 


archbiſhop. It has many noble ſtructures, of which 


and the palace, are moſt to be admired. It is divided 


| into Upper and Lower, both walled, and has two 


large towers joined by a wall, fortified with ſeveral 


redoubts; a ditch flanked with hewn ſtone ; a ter- 


race encompaſſed with ſtrong paliſadoes ; and four 


commands the town, is alſo fortified. 
Vicegrad is a ſtrong town, defended by a caſtle on 


| ALBA REGALIS 


CONTAINING 34 MILES BY 28. 
ſeated on the Sartwitz, in 47% 15' N. lat. and 19 2 


fide ; and on the other it is fortified with three baſtions, 
and other works. It is joined to the firm land by three 
cauſeways, and was formerly noted for the coronation, 
reſidence, and interment of the kings, from whom it 
took its name. 


| PELYEZ BUDA, OR OFFEN, 


CONTAINING 34 MILES BY 18. 


— 


| | Towns. 


| Lat. N. . Lon, E. _ | Rivers. 


| Alloſſen 


jo EP 5 33 Danube 
47 4 21 Ditto 


The capital, from which the county takes its name, 


the cathedral of St. Stephen, the archbiſhop's caſtle, 


A a wa acc uu / co ðᷣ . ˙˙iut!t! TTL LC LET 


great points, like ravelins. St. Thomas' Hill, which 


a rock of difficult acceſs. The ruins of an ancient fa- 
bric of arches conſtructed of ſquare ſtones are ſtill to 
| be ſeen here. | 


The capital city and county are of the ſame name, 


E. lon. It lies among marſhes, which defend it on one 


© foo 


rc 


A VNGOKRY. 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Nſarufuurte, &c. 


The capita], Buda, conſids of an od and new city. 


Old Buda, in which there is nothing to be ſeen but ve- | 


nerable ruins, and ſeveral Roman antiquties. 1s fituated 
in a plain, which extends from the fuburbs of New 
Buda, as far as the Pilis Mountains and the Danube. 


New Buda was built by Bela IV. and is a royal free 


town, ſeated on a mountain oa the Danube. It was 
once the capital of the Kingdom, the reſidence of the 


court, and the largeſt and beſt built town in Hun- 


gary ; but it has been greatly reduced by its being | 
frequently beſieged, taken, and deſtroyed. Its prin- 


cipal church is that of the Virgin Mary, near which | 
the Jeſuits have a college and ſeminary. The Car- | 


melite Nuns have convents here, and the Franciſcans 
ſeveral churches. It is ſurrounded with walls and 
moats, and is well fortificd; it has alſo a ſtrong caſtle 
near it. It has three ſuburbs, the Newſtift, the Waſ- 
ſarſtadt, and Reiſenſtadt. In the ſuburbs of the two 
latter, are five warm baths ; the principal of which, 
called the Emperor's, is built in the manner of the 
Rotunda at Rome, with a large aperture in the center 
of the dome, beſ+!es ſeveral ſmall ones round the cu- 
pola for admitting more light. The wine produced 
on the neighbouring hills is red, and ba an excellent 
quality. 
About three half miles below Buda, is the i0and of 
Eſepel, in the midſt of the Danube, and ſurrounded 
on both ſides by ſmall iſlands. There 1s a promontory 


near it covered with woods and vines, projecting into 


the river; and in its neighbourhood, a pleaſant and | 


fruitful plain, about five miles in circumference, con- 
taining the ſeat of Prince * who often re- 


ſided here. 


K 
CONTAINING 26 M3LES BY T3. 
The chief place is the town of Dombe, fituated in 
46* 44' N. lat. and 21 22 E. los. almoſt ſurround- 
ed by the river Zarwidza. | 


* £.4.:0-2:T 


255 


CONTAINING 42 MILES BY 42. 
The chief place is of the ſame name with the county, 
ſituated in an iſland, formed by the Alma and the 


Drave, in 46“ N. lat. and 190 35“ E. lon. It 


is a very ſtrong town, encompaſſed with marſhes on 
three ſides, and on the land- ſide there is only one paſ- 
lage to it, which is defended by two large baſtions. 
| It has aiſo three walls and three ditches, and a Rrong 

caitle beyond the iſland. 


; 


F ZOLNA OR TOLNA, 


þ 
o CON TAINING 4O MILES BY 24. 


5 Toon. Lat. N. Lon. . | Rivers, © 775 
Zolna 46 31 20 45 Danube 
Bataſk 46 23 20 a5 | Zarwidza 


Air, Soil Produce, Trads, 8 Oe. 


| The capital, Zolna, was anciently called Altinu m 


where the Romans were defeated by the Huus, and 
40, ooo of them put to the _—_ 


td 
4 


B AR AN w] A H R,. 


. CONTAINING 76 MILES BY 21. 


md 


Teuns. | Lai. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
| = 

| Barenwhar 46 8s | 20 40 Drave 
Mohatz 36 18 20 40 | Danube 
Five Churches 46 10 20 5 | Keorit 


5 Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ ures, Oc. 
Mohatz is only a ſmall town, but it has been made 
remarkable by the defeat and death of Lewis II. king 
of Hungary, in 1526; and by the defeit of the prime 
viſier, and the Turkiſh army, by the duke of Lorain 
in 1687, upon the ſame ground where Lewis had becn 
defeated. Five Churches is the ſee of a biſhop, and 


took its name from five magnificent churches it once 


| contained At the mouth of the Drave there is a 


fortreſs called Darda which covers one end of the 


bridge of Eicek. 


OF HUNGARY 


Tlvncanr, the ancient Pannonia, had its name from | 
the Huns, a Scythian or Tartar nation, who in the 
third century took poſſeſſion of the country. 

The air of Hungary is very far from being ky; 
eſpecially to ſtrangers ; owing, in a great meaſure, to 
the ſudden alteration of the weather from exceſſive 
| heats in the day, to intolerable colds in the night. 
The noxious vapours which ariſe from the numerous 


ſwamps and moraſſes, are alſo confidered as another 


great cauſe of this unhealthineſs; but theſe noxious 
exhalations are generally confined to the ſouth. The 
country is well watered, and no place in Europe is 
better ſupplied with freſn- water fiſh, inſomuch, that in 


ſome places they feed their hogs with them. The 


gold ore found in the mines, is never without a mixture 
of ſilver or lead; nor is any ſilver dug up here, without 
a mixture of gold. 

There are alſo mines of copper, vitricl, iron, lead, 

quickfilver, antimony, cinnabar, yellow orpiment, ſul- 
phur, marcaſite, ſaltpetre, rock-ſalt, magnets, aſbeſ- 
tos, and gems. Tbere are alſo quarries of marble, 
with alabaſter. The level country produces tobacco, 
_ ſaffron, aſparagus, melons, hops, corn, pulſe, delicious 
wine, and a great variety of fruits Their horſes are 
excellent, of which incredible numbers are exported. 
They have alſo mules, aſſes, buffaloes, cows, ſheep, 
goats, ſwine, and a variety of wild beafts, viz. deer, 
chamois, boars, wolves, lynxes, and bears. They have 
the ſheep common to other countries, and likewiſe a 
particular ſpeciesthat have long twiſted horns, of which 
great numbers are ſent to Vienna. The number of 
wild fowl is incredible, and ſome of them live to a 
8 N 

The inhabitants are of different origins. The true 
Hungarians are of Scythian extraction, the deſeend- 
ants of that fierce people, who took poſſeſſion of the 
country in the year 888, The other inhabitants are 


of Sclavonian, German, Dacian, Wallachian, Grecian, 


Turkiſh, and Jewiſh extraction. They are, for moſt 


IN GENERAL. 


part, of a ſanguine choleric temper. The nobility are 


numerous, and in their drefs and tables are fond of 
pomp and magnificence, yet apply themſelves to learn. 
ing and rural employments, but more to war, hunting, 
and martial exerciſes. 


There are four common languages here, the Hun- 
garian, Sclavonian, Wallachian, and the Latin, which 


laft is not only ſpoke by the illiterate gentry, but by 
many of the commonalty. Their exports are excel- 


lent wine, ſaffron, oil, metals, minerals, cattle, leather, 
wool, tallow, and wax; and they import ſpices, tin, 


filk, velvets, cloths, and other foreign goods. | 
The ftates of Hungary are divided into four claſſes, 


To the firſt belong the prelates, ho direct all reli- 


gious matters, and precede all other perſons, except 
the governor, who gives place only to the archbiſnop 
of Gran. To the ſecond claſs belong the magnates or 
barons, the principal whereof are the great barons 


of the kingdom, who hold the chief offices : Of theſe, 


the palatine, who in ſome caſes acts as ſovereign, is 
the principal; the court judge; the viceroy of Sclavo- 


nia, Croatia, and Dalmatia ; the governor of 'Tran- 


ſylvania; the treaſurer ; the great cupbearer; the lord 
chamberlain; the captain of the yeomen of the guard; 
and the grand marſhal of the court. To the third 
claſs belong the gentry, ſome of whom have noble 


manors, and others only the privileges of nobles. To 
the fourth claſs belong the royal free cities, which are 
ſummoned to the diet and are not ſubject to the counts, 


but hold immediately of the king, and have a council 
of their own, in which a city judge, and burgomaſter 
uſually preſides. 

The diet is ſummoned by a writ from the ſovereign 
every three years, or whenever his majeſty's ſervice, 
or the good of the country, require it. 


The public offices for the adminiſtration of govern _ 


ment are the following, viz. 


The Hungary office, which is fixed at Vienna, and 


has a ſecretary of ſtate at its head, This office expe- 


TRANSY 


dites the bool] edicts in all affairs, municipal; religi- | 
ous, and judicial, which relate to Hungary, and the 
incorporated Es of Croatia, nnn and 


Sclavonia. 
The governor's council reſides at Nabe and con- 


always preſident. It ſuperintends civil affairs ac - 
cording to the laws. | 

The royal exchequer i is alſo held at Preſburg, and 
has a prefident and 18 counſellors. It has charge of 
the revenues. 

This kingdom upon any emergency can 8 eavily raiſe 
100,000 Men. The huſſars are very expert horſemen. 
Juſtice is adminiſtered by the laws of the kingdom, 


; in name of the ſovereign. Appeals lie from the town- 


In the royal free cities, appeals lie from the town-court 
to the council, and thence to the treaſurer. Inferior 


6s of 22 counſellors, choſen by the king from among | 
the prelates, nobility, and gentry. The governor is 


courts to the geſpan chaft, or to the lord of the manor. 
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noble · courts are held by the ford of the manor, whence 
appeals lie to the county-court and thence to the :a- 
bula regia. This country was for 400 years ſubjc& to 
the Romans, till they were expelled in the 4th century 
by the Vandals; who, in their turn, after 40 years 
poſſeſſion, were driven out by the Goths, and they, 
again by the Huns. About the end of the 10th cen- 
tury, Geyfa, their prince, became Chriſtian, and his 
ſon Stephen was afterwards firſt king of Hungary, 
and annexed Tranſylvania to the kingdom. After 
him there was a ſucceſſion of 20 kings, natives of Hun- 
gary, the laſt of whom, Andrew III. died in 1301; and 
had a ſucceſſion of 12 foreign kings; the laſt of whom, 
Lewis II. fell in an unſucceſsful battle againſt the 
Turks. The kingdom then devolved to Auſtria, un- 
der which it was torn by inteſtine wars, and equally 
ravaged by Auſtrians and Turks. In 1722, it became 
hereditary in the houſe of Auſtria, where it remains 


at preſent. 


1 AN 1 


4 


26 E 
E. by Moldavia and Wallachia; S. by Wallachia; and 
V. by Hungary ; ; being about 180 miles * 120. 


A T L AN D. 


— a 1 J. at. N. Lon. E. | Rivers. 
. Hermanitadt | 45 314 24 25 Seben 
Galtzburg 46 2 | 24 20 | Alnta 
Helten 45 43 15 3 Harbach 
| Agnabat | 36 5 | 24 45 


Air, Sol, 88 Trade, Manufadtures, 05 e. 

The county town, Hermanſtadt, received its name 
from its founder, and was formerly the reſidence of its 
prince, but is now that of the governor of the pro- 
vince. It it is encompaſſed with fiſh-ponds and pools 
of water, which render the acceſs difficult, and the air 
unhealthy, It is defended with thick walls flanked 
with great baſtions, which, altogether, make it a very 


83 from 450 to 4805 N.; and from 230 to. 
; is bounded N. by the Carpathian mountains; 


* 


L VAN I , 


ſtrong place. The houſes within the gates are gene- 
rally well built, and, what is thought magnificent in 
that country, they are for the mold; part covered with 
ſlatg The city is furniſhed with good ſprings, and 
the water of the river runs through it in ſmall chau- 
nels. This city is a granary for the whole principa- 
lity, but its principal trade conſiſts in cloth and incad, 
| which they make in great quantities. They had for- 
merly a conſiderable trade with Greece, which they 
loſt during the wars; and the perſecutions they have 
met with, added to the ſeverity of the government, 
greatly reduced them. 


LANDVORDEMWALD 
Has only one town called Millenback or Scheſti, in 
lat. 45 52'N. and lon. 239 53“ E. upon the Rockel. 
This was the firſt town built by the Saxons. There is 
little trade in this county, but as well as the cther 
counties, it produces excellent wheat and fine paſcures. 


1 


278 | TRANSYLVANIA 
B URCKLAN D. Weiſſemburg, was once the ſeat of the Dacian kings, 
Toons | Lat. N. | Lon E.  Kivers and afterwards of the princes of Tranſylvania. It wag 
— Nn once much larger than it is at preſent, for the river 
Alergenburg „ 10 aa on Marocs, which is at two miles diſtance, formerly run 
Fegarus 8 55 © | through the middle of it, as appears by the ruins ſtill 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, &c. N 
The capital Cronſtadt, the ancient Pretoria Auguſta 
of Ptolemy, is ſurrounded with beautiful and rich 
vineyards. It was built by the Saxons, and by them 
is ſtill inhabited without any mixture of ſtrangers, ſo 
chat the language peculiar to that people is ſpoke 
in its greateſt purity. Once a- year it has a great fair. 
The country around is ſo marſny, that, for a conſider- 
able way, the people are obliged to travel on planks. 
Alergenburg is only a ſmall town, but has a conſider- 
able trade by means of the river on which it ſtands. 


VE L NL AN PD. 1 


1 Has but one town, of the ſame name with the coun- 


. | Lat. N. | Lon. F. |  Kivers, 


Segeſwar 


Meguſward 


46 24 | 23 30 | Georgen 


Air, Soil, Produce, T rade,, Manufa@ures, Or. | 
The capital, Segeſwar, is built on the fide of a hill, 
ſo that the houſes riſe above one another in the form of 
an amphitheatre : the upper part is beſt fortified, but 
the lower is moſt poplous. This country is ſo Full of 
| vineyards, that it 1s called Wine- land. 


NO 8 NE R LA ND 

Has only one town, Neſenſtalt, in lat. 49 N. and 
lon. 23? 15“ E. on the river Biſtres, in a ſpacious plain, 
near the Carpathian mountains. The town is very 
neat, but ſmall, and reckoned the third of the Saxon 
towns in dignity. It is encompaſſed with hills covered 
with vines; but the water occaſions ſtrumous diſtem- 
pers, deafneſs, dumbneſs, &c. At the diſtance of four 
miles lie the golden mines of Rodua. Gold is found 
in the ſand of the neighbouring rivulets. 


ö 


Towns. | Lat. N Lon. E. | Rivers. 8 
Weiſſemburg I Marocs 
Hereſbania 45 46 | 22 35 | Lompay 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufadures, Ft. 
This, and the following counties, are inhabited by 
the Hungarians. It had its name from Julia Auguſta, 


6 41 by 47 | Kokel i 


remaining. It is now only two miles broad, ſeated on 


the front of a hill, and encompaſſed with a pleaſant 


plain. The * —_— affords it 2 fine 
— | 


H. UN N 1 A D 
Has only two towns, viz, Hunniad, lying in 450 19. 
N. lat. and 230 35 E. lou. ſituated on the river Ifter. 


13“ E. lon. There is nothing in the ny that 
merits deſcription. 


THORDA OR WENBURG 


ty, ſituated on the river Aragnes, and lying in 460 29' 
N. lat. and 23? 22' E. lon. There are ſome excellent 


draws no inconſiderable revenue. It is ſaid of a wo- 


man of this town, that, after ſhe had convicted her huſ- 
band of adultery, and was decerned by the judges to 


cut of his head, ſhe did it publicly in the market - 
place. 


This country has nothing remarkable. The only 


35“ E. lon. ſituated on the river Marocs. 


c LAUSEN BURG. 


Towns. | Lat. N. [ Lon. Z. | es: 
Clauſenburg "7.46 42 | 22 40 | Little Samos 8 
Dees, in an Iſle 47 1422 18 | Mereſch 
Broſs 8 46 22 | 22 41 Zuch 
Dova | 46 14 | 23 50 | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa8ures, e. 


The capital, Clauſenburg, called by the Latins 
Claudiopolis, is a large populous town, where the 
ſtates of Tranſylvania meet. lt is defended by an od 
| caſtle, ſtrong walls, and good bulwarks. Over the 


Portina gate is flill to be ſeen an inſcription in honour 


of the emperor Trajan. The Jeſuits have a college 


here, and the reformed a ſeminary, as have alſo the 


mother of the emperor Antoninus Pius. The capital, 


Socinians, who are very numerous. 


gen; and Oſſenburg, lying in 499 19 N. lat. and TI 


ſalt-mines in the neighbourhood, from which the prince 


towns in it are Engonden, lying in 4643“ N. lat. and 
24 E. lon. aud Buſa lying in 480 35” N. lat. and 23? 


% 
—_— ts... | — ”— WV Sn 


TRANSYLVANIA 


D AT MAR 


Has but one town, Newſtat, ſituated on the river 


Zarzad, in lat. 472 21'N. and lon. 25 45' E. anda] 


{mall place called Kivar, both only remarkable for 
the gold and ſilver mines in their neighbourhood. 


[ 


T2 0 U | 7 I. 
This territory is divided into ſeven tribunals, which 
formerly enjoyed ſome particular privileges, on ac- 
count of their antiquity, but theſe were gradually 


aboliſhed. As they have nothing remarkable, nor any | 


| 


5 
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towns of note, it is eien only to mention their 
names, viz. 


1 Marzkozeck lies at the foot of the Carpathian 


mountains, its principal place is Newmark, where the 
diet of the Siculi-meets. 


2. Girgio, which has a ſmall town of the ſame name. 
3. Utvarthel, has alſo one town of its own name. 
4. Chyck, has alſo one town of its own name. 

5 Kyſdi, has a capital of its own name. 
6. Orbay, has alſo a capital of its own name. 


7. Schepſi, has only one town, called Ayte. 


or TRANSYLVANIA IN GENERAL 


Dn was a part of the ancient "a 
and derived its preſent name from the forefts about 
the Carpathian mountains, behind which it lies. It is 
ſurrounded on all fides with mountains, whence it 
enjoys a temperate air, and ſprings of excellent water; 
and its fields are ſo rich and fertile, that it wants none 
of the neceſſaries, and few of the luxuries of life. In 
ſome of the mountains metals and minerals are found, 
and in others, rock ſalt. There are many medicinal 


ſprings, ſome of which are bot, ſome cold, and ſome 
ſulphureous. 


The ſoil produces ee herbs, grain, pulſe, 


vines, and ſeveral kinds of fruit trees, with wood fit 

for many uſes. The wheat is reckoned the beſt in 

Europe, but the ſoil is too rich for barley, the want of 

which is abundantly ſupplied by plenty of excellent 
wine. 

In the meadows and paſtures, vaſt herds of entile 
are fed, and they have alſo ſheep, and a fine breed of 

horſes. In the foreſts are wild horſes remarkable for 

their fleetneſs, and many other kinds of wild beaſts. 
The woods are full of bees and honey, of which they 
make a kind of mead highly palatable. 

The inhabitants of this country are the defcendants 
of the Huns; the Siculi, who are ſprung from the 
Scythian Hunsz and the Saxons and Wallachians, 
who are the poſterity of the old Romans. The reli- 
gions which prevail are the Romiſh and Greek chur- 
ches, and the Lutheran and Socinian ſectaries. The 


catholics have a college of Jeſuits at Clauſeuburg, and | 


ſeveral ſeminaries, and the proteſtants have alſo their 
ſeminaries, where the languages and elements of ſei- 


| 


ence are taught, * thoſe who choſe to proſecute 
| their ſtudies farther, are ſent to proteſtant univerſities. 


The government,'by conſent of prince and people, 
is formed into an ariſtocracy, admiuiſtered in name of 
the prince and nobility, by the diet, the office of ſtate, 
the royal government, the exchequer, the aſſembly of 


Hungarian counts, the tribunals of juſtice, and the _ 
magiſtrates of the Saxons and Sicuh. The force of 
the country, is only fix regiments, under a commander 


in chief. 
For the adminiſtration of juſtice, wack nation has its 


reſpeQive court, where cauſcs are tried in name of the 


ſovereign. In the royal free towns belonging to the 


Saxons, cauſes are firſt heard before the town-court, 


from which they may be carried before the town- 
council, and thence to the general convention of the 
burghs, from which alſo appeals are competent to the 
tabula regia, In the Hungarian courts, the gentry are 


firſt tried by their judge, from whom appeals tie to the 


convention of the nobleſſe, and thence to the tabula 
regia. Among the Siculi, cauſes are decided by the 
kieg's judge, whence they may be carried to the 
king's lieutenant, and thence to the tabula regia. The 


| fabula regia is the cheif court of juſtice, and- has its 


prefident, prothonotaries, and aſſeſſors. But even this 
court is not the dernier reſort, for appeals are ſtill 


competent from it to the government, and laſt of all 
to the ſovereign. In church affairs, cauſes are firſt 


brought before the biſhop's court, whence appeals lie 


to the metropolitan, thence to the pope's nuncio, and 


laſtly to the court of Rome, from which no appeal is | 


competent. 


OT AC ON EM, 


D:1TvareD between the Save and the Drave, extend- | 


ing from 45 to 46 10“ N.; and from 179 200 to 20? 
30“ E.; where the Save joins the Danube. On the 
W. it has Carniola. It is divided into three counties, 


and the — towns are the moſt remarkable. 


; Þ 


8:8 RC: 


Towns, | Lat. N. | Lon. E. + ' Rivers. 
Eſſeck 45 30 18 40 Drave 
Sirmich 45 18 | 19 30 | Save 
Carlowitz © 45 © | 20 Danube 
Mitrowitz 45 . 8 ] 19 40 I Save a 
Peterwarradin | 45 26 | 19 55 | Danube 
Cradiſca | 45 35 T7 v3: Save 
Woe 45 I3 | 19 35 | Danube 


Walpo 145 30 | 19 13 Walpo 


Arr, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaBures, Ee. 
The capital, Effeck, is remarkable for a wooden 


bridge, extending over the Danube, and moraſſes in 


the neighbourhood, five miles in length. It was built 
in 1566, by Soliman, emperor of the Turks, who 


conſtantly employed 20,000 men in the work, till it 
| | was completed. In the year 1529, Eſſeck was taken 
| by the Turks ; and, in r664, the imperialiſts burnt the 
| bridge, but the Turks ſoon rebuilt it, and after the 
| battle of Mohatz, voluntarily gave it up. Carlowitz is 
a military town, famous for red wine. lt is the reſi- 
| dence of the Greek biſhop. Peterwarradin ſtands op- 
polite Belgrade, and is ſtrongly fortified, being a fron. 


tier town. It is chiefly remarkable for a glorious vic- 


| | tory gained by prince Eugene over the Turks in 1716. 


— 


OF SCLAVONIA IN GENERAL. 


Tas country 18 inhabited by a mixture of Servians, | 


Raſcians, Croats, Germans, and Hungarians, It is 
part of the ancient Pannonia, and derives its name 
from the Sclavi, who over - run that and the neighbour- 
ing countries, in the reign of Juſtinian. The Vene- 
tians conquered them in their turn, and ſubjected them 
to various hardſhips. From the Venetians it paſſed to 
the Hungarians, who were diſpoſſeſſed by the Turks. 
In 1540, the imperialiſts conquered it, and kept poſ- 
ſeſſion for 147 years. Since that period, it has fol- 
lowed the fate of Hungary. The air is temperate, 
and the ſoil produces excellent Ne upon which 
large herds os cattle are fed. 


As the government is hereditary in the houſe of 


Auſtria, it is preciſely on the ſame footing with Hun- 
gary. The nobility have the ſame privileges, and juſ- 
tice is adminiſtered in the fame manner, only regard 


muſt be had to the provincial acts of Illyricum. The 
public revenue ariſes from contributions, cuſtoms, til- 
lage, graziery, and trade. The only religion tolerat- 


ed here is the Romiſh, which is under the government | 


of three archbiſhops, and twenty biſhops. The peo- 
ple, who are generally robuſt and martial, give them- 


| ſelves but little trouble about ſtudy ; however, there 


are ſome who have ſhown proofs of their gens and 
learning. 


Errixvixc from 45 to 48 N.; and from 150 to 
1% E.; bounded on the N. and W. by Stiria and | 


Carniola; on the E. by Sclavonia and Bothnia; and 
on the 8 by Turkiſh Croatia and Dalmatia ; ; con- | 
By my 80 miles * con 


CARLOSTADT. 


2 


CR UANATT.HN 


_ | with a caftle and Bulwark. It ſtands on a large plain. 
| Between this town, and a high mountain in the vi- 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mannfafures, &c. 

| The air, foil, and produce of this country, fo much 
reſembles Sclavonia, that there no cer for rex 
peating thee — | 

Little Warradin is a royal free town, ſtrengthened 


Towns.” | Lat N. | Lon. ET D, cinity, there is a warm bath, formerly called Therme 
loſtad 6 Kul : od er Conſtantinianz. | ph 
Carloſtadt 45 45 11 23 ulp 
sileg or Zagrab as 46 | 16 53 | Save Kreutz is aſo a ropal free town, well fortified, and 
Caſtanovits 45 28 | 16 57] Unna | has many privileges. 
Kreutz 45 1316 55 | OE e Py EPs 
Little Warradin | 46 20 I Drave | ] Sclavonian * formerly refided | 
= — — 3 


Or CROATIA IN GENERAL. 


Croars formerly contained a vaſt variety of people, 
who took refuge in it when driven out of other coun- 
tries by the Romans. The thickneſs of the woods. 


the rapidity of the rivers, and ſtrength of the country, | 


favoured their reſiſtence; and, notwithſtanding the 
power of their neighbours, they ſtill retain the ſame 
ſpirit of independency. 

The modern inhabitants are 8 of Croats, 
Raſcians, Greeks, and Wallachians. 

The manners, government, religion, language, and 


euſtoms of the Croats, are ſimilar to thoſe of the Scla- 


3 0 


vonians and Tranſylvanians. They zre excellent ir- 
regular troops, and as fuch are famed in modern hifto- 
ry, re ee eee rar ĩous other de- 


ſignations. 


The trath is, the houſe of Andi fads is inte 


reſt in ſuffering them, and the neighbouring na 


to live in their own manner. Their towns A e 


ed with each other, there ſcarcely being any diftinc- 


tion of boundaries. All the forcreignty exerciſed 


over them by the Auſtrians, conſiſts in the military ar- 


rangements —— 


TURKEY IN EUROPE, 


| Exrrxps from 360 to 499 N. lat. and from 219 to 

40? E. lon. ; bounded by Ruſſia and Poland, N.; by 
Circaſia, the Black Sca, the Propontis, Helleſpont, | 
and Archipelago, E.; by the Mediterranean, S.; and 
by the Mcditerrancan,. Venetian, and Auſtrian terri- 
_ tories, W.; being about 1000 miles in n and 900 

in breadth. | 


MORE A, 0% PELOPONNESUS, 


CONTAINING I20 MILES BY IIS, 


— 


Towns. | | Lat. N. | Len. E. | Rivers. 
Coron ; 36 2 | 22 10 
Modon "36 83 2 534 
Navarin 37 1 27:29 | 
Calamata 37 4 | 22 12 | Spinarza 
Arcadia -87 35 |] #3 5s . 
Mliſitra 37 9 | 22 32 Vaſilipotana 
Mandi 37 35 | 22 48 | 1 
Leontari 37 as | 22 46 | Eraſino 
Longanſco 37 44 | 23: 11 | Coron 
Charinza 37 ws 1 v2 an | 
Patiav | 38 . 18 | 2x $56 | Rife 
Belvedere 383 3|22 0] Pinews 
Corinth 33 ©] 23 37 1 | 
Argo 37 50 23 27 | Planizza 
Malveſia 3703 $4. & 
Maina 37 22 þ 23 344 
Nagel de Romanſa 37 23 32 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M. anufafures, 2 c. 


; 


ron. 


This peninſula, ſmall as it is, contained the ancient 
kingdoms of Sayon, Argos, Mycone, Corinth, Proper 
Achaia, Arcadia, and Sparta, and was diſtinguiſhed by 


the ſplendour of its cities, the courage and virtue of its 
inhabitants, and the power of the ſeveral ſtates, as 


well as by the fertility of its ſoil, which produces a- 


bundance of corn, wine, oil, delicious fruits, and every 
thing elſe that can contribute to the delight or con- 
venience of life. Arcadia is, indeed, more mountainous, 
and the ſoil better adapted for paſturage than agri- 
eulture, but there are many fine vallies, that, with 
proper culture, would be very productive. This 


country is inhabited by Chriſtians, Turks, and Jews; 
but the trade carried on in the towns is totally in the 
hayds of the Chriſtians and Jews, and conſiſts in corn, 
wine, oil, ſilks, cotton, tobacco, fruit, &c. | 
The ſmall ifland upon which Malveſia ſtands, f 's 


planted with fine gardens and vineyards, and joined 


to the Morea by a handſome bridge. It is particu- 


larly famous for its wine called Malmſey. 
Here is the ancient Styx, a ſmall branch of the Co. 
The water is ſo cold, that no animal can drink 
it, and it corrodes iron and copper, for which extra- 
ordinary yualities, the poets have made it one of the 
rivers of hell. | 

It would be too tedious to crate all the various 


| ruins of celebrated antiquity, which every river, moun- 


tain, and ſpot of ground preſent a traveller with, in 
the Morea. 


' LIVADIA, Olim ACHAIA and BCEETIA, 


CONTAINING I30 MILES RY 40. 


Towns. _ Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Livadia | 38 36 | 23 33 | Cephiſſus 
Lepanto 38 24 | 21 25 Lepantho Gulph 

4 Salona 38 48 | 23 7 ey 

Athens 38 4 24 23 | lſmene 
Kirva 38 23 | 24 5 Eliſſus 

| Thalanta | 38 46 23 $1  Sionapro 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufafurer, Se. 

This is a pleaſant fertile country, famous for the 
paſs of Thermopyle ; Mount Parnaſſus, ſacred to A- 
pollo; with Helicon and Cytheron, ſacred to the 
muſes, Famous alſo for Athens, the ſeat of philoſophy 
and eloquence ; for the temple and oracle of Apollo, 
which ſtood near Salona; and for many other vene - 
rable traces of antiquity. The temple of Minerva, 
which has been converted into a Mahometan moſque 
is accounted the fineſt piece of antiquity in the world. 
In the remains of the temple of Ceres there are alſo- 
viſible marks of a moſt ſuperb ſtruQure, all of white 


marble, adorned with excellent carvings and ſtatues. 


= TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
JANNA, o THESSALY, 


CONTAINING ICO MILES BY 90. 


Tours. | Lat. N. | Tom: E. | Rivers. 
1 30 52 23 30 | Pinens ws 
Tornovo 39 56 23 20 | Epideno 

Janna - 1 45 1392 $0 | ky 
Zeyton . Agriomela 
Armira 39 353 | 23 $3 | 

Farſa 222 IP. 3F | 2% JO Þ | | 
Tricala 39 46 | 22 32 | Selampra 


þ 


2623. 


leſs than 6000 monks and hermits. St. Pan's preach- 


ing and letters hare immortalized Salon ichi; and it is. 


ſtill a conſiderable trading city, and has many thriv- 


ing manufactures of ſilk, wool, leather-wate, powder, 


grain, cotton, and iron. This city is 10 miles in com- 


ROMANIA, O% T HRAC E, 


CON TAINING 280 MILES BY 180. 


&+, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Se. 


The fertility of this country is amazing, inſomuch, 
that it even exceeds all other parts of Greece. It pro- 
- * duces citrons, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, grapes 
of an uncommon ſweetneſs, figs, melons, almonds, 
olives, cheſnuts, cotton, and the richeſt grain. It was 
alſo once famous for horſes, as were the Theſſalians for 

riders, whence the fable of the Centaurs is ſuppoſed to 
take its riſe. Among its celebrated mountains, is 
the once famous Olympus, whither the gods were ſup- 
poſed to deſcend, when any terreſtrial motion was on 
the carpet. | . 


M AC E DON I A, 


CONTAINING 240 MILES BY 130. 


Tocvns | Lat. N. l Len. E. | Rivers, 
Salonichi 40 40 | 23 10 : 
Janizza je 3312 4] 

Contiſſa | 40 38] 24 2 
Caſalla 44 224 42 
Philippi 41 10 | 24 38 
Caſtoroo 40 58 | 2x 432 | Caſtoro- 
Aliſſone 40 I4 | 22 32 | Oiatamona 
Vardar : 40 40 | 22 58 | Vardar 
Ecliſſo | 40 46 | 22 22 | Viſtriza 
Jeſovo | 43 - 71 43 - 4 | Jclovo 
Kaplanlih 41 53022 34 | Plima 
Ts. 41 6 1.2344 > Veratuſar 
Cara Virſa 40 23 | 23 32 | 
OG 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. 
All along the coaſts, the ſoil is remarkably fertile in 
corn, wine, oil, and every thing, in ſhort, that can 
reaſonably be deſired for uſe or pleaſure, but the in- 
land parts have little to recommend them. The moun- 
tain, Pangius, in the time of Philip and Alexander, 
was famous for its mines. Mount Athos was the 
wonder of antiquity for its ſurpriſing height, as it is 
now, under the name of Monte Sancto, for its nume- 
rous convents, cells, and grottos, which contain no 


| 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
| PhilippolL 42 13 | 25 © | Mariza 
| Miſtwiria 42 58 | 28 17 | Bujak 
Siſopoli 12 30 | 28 12 | 
| Carnobat 42 25 | 27 14 
Adrianople 41 4s 27 47 | Arde 
. Nicopolt _ | 45 TO | 25 32 j Tonzs 
Trajanople | 4x 12 | 26 36 | Garazon 
1 Childique 4x 2 | 37 © | Mariza. 
Boſilaure 140 33 | 27 © © | Sulduth 
Gallipoli 40 30 | 27 © | Hellefpont 
" Heraclia V a 
Turzul 41 1627 30 | Chiourli 
Beigrade 41 21 | 29 44 
Schvree : | * Th 
| Conſtantinople 41 4 | 29 32 Boſphorus: 


ir, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufattures, 2 e. 


This is a ſpacious country, and: though it be inter- g 


ſperſed with ſome remarkable mountains, as the Hæ- 


mus, the Rhodope famous for the cataſtrophe of Or- 
pheus, the Pangæus and Orbelus, it may be called a 


level country, producing all kinds of grain and other 


neceſſaries, particularly rice in great plenty. The 


flouriſhing ſtate of the ſciences and polite arts here, in 


the time of the Thracians, cannot now, in any inſtance, 
be traced ; there being at preſent ſcarce a man of lite- 


| rary talents to be found in all Romania. Some of the 


cities in this province are worth ſecing, particularly 
Adrianople. Its exchange is half a mile in length, 
with an arched roof, and contains 365 ſhops, furniſh- 
ed with all ſorts of rich merchandiſe. The moſque of 
Selim I. is a noble and magnificent edifice. 
CoxsraxTIxO ILE, the capital of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and reſidence of the grand ſignior and Ottoman 


court, is an extremely agreeable climate; for, though 


it would otherways be hot in ſummer, a cool breeze 
which blows from the mouth of the port, reſreſhes it 
exceedingly ; and, in winter the air is ſo moderate, 


that there is ſeldom any occaſion for ſtoves or fires to 


render a room comfortable. The form of the city is 
triangular, and its ſituation is no leſs advantageous 


than agreeable. The Black Sca, the Mediterranean, 
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and the Canal of the Dardanelles, ſcem calculated to 


bring thither all the riches of the world. Whatever is 


deſirable in any quarter of the globe, may be conveyed | 


thither by one of thoſe ſeas.. The harbour lies to the 
north, and is both convenient, and ſo extenſive, that 
it can contain 1000 ſhips. It is encompaſſed with 
walls, in which are 22 gates, and to theſe are as many 
landing-places. Like ancient Rome, the city ſtands 
on ſeven hills, and has a grand appearance as you.ap- 
proach it, as it riſes gradually from the ſhore in the 


form of an amphitheatre ; ; and ſhows an agreeable 


mixture of gardens, trees, palaces, moſques, and other 
public buildings, beautifully riſing one above another. 
When you enter the city, however, and ſee that the 


ſtreets are narrow, ſlippery, and ſteep, and the houſes 


low, and built of poor materials, the ideas of gran- 


deur, raiſed from a proſpect without, immediately 


vaniſſr. The beſt houſes are built in places leaſt ſub- 
jected to crowds, without the city, and ncar the har- 


bour. 
- The moſt aun buildings i in this great city, 


are, St. Sophia, now converted into a moſque, which 


is covered with five extenſive domes or cupolas, and is 
laid to be one of the nobleſt temples in the world; the 
moſque of ſultan Solyman, which ſeems no leſs beau- 
tiful ; the ſeraglio, which is of a triangular figure, 
and rather a collection of palaces, than one fingle 


building, being one mile and a-half in circumference, | ' 
and contains, beſides the apartments for the ſultan 


and his houſhold, the mint, the infirmary, the great 
council chamber, &c.; the exchanges, which are all 
noble buildings, conſiſting of fine allies, the greateſt 
part having their roofs ſupported with pillars, &c. 
Here every trade has its diſtin alley, and nothing 
can exhibit a greater ſhow of elegance and riches, 
than the Jewellers quarter, where the vaſt profuſion 
of diamonds, and precious ſtones of every kind, real- 
ly dazzle the fight. The markets in general are hand- 
| ſome ſquares, and well ſtocked with the beſt proviſions. 
The number of people in Conſtantinople, are com- 
puted at $00,000. It is viſited generally every year 
with the plague, often ſuffers by fires, and ſometimes 
by eartizquakes. The country along the ftreight on 
the Black Sca, is covered with towns, villages, noble 
ſeats, gardens, meadows, vineyards, and woods. Thi- 
ther the chief officers of the court retire, in ſpring, 
ſummer, and beginning of autumn, for the benefit of 
the air, and to be near the emperor, who ſpends the 
ſummer at Beſictaſn, where he has a ſeraglio. On 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


the oppolite fide of the harbour are Galats, Len. and 
Tophana. 

The Greeks have — 30 churches, bes three 
churches in the ſuburbs, and the patriarch has a palace 
on an eminence, about 200 paces from the harbour, 
near the patriarchal church. On the weſt fide of the 
city are the ſuburbs of Ejap- 


BULGARIA, Olin LOWER MYSIA, 


CONTAINING 280 MILEs BY 180. 


Towns, | Lat. N. Lon E.. 8 
Scopia | 42 24 | 22 33 | Vardar 
Sophia | 42 34 | 23 53 | Iſa 
Lovac T8 23.1% 41 
Fernovo | 43 © | 26 © | lantra 
Maſcenopoli 43 10 | 27 6 | Urana 
Varna 5 43 11 © | Batoua 
Prouat „„ 8 3 $97- 0 | 
Siliſtria 44 15 | 27 18 | Danube 

| Kerſova 1 44 27 | 27 40 | Ditto 
Carakerman 44 36 | 28 36 | Carakerman 
Ruſſi cc 43 56 | 26 32 | Cardalom 
Nicopoli 43 44 | 2s 50 | Danube 
Cultoviſa 43 42 | 24 34 | Ogeft 
Viden - ' - 1 446 4 } 24 3s | Timock 
Fetiſlan 44 20 | 24 2 | Sipp 
Bulgaria 43 6 | 22 47 | Liperitza 
3abadagi 44 46 | 28 38 
Mancayla | 43 $56 | 28 35 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M kn | Ec. 
This country is in general mountainous, but the 
vallies and plains are well watered, and extremely rich 
and fertile, producing wine and corn in the greateſt 
plenty. The mountains too afford good paſturage. 
At the foot of the mountain which divides Bulgaria 
from Servia, there 1s a warm bath, where the water 
guſhes out in a large ſlream; and another ſpring, at 
the diſtance only of 60 paces from it, in the ſame val- 


ley, as cold as ice: from the ſmell, it is concluded, 


that both contain ſulphureous and nitrous particles. 


There are ſeveral other warm baths, particularly four - 
at the foot of Mount Witoſcha, of great repute. This 
mountain has ſome good iron mines, and is covered 


with villages, corn-fields, vineyards, and paſtures. The 
moſt ancient city in this province ſeems to be Siliſtria, 


as appears from its walls, which are evidently Ro- 
man, and not Turkiſh architecture. There are many 


veſtiges of the old Romans in. this province, among 
which we may reckon Trajan's Gate, erected in com- 
memoration of his march with his army through this 


country, by a road cut —_ places formerly im- 
paſſable. 
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ALBANIA any TURKISH DALMATIA, 
ou ILLYRICUM any EPIRUS, | 


CON TAINING 290 MILES BY 96, 


Pvers. 


— Trwns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Was 
Cotochs | 38 42 | T2: $2 | Stouaſpre 
Anfe loca HITWH 3 -.. 
Ambraſko 39 15 | 11 4T Voura 
Laſta | 39 28 | IT 32 
Previſa 1 39. 153 | 71 16 Delichi 
Ragouſa | 39 2811 17 
Baſtia 39 40 | 10 37 | Calamo 
39 2810 57 

| . % 32 | 10 35 | Fomſchio 
Spatania 40 38 | 10 8 | Pallona 
Elbaſano ] xx o 10 28 | Janina 
Petrella 41 11x | 10 © | Argentia 
Crofa 41 33 | 9 50 Hiſmo 
Albanopili 41 46 | 10 32 | Drin 
Aleſſia 41 47 9 48 | Mattia 
Antivari 14. of 9 4} 

Scutari 142 4 9 36 Boſna 
Dulcigno 41 $3] 0 
Durazzo | 141 14 9 34 
Trebigna { 43 5o | 8 34 | Stirza 

 Redine 42 38 8 47 | 
Moſtar 43 43 | 8 45 | Narenta 
$cardona 144 81 6 54 Kerka 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Oc. 


The ſoil of this country is in general fertile, but 


more ſo towards the north, producing flax, cotton, 
excellent wine, honey, wax, &c. Salt is dug from the 
bowels of the mountains. This was the country of 


the famous Scanderbeg, who, with a handful of men, 


oppoſed for many years all the power of Turkey, du- 
ring which he gained 22 battles. The Albanians are 
ſtrong and well proportioned men, and highly eſteem- 
ed by the Turks on account of their valour 
agriculture and grazing, they carry on manufaQures 
, of tapeſtry, which they export. They have no great 
reputation for learning of any kind, but many of them 
want only inſtruction to make them great mathemati- 


cians, for they are very ſkilful in laying aqueducts, 


and without the aſſiſtance of any mathematical inſtru- 
ment, will take heights and diſtances with the very 
niceſt exactneſs. The greateſt part of the people are 
of the Roman or Greek communion. Some of the 
cities, particularly the Dulcigno, carry on a conſider- 
able trade. Aleſſia is particularly famous for being 
the place where Scanderbeg died and was buried, an- 
#91467; for whoſe memory, the Turks are ſaid to 
have ſo great a veneration, on account of his fingular 


valour, that they carry away Pieces of his tomb for 
0 * 


*** 


Beſides | 


relicks, which they keep as a charm to animate them 
in battle. The river Delichi is the ancient Acheron. 
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TURKISH ILLYRICUM, 
Including Servia and Boſnia, _ | 
CONTAINING 180 MILEs BY 90. 


4 — 


Towns. * Lat. N. | Lon E, F: Rivers. 
Niſſa or Neflava 43 20 | 22 32 | Moravia 
1 Urchup 43 20 | 22 13 | Topliſſe 
Novibaſar 43 24 21 32 | Raſa 
Hebar 43 11 | 21 33 | Hebar 
Preſſina 42 43 | 23 35 | Coſſava 
Preſrnd = SS 4 | 21 32 | Drin. Alb. 
Giacova --42 82 23 | Ditto —© 
Pechia 42 12 | 21 133 | Ditto 
Buikovar 44 20 j 21 42 | Lipwiths 
Belgrade 44 35 } 21 32 | Save 
Xemidria | 44 49 | 22 19] NMoraviaz 
Plenfglie 43 34 | 20 36 | Tihotine 
St. Saba j 43 33 | 20 54 | Lin - 
Orach | 43 +3 j 19 56 | Drucia 
Cozza 1439 $33 W023 | 
Bagnaluch 44 20 | 18 11 | 
Jaicza ,- - a5 4 | 17 58 | Plina 
Boſna Serago 44 38 | 19 12 | Boſua 
Kornice 43 34 | 20 15 Drina 


Air, Soil, Produce. Trade, Man ufaFures, 25 Co 

The whole of this country is proper both for graz 
ing and agriculture, producing wine, grain, and pro- 
vender for all kinds of cattle. The mountains of Boſ- 
nia contain ſilver. The language of the inhabitants 
has a great reſemblance to that of the Ruſſian, which 
is a proof that they are of Sclavonic extraction. They 
are for the moſt part of the Greek church, though 
their ignorance, joined to the encouragement given to 
Mahometan proſelytes, has carried ſome of them down 
the ſtream of error. | | 

Some of their towns carry on a conſiderable trade; 
at leaſt, the navigation of their rivers, particularly the 
Danube, gives them many advantages. Belgrade, the 
ancient Alba Græcorum, fituated at the conflux of 
the Save and the Danube, is, notwithſtanding what 
it ſuffered from the Turks and Hungarians, ftill a 


large and populous city, aud bath very extenſive ſub- 


urbs. It is greatly frequented by Turkiſh, Jewiſh, 


Grecian, Hungarian, and Sclavonian merchants. 


Niſſa, once the capital of Servia, ſtands on a fine 
plain, and the ſoil around is fo fertile, that the plenty 
it produces is hardly credible, and the air is ſaid to be 
exceedingly healthy. On the confines of Albania and 
Boſnia, ſtands Urchup, the reſidence of an archbiſhop, 
It has a fine bridge of 12 arches, and a Roman ague- 
duet ſupported by 200 arches, 
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CoNTAINING ZIO MILES BY 105. 

Teens. Lat. N | Lew. K. | Z Rivers. 
Thermſech 325 44 26 1 7 | Lanwbe 
Squelle 43 30 | 25 49 | Aluta 
Flotz 44 36 27 42 Jalonicz | 
Bukoreſte "44 10 26 42 | Arge 

Targoviſk . 
Loſciam 8 27 4 | Putna 


Air, vail, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. 
The air of Wallachia is temperate, and the foil rich, 


producing grain, wine, melons, &c. in abundance. It 


has alſo excellent paſtures, upon which a very fine 
breed of.horſes is reared. The inhabitants are deſcend- 


cd of an old Roman colony planted here by Trajan, 


which is eafily diſcover;d from their language, and 
Roman peculiarities. They are by profeſſion of the 
Greek church, but the common people are wretched- 

ly ignorant. It is governed by a waywode or hoſpo- 
dar, who is vaſſal to the grand ſignior, and'pays a 
tribute of 60,000 ducats per annum. 

Targoviſſc, the capital, has ſome fortifications, with 
1 Fg 5 palace belonging to the waywode, and is a place 
af conſiderable t rade, but ſurrounded by POR grounds 
which render it unhealthy. 


M O L D A VI A, 


CONTAINING 270 MILES BY 210. 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers. 
Felken _ 46 30 | 28 20 j Pruth 
Huſs 46 4528 25 | Ditto 
Bzudy- 47 20 | 28 35 | Ditto 
Jaſſy. 47 28 28 2; | Ditto 
Locupzina 47 an 1 29 56 | 

Chozyn 48 46 15 29 | Nieſter 
Sercth 47 40 22 | Sereth 
Soczova 47 3 i 16 4 | Moldaw 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, &c, 

A great part of the eaſtern diviſion of this country 
conſiſts of deſarts, the weſtern is mountainous, and the 
middle extremely fertile, in corn, pulſe, honey, &c. 
The paſtures are alſo good, upon which a number of 
excellent horſes are reared. The inhabitants are of the 


Greek religion, and have been tributary to the. Otto- 


man porte ever fince the year 1574. They are go- 
verned by a waywode or hoſpodar, appointed by the 
porte, who frequently fleeces them unmereifully. Be- 
fides the annual tribute, which is conſiderable, they 
are obliged to furniſh a body of troops. at their own 
expence, upon any emergency. | 
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in the beginning of the 13th century, ſome of them 
depending immediately on the porte, and others on 
the crim, who, til] the ſovereignty of the Crimea was 
ceded to Ruſha, was himſelf a vaſſal of the porte. 
They profeſs the Mahometan religion and are govern- 
ed by murſes or * of their own nation. | 


IS LAND OF CANDIA, 


| CONTAINING 170 MILES BY JO, * : 
Towns. = Lat. N. | Lon. E. „ 1 
Ebrayl as : a0 18 Lanube y 2 
Imael 45 49 | 28 53 [ Litto | re 
Kitianove 45 $5 3} $9 30 Black Sea v 
Barlat „ $04 
Aikkerman 46 18 29 at | Turlaw- "Mm 
Bender 47 15 | 29 40 | Ditto 
| Oczakow 4% 50 | 32 40 | 
1 Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufadures, iv, 5 
The information given us by geographers concern. c 
ing theſe countries which lie between Moldavia and $; 
the river Don, is very imperfe& ; nor can it well be n 
otherways, as it is inhabited by ſeveral tribes of Tar. . 
tars, who ſtill wander about in herds or clans, few of 8 
them being ſettled in towns or villages, or following oe 
agriculture, or any other fixed employment. They 8 
are all fond of animal food, and particularly of horſe : 
fleſh. The Tartars poſſeſſed themſelves of this country 1 


The Ancient Crete, 
CONTAINING 130 MILES BY 44. 


—  — — 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, &c. | 
This iſland is famed: for being the birth-place of 
Jupiter, the ſeat of legiſlature to all Greece, and ma- 
ny other hiſtorical and political diſtinctions. Abore 
one-half of it is covered with rocky barren mountains, 

the moſt famous of which is Pſiloriti, the ancient Ida; 
and Lethe, the river of oblivion, is a torpid ſtream. 
The vallies and plains are remarkably fertile in wine, 
| oil, corn, wool, cheeſe, ſilk, honey, wax, and opium, 


inſomucb „that though one-half of, the arable ground 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Candia | 35 20 | 25 32 
Conca . 35 28 | 24 19 
Retimo 35 21 24. 52. j. 
Gartina. 35 10 | 25 10. 
Setia 35s Ti 231. | 
Chiſamo 35 40 | 23 39 s 
Suda 36 35 | 24 39 
| Spinalonga.. | 35 28 | 26 14 
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bes dene "TRE can hb a conſiderable part of 
their produce to ſtrangers. The iſſand. is well ſtocked | 
with black cattle, ſheep, ſwine, hares, and rabbits. 

The ancient poets make frequent mention of its hund- 
red cities, but it had many more; for, in the reign of | 
Valentinian I. above 100.towns were en by an 


earthquake. 


T 


ISLANDS IN THE ARCHIPELAGO. 


Names. [ Towns, | Lat. N. | Lon. K. 
Santorini | Pyrgos | 36- 10: 6-0 
Cerigo Cerigo 36 22 } 23 23 
Samondrachi | Samondrachi | zo 26 | 26 14 
Imbro Imbro 40 22 | 26 10 
Tenedos : Tenedos | 49 . 50 |' 26 34 
Thafſo Thaſſo e 35 - Bs 
' Stalimene Stalimene 1 

79 5 Cochino „„ 
Sciro Sciro 39 924 17 
Mytelene Caſtro 39 10 26 36 
Scio 4 Scio 38 20 | 32 
Negropont Negropont | 38 3024 34 
T Canſto +38 5s þ 25 12 

Andra Ama 37 8625 32 
Engia Engia 37 33] 23 17 
Colouri Colouri — SE 25 4 
Poro 1 Poro 37 34 | 23 22 


* 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Sc. 


Alrchipelago, and was formerly called Caliſta. The 
coaſt is ſo craggy and rugged, that it is ſcarcely ac- 
ceſſible, and though great part of it is covered with 
pumice ſtones, yet, by the induſtry of the inhabi- 
tants, who are about ro, ooo, it is fertile in cotton, 
barley, wine, and fruit. The people are all Greeks, 
hut ſome of them are of the Latin church, and ſubject 
to a popiſh. biſhop. Near this iſlaud, another of the 
ſame name aroſe out of the ſea, in 1707. At the time 
of its appearance, there was an earthquake attended 
with a moſt dreadful ſtorm of thunder and- lightning. 
It is about 200 feet above the level of the ſea. The- 


meni, and ſeveral others, appear to have had the ſame 
origin. | | 

Cerigo, or Cytherea, is mountainous s and rocky, 
and neither very productive nor populous ; proviſious, 


hares, quails, and-turtle doves. This iſland was in a 
particular manner conſecrated to Venus, and gave 
birth to the celebrated Helen, who occaſioned t! he de- 


Santorini is one of the moſt ſouthern iſlands in the | 


raſia, now Aſpronift, Megali Cammeni, Mieri Cam- 


however, are cheap, and there are a great number of 
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Samondrachi, the Electria and Dardania of the an- 
cierts, is the mcſt northerly of the Archipelago iſlands, 
It is famous for the adoration of the gods Cabiri. ; 
Imbro is mountainous and woody. The capital, of 
the ſame name, was, of old dedicated to Mercury and 
the Cabiri. . 
Tenedos produces the beſt muſcadine wine 1n the 
Levant. This iſland ſerved the Grecian fleet for à 
cover when they * to have raiſed the _ of 
Troy. 
Thaſſo was famous, under the ancient name of 
Aeria, for its gold mines, its wine, and its marble. 
Stalimene, once called Lemnos, is dry and barren 
| towards the caſt, and is ſcarce of wood and water. It 
produces corn and wine, but its greateſt ſource of 
riches-is-a mineral called Terra Lemna, or Sigillata, to 
which many ſalutary virtues are aſcribed. It has two 
mountains which were once volcanos, formerly ſacred. 
to Vulcan. It had alſo a famous labyrinth ſupported 
by 40 pillars. | | 
Seiro, Or Sciros, has a 4 of mountains that croſ- 
ſes it in two directions, in which are ſome quarries of 
marble, but no mines The capital is the ſee of a 
Greek biſhop, and has an excellent harbour. The 
Greek families here are computed at 300. The vines 
are the only beauty of he iſland, and the wine is ex- 
cellent. | . 


| 
- 


Mytelene, or Leſbos, produces corn, wine, ſigs, and 
oil. Its wines were much admired by Ariſtotle, Ho- 
race, and Strabo. Arſon, who charmed the dolphin. 
with: his muſic, was born in this iſland. Here Epi- 
curas and Ariſtotle read lectures, and the poeteſs Sap- 
pho drew her firſt breath. There are N of loo 
villages in this iſland. 

Scio, or Chio, is a moſt beautiful 7 and though 
mountainous; produces excelient wine, but no corn. 
It has about 1 13,000 inhabitants, cf which 100,000. 
are Grecks ;. they manufacture filk, velvet, gold and. 
filver ſtuſſs. It alſo produces oil, filk, and maſtic. 
The women in moſt of tlie Greek iſlands, but paiticu- 
larly in this, have always been repreſented as Venuſes 
but few of them as Dianas. | 
Faxes ton produces corn, wane, fruit. ind bas paſ- 
turage, in ſueh plenty, that proviſions of all kinds are 
cheap. The mountain Caryſtus is famous for its ex- 
cellent marble, and the ſtone amiantus, commonly 
called Earth - flax, or Salamander's Hair, of which a 
ſort of cloth was made that would not burn or con 
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ſume when thrown into the fire. The. city is joined: 
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to the continent with a ſtone bridge, and poſſelſed 


by Turks and Jews. The Chriſtians live in the ſub- 


ure, which are more extenſive than the town. 


Andra, or Andros, is one of the moſt pleaſant and 


fertile iſlands in the Archipelago, watered by innu- 
merable ſprings, and producing an inconceivable plen- 


ty of wine, oil, barley, and all kinds of delicious fruits: | 


| but its chief value conſiſts in its ſilks, which the in - 
habitants turn to great account. From ſome antique 


remains, it would fcem the city of Andros ſtood here. | 


The inhabitants are computed at roco. 

Engia, or Engina, produces great plenty of corn, 
| almonds, honey, wax, and cotton. The town conſiſts 
of above 800 houſes, and is defended by a — which 
has 80 houſes and two churches. 

Colouri, formerly called Salamis, is famous for the 
important victory gained by Themiſtocles over the 
Perſian fleet. Ajax was ſovereign of this iſland, and 
it gave birth to Solon. Its town does not contain a- 
bove 500 inhabitants, but i it has two populous villages. 


near one of which, called MY {tood the ancient | 


Salamis. 
Poro, anciently Calabria, i is a {ſmall illand. and re- 
markable, as being the place where the great orator 
Demoſthenes was baniſhed. 


THE CYCLADES 
Are thoſr Iſlands in the Archipelago which lie round the Iſle of Delos. 
They are diſpoſed of in the form of a circle, as their names import. 


Names. | Towns. x | Lat. N. | Lon. E. 
Zia Zia C 
Tina Tina JC 
Delos | . 
Mycone Meese 17. 0 
Sanios Cora 4H 21-737 1s. 
Rhenea — 237 6] 35: 65 
Syra | 5yra 37 238 | 25 32 
Thermia [{hermia "TW WINK DO 
Siphanto „% A 0 O04 84 1s 
Milo I © BY EY T 
Paros Paros 8 | 25 36 
Patmos I Palmos © 1737 03437 0 
Antiparos | .. r 
Nixia Nixia V»¶t!⅛M --2£ 
Amorgo | amorgo! T 3% 0746 1s 
Policandro : | Policandro -- 36 


36135 26 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Cc. 
Zia, formerly famous for its paitures and figs, is 
Kill fertile in corn a..d wine, and its harbour is full 


ef fiſh, Some veſtiges are ſill diſcernible of the an- 


ö 


— 


| 


— 


2 


now totally deſerted, and remarkable for nothing bat 


= 
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cient cities of Carthea and Zalis, as alſo of a | magni. 
 ficent temple. , | 

Tina, anciently Tinos, is very mountainous, but in 
many parts it abounds with excellent wine, and ſtill 
more in filk, of which the inhabitants are ſaid to ma- 


nufacture annually 16,000 pounds weight. Their filk 
ſtockings are excellent, and the gloves for women 
are incomparably fine. The town . of about 


500 houſes, 

Delos was ſuppoſed by the ancients to have been 
the place of Apollo's and Diana's nativity, and was 
therefore honoured with public feſtivals, temples, 
prieſts, ſacrifices, and choirs of virgins. It has no- 
thing now but the ruins of the temple of — and 
Apollo. ; 

Mycone is ſcarce of wood and water, but produces 
wine, figs, olives, and barley. The inhabitants are 


moſtly Greek Chriſtians, and have magiſtrates of their 


own religion; only, a Turkiſh officer comes annually 
to collect the tribute with which they are aſſeſſed. 
Samos produces corn, wine, olives, excellent fruit, 
and very fine ſilk. It has alſo very fine wool, which 
is purchaſed by the French. Juno, the Sybel Samſa, 
Pythagoras, and Polycrates, were born here, and 


the ruins of Juno's temple are ſtill to be ſeen. The 


ancient Samos is now dwindled into a poor village. 
Rhenea is about 18 miles in circuit, and was once 

very populous, but the inhabitants were ſo much infeſt- 

ed with the depradations of the Corſairs, that it is 


its excellent paſt ures. 

Syra, or Syros, is mountainous, but produces good 
wheat and plenty of barley, wine, figs, olives, and cot- 
ton. The town is built round a little ſteep hill, be- 
tween which and the harbour, there Kill may be tra- 


ced the remains of ſome of the ſuperb buildings of 
ancient Syros. | 


Thermia, ſo called from its hot ſprings, is lend, 
and with proper cultivation, would be very fertile in 
barley, wine, figs, honey, wax, ſilk, and cotton. The 
inhabitants are Greek Cbriſtians, and governed by a 
cady choſen from amongſt themſelves. 
two magnificent cities are ſtill viſible here. 

Siphanto, or Siphanus, enjoys fine air, good water, 


| and a fertile ſoil, and is productive in grain and fruit. 
| The inhabitants, who are extremely indolent, are 


chi-fly Greeks, and amount to about 5000. 


Milo produces excellent fruits, delicate wine, and 
has good cattle, eſpecially goats; and though it con- 


an. SEE een. 


WW 1 8 — 1 wad 0 _ 


The ruins of 


in corn, wine, pulſe, ſcſamum, and calicoes. 


regular towers, and is a ſtrong building, ſeated on a 


% 


that the beſt carvers would make uſe of no other. 


TURKEY I 
fs almoſt of one hollow porous rock, in ſummer the 
fields are enamelled with anemonies of every kind. It 
has mines of iron, ſulphur, and allum. In one parti- 
cular ſpot, ſulphur 1 is found perfectly pure. The | town 
contains 5000 people. 

The iſland of Paros has been fo famed for its marble, 
It 
is likewiſe famous for having given birth to thoſe ex- 
cellent ſtatuaries, Phidias and Praxiteles, who ſeemed 
to give life to their ſtatues. It was dedicated to Bac- 
chus, on account of its excellent wine. It is well cul- 
tivated, and the inhabitants, who have always been ac- 
counted people of good ſenſe, have a conſiderable trade 


Patmos is ſo barren and dreary, that it may be cal- 
led a rock rather than an iſland. It is remarkable for 
being the place whither Domitian baniſhed the apoſtle 
John. The convent of St. John conſiſts of ſeveral ir- 


very ſteep rock. The monks, at this day, pretend to 


ſhow the cave where the cm Þ Ghoſt Wade his re- 


relation. | 
Antiparos ſeems to be an entire rock, and yet many 
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the inhabitants. It is moſt remarkable for a curious 


ſtone. This grotto is about forty fathoms high, and 
fifty broad: the roof forms an arch, which enter- 


| tains the eye with an infinite variety of figures, repre- 


ſenting vegetables, marble 3 a ſuperb marble pr 8 
ramid, &. 

Nixia, or Naxas. The wine eee here ſtill main - 
tains its ancient character. Its plains are covered with 
citron, orange, olive, pomegranate, apple, mulberry, 
cedar, and fig trees. A little from the town, on a 
rock near the ſea, ſtands a beautiful marble portal, 
amidſt fragments of granite, &c. luppolcd to have 


| been a temple of Bacchus. 


Amorgo, or Amorgos, has an excellent ſoil which . 
produces delicious wine, with corn and oil ſufficient 
for the conſumpt of the inhabitants. The town is 
built in the form of an amphitheatre round a rock, 
upon which is a caſtle. 

Policandro is very mountainous, and has only a few 
village. The produce of this iſland is barley, ſuffici- 
ent to ſupport the inhabitants, who are very poor. It 
has no harbour, but only a ſmall creek on the ſouth- 


places are cultivated, and produce barley ſufficient for 


eaſt ſide. The people deal a little in cotton. 


OF TURKEY IN GENERAL. 


Taz Tucks are deſcended of a Tartarian or Scythian 


tribe, which inhabited the country between the Eux- 
me and the Caſpian Seas, and were never known till 


the 7th century, that Heraclius, emperor of the eaſt, 
took them into his ſervice. They were afterwards 


employed as mercenaries in the armies of contending 


princes, and became ſo great favourites with the 
Saracen and Arabian caliphs, that they not only uſed 
them for guards, but filled their armies with them. 


Having thus by degrees got the power into their own 


hands, they ſet up or dethroned caliphs at pleaſure. 


By this connexion with the court of the Saracens, they 


were alſo brought to embrace the Mahometan religion. 
Othman, grandſon of Schah Solyman, a prince of 


Nera on the Caſpian Sea, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 


places in the Leſſer Afia. belonging to the eaſtern em- 
pire; and, in 1300, aſſumed the title of emperor of the | 


3 


Othmans, calling his followers by his own name. Thus 
| was the foundation of the Ottoman empire laid; which, 

under a ſeries of ſucceſsful emperors, was quickly « dif- 
fuſed over Aſia, Africa, and Europe. Orchan, who was 
the ſon of Othman, made Pruſa in Bithynia, aquir- 
edin the former reign, the ſeat of his empire. Soly- 
man and Amurath, the ſons of Orchan, penetrated 
into Europe, and reduced Calipolis and Tyrelos. 
Amurath ſucceeded his father in 1360, and took 

Anoyra, Adrianople, and Philippoli, over-ran Ser- 
via, and invaded Macedonia and Albania. He in- 
ſtituted the janizaries. Succeeding emperors added 
ſomething to the empire, which was already become 
formidable and extenfive, but Mahomet IL. in 1453, 
completed its greatneſs, by the acceſſion of Conftanti- 
nople, and the whole of the Grecian empire. The 


ſucceſs of the Ottoman arms had not yet reached ite 
Y a 


grotto, which ſeems to demonſtrate the vegetation of 
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zenith; ſor Bajazet II. and Selim I. extended the em- 
pire in Aſia, Africa, and Europe. Aſter them, the 


influence of riches, which introduced luxury and vo- 


huptuouſacſs, became apparent. In the 1eign of Soly- 


man II. Achmet II. and Muftapha, the l urks were ſo 
humbled by the Hungarians and Venetians, that 
| Muſtapla II. was glad to conclude the peace of Car- 
lowitz. His brother Achmet, who ſucceeded him, was 
not more ſucceſsſul; for, having been often defeated 
by priace Eugene, he was glad to ſubſcribe to the diſ- 
graceful peace of Paſſarowitz. 
preſent emperor, has not rendered the Ottoman en- 
figns more fomidable than his predeceſſors, for the 


empreſs of Ruſſia made him feel her ſuperiority ſo 
ſmartly in a late war, that rather than expoſe himſelf 


to a ſimilar treatment a ſecond time, he purchaſed his 
peace from the czarina, at the expence of the ſove- 
reignty of the Black Sea, with the ſuperiority of the 
Crimea and all its dependances. 
As the firſt emperors derived their title from their 
military authority, their political maxims were of 
the ſame complexion: and hence that blind obedience 
on the part of the ſubject, and deſpotiſm on the part 
of the prince. They have always puniſhed with ex- 
traordinary ſeverity, ſo as to prevent a poſſibility of 
revolt, and have always been ſeryed by perſons who 
ſtood indebted to them for their fortunes, whom they 
could raiſe without jealouſy, and cruſh without the 


imputation of injuſtice; befides, as theſe favourites 


have generally no connexions known to themſelves, 


nor benefactor but their maſter, they can have no at- 


tachment to ſeduce them to any meaſures that are 
inconſiſtent with their duty, hs DPI: and grati- 
tude. 

For the management of public affairs, the divan, 
ox council of ſtate, meets always on the Sundays and 
Thurſdays, in the emperor's palace, where the grand 
- vizier, or firſt miniſter preſides. The ſultan does not 
enter the room, but hears what paſſes from an adjoin- 

ing chamber, which looks into the divan. g 
When he convenes a general council, to which all 
the great officers of the empire are ſummoned, as the 
clergy, the military and other officers, and even the old 
and experienced ſoldiers, ſuch couneil is called Ajak 
Divan. The whole aſſembly ſtands. 

When a new emperor or ſultan is elected, he is ge- 
nerally conducted with great pomp and triumph, to 
a place in the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, called Job, 
where there is an ancient monument of one of their 


Muſtapha III. the 


| holy men of that. name. Here ſolemn prayers are put 
up for the ſultan's proſperity, and that he may be iq. 


mufti then embracing him, beſtows his bleſſing, and 
the emperor ſolemnly ſwears that he will maintain the 
laws of the holy prophet. Then the viziers. of the 
bench, and other baſhaws, with profound humility, 
kiſs the; ground, and tbe hem of his veſt, ackucw. 

ledgiug him their lawful emperor. After chis form of 
inauguration, he returns with the like ſolemuity to 


within the co pa ſs of the law; but the Turk iſh duc. 
tors confine the imperial. oath to the obſervation of 


that in civil matters it IF ſo arbitary as hel 2 ng 
other judge than his will. 

The grand vizier is the higheſt character in the em. 
pire, excepting the emperor, and lives in almoſt the 
ſame ſplendour, having above 2000 officers and domeſ- 


the whole empire, both with reſpect to the revenue; 


ſhort, his power is unlimited, except with reſpe& to 
the troops, whom he cannot puniſh, without conſent of 
the commanders. He has a body-guard of 400 Bol- 


names this great officer, he puts into his hand the 
ſeal of the empire, upon which his name is engraven: 
This is the badge of his office, and he always carries 
it in his boſom. With this ſeal he diſpatches all his 
orders, without conſulting any one. Next to the grand 
vizier, are 6 viziers of the bench, or council. They 


crowns a-year. There are alſo bafhaws of three horſe 
tails, who have military departments ; beglerbegs, or 


lieutenants; and under them, ſangias, or deputies. The 
ries-effendi is lord chancellor and ſecretary of ſtate, 


tents, and commiſſions; which are daily diſpatched to 
all parts of the empire, and therefore his office re- 
quires a — of clerks, 


ſpired with wiſdom adequate to his charge. Thi - 


the ſeraglio. Thus he engages by oath, to govern 


the religious part of the Mahometan law, aſſerting 


ties in his palace. Upon him is devolved the care ef 


foreign affairs, the adminiſtration of juſtice, the con- 
ducting of wars, and the command of the armies. In 


nians or Ajbanians, who attend him to the divan on 
foot, and to the field in time war on horſeback. His 
revenue, excluſive of perquiſites, is 600,000 dollars. 
per annum but his ſituation is dangerous, as when the 
people are diſſatisfied and become clamorous, he is ge- 
nerally ſacrificed to appeaſe them. When the ſultan 


aſſiſt at the divan, but deliver their opinion only when 
required by the grand vizier, and have a ſalary of 2000 


governors of provinces, under whom are baſhaws, or 


who attends on the vizier, to paſs orders, decrees, pa- 


T he rational revenue -is returnable to the public | 


and muſſelman treaſury. The firſt is under the ma- 
nagement of the teſterder, who bas under him 12 of- 
fices, to which the revenue ariſing from tributes, cuſ- 
toms, &c. are returnable, and from theſe the army is 
paid. His ſalary is 5 per cent. of all the revenue, 


man treaſury is a kind of ſiuking fund, which is never 
touched but upon the moſt preſſing emergency. Ihs 
tefterder alſo pays one-fourth of his collection to the 


grand vizier's commiſſary. The haſnadar baſchi has 
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the charge of the ſultan's private treaſury. 
mount of the Ottoman revenue hath been computed 
at thirteen millions and a- half of rixdollars, excluſive 
of confiſcations and eſcheats, which ' muſt be very 
| conſiderable. 

The janizaries are the flower of the Turkiſh army, 


and ſuperior in rank to all other ſoldiers of that em- 


pire. Their number in general amounts to 40,000. 


They have been always reckoned turbulent, as by | 


them the public tranquility is moſtly diſturbed. To 
them, the grand ſignior, for all his abſolute power, 
ls a very flave. The capis are alſo infantry, and the 
fpahis, light horſe. The Tamar ſpahis, inſtead of pay, 
have villages in the ſeveral provinces, and each of them 
are obliged. to bring three ſlaves, when ſummoned to 
the field. The tributary princes are obliged to fur- 
niſh auxiliaries, ſo that the grand ſignior can at any 
time muſter an army of above 300,000 men. An 


encampment of the Turks has a very magnificent ap- 


The tents of the officers of diſtinction, take 
up a great deal of ground, and are divided into ſeve- 
ral apartments. They look like ſo many palaces. 
The baſhaws of three tails, have thoſe euſigns of their 
dignity diſplayed with great pomp. before their tents, 
which are adorned on the top with gilded balls, more 
or leſs, according to their different ranks. 

When the fultan is to lead his army, in perſon, all 
the companies of tradeſmen muſt make him a preſent 
according to their valuation; and, on this occaſion 
they make a very brilliant proceſſion through tke prin- 
eipal ſtreets, while the ſultan views them from one 
of the windows of the ſeraglio. This proceſſion is 
commonly preceded by an effendi, mounted on a ca- 
mel, reading aloud from the Koran, which is richly 
bound, and placed on a cuſhion. A parcel of boys 
ſurround him in white, whilſt they fing ſome verſes of 
it, followed by a man dreſſed in green boughs. Af- 
ter him follow ſeveral reapers, crowned like Ceres, 


pearance. 
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with ears of corn, Then a ſmall woche appears, 
drawn by oxen, and another by buffaloes, in whichy * 
the operations. of grinding, baking, cooking, & Co 
are repreſented. After theſe follow the ſeveral trades, 
with all the enſigns of their buſineſs, emulous, by 
their antick geſtures, to be applauded for the di- 
which may amount to 200,000 dollars. The muſſel- 


verſion they ereate. The cavalcade is cloſed by the 
volunteers, all naked to the middle, who, begging to 


be permitted the honour. of dying in the emperor's 


ſervice, and in order to enſorce their claim, have thei. 
arms pierced through, with arrows ſticking in them. . 
The eunuchs are the principal officers of the ſerag- 


lio, the white being employed. about the ſultan's per- 


ſon, and the black in waiting upon, and guarding the 
women, Both white and. black are in the higheſt con- 
hidence, for being entirely diſengaged from love in- 
trigues, they are wholly devoted to ambition, and the 
duties of their ſtation. The capis aga is the chief of 
the white eunuchs, and has ſeveral domeitic offices. 
The kytter aga is the chief of the black eunuchs, who 
has the abſolute command of the W of alt 
the women. | 


The women in. the ſultan's court amount to 12co. 
They are beautiful and well accompliſicd, and had 
been ſtolen, or purchaſed when children, from Geor- 


gia or Circaſia, and educated in a manner that quali- 


fies them in the arts of pleaſing ; ſuch as ſinging, dan- 


eing, playi ing upon in uſical inſtruments, dreſſirg, work- 
ing embroidery; but above all, an engaging behaviour. 
The firſt of theſe who becomes pregnant, is {tiled the: 


Sultana Queen; and if ſhe brings forth a ſon, the title 


is confirmed with. great feſtivals. The others who 


have children, are alſo called Sultanas, but the mo- 


ther of the heir to the crown, whilſt he lives, i is parti- | 
cularly diſtinguiſhed. 
The Turks have very curious and beautiful manu- 


factures, and a conliderable inland trade, which the 


provinces, towns, and inhabitants, carry on with each: 
other, but is chiefly through the medium of. the Jews: 
and Armenians. The Turks, themſelves, have no com- 
mercial communication with. foreign Chriſtian coun- 
tries, but great numbers of Englith, French, Dutch, 
Portugueze, Spaniſh, and Italian ſhips frequent the 
Turkiſh. ports, loaded with goods vendible there, and. 


carrying away ſuch. goods in return, as beſt anſwer 


their intended port. Moſt nations have alſo. envoys 
and reſidents at Conſtantinople, and conſuls at the 
other Turkiſh ports. The exports from Turkey are- 


ſilks, beautiful carpets, goats hair, wool, camels. 


— 
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hair, cotton-yarn, berikew, dimity, ad linen, ag - 


reen ſkins, blue, red, and yellow leather, coffee, rhu - 


barb. turpentine, ſtorax, gums, ſaffron, opium, galls, 
maſtic, emery, lemnian, bole, pomegranate. ſhells, 
ſponges dates, almonds, wine, oil, figs, raiſins, mother- 
f, pearl, boxwood, wax, &c. They take from Eng- 
land. broad cloth, long ells, tin, iron, ſugar, watches, 
and many other articles. | 
The inhabitants of Turkey confiſt of various na- 
tions, but their number are in no proportion to the 
extent of the territory. The Turks are ftrong, well 
made men, and of good features. They are patient 
under hardſhips, and very particular in their dreſs, 
manner of living, and cuſtoms. The nobility are the 
chief military officers, judges, and ecclefiaſtics. The 
commonalty enjoy great liberty, and they alone who 
hold conſide rable poſts, are expoſed to the tickliſh or- 
ders of the court, which muſt be aniwered with the 
head. 


The air of Turkey in 1 general, is in elf beakby, | 


but the peſtilence is often brought thither from Egypt 
and the neighbouring countries, which 7 fatal 
to Conſtantinople. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is — but the 
Greek church, and Chriſtians of every denomination 
have a more free exerciſe of their religion among the 


Turks, than frequently among each other, provided 


they do not interfere with the religion or polities of 
the country. The Turks call themſelves True Be- 


to laymen i is reſtricted to four, befides concubines; to 


exceed that number, being the particular privilege of 
the prophet and his ſucceſſors. Divorces are alſo al. 
lowed, but a wife once divorced can never be taken 
back, till ſhe has been married to another, and divor. 
ced by him. The chief ecclefiaſtic is the mufti, whoſe 
office is of ſuch dignity, that when he comes to court, 


the emperor riſes from his ſeat, and advances feren 


ſteps to meet him, whilft, to receive the grand vizicr, 
he only advances three. The law requires, that the 
mufti ſhould be conſulted on all emergencies, eſpeci. 
ally in what relates to peace or var: but this ceremo- 


ny is only uſed in point of form; for, ſhould he givea 


diſagreeable interpretation of the law, or croſs the de- 
ſigns of the ſultan in any other reſpect, he is inflantly 
depoſed, and his place ſupplied with one of a more 
pliable temper. It is obſerved by ſome authors, that 
the Turkiſh mufti has a reſemblance to the Roman 
pontiff a cadaliſker, to a lay cardinal ; a mala, to an 
archbiſhop ; a cady, to a biſhop; and an iman, to 2 
prieſt ; whoſe chief buſineſs is praying. They have 


their convents and monks, under the general name of 


lievers, in oppoſition to the Perſians and other adhe - 


rents of Ali. Their rule of faith and practice is the 
Koran. Their externals confiſt in ablutions before 
their devotions, prayers five times a-day, and alms, 


viz. 21 per cent. of their valuation to charitable uſes, 


which does not preclude voluntary a&s of charity. 


Derviſes. 

The Greek church has at its head the patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, who is choſen by the archbiſhops aud 
| metropolitans, and confirmed by the emperor or grand 
vizier. His revenue amounts to 120,000 guilders, one- 


half of which goes to the porte, in name of tribute, 


and 6000 more, by way of preſent, at the feaſt of 
Bairam. Subordinate to him are 70 archbiſhops and 
metropolitans, and a much greater number of biſhops. 


| The Turks are not ſo ignorant as they are commonly 


| repreſented, having ſchools, colleges, and academies, 


They have feaſts that are indiſpenſible; ſuch as the 


whole months of Ramadan and Bairam, beſides. vo- 
Juntary feaſts; and every Mahometan muſt, once in 


| his lifetime, go in pilgrimage, perſonally, or by proxy, 


to the temple of Mecca. Circumciſion is only a tra- 
_ ditional precept, and always performed between the 

th and 159th year. The Koran prohibits the drink- 
iag of wine, yet-t the Turks frequently uſe it without 
ſcruple. It alſo prohibits all games of chance, pro- 
pheſying with arrows, and the uſe of certain food, as 
blood, pork, or the fleſh of any diſeaſed beaſt, or that 
had been killed by accident. It alſo prohibits all ido- 
Jatry, uſury, and ſeveral ſuperſtitious and pagan prac- 
ticcs. It permits polygamy, but the number of wives 


though they are much inferior to thoſe among the 


Chriſtians, both in point of literature and manage- 
ment. A printing office, after great oppoſition, was 


ſet up at Conſtantinople, by Abraham Effendi, but 


nothing regarding religion can be publiſhed. 


The Greeks have better opportunities, but their in- 
ſtitutions are far ſhort of what is to be met with in 


_—_- 


every other part of Europe. Theology is taught at 


the archbiſhop's palace, by his chaplain, and ſome aſ- 
fiſtants, but particularly on Mount Athos, which is 


truly the pillar that ſupports the Greek church. 


| The radical langvages of this empire are the Scla- . 


vonian, the modern Greek, the Arabic. and Syriac; 


| but the Sclavonian ſeems to have been the mother- 
tongue of the ancient Turks, and ſtill bears the great- 


eſt ſway in the modern compoſition. 
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RUSSIA 


| Exrzxps from 44 to 722 N. lat. and from 239 to 
65 E. Ion.; bounded by hs Frozen Ocean on the N. ; | 
by Aſiatic Ruſſia on the E.; by the Black Sea and 
Turkey on the 8.; and by Poland, the Baltic Sea, and 
Sweden on the W.; containing 1,103,485 ſquare 
miles. 8 | 
OE. IN G X 1 
Including the Nad of Retuſari, 


CONTAINING I89 MILES SQUARE. 


Ten. | Lat. N.] Lon. E. | - Rivers, 
Peterſburg | 60 31 12 | Neva 
Notteburg 60 031 52 Fontanca 
Caporſa 59 34 | 29 $52 | Newka 

| Joengorod 459 1629 12 
Jamogorod 39 21 | 29 32 | N 

| Saretz | 39 20 | 30 32 | Oridis 
Orlin 59 031 2 Emia | 
Mia | 59 38 | 31 $56 | Ladoga Lake 
Laba A 39 37 32 32 | lora 
Cronitadt 39 $58 | 390 12 | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, &c. 
Ingria is equally fertile with other countries on the 
fame parallel, producing corn and good paſturage. 

PETERSBURG, its capital, and now metropolis of 
the Ruſſian empire, ſtands partly on the continent of 
Inzria, and partly on ſeveral ſmall iſlands formed by 
, the branches of the Neva. It is about ſix Engliſh | 
miles ſquare, and built after the model of Amſter- 
dam. The foundation of this city was laid by Peter 


the Great, in order to promote navigation and the | 


arts of commerce in his country, and notwithſtanding | 
a thouſand difficulties occaſioned by the ſituation, eli - 
mate, and rudeneſs of the people, he had the pleaſure 
of ſceing it a flouriſhing city in his own time. To keep 
up the communication between the different parts of 
the city, throughout the ſummer, a bridge of boats is 
hid acroſs the Neva, about half a mile in breadth, which 

18 always taken away before the froſt ſets in, and over 

the ſmall rivers and canals, there are bridges; but where 
the navigation is ſafe and ecafy, the only intercourſe is 
by boats. The number of houſes in Peterſburg are 


| portance of the place. 


computed at 8000 of which 600 are of ſtone, and 
* 
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the reſt of timber, afier the Ruſſian taſte, which has 
nothing to recommend it. There are about 20 Ruſ- 


ſian churches, beſides proteſtant and Roman catholic 


churches. The moſt magnificent part of this city is 


the Admiralty Iſland, where are the victualing- office, 


the galley dock, and vaſt ſtorehouſes for ſhip building. 


Along the fide of the river, there are ſome elegant pa- 


laces and ſeveral noble private houſes. Adjoining to 
this, along the banks of the Neva, there are alſo ſe- 


veral palaces and elegant buildings, from which there 


is a molt pleaſant proſpect of the buildings on the 
banks of the Fontanca. Behind the admiralty there 
are ſpacious and magnificent ſtreets, and the great 


| and little million ſtreets are embelliſhed with the moſt 


ſuperb buildings. In the architecture of the palaces, 
the Italian taſte is generally adopted, and notwith- *_ 


ſtanding the coldneſs of the climate, they have more 
| windows than the houſes in Britain. 


A prodigious: variety of curious mannfaQtures is 
executed here, as- mirrors, gold and filver works, ta- 
peſtry, & c. Its commerce is alſo very extenſive, and 
of itſelf will contribute much to the opulence and im- 
The number of ſhips that fre- 


quent this port in ſummer, from all the maritime > 


countries in Europe, as the general mart for purchaſ- 
ing all Ruſhan commodities, and diſpoſing of the com- 
modities they import, which fuit the Ruſhan market, 
is really aſtoniſhing... 

As the inhabitants of Peterſburg conkf of fo many 
various nations, it ſeems a world in miniature, where 
2 great diverſity. of languages, cuſtoms. and faſhions, 
may be obſerved every day. The city, pioperly ſo. 
called, contains only. a few hundreds of inhabitants ; 
but all-the parts together contain, according to ſome: 
authors, 250,000, b Dr. Buiching only makes 
them 100,000. ' Proviſions, excepting ſome. foreign 
articles, are now become very cheap, and in winter 


are brought from very diſtant parts of the empire. 


The mode of travelling in winter is by ſledges, wh; ich. 
is ſo cheap and conveuient, that few travel on foot, 
even about the town. 


Z. 
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The city is not walled, nor has it gates, but its 
fortifications are ſtrong. In the heart of the city there 
is one fort which is both its defence and ornament ; 
the caitle of Schluſſelburg, which ſtands on a ſmall 
Hand on the Neva defends it on the eaſt; on the welt 


it is defended by the citadel of Cronſtadt, and fort of 


Cronſhloſs. Cronftadt has three excellent harbours ; 
that for merchant-men lies to the weſt, and that on the 
eaſt is reſerved for the Ruſſian ſhips of war, near 
which, in the water, the powder magazine is erected. 
The middle one was intended for leſſer ſhips and 
yachts belonging to the crown. Here alſo the czar 
Peter projected and executed in part, a canal of an 
extraordinary depth and breadth, with ſeveral docks 
in it, for repairing his ſhips of war, which was com- 
pleted after his death. This canal, when full, is oo 
icet over, and at the bottom, from 54 to 67. The out- 
ward and inward walls are hewn out of the ſolid rock, 

as alſo the mole. At the end of the canal is a deep 
baſon lined with ſtone, which is deſigned for a reſer- 
voir for the water of the canal, when the docks are to 
be cleared of it. This. great and uſeful work ſtands 
unrivaled, there being nothing equal to it in any part 
of the known world. 


E AR E 8 
Comprebending Wiborg, ex helm, and Savolaxia. 


1 Tozens. 5 | Lat N i Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Wiborg 60 . 57 | 29 52 Woxen © 
Wilmauſtrand 61 2229 12 
Podana 406 e145» 

: Salgis 62 42 | 33 36 | Lapefi Lake 
Roco'ax : SS I. 
Kexholm VC | | 
Ny ſtat "| 6x 55 | 29 «2 | Sanfian Lake 
Caulogorod tau win i117 - 
Racſaia VVV 
Kurkijoki T8 21130 16 
Joukes 6r.- "49 3 38 7 | 
Salinis | 16 4711 4 Ladoga Lake 
Souiſtoina "4 + 237 3% 30 
Kidilia | 6x 52 | 32 44 
Kides | 62 2031 12 

| Noutulax . 

Homola 6 23 1.33 20 
Winger! I 
Telekina 3 34 43 

Sunga WW 
Tolna 6 930 35 32 
Keems 3 Zalotitza 
Soma | 64 22 | 36 32 | Soroka 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, &c. 
By the peace of Nyſtat, the greatelt part of. theſe 


— 


* 
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| countries was ceded to Ruſſia by 8 "ROK of 


the lakes here, particularly Ladoga, overflow the 
country for a græat way northward, ſo that no crops 


can be expected but upon the eminences. The in- 


habitants, however, are much more given to fiſhin 
and hunting, than agriculture, in which, the lakes and 
rivers on the one hand, and the woods and mountains 


on the other, afford them every poſſible advantage. 


Some alſo apply themſelves to grazing, where the paſ. 
tures are good, and Peterſburg aitords them a ready 
market. With reſpect to the trade or manufactures 


of this country, as it has little to recommend it to 


travellers, we have little acceſs to know any thing of 
either. The towns are only known to us by their 
names, and their fituation on the map. 

The lake Ladoga is reckoned the largeſt i in Eu- 
rope, being 150 miles in length and 90 in breadth. It 
abounds in fiſh, and has alſo ſeals. Its ſhelves, how. 


ever, and quickſands, hurt the navigation, which indu- 


ced the czar Peter to order a canal to be cut, near 70 
miles in length, 70 feet 1n breadth, and 10 or 11 deep, 
from the S. W. extremity of the lake to the ſea, which 
was completed at a vaſt expence in the year 1732. 


It has 25 fluices on it, and ſeveral rivers run into it. 


During the ſummer it is covered with floats and veſ- 


bels, which pay toll in proportion to the value of their 


Cargo. 


. 1 * 0 


0 omprebends ng Eftonia, and the land; of Oeſel, 84 miles by I8, and 
Dagho, 30 miles by 20, 
CONTAINING 250 MILES BY 150. 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lou. E.. Rivers, 
——  — — — 
Riga | 56 35 | 24 32 | Duna 
Windon 56 58 | 24 20 
Dunnomunde 36. 58 | 24; 20 | Cr ERA 
Tarvaſt 58 18 | 206 32 | Worlzi Lake 
Dorpt 58 1327 40 | Embec 
Pernau | 58 - 26 | 24 232 Pernau 
Revel „ by: 
Narva 159 729 Narva 
Treiden 37 1525 $ | Treiden 
Wolmer r | 
Dinneburg TCC £ 
Witteſtein | 58 50 | 25 47 | Padagjoki 
Riſenberg | 49. „% 323 | 
Pats : | 59 20 | 24 ao | Aſa 

| Hapfal — 
.Soneburg 58 30 | 22 52 
Reck | $8 - 20 | 23 27 
Arenſburg 58 13 22 32 
Wick $2.13. 1.-23....20 
Dagherort 4 38 57 22 17 


[>] 
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Mi , Soil 8 Trade, Manufadtures, 05 e. 
This country was once interſperſed with a multi- 
tude of towns and villages, of which only the ruins 
are now to be ſeen. This deſolation is owing to the 
many wars, to which the claims of different powers 
have expoſed it. Livonia conſiſts partly of woods 
and moraſſes, and partly of a fertile ſoil that yields 
all the neceſſaries of life. 
brious, and though the winter be long and ſevere, yet 
the heat of ſummer is ſuch, that the grain ripens in 
proper time. In a plentiful year, many thouſand laſts 
of barley and rye are exported from hence to other 
countries, for which reaſon Livonia has been juſtly 
terwed the Granary of the North. Nor are the paſ- 


' tures here. inferior to the arable land, for which rea- | 
ſon grazing 1s no ungrateful buſineſs. The remains of 


their extenſive foreſts ſtill ſhelter plenty of game, and 


in no country are hares and wild fowl ſold cheaper. 


In ſhort, Livonia only. wants people to become an 
opulent country. 
Since this country became ſubje& to Ruſſia, i it has 
been divided into the general governments of Ripa 
and Revel. That of Riga contains the circles of Ri- 
ga, Winden, Pernau, Dorpt, and the province of 
Oeſel; that of Revel contains the province of Eſ- 
tonia. In reſpe& of ſituation, Riga. has the ad 
vantage of Peterſburg, as the Dwina is open ſix weeks 
earlier than the Neva. In the ſummer it has a very 
briſk trade with Britain and Holland, 500 ſhips at an 
average being loaded there annually, and in winter, it 


has a good trade by ſledges through the Ruſſian pro- 


vinces. The principal export-commodities are flax, 
timber, maſts, and hemp. 

- In the general government of Livonia, the chief 
tribunal is the ſupreme court of judicature, appointed 
by the ezarina; but there are alſo two inferior courts. 
Appeals lie from the higheſt to the college of judica- 
ture eſtabliſhed at Peterſburgh ; and from that again 
to the ſenate, which is the ſupreme tribunal for the 

whole Ruſſian empire. 

The nobility here are very numerous, and they are 
moſtly. of foreign extraction. The greateſt part of 


them apply themſelves to a military life, and the reſt, 


who remain at home upon their eſtates, make im- 
provements in agriculture, and frequently are inveſted 
with civil employments. 
8 maſters, for all their privileges and digni- 
ave been ſince confirmed, and the eſtates re-aſſum- 

ed by the court of Sweden, have been alſo reſtored, 


The air is clear and ſalu- 


They have loft nothing by | 
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monaſteries. 


NOVOGOROD WELICKYT, 


——— 4 Tuera, Belozero, Ochtoma, and A. live 5 ; g 4 


Toons. | Lat. N. | 2 Lon. F. | Rims ert. 2 
Novogorol I 58 21 134 34 Wolocoff 
Parcoff 57 aT | 33 6 | Salona 
Nova Ruſſa 57 374 34 $54 | Lovat 
Choilitovo $7 301 35 $$ | ins 
Rakiemoſt 58 15 | 36 35 | Palamit 
Rzeva 55 $54 | 36 12 | Wolga 
Zary | «£5 $58 | 34 © | Duna 
Velikuluki 56 18 | 31 42 | Lovat 
Cuera 55 34 | 27 3o | Wolga 
Mitre 56 3038 47 | Januga 
Clin 56 6 | 38 32 | Seflt 
Bolozero 59 036 6 | Konſa 
Badagh 9 31% 04 - 
Ochtoma 38 20 36 LI, | Ochtoma 

Politeſſa 58 4034 4 | VolkOo V 
Pelaena . +. 1.08 2306 } $3 © j Orids 
Ladoga 4 59-- 501-3847 B 

{ Peſki 60 - 18 | 44 o Pach 
Vetegra 60 18 | 359 32 Vetegra 
Cargapot 62 40 T2 | Dwina 
Pelkene 60 34 | 34 32 | Svir 
Soojoki 62 44 32 | Scio 
Moajerwi 62 .8 34 zo | Jen: 

Olonces 6x 25 33 22 | Severin 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, c. | 

Novogorod abounds in lakes and rivers, and is very 
fertile in corn, flax, hemp, &c. It has alſo many foreſts. 
The beſt Ruſſian leather is manufactured here, and the 
capital, Novogord, where the rich merchandiſes from 
the Levant are lodged, is a place of conſiderable trade, 
and commonly called the Grand Magazine. It is the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, and contains 180 churches and 
The lake Ilmen, on the north fide of 
which the capital ſtands, is 40 miles in length and 25 
in breadth. | 

The ſoil and produce 'of Rzeva is much the ſame 
with the preceding, but much of the province being 
taken up with foreſts, it is thinly peopled. 

Tuera is alſo over-run with foreſts, but there is no 


| doubt, were this country once cleared, and agricul- 


cure ſufficiently underſtood by the inhabitants, that it 


would make proper returns to the induſtrious farmer, 
The foreſts at preſent harbour bears, foxes. wolves, 


hyenas, and other herce animals, that prey upon their 
cattle and poultry. | 
The lake Onega, in this government, is, next to 
Ladoga, the largeſt in Ruſſia, being upwards of 100 
miles in length and 40 in breadth. It has a commu- 
nication with the lake Ladoga, by means of the river 
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Svir, and a channel having been lately cut between the Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, nn Se. 
lake Ouga, and the White lake, it will have a commu-- Not withſtanding the high latitude, proviſions at 
nication with the Wolga, and conſequently, with the Archangel are good and in great plenty It was the 
Caſpian Sea. only port · town of Ruſſia for many years, and was firſt 
3 brought into repute by the Engliſh, who began to 
AN RATE. frequent it in the year 1553; and other nations ob- 
| Comprebending Dwina, Fugora, Petrora, Permia, Ouftioug, Ziran- ſerving the advantages, ſoon put in for a ſhire of the 
ni, Wage, Wologda, Cali, and Wiaths. trade. Since Peterſburg became a port, its gradual 
| Towns. | Lat. N. | Tor. E. | Revere. increaſe has produced the decline of Archangel ; but 
8 EI — Rill it has a very confiderable trade, and has mer. 
cotomogorod i $14 ©}. | chants of character, credit, and capital. At the 
Pinega [5% mj4s 0 Pinega ſummer's ſolſtice, the ſun riſes here at 36 minutes paſt 
eure | 1 * 43 = 1 g one, and ſets 24 minutes paſt ten. | 
. | ; * AUIN1IO | 
8 Sale vie | In the northern parts of Jugora they have the fun 
Val 62 1546 50 | Vitſogda _ 1 above their horizon, in ſummer, for ſeveral weeks to- 
Cocia | 65 1840 54 Ince | gether, and he continues as long below it in winter; 
Calunſko: [65 75 | 44 32 upon the coaſt of the Northern Ocean, the inhabitants 
Camenech- 05 45 145 ©} | d a | : 
| ſubſiſt by hunting and fiſhing alone, the fleſh of rein- 
Nlezzen 65 5746 © | Mezzen 
Sorodeſſe 67 27 [i © | Indega deer, bears, ſeals, fowls, dried fiſh, and turnips, being 
Vaaſgorta 66 30 | 50 © | Pieſcoſa their uſual food. They are called Samoiedes, from a 
Voſgora 65 30 | 58 2 | Szilma || miſtaken notion that they were canibals. All their 
Leompazenka {65 35 % 32 | capital conſiſts in their tents, clothes, and reindeer. 
Ifchiua 64 18 | 53 20 | Uchta : . 2g” = . | 
. 4 „ 55 69 | as Their ſtature is low, and their feet remarkably ſmall. 
Monaſtery of) | | They have long eyes, puffed cheeks and tawny com- 
| 66 40 | 56 32 | Petzora | 3 IH f 
Petzora 5385 plexions, ſo that to ſtrangers their appearance is by no 
Siobotka 65 1979 | Szilma means engaging. Both ſexes wear the ſame kind of 
| —_ 64 37 32 | Iſchma | dreſs, and as their features are equally diſagreeable, it 
Great Permia 66 - 2s „e 36 3 Valiars is not eaſy to diſtinguiſſ them. In order to collect 
Solcamſkaia 59 15 | 56 33 | Uſolſka 1 the tribute paid in furs, and purchaſe what they have 
Sus of Koy 57 38| 57 32 | Kama 1 on hand, all the habitable places are peopled by Ruſ- 
een n ſian colonies and governors, who get their furs, which 
Oreol 58 30 56 30 | Oreol 
3 56 are by far the beſt i in the Ruſſian 3 for mere 
Ouſtioug 61 40 43 22 | Dwina trifles. | 
Dwina 61 38 | 43 32 | Jong The Samoiedes, 1 they were brought under ſubs 
Vitzogdikaia | 62 $5 | 43 33 | Wetzogda jection by the Ruſſians, inflicted no higher puniſhment 
Totina | 60 24 i Wologda f h | ſt . th ſ, 1 "= ] nd 
5 F or the greateſt crime, than to ell the criminal and 
83 62 38 | 48 32 | Vitſogda his family for ſlaves, but in all the principal places 
Ouſoil 62 2348 52 Luſa they now uſe tbe Ruſſian laws. Some pains have been 
Ouſſizoti % 16 | 48. 32 Seſola taken to convert them to. Chriſtianity, but very little 
223 uy oo 13} 59 36. | Kama _ | progreſs has been made, the greateſt part of them ſtill 
- Kodin; I c 62 20 41 32 KodininſkoiLake | remaiaing in their ancient ignorance and idolatry. 
Wologda zo 9:45.06 | Wologda Both Petzora and Permia border upon Aſia. They 
Couſnetſova 59 » 4% 33 are thinly inhabited, but, as the knowledge of agri- 
Comenetz 58 3842 32 | culture is making great progreſs in Ruſſia, a country 
Duenetza 160 4ꝗ 32 | EL HH WIS As flo 
e RR which has the advantage of ſo many rivers, as Permia, 
ms is ofa "3+ 1 Wil muſt undoubtedly improve. | 
Wiatka 38 24|53 © | Wiatka Although Ouſtioug is ſituated in a high latitude, 
Orlo I 38 23 | 53 4 Reeczica | 3 of the fruits of the earth come to maturity. Its 
— 39 30 " 33. 57 1 owns | capital, of the ſame name, is a large city containing 
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23 backs; beſides at It has water convey- | , oh M 0 8 C 1 W,. 


ance to Archangel and W ologda, which 1 | it a 
place of conſiderable trade. 

Ziranni, for the ſpace of 180 miles in its ſouthern 
parts, and the whole breadth of the province, is cover- 
ed with one continued foreſt, Since the Ziranni came 


underthe Ruſſian government, they have been convert- 


ed to Chriſtianity, and are peaceable ſubjects. 
Excepting ia the monaſtery of Kodininſkoi, there 
are no inhabitants in the province of Waga, the whole 
being covered with trees. 
All the towns worth mentioning, 1n the province of 
Wologda, lie upon the banks of the Wologda. The 


capital is a large city, and carries on a confiderable 


trade with Archangel by water, and Peterſburg by 
land. It has 1700 houſes, 68 churches, and large 


ſuburbs, two of which are inhabited by ſledge - drivers. 
It is the fee of an archbiſhop, and was once in a very 
| flouriſhing condition. Its commerce now conſiſts in 


hemp, hempſeed, and matting made of the bark of 


lime trees, which they ſend in barges to Archangel, 
and receive foreign commodities in exchange, which 


are ſold here very cheap. The Dutch and Germans 


have been ſettled here for a long time, and upon the 
takiug of Narva, the greateſt part of the inhabitants 
who had been made priſoners was tranſported hither, 
where, by their induſtry, they made ſuch ample pro- 
viſion for . that they returned with reluct- 
ance. 

Tever lies on both 840 of the Wolga, at the influx 
of the Teverza, and is a large and populous town. 
It has 70 churches and convents, and carries on a 


conſiderable trade in corn. It is now the ſee of an 


, archbiſhop, and was formerly the reſidence of ſeveral 
great princes and dukes. 


The provinde of Galitz, has few nn of any 
kind. | 


The whole of Viatka, excepting a few fs 18 


over-run with foreſts, for which reaſon, though the 
road to Moſcow be much ſhorter by Caftroma and 


Galitz than Ouſtioug, the latter is preferr ed as being 
the ſafer. 


The principal 1 in this country is St. la | 


thony's, ſituated by the river Wolga. Its founder, 
St. Anthony, was buried there in 1147; and beſides 
his monument, they ſhow you a millſtone, on which, 
his votaries gravely aſſert and as firmly believe, that 
he ſailed from Rome to this place. * There are alſo 
Tome other curioſities of the ſame ridiculous nature. 


Comprebending Yereflavle, Cxemeriſſi, Raſto av, Suſtel, V. W 
|  Mefcow, and Rezan. E. 
Towns. Lat. N. | Lon. E. | "" Doves. =o 
| Yeroſlavie E 
Danſcloſca 1 5 
Onſthea ; 58 20 | 48 22 | 
| Cz'ochnia_ 58 048 52 Uſa 
Roſtow 57 5 | 49 32 | Ros Lake 
8 | 57 15 | 38 30 | Wolga 
Gua 56 30 40 22| 
[mbilova : 56 46 | 40 20 | 
Penſlavle * I 56 34 | 40 12 | Norel 
FR -- 56 8 | 42 12 | Kleſma 
Louſch 157 43 © | Wolga 
Youriof \ | 57 40 | 45 © | Ditto 
 Wolodimer | 55 45 | 42 12 | Kleſma 
Picfs 157 33 | 45 20 | Wolga 
Gerochovitz 57 -17 } 46 20. 
Balachna $9.20 1 45 223.4 
Moſcow | 55s 3033 33. | Moſcow 
Moſayſk 55 1048 33 
Slobodaa | 55 40 | 39 33 | Yaſouſa 
Columna - 54 46 | 40 23 | Ocka 
Demetrof - Iss 40 | 38 23 Neglina 
Gibna '| 55 45 | 40 18 | Kicſma 
Colomenſkoi 55 26 | 39 54 
Trinity . 55 28 38 23 5 
Geriſlaw — 1 If 43 32 Ocka 
„„ 55 5 44 22 | Tena 
Cochera 34 3840 3 
Czerpachot  —| 54 27 % - 43 
Michaelop 4 WO] 41-3 
Grematzof 54 15 | 41 43 | | 
Proneſk 54 16 | 43 Oo | Toeroraptla 
Koſlof 483 0 14% a5 3 Yorans —© 
Pereſlavle 555 23 | 42 4 | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, ec. 

| The country of Veroſlavle, excepting on the road 
to Moſcow, and on the banks of the Woh. ſeems to 
be but poorly inhabited. © 

| The inhabitants of Czemeriſh are faid to preſerve 
theit original fierceneſs and barbarity. 

In the dutchy of Roſtow there are few rivers, 2nd 
very little of it is inhabited. The great road leading 
to Moſcow paſſes through the middle of it, to which 
Roſtow, and moſt of the other towns is a thorough- 
fare. In the north-weſt part there is a large foreſt. 

The dutchy of Suſdal is entirely covered with fo- 
reſts, excepting along the banks of the Wolga and the 
Kleſma, the only two rivers by which it is watered. 

The dutchy of Wolodimer is ſo over-run with "0 
reſts, that no more of it ſeems to be inhabited than 


the town of ane * Gerockovitz, and B 
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lachna. The great road leading from Saratoff to Moſ- | 
cow paſſes through Wolodimer. : 

The dutchy of Moſcow, and indeed the greateſt 
part of the government, is populous and well culti- 
vated. Till Peterſburg became great, Moſcow was 
always confidered as the capital of this empire. It 
ſtands on a pleaſant plain, at the conflux of the Moſ- 
eow, the Yaouſa, and the Neglina. Small eminences 


around it, interſperſed with gardens, groves, and 
It is built | 


lawns, form the moſt delightful proſpects. 
in the eaſtern ſtile, the ſtreets irregular, and almoſt 
every houſe has its garden. It is divided into four 
circles, and contains 1600 churches,. 11 of which are 
| cathedrals, and 271 pariſh-churches, the reſt being 
chapels, or belonging to convents. The number: of in- 
habitants are computed at 1 LE excluſive of the 
ſuburbs. | 

The Trinity FRI TIA bas no leſs than 20,000 
vaſſals. Near the churches ſeveral great bells are hung 
up which are kept continually chiming. One of theſe 
weigh 443,772 pounds, and was caft in the reign of 
the empreſs Anne. Many of the churches have gild- 
ed ſteeples, and are decorated in the inſide with paint- 
ings, but ſome of them are only miſerable daubings, 
without ſhade or perſpectire. There are here 43 
ſquares and public edifices, but as only part of the 
ſtreets are paved, they are very dirty in wet weather. 
The city is divided into 4 cireles, one within another, 
in each of which are ſome ſtately ediſices covered with 
copper double gilt. The circle, Ketaigord, to which 
you paſs from the interior circle, called the Kremelin, 
by a ſtone bridge, contains 5 ſtreets, 2 cathedrals, 13 
noblemens houſes, and ꝗ public edifices. Here is the 
medical magazine, the mint, cuſtom-houſe and ware- 
houſe, ſilk manufacture, priuting-houſe, court of ju- | 
dicature, and the exchange, in which are above S900 
ſhops, where all commercial affairs are tranſacted. 

The province of Rezan is fertile, and pretty po- 
pulous; and, as well as Moſcow, abounds with excel- 
lent garden and orchard fruit, particularly in a tranſ- 
parent apple, called the Nailiwy. There are alſo ſe- 
veral conſiderable places. Geriflaw is a large and well 
built town, has a good trade, and particularly cele - 
brated for its Ruſſian leather. The ſhops in the large 
exchange are numerous, and well ſtocked with foreign 
and domeſtic goods. It has alſo thriving manufac- 
tures of all kinds of linen and flowered woollen ſtuffs. 
The Ruſſian church here is built in the German taſte, 
and ſuperior to moſt in this country, 
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Towns. 5 | | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 

Woroneſch 53 210 | 42 33 | Varona HE: 
Donco $3 29 42 o Don 

lvan Ozero 33ͤöÜͤ 8 Ivan 
Toula 53 30 | 39 40] Uppa 

5 153 o.| 39 37 | Toula 
Epifan $2 45 | 4x 28 
Pianzi 52 40 | 42 28 | Szeſna 

Sireol 53 © | 44 55 | Gaper 
Colouga $3 - $7-4-99 ©:j. Ocks 
Voratinſk 1 53 30 1] 36 . 4© 5 
Adoiof 33 40 | 39 34 | Schat 

{| Cobakin 53 4 42 47 | Taraſan 

Czercaſkol 48 ©| 43 12 | Don 
Roſdorie 48 30 | 43 32 | Ditto 
St Anna 47 3743 11 Dino 1 
Aſoph 47 18 | 42 12 | | 
Mius 47 35 | 40 32 | Mius 1 
Bachmut 48 32 | 38 52 | Bachmut 
Panchine 47 40 | 42 52 | Don 
Baccaſſerai 45 30 | 35 10 
Caffa 44. 307 37 $ I 
Precop 46 40 | 37 40 
Kofſlow '| 46 2537 10 
Karaſbaſar 45 $5 | 36 10 
Kerſh ; 45 40 | 37 


| 4, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufadures, &c. 
The country fituated between the Don, the Donez, 
the Black Sea, Mius, and Kalmins, exceeds all the 
reſt of Little Ruſſia in fertility, and has alſo ſeveral | 
ſpots that are ſuppoſed to contain rich ore. Woro- 
neſch ts a conſiderable place, where ſhip-building is a 
great buſineſs. It lies only about 40 miles S. E. of 
lake Ivan, where the Don becomes navigable, and has 
a communication with the Wolga by means of a ca- 
nal cut between that lake and the Uppa, a branch of 
the Ocka, which joins the Wolga at Little Novogo- 
rod. There i is another canal, by which an immediate 
communication is opened between the Don and the 
Wolga, a little below Patoſma, in lat. 50% 22' N. 
which muft be of conſiderable importance to all the 
countries through which theſe rivers paſs. _ N 
Bachmut, i is ſituated on both ſides of the rĩver Bach- 
mut, and defended by a citadel on the weſt ſide for 
ſecurity of the ſalt· works, which maintain a battalion 
of regular troops, and a company of Coſſacks. The 
capital of the Coſſacks is Czercaſkoi, built in the 
Turkiſh taſte, and fortified with high paliſadoes. 
They have a vaſt number of towns, beſides, on the 
Don and the Donez, which carry on a conſiderable 
trade. Czercaſkoi is the reſidence of the hetman, 


e een 


and beſides Europeans, is inhabited by great num- 
bers of Aſiatics, drawn thither by its convenient ſitu- 
ation for trade. To this government the Crimea has 
been but lately added. After many ſtruggles for it 
with the Turks, it was at laſt voluntarily ceded to the 
-The towns are large and ill built. 
When this peninſula, the ancient Taurica Cherſoneſus, 


czarina in 1783. 
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between the Ruſſians and the Poles, and was at laſt 
ceded to Ruſſia, anno 1667, and confirmed in 1686. 
The capital, Smolenſk, is a large well fortified town, 
the governor's reſidence, and a biſhop's ſee. It ſtands 
on the Nieper, and has a confiderable trade. 


BIELGOROD. 


Air, Soil, Produce „Trade, Manufa&ures, &c. 


This government is inhabited by the Morduans, 
whoſe language has ſome reſemblance to the Finlandiſh | 
diale& ; the Czemeriſſians are diſtinguiſned by the 
Logowi, who* inhabit the plain on the left fide of 
the Wolga; and the Nagornoi, who live among the 
mountains on the eaſt of that river. 
long to this government, but the latter to Kazan in 
Aſia. The Thwaſhians, who live diſperſed both in 
this government, and that of Kazan, are a numerous 
tribe. The capital is a flouriſhing city, and by means 
of the Wolga and Ocka, which unite their ſtreams 
hard by, has a very conſiderable trade. Excepting 
upon theſe rivers, where the towns and villages are 
pretty numerous, there are but few veſtiges of culti- 


— 


vation or inhabitants. 


The former be- 


8 M O LE Ns K. 


was in poſſeſſion of the Genoeſe, it had a flouriſhing Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers. 

trade, and there is no doubt but Ruſſia will improve | Bjelgorod i wi $9 
all the advantages of its ſituation. - Oſkoi I Is | 41 47 | Oſkol 

Czaref © 50 o|4t 32 | Bogdan 
NUSHNEI NOVOGO ROD. Levna 5x 56 |4r © | Szeſna 
Towns. 1 Lat. N. | Lon. E. © Rivers. Ho—— | 52 "wu | * 

Nuſhnei [56 30 | 48 17 Od | | Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. 

' Maſh 56 30 | 49 34 | Wolga and Sura f "This government contains part of Little Ruſfia. Its 
| Bafiligorod „ | | capital, Bielgorod, was founded in 990. It formerly 

3 | * 0 Pe. 1 | food on a large chalk hill, but it was afterwards re- 

Pleſs 1 57 35 45 38 moved to a valley between two mountains, as a more 

Corochovitz 57 17 | 46 44 convenient ſituation. It is divided into an old and 
Balachna 57 10 47 9 


new town. The former is ſurrounded with a rampart 
and moat, and the latter with e 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | | Rivers. 
Smolenſk 54 36| 33 Nieper 
Dorbogouge FI er = Eo ny 
Kvziczove 53 38 | 35 335 | Cohou | a. 
Bogloveſtine F 
Biela 55 35 | 35 © opfſcha 

Demetriovix 53 44 | 36 32 | Ugra 
Branzki | 52 36 | 36 5 | Dezna 
Novogrodek | $7 $8736.53 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, &c. 


This government was long a bone of contention 


Kk 1 O W. 
Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers. 
Kiow 50 40 | 32 Nieper 
Peraſlave | 49 $54 | 32 36 | Trubecaa 
| Kerzemiuntuk 48 30 | 34 32 | Pzizol 
Czimobel . $51 2731 20 | Pripiecz 
Bialacerkif 40 3171 3 | 
Puitawa 49 2 | 35 36 | Vorkle 
Rumne So 8| 35 = | Sula 
Rylſk 50 4736 37 | Sem 
Putevl © 37138 a : 
Baturin e -a% | 36 38 
Czernikou 5: 20 | 33 32 | Dezna 
Bolenof 13 47 237 a7 3+ hea - 
\ Rohaezove F Nie per 
Mohetow C ˙ↄ © f Dato 
Oeſa 54 4O | 31 36 | Ditto 
Dumbrouna | 54 40 | 31 56 | Ditto. 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufadures, fc. | 
This government is inhabited by the Coſſaeks, 
known by that name fo early as the year 948. 
the beginning of the 16th century, the Zaporog Cof- - 
ſacks fixed their habitations on the ſpacious plains a- 

long the banks of the Nieper, when the Poles took 
them under their protection, and engaged to pay them 
an annual ſubſidy, on condition of their keeping up a | 
body of troops, to defend the Poliſh dominions a- 
gainſt the incurſions of the Tartars; and to bind them 
ſtih farther by ties of intereſt, gave up to them all the 


In 
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country between the Nieper and Nieſter, which they 
cultivated ſo induſtriouſly, that in a ſhort time it was 
interſperſed with large towns and handſome villages, 
a circumſtance which drew down Upon them the envy 
of the Poles, and laid the foundation of a bloody war, 
in which all that fine country was laid waſte. The 
Coſſacks having in the mean time put themſelves un- 
der the protection of the Ruſſians, they ſettled in the 
Ruſſian Ukrain, upon their being aſſured that they 
ſhould be free from all taxes, and no alteration made 
in their political conſtitution, whilſt they on their part 
kept up a ſtipulated force for the ſervice of Ruſſia. In 
the wars between the czar Peter, and Charles X11. of 
Sweden, they took part with the latter, which coſt 
them dear; but, in 1750, their puniſhment was re- 
laxed, and the dignity of Hetman, which had bers 
aboliſhed, was reſtored. The country in poſſeſſion of 
the Coſſacks is about 300 miles ſquare. It is one con- 
tinued fruitful plain, watered by many fine rivers, and 


diverſified with pleaſant woods. It is ſo fertile in 


N EUROPE. 


grain, pulſe, tobacco, honey, &c. that i. ſupplies a 


great part of the Ruſſian dominions in theſe commodi. 


ties. The paſtures too are extremely rich, and the 


cattle of an extraordinary fize. Were the country not 


infeſted with locuſts, it would be a perfect paradiſe. 
The Coſſacks are tall, well made, and have good 

features; they are vigorous, hardy, and brave, very 

jealous of their liberty, but rather inconſtant. They 


profeſs the Greek religion, but Roman catholics and 


proteſtants are tolerated. The Don Coſſacks ſeem to 
be of the ſame tribe, and are at preſent nearly on an 
equal footing with the Ruſſian ſubjects. They chiefly 
ſubſiſt by grazing and agriculture, and occaſionally by 
robbing and plundering. Every town is governed by 
magiſtrates they call Tamans, who are themſelves un- 


der the juriſdiction of two attamans, who reſide at the 


capital. | 

The Zaidamacs Wee oven 8 and live in 
the Ruſſian, Poliſh, or Turkiſh dominions, along tlie 
banks of the Nieper. 


RUSSIA IN 

Berorr the roth century, when Chriſtianity was 
_ planted in Ruſſia, very little can be ſaid with any de 
gree of certainty about its revolutions : nor, indeed, 
were the Ruſſian princes held in great eſtimation by 
the reſt of Europe, till about the year 1450, that Iwan 
Baſilides delivered his country from the opprefſion of 
the Tartars, by whom much of it had been kept in 
flaviſh ſubjection for many years. In the reign of 
John Bafilowitz II. his grandſon, the Tartars were 
totally humbled, and the kingdoms of Kaſan and Aſ- 
tracan, in Tartary, added to the Ruſſian empire. A 
ſucceſſion of weak princes, after Baſilowitz, expoſed 
the country to ſo great inconveniencies, that it be- 
came alternately a prey to its ami-1tious neighbours, 
and was on the point of loſing its independency en- 
tirely, in 1613, when the good ſenſe of the Boyars, 
in the height of their deſpair, fell upon a plan by 
which it was delivered. Uladiſlaus, ſon to Sigiſmund 
II. of Poland, bad been declared czar ; but the inſo- 
lence and tyranny of the Poles becoming iuſupport- 
able, they were driven out of * after a very ob- 


GENERAL. 


ſtinate reſiſtance, by the Ruſſians. It luckily occurred 


to the Boyars at that time, that the archbiſhop of 


Reſtow, Philaretes, had married a lady deſcended of 


their ancient ſovereigns, and that they had a ſon, 
Michael, a promiſing youth of 15, and him they elec- 
ted for their ſovereign. Philaretes was at this time in 


baſſador, and detained a priſoner, with his wife, on ac- 


count of the rebellion againſt Uladiſlaus. Being af. 


terwards exchanged for ſome Poliſh prifoners, he re- 
turned to Ruſſia, where he was created patriarch by 
his ſon, and aſſiſted him in the adminiftration with 
great ſucceſs. What contributed to make Michael 


eaſy in his new dignity, was a war betwen the Swedes | 


and Poles, occaſioned by their reſpective pretenſions 
to the ſovereignty of Ruſſia, which left them no time 
to attempt any thing againſt Michael. James I. of 
England was co-temporary with Michael, and by a 
commercial treaty, which Michael concluded with 


England, it appears he was neither ignorant of the 


| true intereſt of his country, nor the laws and uſages 


Poland, whether he had been ſent in quality of am- 
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of other nations. His ſon and ſueceſſor, Alexis, appears 
| alfo to have been a prince of genius, who, in every in- 
ſtance, ſnewed that he was not unworthy of being the 
father of Peter the Great. Peter was the youngeſt ſon 
of the family by a ſecond marriage, ſo that before he 
came to reign, the adminiſtration paſſed through his 
two elder brothers, after whoſe death, his filter Sophia, 


a woman of great intrigue and ſpirit, threw many ob- a 


ſtacles in his way, which, however, he happily ſur- 


mounted, and in the year 1696, became ſole ſovereign 


of all the Ruſſias. The whole tenor of Peter's life 


evinces him to have been a prince of a moſt penetrat- 


ing genius, undaunted ſpirit, and indefatigable appli- 

cation. His education was narrow, having loſt his 
father when he was very young; but, by directing his 
attention to proper objects, and aſſociating with ſuch 
only as could beſt promote them, he introduced trade 
and manufactures into his country, diſcipline among his 
army, and politeneſs among his ſubjects. In one word, 
he was a great general, a great ſtateſman, and a pa- 
triot king, who left an empire, with reſpe& to extent, 
ſuperior to the Roman, in the zenith of its glory, and 
at the ſame time ſo well ſecured, and regulated with 
ſuch propriety, that though it has been under a female 
adminiſtration ever ſince, it bas rather been increaſed 
than abridged. 

As this vaſt empire conſiſts of a great number of 
provinces, many of which are of themſelves very ex- 
tenſive, it is eaſy to ſee that the ſoil and temperature 
of the air muſt be extremely various. Beyond the 
6oth degree of latitude, there are but few places 
where corn can be brought to maturity; beyond the 
70th, no garden fruits are produced. About Arch- 
angel, indeed, there are ſeveral productions peculiar 
to warmer climates, but this, is owing, no doubt, to the 
warm breezes from the White Sea. The ſoil in the 
middle provinces bears moſt kinds of trees, fruit, &c. 
and has excellent paſtures, well ſtocked with cattle, 
large woods abounding with game, and navigable ri- 
vers full of the moſt delicious kinds of fiſh. In the 
ſouthern provinces are many barren waſtes, but there 
are alſo many pleaſant tracts, where the land is cover- 
ed with verdure and flowers, and with proper culture, 
there might be tobacco, wine, and filk, as well as at 
Aſtracan, and in the Ukrain, where the two ar 


have been introduced. 


With reſpect to the population, one eighth of the 
ſurface of the empire, is neither inhabited nor culti- 
rated, but on ſo great an extent of territory, there 


muſt be more people than moſt authors allow. 


A 
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M. 
Voltaire, upon very rational grounds, makes the num- 
ber of people, including the conquered countries, the 
Samoiedes, Coſſacks, &c. twenty - tour millions; as ſe- 
veral years of peace have elapſed ſince M. Voltaire's 
eſtimate, it is not to be doubted, but that number by 
this time is conſiderably increaſed. | 
'The whole of Ruſſia, excepting toward the north, 

is a flat level country. The only conſiderable moun- 
tains are the Zimnopoias, thought to be the famous 
Montes Riphis of the ancients, and now called 
the Girdle of the Ea:th. In many places, there 
are medicinal and ſaline ſprings, ſilver, copper, and 
iron mines, and many other minerals; ifinglas, preci- 
ous ſtones, &c. Of Ruſſia, where the latitude is not 
too high, the ſnow is the natural manure. The pro- 
duce in general of this vaſt country is wood, rhubarb, 
flax, hemp, paſture, wax, honey, rice, wine, tobacco, 
and grain. The lynx is a native of this empire, and 
makes prey of every animal it can maſter. Some of 
the Ruſhan furs are more valuable than thoſe of the 


ſame kind elſewhere, namely, thoſe of the black foxes 


and ermine. 
The Ruſſians are for the moſt part of a middle ſta- 
ture, though many of them are tall, handſome, and 


| comely. Before the time of Peter the Great, the Ruſ- 


fians were little better than ſavages, but by the ad- 
dreſs of that wiſe prince, and a judicious mixture of 


ſeverity, with mildneſs, their manners were ſo muck 


changed, that their appearance now is much the ſame 
as that of the inhabitants of any other civilized coun- 
try in Europe. The common people are, however, 
ſtill fond of their ancient cuſtoms, and will rather ſub- 
mit to pay an extraordinary tax, than part with their 
beards, or conform toany new regulations in religion, | 

The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia is that of the 
Greek church, which was introduced by the great 
Jutcheſs Ogla, in the year 955. The external part 
of this religion conſiſts in the number and ſeverity of | 
its faſts, i in which it far exceeds the church of Rome. 
Every large village has a church, and a prieſt to offi- 
ciate in it, and in the towns, there is a church in every 
ſtreet ; notwithſtanding of which, the people in a 
great meaſure continue in their priſtine i ignarane 

The æra of Peter the Great was alſo the æra . 
learning in Ruſſia. He ſpared neither expence nor 
trouble to diſpel the ignorance that overſpread his 
whole empire, and to inſpire his ſubjects with a taſte 
for the arts and ſciences ; ; ince wiuch period, _ 
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men of genius among them have made no inconſider- 
able figure in the republic of letters. All the mecha- 
nic arts and trades are continually improving in Ruſ- 
ſia, and they have now flouriſhing manufactures of 
velvet, ſilk, linen, and woollen ſtuffs; copper, braſs, iron, 
ſteel, and tin; and they alſo make great guns, fire- 
arms, gunpowder, wire, cordage, ſail- cloth, paper, 
parchment, and glaſs. Here alſo ſhip-building is 


carried on to great perfection. 


The Ruſſian articles of export, are fables and black | 
furs; ſkins of ermines, hyenas, lynxes, ſquirrels, bears, 


panthers, wolves, martins, wild-cats, blue and white 
foxes, white hares, &c.; Ruſſia leather, copper, iron, 
iſinglaſs, tallow, pitch, tar, lintſeed oil, train oil, ro- 
fin, honey, wax, potaſh, ſalt ſiſn, caviar, hemp, flax, 
threed, woollen and linen ſtuffs, ſail-cloth, mats, caſ- 
tor, Siberian muſk, mamonts teeth, ſoap, feathers, hogs 
briſtles, timber, &c. Add to theſe the Chineſe goods, 
rhubarb, and other drugs, with which they furniſh, in 
part, the reſt of Europe. Their articles of import 
are, ſilk, cotton and woollen ſtuffs, fine linen, chintz, 
toys, French brandy, wine, ſpices, hardware, &c. 
The revenue of Ruſſia ariſes from annual capitation, 
the demeſne-lands, drinking-houſes, tolls and cuſtoms, 
the crown trade, ſalt-works, ſtamps, law-ſuits, hearth- 
money, hackney-horſes and carriages, abbey-lands, 
and caravans.to China; which, together, ar are eſtimated 
at four millions ſterling annually. 
The ſtanding army of Ruffia is computed at 250,000 
men, beſides from 40,000 to 80,000 irregular troops 
of Calmucks, Coſſacks, &c. which may be raiſed on 
any emergency. They have alſo above 50 ſhips of the 
line, beſides ſmaller veſſels ; and of ſuch conſideration 
is a marine force held now by the czarina, that the 
number of ſhips of war is conſtantly increaſing. 
Though the Ruſſian monarchy be hereditary, the ſe- 
nate and the great lords make themſelves judges of the 

proximity of blood in. their ſovereigns, which renders 
it in ſome meaſure elective. A ſenate, compoſed of the 
moſt reſpectable members of the empire, {till ſubſiſts 
in Ruſſia, but they are ſeldom known to make any 
motion, but ſuch as they have known before to be 

agreeable to the ſovereign, ſo that the ſenate, properly 
ſpeaking, is only a privy- council, whilſt. the ſovereign 
is abſolute in every reſpect. 


the empire, to which all the other colleges are ſubor- 
dinate and accountable, viz. the admiralty college, 


RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 


rent univerſities of Europe, to acquire the learning 


rity of their puniſhments, and the extraordinary in- 
| them. Peter the Great uſed to ſuſpend the robbers 


iron hooks fixed to their ribs, on gibbets, by hundreds 


the Ruſſians are entirely deſtitute of theſe feelings 


| unleſs he can find ſecurity that he will return the next 
The ſenate is, however, the ſupreme judicature of | 


office, the reviſion n the falt · office, the conf f. 
cation chancery, the chambers of commerce mines 
and manufactures, magiſterial college, &c. 
The diſtin&ion of ranks were formerly knizes, bo- 
ſars, and vaivods, to each of which were annexed cer. 
tain powers and privileges, which at laſt came to be 
ſuſpected by the ſovereign, ſo that the preſent and 
late empreſſes have introduced among the Ruſſians, 
the titles of Counts and Princes, and the other di- 
ſtinctions of nobility common in the reſt of Europe. 
There are only three univerſities in all the vaſt em- 
pire of Ruſſia, viz. one at Peterſburg, one at Mo. 
cow, and one at Kiow. But young men of promiſing 
parts are ſent, at the empreſs's expence, to the diffe- 


and the method of communicating it, of other coun- 
tries. They have alſo 2 academies, 14 archbiſhopricks, 
7 biſhopricks, with many monaſteries and nunneries, 

The Ruſſians are equally remarkable for the ſeve- 


ſenſibility with which they both inflict and endure. 
upon the Wolga, or wherever they were catched, by 8 


at a time. The fingle and double knute are alſo ex- 
cruciating, and the latter ſo often fatal, that it is now 
thought expedient that a ſurgeon attend the patient, 
who pronounces the moment when it ſhould ceaſe, 
The battogen, katze, and baſtinado, are leſs ſevere, 
being only puniſhments inflicted for petty ſmuggling, 
but in Britain they would be thought intolerable, 
Many, from theſe donſiderations, have concluded that 


common to the reſt, of mankind, which opinion is fill 
farther confirmed by the puniſhment inflicted on thoſe = 
who are ſo unhappy as not to be able to ſatisfy their 
creditors. For he who is in this diſtreſſed predica- 
ment is put into theghands of an officer, and if he can- 
not make ſatisfaction againſt a day aſſigned him for 
that purpoſe is carried to priſon, and from thence 
brought every day to a place before the chancery 
and beat on the ſhin- bones, by the common execu- 
tioner, with a wand as thick as a man's finger, for an 
hour together, and thence remitted to priſon again, 


day at the ſame hour, to be treated in the ſame man- 
ner, till the debt be paid. This is rigorouſly executed 
upon perſons of all ranks, ſubjects and foreigner 


the college for foreign affairs, the treaſury, the ſtate 


men and women, prieſts and Jaymen.. 


OirvaTED between 5 55 40“ and 69 N. lat. and be- 
tween 280 and 400 E. lon. ; having Norwegian Lap- 
and, N.; Norway, the Sound, and Cattegate, W.; the 
Baltic, S. ; and Ruſſia, E.; | WO 228,715 ſquare 
miles. oy = 
VVV’, Þ, 
| Gomprebending Finland Proper, Eaff Bothnia, Neyland, Tavaſtus, 


Carelia, and 8 avolaxia, 
CONTAINING (8,000 SQUARE MILES. 


© Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Abo J | 60 40 | 2t 28 |! Aurajoki 
| Biorneburg 62 o| 2r 3 | Cumi 
Rawno a 
Muſko 60 41 | 21 18 
Nykyaſky n n 0 
Wirmo $0 41 UT - 4 
Haliko 1:40 W124 4% 
Bierno „ 81 234 3 8 
Cajenburg 64 25 | 22 8 | Ulatriſk Lake 
Vlaburg 65 1822 18 | 
Carleby 4 66. iv 1 ar 
Nycarleby 4 63. 50 1} 82 at: 
Waſa I 
Helſing fort 60 20 | 23 $58 | Wanda 
Borgo | 60 24 | 24 45 
Naſeborg m 23 38 
Tavaſthus | 61 20 | 23 38 | Kymen 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufafuree, 25 Co 
Finland is divided into fix provinces, but though 
naturally fertile, is neither properly cultivated nor 
well peopled. The paſtures are excellent, but the 
breed of cattle is ſmall; however, the farmers find 
their account in grazing. There are alſo conſiderable 


woods of pine trees, from whence vaſt quantities of 


timber are ſent to Stockholm for exportation. The 


country is every where well watered with lakes, rivers, | 


and brooks, whence they have plenty of fiſh. There 
is alſo. plenty of lead ore, and a kind of fepuginous 
earth, from which they extract iron. Several ſorts of 


fruit are alſo produced, as pears, apples, plums, and 


. 


cherries. All along the ſex. coaſt the ſoil is remark- 


| ably. good, and the proſpe& agreeably diverſified with 
lakes, rivers, corn-fields, paſtures, hop-grounds, woods, 


and iron-works. 


| Throughout Finland there are many best fiſheries, 
but in the fief of Biorneburg there is an exceeding 
rich one, where the pearls are not only very large, 


but ſometimes two or three are found in one ſhell. 
Buy the peace of Nyſtat, the greateſt part of Care- 


| lia and Savolaxia, with their towns, were ceded to 
Ruſſia, and have already been taken notice of in the 


deſcription of that ns 


EAST GOTHLAND, 


Comprebending Smaland, 
CON TAINING. 96 MILES BY 9O, 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. Z. | | 


Rivers. 
Norkoping 38 28 | 15 0 Motala 
Stegeborg 38 26 | 15 20 | Nebro 
Linkoping | 538 20 | 14 23 Ws 
Suderkeping 58 243 | I5 Kareſbo 
Schening | $6 $5118. 1 
Kilino FEE 
Hio "Tx mn 1469 E 
Guiſua _ 58 5 | 14 © | Skena 
Wmerby VC. 
Moſteras $7 1 3s 4 
A 6 49 5 295 - © 
Jencoping 3389 W133 3 
Wexio | 56 4613 7 
Weſterwick 37 3815 45 
Ekſio 47 26 | 13 43. 
Markarid 485 234 13-47 
Torres £6-:' 47 3 £4: $3 
Alaſta. VVV 
_Hallart | 55 31 | 12 28 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, Qc. 
This country had once its own kings and laws. It 
produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, and peaſe, in ſuch 


plenty, as to ſupply the neighbouring provinces, and 


d has many fine orchards, meadows, and paſtures; with. 
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lakes and rivers abounding in a variety of fiſh ; exten - 
five foreſts, ſome of which are of oak and birch; and 
valuable iron mines. The inhabitants find ſufficient 
employment in agriculture, grazing, hunting, aud in 
the mines and quarries. Along the banks of the lake 
Wetter, they find agate, cornelian, touchſtone, and 
rattleſtone. This lake extends 90 miles in length, 
by 15 in breadth, and lies 100 feet above the level of 
the Baltic or North Sea. In the foreſt of Kalmar- 
den they dig up fine marble ; in mount Amberg there 
1s antimony z and in various yon beautiful petrefac- 
tions. 

Smaland is mountainous, but ſuch parts of it as are 
cultivated, are ſufficiently. fertile; its great excellen- 
cy, however, conſiſts in its fine paſtures, It has large 
Foreſts of birch, which, together with agriculture, 
grazing, and the mines, enable the inhabitants to 


make a very comfortable ſubſiſtence. 


WEST GOTHLAND, 


Comprebending Wermeland, Babus, Schenen, Bleking, and Halland. : 


Towns, Tat. Na | Len. E. Rivers. 

\ Gottenburg 37 45 | 12 15 | Gotheiba 

Falkoping j ; F 13S 26 13 $$ 

Seara 1 gs $84 8$S $7 4 Leda 

Lidokoping 38 33 | 13 29 | 

Daleburg $$ ' 33:1 23 — © ] Dalby 
Brette 40 x8] 12 aft 

Philipſtat 169 ˙ +7 

Carlſtat 39 15 | 14 42 | Clara 

Ruſkog 59 1015 2 

Amal 59 013 3 | Venir Lake 

Bahus $9 $2 1 12 $0 j- = 
. Kongel X J 

Maelſtrand 53 68 1-14-55 

Lunden 45 4013 38 

Malmoe | FV 

T relleburg : s 0 |] tz 36 

Landſcroon 4 24119  £ 

Helſinburg n 8 

Chriſtianſtadt 56 214 55 | Helgea 

Cr iſtianople VVV 
Carelſoroon 146 5 15 3 

Rattenby ü 56 14 | 14 47 

Ahuys . 

Helmſtadt | 56 43 | 13 20 | Facan Lake 

Laholm ich ac] 13 $5 1 Num © - 

Falkenbourg 146. 54 1 i474: Jags 

Warborg . 

Kongſbaka | £9 077 19 © af 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Oc. 
The paſtures in Weſt Gothland are exceedingly 
rich, and the butter and cheeſe made here is much 


admired. The ſoil alſo NY TION good corn, fruit, 
and vegetables, and the country ſupports ſeveral iron 


and allum works. Among other lakes, that called 


the Winar, 84 miles long and 42 broad, ebbs and 
flows in a very extraordinary manner, and is well ſtored 
with fiſh. | 

Wermeland, towards the north, is mountainous, 
but towards the ſouth and eaſt it 1s level and fertile, 
and the woods, mines of filver, lead, copper, and iron, 


with the forgeries and foundries, furniſh the * | 


tants with ſufficient employment. 


Bahus is in general level, conſiſting for the moſt 
part of meadows and arable land, diverũſied with 


woods, lakes, and rivers. 


Schonen is in general a level, ſweet, and fertle 
| country, producing plenty of rye, barley, oats, buck- 


wheat, peaſe, cummin, and honey; with pitcoal, chalk, 
tiles, and potaſh, of which laft 10,000 tuns are annu- 


| ally exported. The animals here are larger than in 
the northern parts of Sweden, but leſs vigorous and 


hardy. The towns are well built, and the plains are 
ſtudded with gentlemens feats. Its capital, Lunden, 


is a noble city, and the cathedral dedicated to St. 
Laurence is a ſtately Gothic building. But the great- 


eſt curioſity is an extraordinary clock, which not only 


ſhews the day, month, year, hour, and minute, with 
| all the feſtivals, but every hour two horſemen come 
out, and encountering each other, give the fame num- 


ber of blows, that the hammer ſtrikes upon the bell; 


then a door opening diſcovers the Virgin Mary ſeat- 


ed on a throne with Jeſus in her arms, whilſt the 

wiſe men pay him their homage. | 
Gottenburg carries on the greateſt trade of any 

city in Sweden, except Stockholm. It is ſituated on 


the borders of Weſt Gothland, at the mouth of the 
river Gothelba, which runs cloſe by the north fide of 
the city, and is conveyed through it by ſeveral canals. 


The ftreets are broad and kept very clean, and ſince 


| the year 1746, the greateſt part of the houſes have 


been rebuilt with ſtone. It is regularly fortified, and 


on the land- ſide i is defended by two citadels, called the 


Lion and the Crown; and towards the ſea by the ci- 
tade] of New Elſburg. The governor of the prefec- 


tures of Gottenburg and Bahus, who is alſo command- | 
ant of the forts and fortifications, reſides in the city. 


Gottenburg is a biſhop's ſee, and has two printing · 


houſes, a city church, a ſeminary, an orphan-houſe, 


an edifice called the Crown-houſe, where the garriſon 
attend divine ſervice, and a German church. 


| whereof is the Wetter, 72 miles in length. 


% 


5 s W E D E N. 
SWEDEN PROPER, 
1 Uplandia, Sudermania, Nericia, We INE. and 


Dalecarlia. 


Towns Lat. N. | Lon E. ö Rivers, 
Stockholm 59 32 | 19 30 
Encoping 59 37.18 30 
Upfal 59 419 8 | Fyres 
oOregrund 60 2019 32 
Oſthammar 60 21 [19 2c 
Fuorſmark 60 24 | 19 16 

Elſkarby 00 25 | 18 10 Dala 
Nikoping - 3 - $© 1-18 : 20: | 

Troſa 3 i 35: 

Telga 59 18 | Ig 20 

. Stregnes 59 19 3-18 © h | 
Orebro | $9 2147 Is - 5: Schwart 
Aſkeland | 58 s is 47 | Trofa 
Kunda . $36 $4 | IF - $8 | 
Weſterahs 59 37 | I7 3 | Schwart 
Salberg © $0 1159 7 |} a 
Arboga 9 31 | 16 33 | Arboga 
Koping 59 38 | 16 43 ; 
Nohra 9 [28 | tes 38 
Lindeſaas 1 Es 5 
Hendemora 60 12 6 20 | FHapan Lake 
Falun 60 33 | 16 18 | Dalo 
Suerdſio 60 38 | 16 22 | 
Maiung 60 45 | I4 20 
Lima | 61 10 | 13 16 1 
Wenian 6x 5 | 14 © | Wonan 
Serna 61 35 | 13 28 
Idra 61 46 | 13 a3 
Meſlinge 063 447 13 9 
Funſdahln 62 26 13 27 | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufatures, Ec. 
In Uplandia there are many lakes, the principal 


It has a 
communication with the ſea, by means of the north 


and ſouth rivers, and its banks are beautifully diverſi- 


fied with towns, caſtles, churches, noblemens ſeats, 
and other edifices. Here alſo are the beſt iron mines 


in the kingdom, many of which, with the forgeries 


and hammer mills, are private property. Theſe, to- 
gather with agriculture, grazing, and the fiſheries, 


give ſufficient employment to all the inhabitants. 


STOCKHOLM, the capital of the whole kingdom, is 


built upon 6 iſlands joined together by bridges, and 


naturally fortified by rocks. Its port is one of the 
fafeft in Europe, in which a thouſand ſhips may lie 
without either anchor or cable, being defended from 
ſtorms by the mountains, and the inſults of an enemy 
by the citadel and two forts. This city is 12 miles 
in circumference ; its ſtreets are broad and well paved, 


ud its markets ſpacious, In the city, properly ſo 
| * 0 


8 
called, which is built on the iſland of Stockholm, there 
are above 500 houſes, which ſtand moſtly on piles, 
though built of ſtone, four or five ſtories high, ſome 


of them covered with copper or iron plates, and ſome 
with tiles. The new palace, the ſenate-houſe, St. Ni- 


cholas's church, and the town-houſe, are very magni- 
ficent ſtructures. The number of inhabitants who pay 


taxes in this metropolis, are reckoned at 60,000. The 
government of the city is lodged jointly in the magi- 
ſtracy and governor, who preſides in the royal chan- 


cery, and city council- chamber. There are alſo four 
burgomaſters. The magiſtracy is divided into four 
particular offices, namely, that of the juſtice, police, 


trade, and manufactures. Stockholm is the reſi- 


| dence of the court, and of all the great offices in the 


kingdom. 
The ſoil of Sudermania is extremely fertile, and 


no labour ſeems to be ſpared on its improvement. It 
abounds in fine arable land, paſtures, wouds, iron 
mines, and forges. Its ſituation between the ſea and 
the lake of Mater, gives the inhabitants an opportu- 
nity of improving their fortunes by trade. 
pital, Nikoping, is an ancient and healthy city. 


The ca- 


Nericia has in general a rich ſoil, fertile in corn and | 
paſturage; has ſeveral quarries of loadſtone, limeſtone, 
allum, and mines of iron and ſulphur, with large 
woods, and many lakes and rivers well ſtored with 
fiſh. For hardware, and particularly fire-arms, Neri- 


| cia has been long famous. The capital, Orebro, has 


very ſtrong works about it, and a communication with 
Stockholm, by the river and canal of Arboga. The 
ſoil of this province conſiſts of arable land, meadows, 
and other excellent paiture-grounds. It has alſo ſome 
valuable woods, filver, copper, and iron mines, and 
many curious copper, ſteel, and braſs hammer mills. 
The quantity of iron annually exported from hence, 
brings above L. 120,000 ſterling to the nation. 

The Dalecarlians are celebrated for their bravery, 
integrity, and loyalty. The country is mountainous, 
and has little arable land, but the vallies which admit 
of tillage, are abundantly fertile in peaſe and oats. 
The whole country is diverſified with mountains, val- 
lies, woods, heaths, lakes, and rivers ; mines of ſilver, 
copper, and iron; quarries of ſlate and milſtone, and 
excellent paſture-grounds, which turn to good ac- 
count. The barrenneſs of the couniry has been an 
economical ſchool to the inhabitants, where they 
have been taught the advantage of induſtry, which 
has made them proof againſt toil, hardſhips, or want. 
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NOR DELLES OR NORD LAND, 
Comprebending Gęſtricia, Helſingia, Medelpadia, Femptia, Harjida- 
len, Angermania, and Weſ! Botbnia. 


— 


Towns. | Lat. N. | Len. E. | Rivers. 
Gevali © 60 34 | 18. 20 | Geval- 
| Hamming | | 60 47 18 30 | I 'ynnea 
Borne 3 60 354 | 18 28. Tomo 
Hudwikſwald | 6: 38 | 17 4z | Echſunds 
Soderhamn 61 15 | 17 42 | Lueſna 
Bollneſs $82 $64 #7 = 28 | Woſna 
Jettendal n 
Hermanger J 61 48 | 17 41 
Wolſtad 61 42 | 17 40 | 3 
Heed "68 23 1 18 Of | 
| Swegh | J 62 4 14 15 tk * 
Sunde wald 62 1817. 32 EO 
Nuerunda 62 14 | 17 34 | Nuerunda 
Tuna 162 15 [16 36 
| Trop 62 16 16 16 | : 
l 62 37 | «7 7 | Indahl 
Lydh 1 62 45 | 16 49 | Lueſma 
Fors 62 49 | 16 34 
Bergh 1463 712 4 | Indabl 
Reſſundt 63 012 4 | 
Dowe 63 -x5 | 1X 32 | 
Uuderſager T6023 967 x2 a6 ft 
Hernoſand | 62 40 | 18 17 | | 
Nora 62 58 | i8 x7 Angerman 
Natra 63 16 | 18 48 | Nas 
.. LE EE 1 2: 
Armas = 63 2219 3 5 
SGruſung 63 28 | 19 18 | Hufa 
Nordmaling 63 36 | 19 38 | Longo 
Umea | 063 47 | 20 32 | Umea 
Pitea 65 7 | 21 28 | Pitea 
Tornea 6s 43 | 23 32 | Tornea 
Calis | 65 38 | 22 42 | Calis 
Lula | 65 22 | 22 42 | Lula 
| Jameray | | 65 o | 2x 26 | Byſkea 
Tamor 64 52 |.21 25 Abra 
Skellefta + 64 34 | 20 54 | Skelleſta 
Lofanger * 64 20 | 20 52 | Bure 
"ini: --. | 65 40-| 23 $52 | Kimi 
Robeck | | 63 41 | 20 10 | Angers 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, n Se. 


and che little ſpots that are arable bear rich erops. 
Lintſeed is alſo cultivated with great induſtry, aud 
they have ſeveral large woods, and flomiſhing iron. 
works; in conſequence of which advantages, the in. 
habitants carry on à great trade with Stockholm, in 
iron, linen, tallow, butter, tar, timber, and wild-fow], 
Though the country of Medelpadia be mountainous 
and woody, it has excellent vallies of arable and mea. 
dow ground, which produces grain enough for the 
ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants. Vegetation is ſo rapid 
here, that though they only ſow about the middle of 
May, they reap in 10 weeks after. They deal i in 
| timber, hoops, flax, hemp, butter, wild-fow], and dried 
fiſh. They have a woollen manufacture at Sundewald, 
which 13 the center of trade in the province. The 
woods and mountains yield plenty of game, and the 
lakes and rivers abound with fiſh. | 
The weſtern parts of the province of Jemptia bor. 
dering on Norway, are over-run with craggy rocks 
and high mountains, but towards the eaſt it is an 
| open champaign country. In general there are rich 
paſtures. The ſoil produces ſome wheat, a great deal 
of rye and barley, and oats of an extraordinary quali- 
ty. Here are allum quarries, ſandſtone, ſlates, lapis 
ollarius, rock cryſtal, lead ore, „ iron, and 
| copper-works. 
| here is little of the province of Harjidalen under 
| cultivation, but as it has excellent paſtures, the inha- 


_—_— 


_ | bitants ſubſiſt by grazing... Their cheeſe is much 


eſteemed. Hunting and fiſhing turns out alſo to ſome 
account. They have alſo large foreſts and ſome mines, 
Angermania is both mountainous and woody, and 
yet ſome parts produce barley, rye, peaſe, and excellent 
flax. There are alſo excellent paſtures. There are | 
many iron-works here, and the town of Hernoſand 
carries on no inconſiderable trade in linen and other 
| commodities, and it has an annual fair on the 14th of 
September, the beſt frequented of any in Nordland. 


It has alſo a good harbour, which on the north ſide, 


Geſtricia has not much arable ground, though | admits of veſſels of any burthen to load at the ware- 


there are ſome ſpots ſufficiently fertile, and many ver- 


dant paſtures ; the whole being agreeably interſperſed 


with lakes, woods, and rivers. Here alſo are many 


houſes ; but on the ſouth fide, the * muſt be con- 
veyed to the ſhips by lighters. 
The province of Weſt Bothnia has a great number 


rich mines, excellent fiſhing, and the greateſt flocks | of foreſts, rivers, and lakes, ſome excellent paſtures, 


of wild-geeſe a traveller can meet with. The capital, 


and many fertile arable ſpots, where the corn ripens in 


Gerali, is ſaid to have been founded 30⁰ roy before | 6 or 8 weeks. It alſo has ſome good copper and 


Stockholm. 


iron mines, but the inhabitants ſubſiſt principally by 


The province of Helfingia yields my execllent grazing, fiſhing, and hunting; the produce of which, 
paſtures, on which Jarge herds of cattle are reared; | in n fables, ſkins of blue and white foxes, hyenas, bears, 
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wolves, ermines, martins, beavers, and rein-deer; ſalted 
and ſmoked dried ſalmon, and other fiſh; train oil, ve- 
niſon; with timber, tar, deal-boards, and ſhingles; tal- 
low, butter, cheeſe, caftor, linen, &c. yield them a 
briſk trade, not only with Stockholm, but 9 
and Norway. 185 


SWEDISH ISLANDS IN THE BALTIC. 


ames. 1 82 Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. . 

fn, = bs | Saltwyka 60 : 44120 13 
| Caſtleholm 60 22 12 
Gothland Wiſby 57 36] 19 30 


Air, Soil, Produce, T rade, Manufactures, &c. 

' The ſoil of the ifland of Alland is fo fertile, that 
ſcarcity of corn is ſeldom a complaint in it. Its paſ- 
tures are alſo rich. The woods in this place belong 
all to the king, and are incloſed. This ifland has 


limeſtone, which contributes not a little to the fertility 


of the ſoil. Agriculture, grazing, fiſhing, hunting, 
and the woods, furniſh employment for the inhabi- 


tants ; who alſo deal in butter, wooden-ware, coals, 


and lime. | 

The iſland of Gothland, from its convenient ſitua- 
tion, acquired the name of the Eye of the Baltic. 
It was formerly, like many other dittricts i in Sweden, 


an independent ſovereignty, and had its peculiar laws 


and privileges. The ſoil is fertile in corn and paſtu- 


rage, and has fine woods of oaks and pines, as well as 


profitable fiſheries. It abounds in quarries of ſtone 
proper for building, and has alſo corals, cornelians, 
agates, and beautiful petrefactions; agriculture, navi- 
gation, lime-works, quarries, grazing, and ſeveral 


| mechanic trades afford ſufficient employment and ſub» 


ſiſtence to the inhabitants. 
The capital, and indeed the only town, Wiſby, is 


ja very ancient city, and was formerly one of the hanſe 


towns. It was frequented by the merchants of all the 


maritime nations in Europe. The maritime laws of 


Wiſby were famous in all parts, and adapted all along 


the coaſt of the Baltic. It is now the reſidence of the - 
ſuperintendant and prefe&, has a ſafe and commodi- 


ous harbour, and ſtill in a pretty flouriſhing condi- 
tion. Dr. Buſching obſeryes,. that an unbounded con- 


fidence ſubſiſts between the merchants-of Wiſby and 
the country people. When the peaſant comes ts 
market with his produce or manufacture, he does not 
treat with his merchant about any fixed price, but 
gets what money and neceſſaries he wants, both parties 
proceeding according to- the dictates of natural jub- 


tice and equity. 


OF SWEDEN 


Wess we to give credit to Grotius, the Swedes can 
trace back their kings 3000 years before the Chriſti- 
an æra, but his catalogue is far from being authentic, 


being only formed from old ballads, and fabulous le- 


gends. It is, however, famous for being the native 


country of the fierce and warlike Goths, whoſe emi- 


grations and atchievements, make ſo diſtinguiſhed a 
Ggure in hiſtory. Till the 12th century, the kingdom 
of the Goths was ſeparate from that of the Swedes; 
but in 1132, both were united under Suercher, king 
of the Oſtrogoths. It was afterwards agreed by both 

nations, that the Swediſh and Gothic princes ſhould 
reign alternately, of which, much ſlaughter and inteſ- 
tine war was the conſequence. In 1397, by the union 
of Calmar, Margaret queen of Denmark obliged Al- 
bert, who had been choſen king of Sweden, to reſign, 


IN GENERAL. 


that the three northern kingdoms of Sweden, Den- 


mark, and Norway, might be united under one head, 
and conſequently become one empire. This union 


was far from being agreeable to the Swedes, which 
they took every opportunity to diſſolve, but always 


failed in the attempt, till they were headed by Guſ- 
tavus Eriekſon- von- Vaſa, a Swediſh noblemen, who 
reſeued his eountry from the oppreſſion of the Danes, 


became the founder of a line of Swediſh monarchs of 


his own family, and after his election to the ſove- 
reignty, advanced the regal authority to a very great 
height. According to the laws of Sweden, the king- 
dom was elective, and the power of the prince ſo limit- 
ed, that he had only the name of a ſovereign, vhilſt 
the nobles and the clergy retained the power and the 
perquiſites. In this ſituation did Guſtavus find the 
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kingdom; but the lates, in gratitude for his noble ex- 
ertions againſt the tyranny of the Danes, empowered 
Guſtavus, by a ſolemn decree, to make peace and war, 
and to confider his perſona] enemies, as the enemies of 
the ſtate. Luckily at this time the reformation began 
to prevail in Sweden, and the Romiſh clergy, Guſta- 
vus's greateſt enemies, being in poſſeſſion of half the 
lands and revenues of the kingdom, beſides many royal 
caſtles and domains, he thought this a proper time to 
reſume them, by falling in with the doctrines of Lu- 
ther. Thus he recovered all the caſtles in the poſſeſ- 
Lon of the clergy, ordered all their troops to be diſ- 
banded, annulled their pretenſions to fines and for feit- 
ed eſtates, fold the ſuperfluous plate in the churches to 
pay the public debts; revoked the grants of eſtates to 
the clergy, and re-united them to the crown, ſequeſter- 
ed two-thirds of the tythes poſſeſſed by. the biſhops 
and abbots, for ſupporting the expence of war, and 
endou ing ſchools in time of peace. In fine, he ſub- 
jected all the privileges of the clergy to the will of 
the ſovereign, and recovered above 13, coo conſider- 
able farms. The nobility and gentry alſo, who held 
the crown-lands, he obliged to reſign up their fiefs, or 
pay the rents originally due to the crown. His im- 
oy ſucceſſors, deſtitute of his virtues, as well as 
f his abilities, threw the kingdom into great diſtrac- 
tions, which were at laſt compoſed by Charles IX. 
and his ſon, Goftavus Adolphus, who conquered the 
greateſt part of Livonia, and penetrated ſo far into 
Germany, that he became formidable to the emperor. 
In 1622, he fell at the battle of Lutzen, and was ſuc- 


ceeded by his daughter, who, after the had acquired 


Jemptia, Harjidalen, and the iſlands of Gothland, 
and Ocland ; Bremen, Verden, and Weſmar in Up- 
per Pomerania, ſhe resigned the crown to her couſin, 
Charles Guſtavus, prince palatine of Deux Ponts, who 
was raiſed to the ſovereignty in 1654, and in 4 years 
after, added Schonen, Halland. Blekengen, and the 
Lehn of Bahus to the Swediſa dominions. His ſon 
Charles XI. re- aſſumed all the alienated crowu- lands, 
and rendered himſelf an abſolute monarch. He was 
| ſucceeded by his fon Charles XII. whoſe military at- 
chievements, at a very carly period of life aſtoniſhed 
all Europe, but his uncommon ſucceſſes having ren- 
dered his enemies contemptible, and prudence quite 
unneceſſary, be met with a total overthrow at Pul- 
towa, where he had come up with the Ruffian army 
commanded by the czar Peter, and all his army cut to 


pieces, or made priſoners, except 3 or 4 hundred horſe, 
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with whom he efcaped to Bender in Turkey. There 
alſo he gave ſignal proofs of his intrepidity, but they 
were ſtrongly marked with folly. A few years after 


his return to Sweden, he was killed at the ſiege of 


Frederickſhall in Norway. His fondneſs for war, and 


imprudence of conduct, brought the kingdom into 


great diſtreſs. He was the laſt male heir of his family. 
His fiſter Ulrica Eleanora ſucceeded him, by the free 
election of the ſtates, having firſt given up all preten- 
ions to arbitrary power. In 1720, with conſent of 
the diet, ſhe transferred the government to her huſ- 
band Frederick, hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel; 
but he dying without iſſue, the ſlates named Adolphus 
Frederick, duke of Holſtein, nephew of Charles XII. 
by a ſiſter elder than Ulrica, for his ſucceſſor, who 
accordingly aſſumed the reins of government in 1751. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Guſtavus, who was 
crowned at Stockholm, May 22. 1772. Soon after 
this prince had been ſeated on the throne, judging of 
the inconveniences which might attend his adminiſtra- 
tion, from what had occurred in his father's reign, he 
had the addreſs, in concert with ſome leading men, 
without noiſe or bloodſhed, to raiſe the prerogative 
of the crown, and enlarge the privileges of the people, 
ſo as to ballance the power of the ſenate; which, ever 
ſince the fall of Charles XII. had monopolized all the 
executive power to itſelf. 

The ſtates of Sweden, who now aſſemble 15 once 
in 6 years, are formed of deputies from the 4 orders, 
nobility and geatry, clergy, burghers, and peaſants. 


Each order fits in its own houſe, and has. its own 
ſpeaker, and each chuſes a ſecret committee for the _ - 


diſpatch of buſineſs. In general, the new government. 
of Sweden, feems to be formed upon the model of 
that of Great Britain; for the king and ſenate reſem- 
ble the Britiſh privy- council, and the diet or aſſembly 
of the ſtates, the Britiſh parliament. . 
There are three ſupreme courts of juſtice; the Swe- 
diſh at Stockholm, the Gothic at Jancoping, and that 
of Finland at Abo. A code of laws was digeſted and 
approved of by the ſtates, in the diets held in 1731 
and 1734, which was confirmed by the king, and 
publiſhed in 1736. By the forms of proceſs in this 
digeſt, law-ſuits are eaſily determined and brought to 
a ſpeedy iſſue. | 
The revenue of Sweden does not at preſent exceed 
9 millions of rixdollars, including the ſum allowed to 


the king for his civil liſt. The uſual, grant for the 


king's privy purſe is 200,000 fiver dollars, one-half 
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of that Jum to the queen, and to the princes and prin- 
ceſſes of the royal family 30, ooo. 5 

Sweden cannot properly be ſaid to maintain a 
ſtanding army, as their forces principally conſiſt of a 
regulated militia. The cavalry is clothed, armed, and 
maintained by a rate upon the nobility and gentry, 
in proportion to their reſpective valuations ; and the 
infantry by the farmers. Each province muſt find its 
complement of ſoldiers, in proportion to its number of 
farms; every farm renting L. 60 or L. 70 per annum, is 
charged with a foot ſoldier, his ſubſiſtence and ordi- 
nary clothes, and about 20 ſhillings ſterling in money. 
When theſe ſoldiers. are embodied, they amount to 
- 50,000 men, and are then ſubject to military law; but 
otherways only to the civil law of the country. Sweden 
formerly had 40 ſhips of the line, but the unfortunate 
wars of Charles the XII. having involved the nation 


to run into decay, for want of funds to defray the ne- 
ceſſary expence of repair. 

The produce of this country has has already at- 
tended to in defcribing the different provinces; the 
principal buſineſs in it is agriculture, mining, graz- 
ing, hunting, and fiſhing. Their articles of com- 


other ſorts of timber ; tar, pitch, bark, potaſh, wooden 
_ utenfils, hides, flax, hemp, peltry, furs, copper, lead, 
iron, cordage, and fiſh. 'They have now ſome manu- 
factures of glaſs, ſtarch, tin, woollen cloth, filk, ſoap, 


late ſet up ſugar-houſes, tobacco plantations, manu- 
factures of ſail-cloth, cotton, fuſtian, and other ſtuffs; 
of linen, allum, brimftone, paper, and gunpowder; 


manufactured here. They have alſo foundries for 


cannon, forgeries for fire-arms and anchors, armories, 


and ſlamping. Of late alſo ſhip-building has again 
been introduced here, and as they have all the requiſite 
materials, it will : no doubt become a lucrative branch 
of trade. - 


The Swediſh a is a dialect of che Teutonic, 
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ſo much in debt, and reduced their finances ſo low, 
that the ſhips, and even the docks, have been ſuffered 


merce in general, are maſts, beams, deal-boards, and 


leather dreſſing, and ſaw mills. They have alſo of | 


naſt quantities of copper, braſs, ſteel, and iron, are alſo 


wire and flatting mills, and mills for fulling, boring, 
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and reſembles the Daniſh. Learning is better encou- £ 


| raged here than in many more opulent ftates, not only 


by public, but by private munificence. Natural philo- 
ſophy, Linnæus, at leaſt in ſome branches, brought to 
the higheſt pitch. They have only two univerſities, 
one at Upſal, and another at Abo. An academy of 
arts and ſciences was ſome years ago eſtabliſhed at 
Stockholm, and is now in a molt flouriſhing condi- 
tion. 

In religion, che ble are very ſtrict and n. 
and have ſuch an averſion to popery, that caſtration is 
the certain fate of every Roman catholic prieſt diſco- 
vered in the country. The manners of the Swedes dif- 
fer ſomething in the different climates, but in general 
they are reckoned robuſt, hardy, hoſpitable, and honeſt. 
In the northern parts, like the Norwegians, they ſtill 
retain the ſimplicity of their anceſtors; nearer the 
court, they live more ſplendidly. | 

The number of inhabitants in Sweden and Finland, 
have been computed at 3 millions, reckoning 80,000 
farms, upon which there are 1,600,000 ſouls, includ- 
ing men, women, and children, which they compute 
at one-half of the people in the whole Kingdom. In- 
deed, at preſent, the country ſeems ſo thinly inhabit- 
ed, that a peaſant mult travel ſeveral Swediſh miles to 
viſiſt his next neighbour, and ſome pariſhes that con- 
tain no more than 70 farms, take up a tract of the 
country equal to the whole province f Holland; and 
yet, perhaps, contains no more ce ges than that 
province does towns. 

The hierarchy of Sweden is compoſed of the arch- 
biſhop of Upſal, who performs the coronation cere- 
mony, and ten biſhops, with three ſuperintendents, : 
one of whom reſides at Carlftadt, another at Herno- 
ſand, and the third in Gothland. The other eccleſi- 
altics, who are ſubordinate to theſe, are the provoſts, 
deacons, chaplains and curates, and the miniſters in 
villages. Mr. Birch, in a diſſertation delivered in 
1749, computes, excluſive of the Ger man dominions, 
in this kingdom, 3000 eccleſiaſtical benefices; 1300 
civil poſts in the law department, and as many in the 
military; 600. in different government departments; 
and 2600 phyſicians and furgeons. | 
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Fiz northern ſituation of Lapland; and the diviſion 
of its property, requires that it ſhouJd be treated of 
under a diftin& head, and in the fame method obſery- 
ed with regard to other countries. 

It has been generally thought, that the natives are 
the deſcendants of Finlanders driven out of their 
on country, and that they take their name from 
Lauppes, which ſiguifies Exiles. 

This country extends, fo far as it is known, from 
the North Cape in 71 30“ N. lat. to the White Sea 


under the arctie circle, and is divided into three parts, 


viz. Daniſh, Swediſh, and Ruſſian Lapland. It would 
be throwing away time to pretend to point out, with 


certainty, the dimenſions of each. That belonging to 


Sweden is ſuppoſed to comprehend all the country 
from the Baltic to the mountains which ſeparate that 
kingdom from Norway; and as it is the moſt valu- 
able, and the My part that can be ſaid to be under 
any regular government, being ſubject to a prefect, 


' It is the quarter principally taken notice of by authors 


deſcribing this country. Ruſſian Lapland lies towards 
the eaſt, between the lake Enarak and the White Sea; 
and Daniſh Lapland conſiſts of a Fn tract at the 
North Cape. 

In all this country, however cnt as it is, we 
cannot expect that population, luxuriancy of produce, 
or the embelliſhments of art, which we meet with in 
more hoſpitable elimates: it is rather ſurpriſing, that 


a country abounding every where with rocks and 


mountains, whoſe ſummits ſeem to pierce the clouds, 


and are covered with perpetal ſnow; or conſiſting 


of barren heaths or ſandy deſarts, over-run with moſs, 


fern, &c. ſnould ever have become the habitation of |. 


man. This will ſeem ſtill more extraordinary, if we 
conſider the length and ſeverity of the winters, the 
dark and tedious nights, and the depth of ſnow 
that covers this dreary region ; yet when we take 
a view of the eourtry in —_— the beauty and 
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variety of the ſcenes take off ſome of the gloomy: 
ideas impreſſed with a deſcription of the winter, and: 


ſerve to convince us, that eveu in Lapland, happineſs 


and' contentment are not unattainable. - Theſe large 
mountains, which ſeem to cover the country and over- | 


top the clouds, ſerve to ſſielter the plains from vio- 
lent winds, and in the variety render the proſpect more 
delightful. Maupertuis, who was ſome time in this 


country, avers, that there are ſome places here, which 
in ſummer may be reckoned the moſt delightful ſpots 
in the world. Here, a grove of trees rife from a plain, 


ſmooth and level as the walks of a garden, and at 


ſuch eafy diſtances, as neither to embarraſs the walks 


nor the proſpect. There, apartments of different ſizes 
are cut out of the rocks, as it were by art, wanting 
only a regular roof to render them completely tenible. 
From trials that have been made, it alfo appears, that 


the richneſs of the ores and foffils in theſe mountains 
might render them very valuable; for the largeſt and 


cleareſt rock cryſtals, purple amethyſts, topazes, load- 


ſtones, native cinnabar, quickſilver, &c. have been 


found in their bowels. The pleaſant luminous ſum- 


mers, when in moſt parts of this country the ſun is 
viſible for weeks together above the horizon, in ſome 


meaſure compenſate ſor the long, irkſome, and tedi- 
ous nights of winter: and even then, the radiance of 


the ſun, the brightneſs of the moon, the twinkling of 
the ſtars, the effulgent corruſcations of the aurora 


borealis, and length-of the twilight, would afford ſut- 
ficient light for any purpoſe in life; and but for the 


intenſeneſs of the cold, * be no as pee re- 


treat. 

In the vallies, and along the banks of "Wy rivers; the 
pine tree, which is eſſential in this country, as it makes 
a part of the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, take deep 


root and thrive well, as do the fir, birch, juniper, aſ- 


pen, alder, willow, and other trees. It is remarkable 


Wt the labouring men, who feed on bread made of the 
- 


pronded bark of FO pine tree, preſerve their health 
and vigour to a very great age. 

The zebelin, a creature reſembling a martin, is a 
native of this country ; and its ſkin, whether black or 
white, is in ſuch high eſtimation, that it is often given 
in preſents to royal and diftinguiſhed perſonages. The 


produces a large black cat, which attends the natives 
in hunting. The rein-deer, the moſt uſeful animal, 

perhaps, in the world, refembles the ſtag, only it ſome- 
what droops the head, and the horns project forward. 

The natives fix the rein-deer to a fledge, reſembling 
a ſmall boat, in which the traveller, well ſecured from 
the froſt, is awkwardly laced down, with the reins in 
car hand, anda kind of bludgeon 1n the other, to keep 
| the carriage clear of ice and ſnow. The deer, whoſe 
barneſſing is but ſlight, ſets off with an incredible ſwift- 
| _nefs, and is ſo eafily managed, that the driver has little 
or no trouble in directing him. The length of the 
journies which he can perform, on the moſt ſcanty 
fare, is truly wonderful. His ſurpriſing ſpeed, being 
faid to run at the rate of 200 miles a- day, ſeems to 
be owing to his impatience to get rid of his incum- 
brance. None but a Laplander could bear the uneaſy 
poſture in which he is placed, when confined in one 
of thoſe carriages; or would believe, that, by whiſper- 
ing the deer in the ear, he knows the place of. his de- 
ſtination. The fleſh of the rein-deer is well taſted 
food, whether freſh or dried ; their ſkin forms excel- 
lent clothing both for the bed and body; their milk 
and cheeſe are pleaſant and of a nutritive quality; 
and their inteſtines and tendons ſupply their maſters 
with threed and cordage. Were every circumſtance 
related by the credulous concerning this animal to be 
. recounted, the whole would appear fabulous. With 
all their excellent qualities,. however, the rein-deer 
| have their inconveniences. It is with difficulty they 
are kept from ſtraggling in the ſummer; they are 
ſometimes buried in the ſnow; and they frequently 
grow headftrovg and ſtubborn, to the great danger 


ſometimes killed when the deer ſuddenly. ops, or 
attacks him with his feet and horns. Still, however, 
the natives could very ill want their rein-deer, which 
ſerve them for many more purpoſes than there is room 
here to enumerate. 

There is a very remarkable inſe& found in ſome of 
the provinces of Lapland ; Linnæus has deſcribed it 
by the name of Furia [nfernalis. It ſometimes drops 


Lapland hares grow white in winter; and the country | 


of the driver and his carriage; nay, the traveller is 
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out of the air upon travellers, eats its way through- 
the fleſh, and excites ſuch a violent pain as frequently 
to occaſion death in a quarter of an hour. It is fome- 
thing like a caterpillar, but has no wings. How it 
gets into the air, or by what means it ſubſiſts, are 
queſtions as yet unanſwerable by our naturaliſts. 

In Lapland there is a prodigious variety of beaſts, 
birds, and fiſnes; conſequently the furs, fcins of bears, 


deer, hyenas, ermines, hares, ſquirrels, foxes of vari- 
ous colours, &c. bring much money, befides the ne- 
ceſſaries wanted from lower latitudes, among them. 


The wild-fowl- alſo, many of which are of a large 


kind, frequent in the ſouthern parts of Lapland, 
and unknown in other countries, together with the 
fiſheries, and the very valuable pearls found in the ri- 
vers, not only enable the inhabitants to live comfort - 
ably, but with a little induſtry, would render them af- 
fluent. 
The Laplanders are of a brown ſwarthy complexion; 
their hair black, their faces broad, their chias peak - 
ed, their cheeks hollow, and their ſtature rather below 


reap, ſpin nor weave, brew nor bake . Their domeſ- 
their herds of rein-deer, which of all tame animals re- 


advantage to their owners. 


In the marriages of the — 


made by the parents. The proviſional articles on 


of them providing according to their reſpective abili- 
ties. The Laplanders have rarely any fixed habitation, 
but move their tents to ſuch places as beſt ſuit their 
rein- deer. 


The language of the Lolli is ſo barbarous, 


to have come from Finland. Learning has made no 
| progyeſs among them, and though miſſionaries have 
been ſent: from Scandinavia, who have done every 
thing to convert them to Chriftianity, and though 
they have ſome religious ſeminaries inſtituted by the 


Swediſh laws. 


wolves, beavers, martins, otters, wild and tame rein- 


the middling. They neither plough nor plant, fow nor 
tic buſineſs. conſiſts in taking care of, and feeding 
quire the leaſt ſupport, whilſt they . the greateſt 


O ed-en 
are never conſulted; all contracts of that Kind being 


both ſides conſiſt of rein deer, which, among them, 
conftitutes the only capital. If the parties be poor in 
this reſpect, they marry without any ſettlement, each 


and comprehends ſo many dialects, that they can 
hardly underſtand each other, but it ſcems radically 


king of Denmark, they cannot be ſaid even yet to 
be Chriſtians. The Laplanders in gencral conform. to 


Hs Danich Majeſty's dominions conſiſt of ſeveral | 
detached parts, and are uſually divided in the follow- 
ing manner, viz. Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, Iceland, 
and the Iſlands of Faro in the Atlantic Ocean; Nor- 
way; Denmark Proper, with its Iſlands in the Batlic ; 
and his German territories. They will be treated of 


in the order here enumerated. 


EAST GREENLAND. 


Tm country is ſituated between 76® and 800 N. 
lat.; and between 10? and 30% E. lon. The whale 
fiſhery on this coaſt is now principally carried on by 
Britiſh and Dutch veſſels, but was for a long time al- 
moſt entirely monopolized by the Dutch, who found 
immenſe profits ariſing from it. | 
Eaſt Greenland was diſcovered by Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, a aum, in 1553, and is ſuppoſed to 
be a continuation of Old Greenland; and, on account 
of the ruggedneſs of its rocks, and unevenneſs of its 
coaſts, it has for a conſiderable time been known by 
the name of Spitibergen. The inland parts of this 


country are mhoſpitable, barren, and uninhabited, 


producing very few of the neceſſaries of life. It has, 
however, two harbours, South Haven and Maurice 
| EI ; 


WEST GREENLAND 


I; ſuppoſed to lie between the latitudes of 600 and 
70 N. and between the meridian of London and 500 


W. but its full extent and dimenſions have never been 


known with certainty, nor hath it yet been determin- 


ed to what continent it belongs, or whether it be it - 
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German miſſionaries have penetrated, the climate of 
this part of Greenland is not ſo intolerable, but the 
weather 1s very changeable and unſettled. In the 
vallies and plains the ſoil conſiſts of moor and turf. 
land, and between the Goth and 64th degree of lati. 
tude there 1s good paſturage, and cabbages and turnipy 
thrive very well; but through the whole country there 


| | is ſcarce a tree to be ſeen. 


The Greevlanders are of low ſtature, few exceed- 


i ing five feet in height, and the generality not jo tall; 
4 they have long black hair, but ſeldom any beard, it be- 


ing their conſtant cuſtom to root it out. Notwith- 
ſtanding the pains and attention that have been taken 
to convert and civilize them, they ftill ſtrongly re- 
ſemble the Eſkimaux Indians in their manners, dreſs, 
&c. They are hoſpitable and good natured, and 
their whole ſubſiſtence depends upon their induſtry 
in fiſhing and hunting. They uſe * for the draught 
inſtead of horſes. 


The whale fiſhery was firſt 1 in the reign 


ſpirit, that almoſt all the ports in Britain ſend out ſhips 
on that trade. There are both white and black whales 
in the Greenland ſeas, beſides other monſtrous fiſhes. 
The black, commonly called the Grand Bay Whale, 


on account of his bulk and immenſe quantity of blub- 


ber, is by far the moſt in efteem. The method of kil- 
ling theſe wonderful creatures, which are found among 


large fields of ice that have been increaſing for many 


ages, is one of the greateſt curioſities in nature. Af- 


| ter the whale is ſtruck with the harpoon, a kind of 
' | barbed dart, it requires the greateſt {kill and attention 
to manage him, for if he has not rope enough as he 
goes down, he would infallibly ſink the boat; and, if 


the rope be not well watered, it would, by its friction 
on the fide of the boat, ſet it on fire — — fat whales 
do not ſink immediately after they die, but the lean 
ones do. The ſize of the ſhips employed in this trade 


ſelf an iſland or continent. As far as the Daniſh and 


is from 200 to 500 tuns. 
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of queen Elizabeth, and is now carried on with ſuch 
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ICELAND 


Is ſituated in the Northern Ocean, between 63% 45 
and. 67? N. lat.; and 11® 2) W. lon.; being about 
J⁰ miles in length, and 150 in breadth. 


DIVISIONS. 


-  Prarters. 2 Mi Town. = \ Lat. N | Lon. F. 
North | Holar | 65 as | 16 as | 
- Kurbar r 64 4013 5 
South | Shathot 64 20 | 17 10 
Velt Gells | 168 20 | 19, 4 


At, Sol, Proguce, Trat, NV. ee 8 Go 
This iſland has its name from the great flakes of 
ice ſcen near it. In inter the cold is very ſevere, 


prodigious range of mountains running from ealt to 
welt, on the declivities of which, and the vallies be- 
tween them, the inhabitants. reſide. The highelt | 
mountains are covered with ſnow and ice in the great- 
eft ſummer heats, but others leſs lofty, eſpecially 
near the coaſts, have plains on their ſummits ſeveral | 
miles in extent, covered with graſs and verdure. The 


produce of the north is annually carried by ſome | 
| hundreds of pack- -horſes to the trading places in the 
| Jooth, where it is exchanged for ſuch articles as are 
neceſſary, or ſold for money. It is generally thought 
that theſe mountains contain iron, copper, and filver | 
ore, for there are two kinds of agates found there 
- which will burn like a candle; a ſpecies of bitumen, 
black and ſhining; and a black ſort of hard earth that 
breaks into thin diaphanous laminz, which v vitrifies i in 
_ the fire. | 

Notwithſtanding of the northern kues of this 
land, earthquakes and volcanos are frequent in it, 
and have ſeveral times, particularly in 1734, 1752, 
and 1755, when fiery eruptions burſt out of the earth, 
produced very fatal conſequences. Many of the ſnowy 


frequent, and in 1693 were moſt dreadful, the aſhes | 
being thrown all around the.iſland, to the diſtance of 
180 miles, which occaſioned terrible devaſtations. It 
is remarkable, that whilſt flames and ignited matter 
ſued from one fide of the mountain, which calcined 


* 


» 


| ice and ſnow, with which the other was covered, were 


+ 


and the heat io ſummer as exceſſive. It conſiſts of a | 


roads here are, however, much more paſſable than in | 
Norway, notwithſtanding of the mountains, for the | 


mountains have become volcanos, of which, Hecla is 
known to every one. Its eruptions have been very | 


not melted. Since that period mount Hecla has made 
little noiſe, but others have broke out, particularly 


About this mountain are ſeveral ba- 


hot rivulets on each fide or 3+" 
| The Icelanders are naturally of a robuſt and vigo- 
| rous conſtitution, but the conſtant fatigue they under- 
| go in their fiſhing, brings on the infirmities of age 
early. Their uſual food is freſh and dried fiſh, oat 

| meal, and fleſh ; they have little meal, however, but 

what is imported. Their principal buſineſs is fiſhing 
and grazing; and in the winter when they are employ- 


ed in neither, the men, women, and children knit 
woollen waiſtcoats, ſtockings, gloves, &c. 


ſequeſtered convents, and crown-lan For the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, there are two 
and their aſſiſtants. 


monopolized by a Daniſh company, called the Copen- 


annually. Their articles of export eonſiſt of dried 
fiſh, ſalted mutton and lamb, beef, butter, tallow, 
coarſe woollen cloth, ftockings, &c. and their im- 
ports conſiſt of timber, fiſhing-lines and hooks, to- 


ang a little filk ; excluſive of ſome neceſſaries and ſu- 
perfluities for the more wealthy. 


THE FARO ISLANDS. 


{ Tres iſlands, ſo called from their lying in a cluſter, 
are ſituated between 61 and 63? N. lat. and 5 and 80 
W. lon.; having the Shetland and Orkney iſles on the 
ſouth-eaſt, and Greenland and Iceland on the north 
and north-weſt. - They occupy a ſpace of about 60 


| "arge Tones and other ſubſtances, the buge maſſes of | miles in length and 40 in breadth. 


* 
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mount Crabla in May 24, and did not ceaſe till Sep- 

tember 1729. In December 1771, and September 
1772, flames iſſued from mount Hecla, but no erup- 
I tions of lava. 
— | ſons of warm water differing in their degrees of heat; 
in ſome of which the ebulition is fo ſtrong, that the 
water ſprings up 50 or 60 fathoms, and forms ſev eral 


Some alſo 5 


are employed in weaving woollen eloth. . 
This iſland has produced learned men and ingenious 
| artiſts, ſo that they only want encouragement to ren- 
der their improvement more conſpicuous. 
The revenue ſeldom exceeds 30,000 rixdollars, a- 
riſing from the farms of the ports, taxes and tithes, 


P. 


riour judges 
The commerce of this iſland is 


hagen Iceland Company, who ſend thither 20 ſhips | 


bacco, bread, horſe ſhoes, brandy, wine, falt, linen, ö 


„ DENMARK. 


ISLAND 8. 
___. Names. "1 Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. 
Fugloc | Fuglocher "WW: 041% © 
Swinoc . | Swinoc 8 238] 6. 0 
Videroc Quandifund 62 27 3 55 
Bordoc Vaag | 62 26| 5 54 
Kunoc | -.- Os 43 $62 % $':$3 
Kalſoc | Hunnan | 62 27 | 5 S2 
Oſteroc Fede : 62 305 40 
Funding 62 29 | 5 4 
Ande | 62 .26 | 5 44 
Fugle . + 463 235 | 83 
| | | Sjiow - 63 13 1 $44 
Nelſoc ä Nolſo . "0h -S +306 
Stromoc | Weſtmanhains 63: 231 $ 3+ 
Kuaiving | 63 210 13-3 
| Kalbach 62 12 5 34 
3 | Kirkebo 6s 4-4 5 $4 
| Waagoc VE 62 16 5 28 
Myggineſs  - | ——- * | 62 18| 5 26 
Kolter | — | 162 43 32 
Sandoc I Scaalſvig 62 Ti 3-36 
„ Sand C 
Skuoc Skuoc 61 go] 3 
Storedimen ; "16x. qo 1:3 - #8 
Suderoc | Houenas ot. a8 +4 38 
2 Quaiboc | 6x go [5 3 
| Famogen 6x 30 | 5 28 
Sumboc 161 20|5 34 
Air, 1 Trade, Manufadures, &c. 


Fugloc lies fartheſt to the N. E. The ground is 
high but pretty level. 


Swinoc conſiſts of two long hills with a deep val 


ley between them. The Lutheran religion 1 is the only 
one in all the iſlands. | 
Videroc is mountainous, with one TOI 1 
Bordoc is greatly indented, with ſome convenient 
and ſafe harbours. | 
Kunoc conſiſts for the moſt part of a low hill. 
Kalſoc has neither creek nor harbour, yet it 4 205 
lerably populous, in proportion to the reſt, which al- 
together contain about 4000 inhabitants. 
O Offteroc is a pretty large iſſand compared with ſome 
others, and has many inlets and good harbours. Like 


the other iſlands it produces only barley and graſs; | 


but a ſufficiency of the former for their own conſumpt, 
their paſtures are exceeding good. 
Nelſoc has a hill in the middle, a plain on the north, 
and a harbour on the ſouth. 


Stromoc is the largeſt of all the Faro iNands, and 


is full of high hills. There are ſeveral creeks and 
good harbours in the iſland, but that at Thorſpaven r 


is the moſt 8 W the Britiſh ſmugglers, with 
whom the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade. 
Waagoc is hilly, but has good paſtures and ſome 
vallies fertile in barley. _ 
| The ground in the iſland of Myggineſs is high, ſur. 


| rounded with promontories, and there is only one 


landing place. | 

On the north end of Kolter there is a mountain rifing 
200 fathoms above the ſea, the top of which was once 
found covered with herrings in the middle of ſummer, * 

Sandoc has a creek on the ſouth fide, and a ſmall | 
iſland on the N. W. inhabited by wild black _ 
and ſheep. | 

Skuoe is high 8 and full of cliffs. 

Storedimen is a mile in diameter and has no \ paſſage 
but one, and that only capable of receiving a ſingle 
man at a time, and yet there : are herds of _ and 
ſheep in it. 


ceſs; in one of its creeks, however, there is a tolerable 


good harbour, and on the ſouth ſide, the beſt harbour 
in Faro, The currents between theſe iſlands run very 


ſtrong, and in winter, when the wind is againſt the 


| ] tide, the ſea is very boiſterous and navigation danger- 


ous. Theſe iſlands have excellent ſprings, ſome of 
them on the tops of the higheſt mountains, which are 
never dyed. up in the warmeſt ſeaſon. On Suderoc, 
there is a lake upon an eminence, that ebbs and flows 


able and ſure footed. When properly trained, they 
will catch the wild ſheep, and hold them betwixt their 
fore-feet. The farmers, however, value themſelves 
moſt on their ſheep. Vaſt quantities of land and ſea 


avail themſelves, but the ſtaple buſineſs 1s fiſhing. 


N OX 4 v. 


Tuis part of the Daniſh dominions lies between 575 
and 726 N. lat. and between 4 and 15 E. lon. 


on the S. by the Scaggerac ; and on the E. by a 


ridge of mountains, called the Fillefield, Dofrefield, 


] The iſland of "Ry has. many kills and rallies, 
with only four landing places, which are difficult of ac- 


with the ſea. The tame animals here are black cattle, - 
horſes, and ſheep- The horſes are remarkably tract - 


fowl frequent theſe iſlands, of which the inhabitants 5 


pd — „ wi 75 fwd in 


They have ſome manufactures, and a pretty good 
| trade. Of the revenue no eſtimate is found. 


bounded on the W. and N by the Northern Ocean; 


D E N M A R K. | hs 


_ Air, Soil, Arik Trade, Manufatures 8 bo 
This i is by far the richeſt government in Norway, 
both on account of its produce, and eſpecially of its 
excellent mines near Kongſberg, which employ a great 


number of hands to very good purpoſe. The mine 
town, Kongſberg. contains above 1 1,000 inhabitants. 


A mint was ſet up here in 1686, and the next year a 


mine college was ere&ed. The capital, Chriſtiana, is 


well built, and the moſt magnificent city in the king- 


dom; here the governor reſides, and the general and 


high courts of judicature are kept. It n alſo a 
eonſiderable trade. | 


% 


B E R G E N, 


CONTAINING 240 MILES RY YO. 


Towns, | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | © Rivers. 
Bergen | 60 10 [$08 
Stavanger ian © 
Eidwand $8 -.16 1 6-40 
Aas e 
Norholm 1 : 
Landwick 58 w| 8 10 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, 4 Man ufafures, Ec. 
This government is very populous, and its capital, 
Bergen, has the principal trade in Norway, conſiſting 


of all kinds of fiſh, tallow, hides, timber, &. for which 


they receive corn and other commodities in requeſt at 
home. It ſtands in the midſt of a valley, built in a ſe- 


| micircular form, on the curve of a bay, called Waag. 


Towards the fea, it is defended by ſeveral fortifica- 
tions, and on the land fide by high mountains, the 


| paſſes between which are impracticable to an es 
It contains three pariſhes. 


13 
| + 33; 
Rurdfield, and Dourefield, which divide it from Swe- Gil n 'D R 0 N T 1E 1 
den; ; A ppp ry miles. 4 55  conrainiweJal Es In LENGTH. 
Towns, — N. Ter. B.T Rivers. © 
| CHRISTIANA OR AGGERHUUS, I Drontheim 1 63 0 10 25 Nid 
© CONTAINING 360 MiLEs BV 180 ene, 1 63 24 | 10. 53 | | 
2p ED FIOFTiNT TS W 6 1200 13 
Towns. | Lat. N. | Sm E. | We | Burilagd 6 1 6 
Chriſtiana 1 59 25 | 19 15 | Oulle - "oefler | 4.64: 0 1:9 6 
Aggerhuus WW . Everſond 455 11 9 13 
Torſberg | 58 55 10 6 |: 1 Schordal 63 1010 40 
Fredeneſtad _ | 59 o | 10 35 | Glammen Orkedul T'b64 5 [9-35 
Viukeres.,: r „„ $2.84 | | Store 63 55 9 80 
Skun r Drammen singe oker | 62 459 49 
Saltzberg VVV ; Wardhuys 90 40 1.83.5: 
Hammar 1 60 30 | IT 10 | Cattegate Chriſtianſand | | $7 50. 4 50 Mandel 
Hollen g * 85 9 $56 | Nordſe | | 
. 5 55 240 9 05 \ 1 . Air, Soil, Wen Trade, — Oc. 


| This government contains three prefectures, namely, 
Drontheim, Nordland, and Finmark, and is by far the 
molt extenſive. Drontheim, the capital of this govern- 
ment, has an archbiſhop's ſee, a good harbour, and a 
great trade. A range of iſlands extends from N. E. 
to S. W. between which and the continent, runs a 
large bay, called Weſt Forden. Near the iſland of Moſ- 
koe there is a remarkable whirlpool, called Maſkoe- 
ſtrom, which ſome have concluded to be an abyſs pe- 
netrating the globe. It is, however, owing entirely 
to the collifion of the waves, riſing and falling at the 
flux and reflux, againſt a ridge of rocks and ſhelves 
| which confine the water, ſo that it pMipitates like a 
cataract. This whirlpool is of ſuch extent and depth 
that if a ſhip comes within its attraction, it. is inevi- 
tably abſorbed, and daſhed to pieces at the bottom.. 
When the ſtream is moſt boiſterous, it is dangerous to 
come even within fix miles of it. Nay, whales have 
been overpowered by its violence, when their howlings 
and bellowings during their ſtruggles to diſengage | 
themſelves were dreadful beyond deſcription. Dron- 
theim carries on a conſiderable unde, 1 in timber, fim. 
tallow, and copper. 
Throughout the whole of this government, the ſum. 
mer nights when the horizon is unclouded, are ſo 
clear and luminous, that the inhabitants may read and 
write at midnight, and in the northern extremity, the 
ſun remains above the horizon for weeks together, but 
in winter, he is Juſt as long without _ ſeen at all. 


/ Norway in General. 
Ir we can believe Jonas Ramus, a Norwegian hiſto- 
rian, Norway was firſt peopled by the Sitones, a gi- 
gantic race, who lived without either laws or govern- 


te country derives its name; he flouriſhed, according 


ment, till they were civilized by Norus, from whom 


to ſome, in the year of the world 2910. After this, a 
train of kings and ſeveral revolutions are mentioned. 
Ia the year of our Lord 1380, Norway was united to 
Denmark by the marriage of Haquin king of Nor- 
way, to Margaret daughter of Walderma king of 
Denmark, fince which period the hiſtory of the t two | 
kingdoms have been Kended together. 

In moſt parts of Norway the air is pure and ſatu- 
brious, excepting on the weſtern coaſt, where it is 
damp. and the weather extremely variable, on which | 
account ſcorbutic diſorders are very common there. 
In the weſtern parts, the winter generally ſets in about 
the middle of October, and continues till the middle 
of April. When the froſt commences, the waters are 
inſtantly congealed to a thick ice, when the peaſants 
convey the timber they have felled to the rivers, and 
carry their Torn, butter, furs, and other commodities, 
in their ledges, to the market towns, and bring back 
the neceſſaries with which they are there ſupplied. 
While the winter thus rages in the eaſt; the lakes and 
bays on the weſt are kept open by the warm exhala- 
tions of the ocean; nor are the froſts, when they do 
ſet in, of any long continuance, for which: reaſon, a- 
long the coaſt, the winter is employed in fiſhing. In 
ſummer the heats are very violent, but they are not of 


long duration. Dwing to the extraordinary heat of the | 


fun, barley in ſome places is reaped in 6 weeks after 
it is own. The ſhore is generally ſteep and perpen- 
dicular, ſo that cloſe to the rocks, the ſea is 3 or 4 
bundred fathoms deep. Several gulphs and cre-ks 
run far into the land, which, though they do not ex- 
| ceed 100 fathoms in breadth, have a channel 3 or 4 
hundred fathoms deep. As the country is full of 
mountains, creeks, and lakes, there is not arable land 
enough to produce ſubſiſtence for the inhabitants one 
half of the year, ſo that the remainder muſt be ſup- 
plied from the ſea. Travelling here is inconvenient 
and dangerous, and no horſes, but the Norway breed, 
could perform a day's journey over ſuch rocks and 
precipices as are conſtantly to be met with in this 
rugged country. 
The grain produced here is = __ wheat, grey 


and green peaſe, and vetches, with which they feed 


their horſes. The foil alſo bears hops, flax, and hemp; 
vegetables, garden and orchard fruit of the early kind. 
The great produce of the country is its timber, of 
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| ly ſupply them for all the — of bullting and 
firing, but alſo bring vaſt ſums of money for beams, 
maſts, boards, and planks that are exported. The 
black cattle ard ſheep: are ſmall, but their fleſh is juicy 

and well taſted. The goats are numerous and run 
wild in the mountains. There are but very few ſwine 
reared in Norway, and not many of the common deer, 
The hares, when the winter ſets in, change to a ſnow 
| white. The rein+deer run wild in herds, and are ſhot 


for food by the inhabitants. The caverns in*the 
mountains harbour bears, wolves, lynxes, and great 


numbers of white, red, and black foxes ; with ottars, 


vater eagles in this country of great ſize and ſtrength, 
The ſea eagle lives on fiſhes, and ſometimes miſtakes 
his prey, by ſtriking at a fiſh too large for him, in 
Which caſe, as he cannot diſengage himſelf, he is 
drawn to the bottom and drowned. 

No country in the world is better ſupplied with 


fiſh. Whales of every kind, porpoiſes, ſword fiſh, and 
ſharks, frequent the Norwegian ſea; and there are 
ſturgeon, ſalmon, ſalmon trout, turbot, cod, thoru- 


back, rock fiſh, flying fiſh, whiting, carp, gamut, 


flounders, plaiſe, mackarell, berrings, bream, ancho. 
vies, cels, &c. in great plenty. Among the. uncom- 


mon fiſhes, is the fin fiſh, about 40 feet long. Their 
liver alone yields ſeveral caſks of train oil. 

The people are remarkable for their hoſpitality and 
civility to ſtrangers. At Chriſtmas they keep open 
table. In trading towns the burghers live much in 
the ſame way as the Danes, but in. the country the 
peaſants live poorly, being often obliged, after a ſe- 
vere winter, to mix their oatmeal with the bark of the 
fir tree, which they make into a ſort of bread ; and 
the habit is kept up now and then in times of plenty, 


mark, where Paganiſm ſtill prevails, The code of 
Chriſtian V. are the only laws obſerved in the king- 
dom. The vice ſtadtholder is preſident 'of the ſupreme 
court of judicature at Chriſtiana, which is the general 
tribunal for all Norway. There are alſo provincial 


courts, and inferior judges, who have power to decide 


- cauſes within their reſpective diſtricts, 
Nature has divided the main land of this kingdom 
into two parts, by the immenſe chain of mountains, 


which there are inexhauſtible foreſts, that not on- 


caſtors, hedgehogs. and badgers. * There are land and 


that they may think it leſs difagreeable when Lak is 
ſcarce. 


The only religion b excepting in Fin- 
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called Dofrefield and Langfield, which ſeparate the 
northern parts near the ſea, from the inland parts. 
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DENMARK PROPER, 
Cormring of Jutland and the Iſlands at the en- 


trance of the Baltic, lies between 54 and 589 N. 


| and 8% 16“ E. 3 bounded N. by Norway, from which 


it is ſeparated by the Scaggerac Sea; by Sweden E. 


from which it. is ſeparated by the Sound; on the 8. 
by Germany, from which it is divided by the Bal. 
tic, the Leven, and the Eilder; and on the W. by 


the German Sea, which ſeparates it from Britain. 


NORTH anxv SOUTH JUTLAND, 


Bailiwwich of Gottorp, Chriſtianproiſe, Eiderflete, Huſum, Flenſ- 
, bug. Apenrade, Funderen, and Haderſſelen, 


CONTAINING x80 MILES BY 280, 


D E * , AR E. 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaBures, Oe. 
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part be moſtly compoſed of heaths and moors, that 
lin general yield excellent paſture, the other parts, 


which are of much greater extent, are ſo fertile, that, 
beſides the conſumpt of the country, great quantities 
of all kinds of grain are annually exported to Sweden, 
Holland, and Norway. Vaſt ſums are alſo drawa 
for horſes, oxen, and hogs. The ſea, lakes, and rivers 
yield great plenty of fiſh, and the farmers, at leaſt 
many of them, have become ſo rich, that they have 
their farms as freeholds. 
This country is every where interſperſed with hills, 


and upon the eaſt fide, it has fine woods of oak, fir, 
Comprebending the Diocgſ of Albourg, Wybourg, Rypen; Arbuſen, 


beech, birch, &c. with great plenty of all kinds of 
game. The inhabitants of Jutland are a hardy race, 
and ſeem to have higher notions of liberty than the 
other ſubjects of Denmark. The Danes in general 


> Job. |_ Lat. N. | das. ©. |___ Rivers, are tall, ſtrong limbed, and well made, having good 
Abourg |57 ©| 9 40 | Eaſt River features, and fair complexions; both ſexes in ſummer 
Wenfyſſel 4 58 : 30 | Welt River dreſs ſplendidly, in proportion as they can n. 
Nikoping me" 7 «% © and in winter have recourſe to furs. 8 
Fyſted 36 13 8 244 | | 
Wybourg 56 18 | 9 20 | Aſnuld Lake The modern Daniſh is a mixture of old = 
Hodſtebro 56 8 8 50 Es. | Friſian, German, and Engliſh languages; and learning 
Nybe $6 47| 9 53. of late ſeems to be much in requeſt. At Copenhagen 
Rypen „„ they have an univerſity conſiſting of four colleges, an 
r F Soroe, beſides public" ſchoo] 
Frederics Ode -| 55 30 | 9 53 | | ACA emy at Soroc, es public ſchools in every 
Weil 35 44 | 9 4s town, well endowed. Since 1742, ſeveral ſocieties 
Warde F | have been formed for the improvement of arts and 
Rinkoping 56 18 24 | | | ſelences, beſides the royal academy for the improve- 
| Leſnwick HG Wl 3 al... ment of hiftory and language; and that for painting, 
Arhuſen - $56 ie 10 & } Gude 
5 B Ei ſeulpture, and architecture, at Copenhagen. 
Randers 20-56 4120-6 In the laſt century there were ſcarcely any manu- 
Hobro | 36 28 | 9 46 factures, but at preſent almoſt every branch of the 
Marieger 56 30 * 58 | mechanic art is well executed in Denmark. Silk 
Edelftoft | e ö ſtuffs, velvets, cloth, cotton, and woollen ſtuffs; 
Sleſwick 54 38 9 45 | Sley- EG : = 
Fe, ee gold and filver lace, tapeſtry, ftockings, and hats; 
Gottorp 54 33 9 13 | different ſorts of hardware, porcelain, and fire- arms 
Fiklenford 54 29 9 54 are made in this kingdom. They have, beſides, paper 
Borbe „„ and copper mills, ſilk and cotton printing-houſes, with 
— 4 - ſ arch, ſteel, glue, ſugar, tobacco, and lace 
Tonningen T4 - 32 9 13 | Eider has 5, n 1 quer 
6 54 18 9 16 | Ow manufactures. Frederick IV. has been juſtly conſi- 
Fredericſtadt 34 33 | 9 16 | Irem dered as the founder of the Daniſh commerce, and 
Flenſburg 3. $54 9:4 his plans have been both ſupported and improved ever 
N e fince. Their application at preſent to trade and na- 
Funderen $6 £1: 6 341 M8 Y Ek 6 | | a 
Haderſleben 5s 18 9 4 vigation beſt appears from the number of opulent 


| companies eftabliſhed at Copenhagen, v1z. the royal 


Afiatic*company, who ſend five ſhips to Canton and 


Tranquebar ; an African company; the general trad- 
he largeſt and moſt valuable of all the territories of | ing company, or univerſal warebouſe for ſupplying 
which Denmark conſiſts. And * the middle | retailers ; the Iceland and Finmaſk rr ; with 


4F 


This is the ancient Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, and is 


* 


many private bouſes of large a wha trade, to 


all parts of Europe and America, The imports in 
Denmark generally exceed the exports, but this 1s 
not the càſe in Norway. For the advancement of 
trade, an affignation, exchange, or loan bank was e- 
rected in 1736, the notes of which paſs through the 
whole kingdom as current as ſpecie. There is alſo an 
inſurance office eſtabliſhed by charter. 


this city there is an officer called the Maiter of Police, | 
whoſe bufineſs it is to keep good order, compoſe dif- 


DANISH ISLANDS. 

Narres. 1 T aW0ns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. 

Zealand Copenhagen $5 - 24 | £8. 56 

| { Roſcheld 55 4112 24 

| Eifineur e 

Sora 3 n  - V 

| Ringſtede $3 . 30 1-48-29 

| Korſor 55 23111 3 

Holbscx 36-1 59 

| Kallenburg 5 241 1 © 

Roge 5 30.] IT 35 

Preſtoc . 

Warnigborge 5 5 63.2% a6 

Amac | Chriſtianſhafen | 55 1a | 2 51 

Sanſo Koiby $$ $6 } n0- 'uG 

| Bedſer 5 ne 

Mona Stege L354 3 $49 3 

Suoncke 25 :- $6 4 8s | Ba 

Bornholm Nex $5 0 

Rattenby „ 161-2 

Funen Nuburg 35 26 | 10 64 

| Odenſic | 55 27 | x0 27 

Schwinburg "$5 $$ 1-0 $8 

Aﬀens $5 85 10 13 

Middlefort - e 

Woberg „ 2x 4 10 236 

Huſby 55 17] 0 13 

Langland Rutkoping 335 410 ww 

Falſter Ny koping a - $5 4 $226 

5 Stabbecoping C 

as ö Nyſted $8 487 4 419 : 2& 
uh | Rudby L 56 451 18 7: 

Lolland | Naſcow j 54 50 | IT 37 


| it their bufineſs. People here muit not be feen on 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, c. 

Zealand is particularly fertile in barley, of which 
the inhabitants make malt; much of it for exporta- 
tion. The ſoil alſo produces fine crops of oats, but 
not more rye than is ſufficient for home conſumpt. 
The iſland is 70 miles in length and 65 in breadth. 
 CopenHAGEN, the capital of this iſland and me- 
tropolis of the kingdom, is ſituated on a low marſhy 
ground, about 30 miles from the ſound, and has a 
beautiful and commodious harbour. On the land fide 


it has ſome fine lakes, by which it is furniſhed with 
; Vater. 


The adjacent country is very pleaſant, and 


DENMARK 


EE 
forms the harbour. At a diſtance, Cepenhagen makes 

a grand appearance, being above 6 miles unnd, and 
containing 4 royal caſtles, 10 pri and 9 other 
churches, a number of public and private palaces, a- 


ſquares, 186 ftreets, and 100,c00 inhabitants Tn 


that the ftrects, bridges, and canals be kept clean, 
and in good order and repair, that there may be nei- 


ther nuiiances nor obſtructions. He alfo takes care 
| that the city be properly provided with corn, and at 
a modrrate price; ſcizes prohibaed goods and fuper- 
intends the extinguiſhing of fires, to which the mob 


dare not approach, this matter being entirely lxſt to 
undertakers, of which there are companies, who make 


 prehended. It is alſo the buſineſs of the maſter of 
| police to ſuppreſs tumults and riots. 


E 
The ſoil is for the moſt part fertile, particularly in 


| peaſe. Malting is a great buſineſs here. 


Mona is ig miles by 9. Its high chalky cis to- 
wards the Baltic, are ſeen at a great diſtance at ca. 


Peaſe is the principal grain produced here. 
| Bornholm is 33 miles by 19, and produces all kinds 


tures, which enable the inhabitants to make fome- 
thing confiderable by their butter and checſe. It 
contains 9 pariſhes, and about 100 villages. 


fant and fruitful in every kind of grain, of which a- 


| bore 100,000 barrels are exported. The lakes and 
rivulets furniſh plenty of freſh water fiſh, and the 


Baltic, along the coaſts, abundance of cod, turbet, 
herrings, and cels. The breeding of bees alſo turns 
out to good account. 

Langland, 33 miles by 5, is vexy fertile and has 7 


churches. 


* 


bove 4000 burghers bouſes, 11 mark<ts and public 


Around the city, at the diſtance of 2 few mils | 


parks well ftocked for the chace. deere 


cf grain, eſpecially oats. It has alfo excellent paſ- 


Funen is about 50 miles by 45, and is both plea- | 


, ñß ? 
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Falſter is 28 miles in length and from 4 to 14 in 
breadth It is remarkable for fine fruit, with which 
it ſupplies the principal tables i in FE TAR It 
coatains 28 churches. 

Lolland, which is about 33 miles by 14, is the moſt 
fertile ſpot in all the Daniſh dominions, abounding in 
the fineſt wheat, peaſe, and fruit. It is particularly 
famous for its manna, which in tafte reſembles ſweet 
almonds. The air, however, is damp and unhealthy, 

and yet the nobility here are numerous, and have fine 
eſtates and elegant ſeats. The capital of this iſland is 
Naſkow, not very large, but neat and well built. The 
inhabitants are wealthy, and have no inconſiderable 
trade. The Jews have a ſynagogue here. 

In none of the iſlands are there any rivers, only 

| fmall brooks undiſtinguiſhed by any name. 


cho found it neceflary to comply with, and the kings 
of Denmark have been abſolute ever fince, yet few or 


| no inſtances have happened of the abuſe of the ex- 
traordinary powers veſted in the ſovercign ; on the 
contrary, the adminiſtration of civil juſtice is conſi- 
dered as a model for other nations, inſomuch, that 
the king of Prufha, whoſe judgment no body diſputes, 
has adopted great part of the Daniſh code of laws. 
The revenues of the king of Denmark ariſe from 
impoſitions laid on his ſubjects, the duties paid by fo- 
reigners, and his own demeſne lands. The farlt of 
theſe ſources, as it depends entirely upon the king's. 
pleaſure, renders any eſtimate of the groſs amount 
very uncertain, thouzhb it is generally thought to be 
above L. 700,000 ſterling, a ſum which will go very _ 
| far in that country to maintain a ſplendid court ans 

| | powertul armaments by fea and land. 

Of Denmar lin General. A The eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheran, and the d10- 
ceſes are under the government of biſhops, or rather 
ſuperintendents, without any other mark of pre-cmi- 
nence, than a diſtinction in their eccleſiaſt ical dreſs. 
Other {cs are alſo tolerated, viz. Calviuilts, Papiſts, 
Mennonites, Quakers, Jews, &c. | 

The ſtate offices are the privy council, Daniſh, Ger- 
man, and military chanceries ; the treaſury and college 

of tinauces, college for the improvement of manufac- 
tures and commerce, eceleſiaſtical college of inſpectioa. 


Drxmars i is ſaid to be a very ancient kingdom, and 
to have been named from Dan, its firſt ſovereign. The 
aborigiaes were very probably of Scythian extraction, 
but before it came under any form of government, it 
| had been invaded by the Cimbri, for which reaſon the 
Romans gave Jutland the name of the Cimbrica Cher- | 
| fonefus. All we can learn, however, of the ancient 
Danes is only that they were bold adventurers and 
very troubleſome neighbours ; that they infeſted all 
the coaſts of Europe, ſettled in Ireland, and actually and college of the poſt-office. 
became maſters of England and part of Scotland, un- The military forces conſiſt of the borſe n | 
der their King, Swain, in the year 1012 where one regiment of cuiraſſier-guards, and one of dragoon- 
proofs of their barbarity ſtill remain. In the year | guards, nine other regiments of cuiraffiers, two regi- 
1387, their queen, Margaret, formed the union of Cal- | ments of foot life- guards; which, with the regiments 
mar, by which ſhe was acknowledged ſovereign of | kept in pay in Denmark and Norway, amount to 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway ; but her ſucceſſors 59, 289 men. The naval force conſiſts of 40 ſhips of 
dititute of her qualifications, ſuffered that union to | war, 16 frigates, and 50 gallies; and there are 24,000 
de diffolved, and Sweden to become a diſtinct ſove- | regiſtered ſeamen, who are always at command. 
About the year 1448, Chriſtian, connt of Olden- | 3 _ 
burg, from whom the preſent royal family is deſcend ws | _— 
&d, was raiſed to the throne of Denmark. In the | = ar 427 wm | 
yexr 1536, Chriſtian III. eftabliſhed the proteſtant re CER MAH PONTA IONS 
tia throughout all his dominions; and in the year 
i660, (previous to which, the commons had been in a 
fare of abject flavery to the nobles, and the king him. 
Elf little more than a private nobleman, ) the ariſto- 
cratical powers of the nobility were transferred by the 
clergy and people to the king, by which he became 
abſolute, and the crown hereditary in his family. 
This revolution, however diſagreeable to the nobles, | 


i Tos king of Denmark has the countries of Olden- 
| ourg and Delmenhorſt, lying in the circle of Weſt- 
phalia. In the circle of Lower Saxony he has part 
of Holſtein; and alſo lays claim to certain privileges 
within the imperial free city of Hamburg.-- As theſc 
places are particularly taken notice of in the deſcrip- 
tion of Germany, it would be ſuperfluous here to go 
into a minute detail of circumſtances. | 


P R U $S 


13 from 53 100 to 350 0. N. and from 
4 5 to 19 40“ E.; bounded N. by Samogitia; E. 

by Lithuania; S. by Poland Proper and Maſovia ; and 
W. c 
ſquare miles. | 


HOCKERLAND. 
: Comprebending Natazgen, Samland, and Little Laas. 
— Towns. | Zat.N | Len E. | Rivers. 
Frelſtat 53 221 20 20 | 
Soldaw „ $$] © -H8 | 
Oſterode 53 33 | 20 49 | Drebetz. 
Gardonſee 53 3119 4&5. | 
Reſenburg 53 3520 3 Leibe 
Marienwerder 53 4219 45 | Viflul 
salfelt 33 47 | 20- 129 3 
Nlorung 53 $50 | 20 50 | Lake Morang 
Ho land 54 5 35 | Wecke 
Neidenburg 53 1821 15 : 
Ortelſburg 53 2021 35 
Gelgenburg 53 1820 582 
Johanſburg 53 .i6 | 23 5 | Branch Nareu 
Paſſenher | 3 © 7 3-25 | 
Lick 4 53 35 | 23 30 | Branch Nareu 
Letzen 53 5T | 22 45 : 
Rein 3 40 | 23 4 
Scnſburg <3 4222 25 
Olet V 
Raſtenburg 54 022 35 | Guber 
Bartenſtein 54 1621 55 | Alla 
Drongfort 54 622 338 
Nordeburg 54 1322 48 | Branch Pregel 
Goldap 54 7 | 23 40 | Pregdld 
Konigſberg 54 43 | 2T 43 Ditto 
Memel 5s $50 | 2232 o© | Baltic 
Ruſs 5s 20 | 23 Is | Ruſs 
Tylva 7 | 55 © [-23 10 Niemen 
Fiſchauſen | 54 44 | 20 45 22 
Rangnit i 54 59 | 23 20 | Niemen 
Georgenburg 54 35 | 23 © | Pregd 
Welaw ' 54 37 | 23 T5 | Ditto 
Brandeburg 54 78 | Ditto 
Heligpeil .54 237 | 
Allerburg I R : Alla 
Frid'and 54 29 4 
Zinten 154 3+ | 3 
Domnaw 54 26 | r 
Pilkaw 54 37 | Pregel 
Luneburg 14 7 | Guber 
Mansfeld 54 33 5 
Inficaburg | 5+ 33 | 22 30 | Pregel 
Twageken 54 15 22 10 | Guber 


| caftle moat, and ſome meadows. 
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Ar, Soil, Produce, Trade, e es - 
The circle of Hockerland is fertile, rich, and highly 
and | cultivated, and was formerly ſo populous, that it could 
have brought into the field an army of 10, eoo horſe 8 
and foot; but their eruelties towards the Chriſtians, 
brought on them the reſentment of the Teutonic 
knights, who, i in 1273, ravaged and made themſelves 
mafters of the country. The beſt town in this circle 
is Marienwerder. Its cathedral is the largeſt in the 
kingdom, and by the ſtrength of its breaſt-works, 
ſeems to have been originally a fortreſs. The palace 
is a ſpacious building in the Gothic taſte. The adja- 
cent country 1s pleaſant, and diverſified with eminen - 


| ces, and gentle declivities. Salt-works were ſet up 


here in 1723, with which, and other articles, the in- 
habitants have a confiderable trade. 


The circle of Natangen is alſo pepulous and well : 


| cultivated, confifting of arable and meadow ground; 


and though the ſoil is in ſome places very ſtony, it 
produces the beſt corn in the kingdom. It has alſo 


| | abundance of wood, game of all ſorts, and great plen- 


ty of fiſh, The principal town in this diſtri is Raſ- _ 
tenburg, and its German pariſh-church is little leſs 
than the great cathedral of Marienwerder. This town | 


| contains only about 200 burghers, and is poſſeſſed of 


the largeſt territory of any of the inland towns, ex- 
cepting Fiſchauſen, The buſineſs here is * 3 


- | griculture, and mechanic trades. 


Samland is- leſs productive i in ſome places than ei- 
ther of the preceding circles, but its commerce makes 


| ample compenſation. The capital, Konigſberg, is a 
| large beantiful city, ſurrounded by a rampart ) miles 


in circuit, which incloſes ſeveral gardeus, the large 


It contains near 


4000 houſes, and above 60,000 inhabitants. It pro- 


| perly confiſts of three towns joined together, viz. Al- 


ſtadt, Lobenicht, and Knuphof, with ſeveral ſuburbs. 
In the cathedral, which is a handſome ſtructure, there 
is an excellent organ, coafiſting of 5000 pipes. The 
palace-college and town-houſe are alſo noble buildings. 
This city was once one of the hanſe towns, and its 
trade is ſtill in a very flouriſhing condition. Large 


| veſſels, for which the Friſchihof has not a ſufficient - 


depth of water, ſtop at Pillaw, which is eſteemed the 


| furniſh a great varicty of fiſh, : as Limon, ſturgeon, 
4G 


r v 8 1 5 5 5% 


Wenk 2 key of Pruſſia 83 the ſea, It is 


Atrongly fortified, the ſtreets broad and ſtraĩght, the 


| houſes built and furniſhed after the Dutch tafte, and 
the harbour excellent, which draws hither ſhips of va- 
rious nations. The peninſula extending from beyond 


' Pillaw to Fiſchauſen is ſo fertile and pleaſant, that it 


* 
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is is called the Paradiſe of Profia, Memel is ; alſo s a ola FE 
of conſiderable ftrength and good trade, having a ve- 
ry good harbour. Tylva, next to Konigſberg, i is the 
largeſt and moſt opulent town in the kingdom, ard the 
flat country about it very fertile and pleaſant. It is 


particularly famous for butter and cheeſe, 


OF PRUSS LA IN GENERAL. 


Is Tor ancient hiſtory of Pruſſia, like mol other na- 
tions, is greatly obſcured by fiction. The inhabitants 


were certainly a brave and warlike people, and would 


| _ never ſubmit to the neighbouring princes, who, under 
pretence of converting them to Chriſtianity, wiſhed 


to ſubject them to ſlavery. They ſupported their in- 
dependency and infidelity together, till about the year 


1230, that they were attaeked by the knights of the 
Teutonic order, and finally extirpated towards the 


13th century, when the country was peopled by Ger- 
mans. The Teutonic order held the ſovereignty of 


the country for 300 years. In 1657, the elector Fre- 
_  derick-William of Brandenburg, had ducal Pruſſia 


confirmed to him, and his ſon was afterwards raiſed to 


the dignity of king of Pruffia, in a ſol-mn aſſembly of 


the ſtates of the empire, and ſoon after acknowledged 


_ as ſuch by the powers of Europe. 


For above one-half of the year, the air in this coun- 


try is cold and piercing, the autumn wet, and the 
winter ſevere; the ſoil is, however, fertile in corn, 


fruit, vegetables, and paſturage ; and it abounds in 
flocks, herds, and very fine horſes. The principal 
commodities are, buck-wheat, wool, flax, hemp, wax, 


honey, hops, pitcoal, and pitch. It has a variety of 


game, as elks, ſtags, roebucks, hares, and. wild-boars, 


burt it is alſo infefted with beaſts of prey. In the mea- 


dows, on the top of a kind of graſs, they find manna, 
which they gather in the morning whilit the dew 1s on 
it; and on the coaſts of the Baltic, particularly on 


the Samland ſhore, a vaſt quantity of amber is found, 


the profits arifing from which belong to the crown, 
and generally amount to 26,000 dollars. In this 
country are many lakes from 4 to 30 miles in length, 
and 5 or 6 miles in breadth ; the principal of which 
are the Sperding, Angerburg, Run, aud Drauſen, 
which, with the rivers, canals, and neighbouring ſea, 


cod, turbot, fols, hallybuts, Pike, perch, plaiſe, eels, 
and many other kinds. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of native Pruſſians, Lithua- 
nians, Germans, and Poles. Since the year 1719, it 
is computed that the population has been increaſed by 
an acceſſion of above 34,000 emigrants from France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, one-half whereof were 
Saltzburgers. The number of inhabitants may now 
amount 0 700,000. The nobility are in general de- 
ſcended from the ancient Germans, and the peaſants 
are either vaſſals to the king or to the nobles. The 
manufactures are daily improving and increaſing, par- 


cloth, camlet, linen; ſtockings, paper, ' gunpowder, 
copper, and braſs mills. The natural exports are grain, 
maſts, deal-boards, tar, wood-aſhes, potaſh, elk ſkins, 
leather, furs, amber, wax, honey, manna, iintſeed oil, 
flax, hemp, flaxſeed, hempſeed, yarn, hogs brittles, 
ſtags horns, elk hoofs, mead, dried fiſh, butter, and 
tallow. The imports are, wine, ſalt, ſpices, linen and 
woollen ſtuffs, herrings, tin, iron, lead, tobacco, ſu- 
gar, rice, coffee, tea, raiſins, almonds, &c. The coat 
is frequented by near 500 foreign ſhips annually. All 
the affairs in the kingdom »re ſuperintended by the 
ſupreme college of Pruſſia, whether civil, political, ec- 
clefiaſtical, feudal, or academical. Pruſſia has its own 
code of laws, which were publiſhed in 1721 with 
amendments, and have fince that time been confider- 
ably abridged. The taxes in Pruſſia are high; not- 
withſtanding of which, they who are careful and induſ- 
trious ſeldom fail to become rich, 

The military forces of Pruſſia was rendered, during 
the reign of Frederick III. no leſs formidable for their 
diſcipline, than their number : For, it may with rea- 

fon be aſſerted, that for a fine appearance, military 
diſcipline, and activity, the army of the king of Pruſ- 


ſia had not its equal. 


ticularly glaſs and iron works; manufactures of ſilk, | 


V 


| REI from 46? to 57 N. and from 16®to 34 


E.; bounded N. by the Baltic Sea and Livonia; E. | 


by Ruſſia; S. by Turkey and Hungary; and W. by 
Pomerania, Brandenburg, Sileſia, and Moravia; con- 
taining 700 miles by 680. | 
PRUSSIA ROYAL, 
e PRE. Pomerella, Marienburg, Culm, and Ermeland. 


Towns. my Lat. N. a Lon. E. ſ Rivers. 
© RT 54 22 | 19 17 | Viſtula 
Minda 54 26 | 19 18 | Ditto 
Driſchaw 4} 54 3 1] 19 3s | Diets 
Schoneck . | 
Tauchel | 53 323 | 18 45 | Verd 
Fordun 52 $52 | 19 15 | Ditto 

Elbing ; 54 12 | 20 11 | Weiſke 
__Graudentz 53 22 | 19 35 | Viſtula 
Marienburg 543 4 | 19 51 | Nogat 

_—_— $3. $5. 1 216 52. a 
, |} 56 35 [#8 ga 1 Am. 
Thorn 52 44 | 19 33 | Viſtula 
—_— 53 3 | 19 133 | Ditto 
Straſburg 53 © | 20 T2 | Drigentz 
Chelmnza | 52 58 | 19 35 | 
Lautenburg «3 6G | 20 36 | Drigentz 
Braunſberg VV | * 
Keſſel 34 131 20 3 


Ar, $2il, Produce, Trade, to. Ce. 
The inhabitants df this province are partly Poles and 
partly Germans. The face of the country is diverſi- 
fed with mountains, woods, and lakes. The ſouthern 
parts have little paſture-ground, and conſequently few 
cattle. The fiſheries employ many hands, and make 
- conſiderable returns to the country, which alſo re- 
ceives great advantage from its honey and wax. In 
the woods there is plenty of wild - boars, roebucks, 
wild-fowl. and in many places excellent lime - ſtone. 
This province has never been ſubject to the ſame poli- 


tical regulations as Poland, being only connected with 


it by a perpetual alliance; and though it acknowledged 
the king of Poland as ſovereign, and paid homage to 
him for his protection, he could determine nothing 
with reſpe& to it without the concurrence of the 
ſtates. But, excepting the free cities of Dantzic and 
Thorn, all this province was ſeized upon by the king 


| city,” fo early as the year 997. 
_ | 200,000 inhabitants; and 1300 Poliſh lighters by the 
- | Viſtula, and above 1000 foreign ſhips have been known 
The exports are 
corn, bees wax, narrow linens, ſacking, pot and pearl 


| aſh, pipe-ſtaves, and oak plank. Elbing and Sane 


AN . 


of Pruſſia i in 1774, ak no doubt, brought under the 


ſame regulations as his other ſubjects. 

Dantzic is equally celebrated for its ſtrength and its 
commerce. It is watered by the rivulets Radaune and 
Motlau, which run through it. It is large, beautiful, 


and populous, built after the manner of the ancient 
| hanſe towns. 


The houſes are generally 5 ſtories high, 
and ſeveral of the ſtreets have a row of cheſnut trees on 


each fide. The harbour is excellent, and the trade, 
particularly in corn, conſiderable. 


the city important. 
two Calviniſtical, and one popiſh. Dantzic was an- 
ciently the principal of the hanſe towns; and, as it 
appears from ancient records, was a large commercial 


to arrive at Dantzic, in one year. 


are alſo free cities. 


the firſt that formed the noble ſcheme of ſhaking off 
the yoke of theſe oppreſſors Thorn, as well as Dant- 
zic, has its own garriſon, which generally conſiſts of 
one company only. It has been long famous for making 


of the city lands, and is reckoned equal to that culti- 
vated 1n the gardens of other countries. The citizens 
of Thorn are commended by all foreigners for their 
politeneſs and the purity of their language, whether 
German or Poliſh. The famous aſtronomer Nicholas 
Copernicus was born here, and his epitaph is ſtill to 
be ſeen in St. John's church. In Thorn, there are 
many noble edifices. The town-houſe, with the build- 


ſquare ſtructure, built with ſuch magnificence, that 
in beauty of architecture, is ſaid to exceed moſt 
buildings of that kind in Europe. The exchange is 


alſo a ſuperb ſtructure, adorned with buſts of the kings 


of Poland. 


The ſhips bclong- 
ing to the port are numerous, and the privileges of 
Here are 12 Lutheran churches, 


It is ſaid to contain © 


Thorn was built by the Teutonic knights, and was 


ſoap, gingerbread, &c. aſparagus grows wild in ſome 


ings on each fide, forms an elegant quadrangular 


& 


> ML 
GREAT POLAND, 
 Comprebending Poſnania, Kaliſh, Brefte, Uladiflaw, Debrizin, 


Ploctſto, Rava, Lencicia, Saradia, Buder, Mafovia, and 


Puadlachia, 
CONTAINING 19, 2co SQUARE MILES, 


— — | Lat-N. | Lon EB. | Rivers. 


Poſna 53 24 | I7 20 | Warta 
Walca | 53 20] 16 47 : 
 Widin 52 $50 | 16 27 | Notre 
Woe I 
Ku-mic 52 22 | 17 24 | Notez 
Szrzoda 51 1417 29 | Ditto 
Koſtyan -— 32 917 T: | Bariſch 
Premin | 53 977 2 | Ditto 
Gneſna SS ew Sj 
- Kalihk  * 51 $54 | 48 30 | Pranfna 
Nackel 4 $3122 40 | Notes. 
pyſdry I 52 1318 26 | Warta 
Brefte 53 27 | 19 40 | Bog 
Rodſchowa 32 3319 10 
Uiadiſlaw 1452 37 | 19 40 | Viſtula 
Wieneſburg 52 59 | 18 20 
Dobrizin 52 36 | 20 2 | Viſula 
Rippina 03 43 1 © - 13 
Libnia $3 $3 1 29 36 }- 
— > uw» FF} - 
Plockſko 52 31 | 20 11 | Viſtua 
1 | © - 83 3 $T- ©. 3 
| 53 49 | 20 40 
51 50 | 20 16 
53 26 20 14 |. ' 
52 20 | 20 40 | Thor 
52 14 | 20 10 | 


SS 31% aj 
51 30 | 20 9 | Branch Peleza 
5s 31 | 18 43 | Varta TS 
51 46 | 20 © | Branch Peleza 
58 10 | 19 42 | 
en 2 {25 6 
52 13 | 2x 7o | Viſtula 
Ii 59 | 2T 21 Ditto 
53 3 | 23 3 | Liurecz 
53 3020 57 | Boug 
1 53 34 | 21 42 | Narew 
52 40 | 223 2 | Ditto 
52 32 | 23 33 | 
5% 39 | 23 32 | Boug 
52 43 | 21 34 
iS. $3 1-233 a3 
| 52 o| 2x 46 | Viſyſa 
51 42 21 - 21 | Pileza 
52 41 | 24 16 | Narew 
31 59 | 23 40% Miedz 
52 18 | 23 47 | Eoug 
2 $50 1 24 36 | Narew 
53 25 | 24 13 | Pregel 
77 SHED 28 Bt © I 2 Bt 
| 5x 45 | 16 © 


A 


AN D. 363 
3 i 8 oil, 8 Trade, ManufaBurer, c. 
The ſoil of this country is remarkably good, pro- 
ducing corn in abundance, vegetables, fruit, and excel- 
lent paſtures; the air is alſo very healthy, but cold in 
winter. Poſna or Poſeran, is a handſome city, but 
not large, incloſed with a double wall and deep moat. 
It has ſeveral churches and convents, a college, an 
academy, and an epiſcopal ſeminary. The biſhop's 
palace is an elegant ſtructure, and his ſee the oldeſt in 
Poland. This is a ſtaple town, and has a conſiderable 
trade with Germany, to which it owes its flouriſhing 
ſtate. Leſſa is a flouriſhing place, owing to the num- 
ber of proteſtants, which removed thither from Sile- 
ſia, Bohemia, Moravia, and Auſtria, that they might 
enjoy the. free exerciſe of their religion. Gneſna is 
the oldeſt city in the kingdom, and is ftill conſider- 
able. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, whoſe power is 
next to that of the king. Uladiſſaw is alſo a hand- 
ſome populous city, where the biſhop of Cujavia has a 


fine palace. 
Wass Aw, the metropolis of Poland, is s the abicom | 


| of the court, and contains ſeveral palaces and other 
ſtone buildings, a number of beautiful churches and 
convents, an hoſpital, an arſenal, and a ſtatue of Sigiſ- 
mund III. It has alſo the valuable library of count 
Zaluſk, ſaid to conſiſt of above 200,000 volumes. 
Some years ago an academy for military exerciſes, and 
a literary ſociety, were eftabliſhed at Warſaw. The 
general diet, as well as the provincial aſſembly is held 
| here. This province has been twice given to the 
queens of Poland as a dowry, and no other religion 
but the Roman catholic is tolerated in it. The num- 

ber of noble families that refide in it, are computed at 
| no leſs than 45,000. Plockſko is alſo a handfome 
city, having ſeveral elegant churches, and being ſeated 


_ | on an eminence, has a very pleaſant and extenſive pro- 


ſpect. Frauſtadt is a handſome town on the borders 
| of Sileſia, to which it once belonged; but it was an- 
nexed to the Poliſh dominions, by king Caſianr, who 
promiſed to maintain its ancient privileges, in which 
was included the right of coining money. It was 
originally built by the Germans, of whom the bulk of 
the inhabitants are deſcended. Here are two-Luthe- 
ran churches, and the inhabitants carry on a conſider- 


| able trade in cattle and wool. -Rava has a fortified 


caſtle, where the ſtate priſoners are kept. The houſes 
are built of wood, and it ſtands in the middle of 2 
| moraſs, which is conſtantly covered with water. Breſte 
{is particularly remarkable for a Jewiſh ſynagogue. 


P-O L 


SAMOGITIA. | woods abound with elks, bears, and wolves, and in the 
8 Towns. | Lat. N. Len. E. Rivers. hills are mines of iron, and quarries of ſtone, chalk 
3 35 28 | 24. 32 | Dubiſſe — | and ſtuceo. Amber is alfo found on the cook ny | 
| ee 8 40 | 23 35 | Warwitz revenues of this dutchy, confidering its maritime * 
ee 55 15 | 25 15 | Branch Numin tuation, muſt be very conſiderabl | 5 
Kroſe 5 35 23 47 | Dubiſſe Mi but Liba i 7 | hg 5 | The capital 18 
Szawle I 1h vis ttaw, but Liba is a place of the greateſt trade. 
Linkow 86 8 23 50 - | 
NG 56 a| 243 215 | Mufſa | MY TR SO 14%, 
Siady 56 15 22 40 | Branch Wila Comprehending Wilna, Poleſco, Wipteſt, Treli, Minſti, Mſ-ifaou. 
= | \ | | and Novogrodeck, ; Velen, 
Air, Sail, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Se. PB | CONTAINING 300 MILES BY 259. 

The ſoil is in general marſhy, as the country nnd Towons. | Lat. N. | Lon. E.. Rivers. 
with rivers and lakes, which ſometimes lay the land | Wüna 54 31| 26 ax | Vilia 
under water. In ſome places alſo there are very bigh e 54 2127 12 Branch Ditto 
mountains, and in others large foreſts, where the i mo _ V 08 3 Rn Vi 
habitants find intiti | 1— 55 2028 35 Dzieſna 

great quantities of honey; for almoſt | Widzi 55 20 27 1 
every tree has a ſv of be ei N | 
warm of bees, and their wax and | Braftaw 55 45 | 26 4% Lake Mawer 
honey are preferred to that both of Lithuania and | Prina 55 $1 |27 33 | Mawer | 
Ruſſia. This country has arable land and excellent 44 "hy 55 3127 5 | Dryfwiazica 
paſtures, for which reaſon vaſt herds of cattle are 3 | = of -— 4 
reared here, and they have alſo a noble breed of ſmall wipteſk 56 > > yo | nn 
horſes, which are very fleet, ſprightly, and capable of Ninſxi „ 0 | 28 8 | Swiſlocz 
bearin g any fatigue. The peaſants 1 Horodeck 9 28. 6 | Ditto 
lent, and conſequently poor. Turnips grow wild to | — _—_ dt bed ot 
3 : | molu | , 
a prodigious fize, which are uſed inftead of bread. — 1 pi - 2 
55 5 | 3 
| The inhabitants are very robuſt, and generally long- Suprenno 3% „„ 3 
lived. The towns are all ſmall. The provincial diet nen „ 9139» 
is held at Roſienna. be 53 37/28 » | Uſza 
| | ; I Zyein 5 | 33 19 28 40 | Peznye 
COURLAND ee 54 34 26 as | Wilfa 
| & | Kowno r Niem 
Towns. Lat. N. : | | 2 _— 
eee | | - | Lon. E. | Rivers. Merecz 53 $58 | 25 37 | Merecz 
_ Altea . 56 40] 24 20 | Muſa —_ s 0] 6 © | Bs 
Golding 6 ai ov Dubice 53 45 | 25 30 | Kotra 
ee : | Waſieliſci 
—_ 56 29 24 46 | Deſina | Biol; 7 I © 
Grubyn 56 3122 2 | eee $3 90126 $5] 
Liba > is Siu | Grodno 51 20 | 25 20 | Niemen 
Alſwangen 56 58| 2x 39 Radun 53 5026 25 
er „ Novogrodeck 53 23 | 26 50 
Angermund 57 19 21 43 Angre Pinſko It $58 | 26 go | Pina 
| Nubo Hos | Neſuies 52 $50 | 2 Utz 
is 54 24 | 22 43 | m_ 0 1 #7 $5 a 
Wolkowiſka F 
3 OY Nowydwoe 52 36 | 25 18 Zelwia 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, He. Sem 52 40 26 go | Sezara 

Though Courland be reckoned a province of Po . jt 397 gm 

+0" 8 : . 5 che 4 30 Soi 
land, it is independent of it ; 4s it elects its own prin- | Propoiſk 4: - | - = = 
ces, and is governed by its own laws; but, in re- Cieciereſk 1 32 55 | Ditto 
gard to elections, the nobility are generally influen- m—_— 52 28 | 32 35 | Ditto 
ced by ſome neighbouring power. The ſoil is heavy, _—_— 54 ol go 35 Nieper 
fat, and full of clay, and the coun ad N > 

4 t i : 

ac — ry has many Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mam 65, 
and ſwamps. There is, however, much arable land Thi ———— a al anufafures, Co 

46 aft : is country is in general level and flat, the lands 
and fine paſtures. Flax thrives here amazingly. The f | 


"ey proper for tillage, and the ſoil pretty fertile. 


— 4 2 


The natural commodities ate corn, honey, wood, 


are never ſhod. They have river fiſh in great plenty. 
The inhabitants ſpeak a different language from the 
Poles, and have cuſtoms and privileges pecuhar to 
' themſelves. In general they are ignorant, and though 
the prevailing religion be Roman catholic, there are 
many Lutherans, and other diffenters of various de- 
' nominations tolerated among them. The opulent 
nobility live in great ſplendour, and keep the poorer 
nobility, at leaſt as many of them as they can main- 


tain, as ſtewards, bailiffs, treaſurers, &c. but the pea- | 


ſants are all vaſſals. The capital, Wilna, ftands on 
ſeveral little eminences, and has two confiderable ſub- 
urbs, and above 40 churches, one of which belong- 
ing to the caftle, is a magnificent fabric. Grodno is 
alſo a large handſome city, containing 9g popiſh and 2 
Greek churches. That belonging to the Jeſuits? col- 
lege is an elegant ſtructure. There are alſo ſeveral 
palaces, of which prince Radzivil's, and that belonging 


to the Sapchan family are ſuperb edifices. Every | 


third general diet is held here, and the two preced- 
ing at Wilna. 

Norogrodeck is a large town, Gtuated on an emi- 
nence, and has a provincial dict and an inferior court 
of judicature. The high tribunal is held alternately 
here and at Minſki, and fits 5 months a- year. 

Pinſko is a large handſome trading town, ſeated in 
the midft of a large moraſs, and inhabited by Jews, 
| Greeks, and people of different perſuafions. The 
Jews have a ſchool here, and the Greeks a biſhop. 


Mohilo is a handſome town, and has s conſiderable 


trade with Ruſſia. 


vs or een and has two | 
firong caſtles. Its trade by the Dwina is alſo confi- 


derable. The Jeſuits have a college here, and the 
Greeks an academy for the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
This alſo is the ſeat of a Greck biſhop. 


In a diet held at Lublin, in 156 , the Poles and | 
Lithvanians agreed, that the dutchy of Lithuania and 


kingdom of Poland ſhould, for the future, be ſo unit- 
ed as to form but one flate under one prince; that 
this prince ſhould be elected in Poland by both na- 
tions, and the two nations ſhould have a ſenate or 
council, and a houſe of provincial repreſentatives in 
common. That the coin of the kingdom and dutchy 
ſhould be of the ſame value, and that they ſhould be 
equally concerned in treatics and alliances. 


POLAN D. 


1 LITTLE POLAND. 
pitch, and wool. Their horſes are ſmall, but ex- 


tremely hardy, and their hoofs ſo hard that they | 
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Comprebending Cracew, Sandomir, Lublin, Red Ruſſia, Chelm, 
Belcz, and Lemberg. 
Towns. | Lat. N. | Len. Z. Rivers. 
Cracow [Jo 10 f 20 35 | Viſtula 
Bendzun 50 211 38 
Sziewor 50 23 | 19 43 
Zator 150 020 5 | Ellie 
Ofwiecum [zo of 19 50 Dito 
Sandecz 149 5021 32 | Branchditts 
| Biecz 49 45 21 57] | | 
Lelow 50 3619 55 Pileza \ 
Xijaz 50 30 20 35 | 
Sandomir 30 ar | 22 25 | Viſtula 
Pilezna 49 52 2T 56 | Branch Ditts 
Wiflicz 50 2021 Ix | Nida 
Opatou 152 3222 35 
Skrzinno Se I5 | an 6 
Willics 51 20| 20 45 
Swolena $3 $3} Wd -0- | 
Labin 31 1423 20 Wieperz 
| Lukow I 43 | 23 5 } Oc 
| Vinnice 51 29|24 20 
| Wlodowa «x 15 | 25 38 | Boug 
Grabow E 4s | 24 I; | Wieperz 
Chelm 71 1m | 24 15 | 
Szebrzin 150 34|23 537] 
Przeworſk 49 38 22 55 San 
Przemyflic 49 40 | 23 40 | Ditto 
Turobin 50 3723 35 
Hiodlo w- 50 3023 15 | Boug 
Zamoſcie 50 35 | 24 10 
Belcz TV 
Lemberg 149 5025 9 | Pettea 
Olinſany 49 3725 38] 
Buſ 50 yg | 25 48 Pettea 
Soloczow 49 $57 | 26 12 Boug 
Zborow 49 47 | 26 31 | branch Neiſter 
Buczaca 9» is 27 - 
Javarow 49 5224 25 : 
| Romanow 49 341] 23 2 | Wiſlock 
Croſne e Ditto 
Dinaw 149 35 | 23 18 | San. 
Filſtin. 149 25 | 44 1 Ditto. 
Sambor 149 024 33 
| | 50 © | 20 55 | Rahab. 
Air, Sal, Produce, Trade, ManufaBures, e. 
This country is particularly remarkable for its ſalt N 
mines, which employ above: 1000 of the inhabitants, 
and bring a conſiderable revenue to the crown. The 
capital, Cracow, ſtands in a fertile country, and con- 
tains 2 great many churches and convents, among 
| which, the church dedicated. to the Virgin Mary, is a 
noble edifice. -On the weſt fide it has a ſuburb with 
fine gardens, and near it the king's palace. The ſub- 
| urb, Calimiria, : is joined to the ny by a. bridge over 


03, 
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the Viſtula, and has an univerſity conſiſting of i i eol- 


leges; ſubordinate to which are 14 grammar ſchools. 


This city, taken altogether, is large, and was once very | 


populous and flouriſhing ; but the removal of the 
court and the calamities of war have hurt it conſider- 
ably. The citizens have this privilege peculiar to 
themſelves, that appeals from the city council lie only 
to the king, to whom it is alone competent to judge 


of cauſes relating either to the city or its ſuburbs. 


| Cracow itſelf, and the villages of Wielicz and 
Bochnia, are very famous for their ſalt mines, diſcovered 


in the year 1548. Theſe mines are about 800 feet in 


depth; and have ſo many alleys and paſſages that one 
can ſcarce go through them in a week's time. In 
ſome of the cavities, alabaſter and large pieces of black 
wood have been found incruſted; and in others, where 
the water formerly ſtagnated, the fides and bottoms are 
covered with very thick incruſtations of ſalt cryſtals, 
one upon another, weighing generally above 8 ounces 
each, and when candles happen to be brought, the 


rays of light in a variety of directions, reflected by 


theſe cryſtals emit a ſurpriſing luſtre. The ſalt is of 
four ſorts ; one extremely hard, like cryſtal ; another 
ſofter, but clearer; a third white, but brittle ; theſe 
are all brackiſh, but the fourth is ſomewhat freſher. 


On one fide of the mines there is a ſtream of ſalt wa- 


ter, and on the other one of freſh ; and in ſome places 


no perſon can work, becauſe the candles ſet the va- 


| pours on fire. 

The fituation of "RIP is delightful indeed, 
which made it the favourite reſidence of Caſimir the 
Great, and other kings of Poland, but it is neither 


large nor populous, though it ſtands in a very fertile 


country, and ſtrong both by nature and art. 
- The country around Wiſlicz abounds with ſerpents 
and other inſeas, which die if tranſported elſewhere. 
Lublin is a town of very great trade, and has ſeveral 


_ churches and convents. The Jews live in the ſuburbs, 


where alſo they have a ſynagogue. Three annual 
fairs are held here, each whereof continues a month. 
Theſe fairs are frequented by numbers of German, 
Greek, Armenian, Ruſſian, Turkiſh, and Arabian 
traders. The chief tribunal for the province is held 
here, beſides the provincial diet and a court of judi- 
cature. Lemberg is alſo a place of ſome trade and 


well fortified, being defended with two caſtles. The | 


ſquare churches and public buildings are magnificent. 


It has a Roman catholic archbiſhop, and an Arme- 
nian and Greek biſhop z proteſtants are not tolerated, | 


A N pb. . 
VOLHINIA, : 

Comprehending Podlachia, Breſcia, and Podolia. 
Tat. N. | Lon. E. 


Towns Rivers 


Lucko | 0 45 | 26 18 | Ster 
| Keſſar 51 o| xi. 30 
Kowel 1 1 25 $53 | Strumien 
Stepan | 51 15 | 27 27 | Horen 
Clevan 31. 48 | 47. 36 | 
Alexandria 50 50 27 49 | Horen 
Baraſzd 50 47 | y 33 | 
| Olewſko 5x 26 | 28 15 
 Horoſk 40 39 | 29 51 | Ciecierez 
Nieſolone 50 22 29 25 2 
Oſtrozeck 50 19 | 29 2 | Slucz 
Zaſlaw 50 © | 28 32 | Foren 
| Conſtantinow 49 58 | 238 ag | Slucz 
Mezeboz 49 35 | 28 45 | Boh 
| Dubna. 40 21 27. 40 | Skiva 
Kaminieck 50 12x | 27 - 38 | Ditto 
Weſnowiec 50 ©0120 43 
Olyka 50 52 | 26 44 
Ulodzimerz 50 5o | 25 35 {| Boug 
Breſcia 52 6 | 24 25 | Ditto 
Szezecowak | 52 30 28 0 | 
 Cobinol 51 $55 |] 25 $5 | Muchawex 
Horodec 51 +58 | 25 23 | Ditto. 
Horodac 52 028 3 | Horen 
| Norſynzk 31 26 | 29 35 | Uſza 
Ouroukzy 51 25 | 39 © | Ditto. 
Norodiez 51 23 | 30 35 | Ditto | 
| Lelcza 51 16 | 29 44 | Branch Dite 
Luhiny T | 
Czernoble 1 2831 15 | Uſza 
Turcynkza 50 54 | 29 34 | Ciecierer _ 
Horoſkz + | 50 40 | 29 43 | Branch Dittes 
Koroſteſzow 50 40 | 30 34 | Cliecierez 
Roſowo | o 40 | 3x 17 | Branch Nieper 
| Czerniechew 50 34 | 30 17 | : 
Czarnegrodka 50 «x5 | 33 245 | Branch Nieper 
| Chevaſtow | 49 32 | 31 25 | 
Bracklaw | | r Boh 
Ladizin | 48 36 | 29 $53 | Ditto 
Winnicza 46 18 | 29 45 | Ditto 
Kamineck 49 © | 27 37-| Smotrzicz 
Tarnopol la 4129 © 
Taſlowiecz 5 49 10 26 44 * 
Lahiczow a $018 a5 } 20d 
Kmielnek 49 40 | 29 7 | Ditto 
Bar 49 16 | 28 37 
Kraſne 29 $8129 2 | 
Kalnic 4 49 oO 30 20 
Buſſe 2 4024 16 Biala 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, Cc. 
Volhinia is one of the moſt fertile provinces in the 
kingdom, but it has often ſuffered from the barbarity 
of its neighbours, ſo that it is neither ſo well peopled 


nor cultivated as it deſerves. Among other produc- 
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tions, aſpargus grows wild in-the fields to fuch perfec- 


tion, that it can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from that 
which is cultivated in gardens, . The capital, Lucko, 
ſuffered much by fire in 1752, which it has not yet 


recovered, It is the reſidence of a Roman and a Greek 
| biſhop, the ſeat of a Jeſuit college, a provincial diet, 


and court of judicature. Olyka is a handſome town, 


= and has a caftle, which belongs to the Radzivil fami- 


ly. It is alſo the capital of a dutehy. 

Podolia is alſo very fertile, and watered by ſeveral 
conſiderable ſtreams. It is more populous and better 
cultivated towards the weft than in the eaſtern parts, 


which are expoſed to the ravages of Turks, Coſſacks, 


and Tartars. Kaminieck, one of its capitals, is a 
populous well built city, fortified with walls, and a 


deep ditch filled with water from the river, which al- 


moſt ſurrounds it. It has alſo a very ftrong caſtle, 


and is reckoned one of the keys of Poland. The ca-- 


pital of the other part is Bracklaw, which is a ſtrong 
town,- but not ſo populous as Kaminieck. Beſides 


| theſe palatinates, there is the ſmall one of Livonia, 


which the Poles reſerved to themſelves, when, by the 
treaty of Oliva, Livonia was delivered to the Swedes. 


It has a Fo a caſtellaine, and palatine, a and ſends | 
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ſmall towns, which are ſo inconfiderable, that they 
do not even merit a place among the towns of Poland, 
the beſt of which, a few only excepted, will ſcarcely 
bear a deſcription. The houſes of the Jower rank 
confiſt only of buts, built with poles in a circular form, 
and open above to let out the ſmoke. They are co- 
vered with thatch, or with boards, and as they ge- 
nerally confiſt but of one apartment, the people and 
their cattle ſleep together. Upon the roads there is 
ſcarce an inn to be met with ; and ſhould a traveller 
light upon one, he can find aothing to cat ; for which 
reaſon, he muſt buy proviſions in the towns, and car- 
ry them with his baggage This inconvenicnce is at- 
tributed to the pilfering diſpoſition of the natives, 
when they travel, who. are more inclined to take 
ſomething away, than leave value for what they 
get; on this account the inakcepers ſeldom make 
any proviſion for their gueſts, as they are almoſt cer- 
tain of loſing it. Although Poland bas materials 
for many manufaQures within itſelf, very few of 
them are wrought in the country, bat ſold in the na- 
tural ſtate to foreigners, who ſupply them with fuck 


. as they want. 


OF POLAND IN GENERAL. 


. hiſtory of Poland, owing to the i ignorance and | 


\ barbarity of the times, during the early ages, is wrapt 
up in obſcurity. The firſt accounts conveyed con- 
cerning it with any degree of certainty, commence 


in 550, when one Lechus, ſuppoſed to have come 


from Croatia, with his followers, took poſſeſſion of 


Great and Little Poland, built the city of Gneſna, 


and laid the foundation of government in the coun- 


try. Neither Lechus nor his ſucceſſors aſſumed the 
title of King, but were only diſtinguiſhed by that of 


Duke. After his race became extinct, the peo- 
ple choſe 12 governors, called Waiwods; but theſe 


at laſt forming parties, and entering into factions, the 
people, to rid themſelves of the quarrels among their 


governors, elected one Cracus, a man of intereſt, au- 


thority, and —— for their king. Cracus reſtor- 


ed tranquillity to the country, and built the city of 
Cracow, where he kept his court. The royal dignity 


did not continue long in the family of Cracus, who 


did not ſeem to inherit the virtues of their founder, 
but, after various tranſitions, in 820 was conferred on 
one Piaſtus, a wheelwright, ſon of Coſſiſcoa, a citi- 
zen of Cruſwic, noted for his hoſpitality. He lived 
to the age of 120 years, and his reign was fo auſpici- 
ous, that every native Pole, who hath been raĩſed to 
the throne, has been called a Piaſt. The family of 
Piaſtus continued to reign with various fortune, for a 
ſeries of years; but little can be faid with 2 
till Jagellan, grand duke of Livonia wagpipmotc 
the regal power. He, uniting bis . domi- 
nions to thoſe of Poland, and afterw - =; "a 


©» ao 
| the Chriſtian — raiſed himſeclf to ſuch influence 
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over the affections of his ſubjects, that the crown be- 
eame hereditary in his family, till the male line was 
extinguiſhed in Sigiſmund-Auguſtus, anno 1552, when 
two powerfu] competitors, Henry duke of Anjou, 
brother to Charles IX. king of France, and Maximi- 
lian of Auftria, appeared for the crown. The French 
intereſt prevailed ; but Henry ſucceeding, by the death 
of Charles, in four months after, to the crown of 
France, left Poland privately, to take upon him the 
_ adminiſtration in France. He was ſucceeded in Po- 
land by Stephen Batori, prince of Tranſylvania, who, 
to eſtabliſh himſelf more firmly on the throne, marri- 
ed Anne, ſiſter of Sigiſmund-Auguſtus. He efta- 


dliſhed a new militia, compoſed of the Coſſacks, up- 


on whom he beſtowed the Ukraine, in defending 
- which from the ravages of the Turks and Tartars, 
they alſo ſecured the internal parts of the kingdom, 
without any trouble to his ſubjects. Upon his death, 
in 1586, the Poles choſe Sigiſmund ſon of John 
king of Sweden, by Catharine filter of Sigiſmund II. 
for their king, who afterwards, to ſupport his pre- 
tenſions to the crowns of Sweden and Ruſſia, engaged 
the Poles in long and bloody wars. In 1657, John 
Caſimir, the laſt deſcendant of the ancient kings of 
Poland, confirmed the poſſeſſion of ducal Pruffia to 
the elector of Brandenburg. In 1674, John Sobieſki 
the crowa general, who had fignalized himſelf in the 
wars againft the Turks, was promoted to the regal 
_ dignity, and afterwards obliged the Turks to raiſe 
the ſiege of Vienna, having obtained a complete vic- 
tory over, and made a prodigious ſlaughter of the In- 
fidels. Sobieſki, after a glorious reign, died in 1696, 
when the kingdom fell into great diſtractions. After 
many conteſts, Auguſtus elector of Saxony took 
poſſeſſion: of Cracow with an army, and was crowned 
in that'exty in 1697. The prince of Conti, who was 
alſo a Gampetitor and had a conſiderable intereſt, was 
obliged ta give up his pretenſions, though he pled 
that he had. been previouſly elected, as all the powers 
of Europe ſeemedto acquieſce in the election of Au- 
guſtus, though bis title was not f̃ully confirmed till the 
year 1712, he having been driven from the throne by 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and afterwards reſtored by 


Peter the Great. Still, however, his ſituation was 


diſagreeable. The Poles were naturally attached to 
Staniſlaus, whom Charles had ſet up in his place, and 
were conſtantly forming plots in his favour, ſo that 
Auguſtus was obliged to maintain his. authority by 
means of his Saxon guards. His ſon Auguſtus ſuc- 
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ceeded him, bat not without the ſupport of a power. 
ful army of Ruſſians and Saxons ; and though he 
was a prince of a mild diſpoſition, he never gained 
the affections of the Poles, though they gave him an 
aſylum, when he was driven from his capital and elec. 
torate by the king of Pruſſia. He gave way to count 
Staniſlaus Pogiatowſki, by his death in 1763, whom 
the Poles raifed to the throne, purely for his perſonal 
virtues, by the name of Staniſſaus- Auguſtus, The 
Poles were alarmed at his moderation with reſpe& 
to the Greeks and other diſſenters, and formed many 
confederaciĩes againſt him; which, as an army of Ruſ- 
fians lay at that time in Poland, were cruſhed, and 
the inſurgents roughly handled. This induced them 
to throw themſelves on the protection of the grand 
ſignior, a ſep as inconſiderate and unnatural, as it 
has ſince proved fatal to their country: for the Otto- 
man court, glad of an opportunity of breaking mea- 
ſures with Ruſſia, readily eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
malecontents, and entered Poland with a powerful 
army, fo that it ſoon became the theatre of ruin, 
bloodſhed, and deſolation; the inconſiderate Poles, 
all the while, blinded by bigotry, ignorance, ſuper- 
ſition, and prieſtcraft, ſuffered themſelves to become 
an eaſy prey to their ambitious neighbours, who, un- 
der the maſk of friendſhip, poured in foreign armics 
among them, on purpoſe to ſecure to themſelves ſuch 
territories as lay contiguous to their reſpeQive poſſeſ- 
fions. Conſequently, in September 1772, manifeſ- 
tos were delivered at Warſaw, by the Ruſſian, Pruſ- 
ſian, and Auſtrian miniſters, expreſſive of the intended 
appropriations, and the reaſons of theſe appropria- 
tions. Agreeable to theſe manifeſtos, Auſtria claim- 
ed all the countries lying to the right of the Viſtula, 
from the dutchy of Sileſia above Sandomir, to the 
mouth of the river San, thence along Tarnopol, to 
Zamoiſe and Rubieſzow up to the river Bog, croſſing 
which, and traverſing the proper frontiers of Red 
Ruſſia, to advanee to Zabraz, where the frontiers of 
Volhinia and Podolia meet; thence to the river Neiſ- 
ter, including that part of Podolia, which is cut off 
by the little river Podhorze, before it falls into the 
Neiſter; and thence to the line of diviſion between 
Pocutia and Moldavia, The Auſtrian claims were 
afterwards farther extended, to the remainder of the 
palatinate of Cracow, and of all Sandomir on the left 
of the Viſtul /, and on. the fide of Podolia, to within 
a few miles of Kaminieck. Thus, Auſtria became poſ- 
ſeſſed of two-thirds of the Upper Poland, the pro- 


| 


ro. 


Dantzic and Thorn. 
In vain did the king and ** reduced ſenate re- 


| Vis potuit quam juſlitia ; 
| ants proceeded to take immediate poſſeſũon, by call - 


WY 
vinces of Red Ruſſia and Pocutia, together with Y 


part of Podolia and Volhinia, containiug an extent of 


country 300 Engliſh miles in length and 200 in 


breadth, forming an extenſive frontier along the bor- 
ders of Silefia, Hungary, Moldavia, and Tranſylva- 


nia. On the other hand, Ruſha, upon various preten- 


ces, founded on ancient rights, lays claim to all Poliſh 


Livonia; that part of the palatinate of Poloczko, lying 


on the right of the Dwina; the palatinate of Witepfci, | 


on both ſides that river ; the palatinate EHciilaw ; the 


upper part of the palatinate of Minſk, along an ima- 
ginar) line to the ſource of the Druetz; and alſo the | wa 


lower part of the ſame palatinate, which extends on 
the other ſide of the Druetz, and the Nieper. Be- 


ſides theſe countries, comprehending Poliſh Livonia, 


and one-half of Great Lithuania, claims have been 
ſince revived, and the ufurpation extended to the 


country between the Berezina and the Nieper. 
The Pruſſian manifeſto was iſſued under the title of 
Letters Patent, claiming the dutchy of Pomerella in 


Pomerania, in right of the houſe of Stettin, of which 
the king of Pruſſia is deſcended, and all the territories 
of Pruſſia and Pomerania, on both ſides the Viſtula, 
which the kings of Poland have hitherto poſſeſſed, 
under the name of Poliſh Pruſſia, 2 only 


monſtrate againſt theſe unjuſt and rapacious claims; 
in vain were the rights of the republic confirmed 


| by an uninterrupted poſſeſſion for centuries, avow- 
ed and maintained by the moſt ſolemn treaties, and 


guarantied by the greateſt powers in Europe ; plus 
and accordingly the claim- 


ing on the inhabitants of the territories claimed, to 


take the oaths of allegiance to their reſpective new 


ſovereigns on a certain day, threatening them with 


* Pains and penalties in caſe of refuſal. Thus was the | 


ancient kingdom of Poland diſmembered, and ſome 
of its richeſt provinces partitioned, and its moſt va- 
luable revenues alienated to the avarice and ambition 
of three of its more powerful neighbours, whilſt the 


reſt of Europe ſtood by and calmly beheld the ha- 


vock. How far the inhabitants may be gainers or 


loſers by changing their mafters, it is hard to fay, as 
that will entirely depend upon the government that 


may be introduced. The 2riftocracy that formerly | 


Prevailed was no doubt inimical to the liberty of the | 
people, whom it kept ĩ in a ſtate of abſolute ſlavery ; 
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but, whatever advantages the dende may gain by tlie 
exchange, fo much muſt the nobility loſe. 
With the partition of the dominions of Poland, 
the conſtitution of the kingdom was alſo entirely al- 
tered, by the appointment of a new aſſembly, called a 
Permanent Council, which took place on the 8th of 
Auguſt 1774. This council is compoſed of 40 mem- 
bers, and includes three eſtates, the king, the ſenate, 
and the equeſtrian order. The members are choſen at 
the diets by ballot, and their power only ſubſiſts from 
one diet to another: of this council, the king is al- 
ys preſident. The ſenate comprehends the great 
| officers of ftate, and the members choſen from that 
body, and the equeſtrian order, are as near a par as 
poſſible. To this council are aſſigned four particular 
departments. The firſt takes cognizance of ſuch 
public affairs as uſually come before the marſhals of 
the crown, or of Lithuania: the ſecond is charged 
with whatever relates to the police, concerning which 
all the inferior departments are to bring in their re- 
ports: the third comprehends the military, the whole 
immediate power of which is veſted in the grand ge- 
neral, under the reſtriction of bringing in all his re- 
ports and accounts at certain times for examination: 


the fourth has the care of correſponding with foreign 


powers. 


The royal revenue, which before did not exceed 
L. 100,000, was now raiſed to L. 300, ooo; and the 
republic alſo agreed to pay the king's debts, which 
amounted to L. 400, ooo more; moreover, he was ra- 
imburſed of the money he had laid out for the ſtate, 
and inveſted with four ſtaroſties or governments f 
caſtles, with the diſtricts belonging to them, to enable 
him to appear with the dignity of a ſovereign. The 
public ſtate revenue was alſo fixed at 33 millions of 
florins, about two millions amd and the Oy to. 
30,000 men. | 

It is ſaid that the empreſs of Ruſſia, ſoon after ſhe 
had concluded a peace with Turkey, made the king a 
prefent of 250,000 rubles, as a compenſation for her 
dividend of his dominions ; but whether the emperor 

or the king of Pruſſia has imitated her example, re- 
mains ſtill a ſecret. | ; 
| The eſtabliſhed religion of Poland is popery, of 
which the ignorance and bigotry of the people render 
them moſt tenacious. Indeed, in the trading towns 
near the Baltic, there are many Lutherans, but they 
bare been frequently perſecuted by the republic, even 


| unto death, of which the executions at Thorn i in 1744, © 
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are a memorable teſtimony. They indeed tolerate 
every religion but the proteſtant, for there are many 
Jews and Mahometan Taxtars in the kingdom, who 
ſeldom or never meet with any diſturbance. 'This 18 
owing to the prodigious numbers of Romiſh clergy 
who infeſt the kingdom, having, prior to its diſmem- 
berment. been in poſſeſſion of two-thirds of the rents 
of all Poland ; and being convinced, from the example 
of Sweden, Denmark. &c. that-though the reforma- 
tion was friendly to liberty, and to the progreſs of arts 
and ſciences, it was inimical to the power of the clergy 
and the feudal ſyſtem, they have conſtantly endea- 

voured to keep up that ſpirit of hatred, which the na- 


ture, ignorance, bigotry, and ſpiritual pride of the 


people inſpire againſt the proteſtants, that they may 
preſerve that influence and property, which, with the 
reformation, their predeceſſors loſt in all the proteſtant 
countries. From this fatal policy aroſe all the troubles 
which diſtracted, and at laſt ſunk the whole republic in 


ruin and deſolation. 


The Poles in general, are fair in complexion, have 
good features, and handſome in their perſons. They 


are alſo ſaid to be brave, honeſt, and hoſpitable, and 
their women modeſt and ſprightly. Before the late 
diſtractions, Poland was thought to contain 15 mil- 
lions of inhabitants; and when the extent of the coun- 
try is conſidered, eſpecially as it had no colonies to 
ſupport, it would not ſeem that this account had been 


exaggerated. The Poles are divided into nobles, ei- 


tizens, and peaſants. The nobles conlift of princes, 
counts, and barons, yet they are all conſtitutionally on 
| a level, excepting wherein the public poſts they enjoy 
may conſtitute a difference. The boaſted liberty of 
the republic is confined principally to the privileges 


they enjoy. Over their tenants and vaſſals they have 
the power of life and death; they have an immunity 


from all taxes, and are ſubject and accountable only 
to the king, the election of whom, and the reſtrictions 
he is under, by the pala conventa, they have entirely 
in their qwn power. In ſhort, the power they enjoy 
is quite incompatible with a juſt or well regulated go- 
vernment. They muſt not, however, engage in trade, 
under the penalty of forfeiting their nobilgg. The 
| peaſants are all born ſlaves, and, conſequeMMy have 
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little or no 1dea of liberty or property. If one lord 
ſhould put to death a peaſant, the property of another, 
he is only obliged to make reparation, by puting one 
of equal value in his place. The peaſants having no 
property they may call their own, all their acquiſi. 
tions ſerve only to enrich their lord. They are obliged 
to cultivate the land, and cannot enter upon any 
condition of life, that might contribute to their en- 


largement, without the permiſſion of their maſter. 
Were it not for a happy inſenſibility with which the 


whole order of peaſants in Poland ſeems to be bleſt, 
it is impoſſible that human nature could put up with 
the abuſe, the tyranny, and the oppreſſion to which 


maſters as a ſuperiour order of beings, and if they 
only get bread to eat and raiment to put on, they 
do not repine at the hardſhips of their fate. 


tailed the dominions of the republic, have it in con- 


hereditary. If, by better regulations they can reduce 
the form of the Poliſh government to a ſyſtem conſiſt- 
ent with common ſenſe and the laws of humanity, it 
will make ſome atonement for their own rapacity, 
and induce poſterity to think that the ſtate was diſ- 
membered, not ſo much from a view of enlarging their 
reſpective domains, as to relieve the oppreſſed, and 
diffuſe happineſs among the inhabitants. 

The Poles never engage in, or apply themſelves to 


nobles, who would thereby forfeit their privileges. 
Trade, therefore, is left to the city of Dantzic, and 
other port towns on the Baltic or Viſtula; the citizens 


been formerly obſerved, enjoy privileges very diffe- 
rent from other towns in Poland, but it would ſeem, 
from the conduct of the king of Pruſſia, that he has 


count of its ſituation, its opulence and commerce, re- 


he have annexed it to his own dominions. 


they are often expoſed ; but, accuſtomed from their 
infancy to the ſeverity of their lot, they regard their 


It is ſaid that the neighbouring powers, who cur. 


templation to retrench the power of the nobility, by 
enlarging the royal prerogatives and making the crown 


trade, becauſe all property is monopolized by the 


of which are neither ſubje& to the commonwealth or 
Poliſh nobility. Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, as has 


long beheld Dantzic with a wiſhful eye; and on ac- 


venues and duties, would have died contented, could 


CHAPTER II. 


OF As 1 A. 


Ac is ſituated between the equator and 76 north | 
latitude, excluſive of the iſlands which lie to the ſouth ; 
aud between 25% and 1600 eaft longitude. From the 
Dardanelles to the eaſtern ſhore of Tartary, we may 
reckon 4740 miles, and from the ſouthermoſt point of 
| Molucca, to the moſt northern cap#'6f Nova Zembla, 
will meaſure 4380 miles. 
Frozen Ocean; on the eaſt it has the Pacific Ocean, | 
which ſeparates it from the weſtern coaſts of America. 
on the ſouth the Indian Ocean, or more particularly, 
the ſeas which waſh the coaſts of Japan, China, India, 
Perſia, and Arabia; on the weſt the Red Sea, which 
divides it from Africa, the Iſthmus of Suez, which 
joins it to Africa, the Levant, the Archipelago, the 
Helleſpont, Propontis, Boſphorus, the Black Sea, the 
ſea of Aſoph, the river Don, and a line drawn from 
| thence to the Tobul, which uniting its ſtreams with 
the Oby, becomes afterwards the boundary till they 
are emptied in the Frozen Ocean. Afia is the theatre 
upon which all the great ſcenes of antiquity were 
_ acted, —where the Almighty Creator of the univerſe 
planted the terreſtial Paradiſe, in which he formed the 
firit of the human race, —where arts were firſt invented, 
_ edifices erected, cities built, and policies inſtituted, — 
where, after the world had been deſtroyed by a ge- 
neral deluge, a few were preſerved to perpetuate the 
human race, and ſehd colonies through all the parts 
of the ſpacious earth. It was in this quarter where 
the Moſt High placed his once favourite people, the 
- Jews, —where revelations were delivered by the pro- 

phets, and the oracles of truth communicated. It was 
| here the moſt glorious inſtance of divine love was 
AL ccompliſhed in the birth, the life, the doctrine, the 
miracles, the ſufferings, death, reſurrection, and aſcen- 
tion of the Great Meſſiah. In Aſia too, the foun- 
dation of Chriſtianity was laid, the Chriſtian churches 


On the north it has the | 


brit pane, and watered by the blood of the martyrs. 


This large continent hath all the variety of climates, 


: | from the frozen wilds of Siberia, to the glowing ſands 


of Indoſtan ; comprehending, in a gradation from ex- 
treme cold to intenſe heat, all climates, all ſoils, and, 
conſequently, productious of every kind. In many 
parts of theſe vaſt regions, the ſcrenity of the air, the 
| fertility of the ſoil, the deliciouſueſs of the fruits, the 
fragrancy and balſamic qualities of -the plants, the 
ſpices and gums, the beauty aud value of the gems, 
and the richneſs of the ſilk and cotton, rendered it ſo 
inviting, that, in early ages, it became the ſeat of ſuc- 
ceſſive empires; as that of the Aſſyrians, Medes, Per- 
ſians, and Greeks; the opulence, magnificence, and 
power of which, are ſcarce to be equalled in modern 
times: theſe, however, were over-run by a handful of 
Romans, who, with a flight more rapid than their own 
eagle, ſpread the terrors of that republic beyond the 
Ganges, extending her imperial ſway to countries 
which had not yet even heard of the name of their con- 
querors. . The Romans, in their furn, were ſwallowed 
up by the Saracen power, a race of people, whoſe ori- 
gin is ſo obſcure, that hiſtorians have been unable to 
trace it with precifion ; who, notwithſtanding, found- 
ed an empire on the ruins'of the Roman greatneſs, 
which, from that period, to the death of Tamerlane the 
Great, ſpread terror, devaſtation, and deſtruction, over 
an immenſe extent of this quarter of the world; invol- 


ving kingdoms, provinces, cities, arts, ſciences, and 


liberty, in undiſtinguiſhed ruin. + From the aſhes of 
the Saracen empire, ſtarted up the Turkiſh, under a 
religion and form of government, equally inimical to 
arts, and commerce, and died immenſe power, 


dominion, and ſtability ; and, amid“ frequent revolu- 


tions and inteſtine commotions, arriving at ſuch a 
pitch of greatneſs, as to be courted by all the powers 
of Europe. 


In Aſia, nnn may be ſaid barely to have tole. — 


. 


" 4s. 


F | 


"ration, at the ſame time that it + ended ak "omg 


ſition : there are, however, abundance of Jewiſh pro- 
feſſors, though their religion is no where ſo eſtabliſhed, 
as to be called a national one. The two ſects of the 
| religion of Mahomet, viz. Hali and Omar, have over- 
ſpread one-third of Aſia, and the other two are almoſt 
totally involved in the groſſeſt idolatry, under different 
forms. The moſt conſiderable of the Pagan ſets are 
the worſhippers of Brama and Foe : beſides which, we 
find the more ſagacious followers of Confucius, and 
ſome ſtill of a more ancient fea, who derive their 
| principles from Zoroaſter, acknowledging but one ſu- 
. -preme deity, whom they worſhip under the ſymbol of 
fire, eſteeming it the pureſt and brighteſt ben of 
the All Ferfect Deity. 
With reſpe& to government, eb 8 


9 


prevails; and, though there are many ſovereiguties | 


and leſſer kingdoms and ſtates, they may in general 
be conſidered as comprehended in the deſcription of 
Aſiatie Turkey, Ruſſian Tartary, and the empires of 
China, India, Perſia, and Japan, as being dependant 


ASIA. 
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4 


on theſe great monarchies, beſides the dominions efta- 


bliſhed by the Europeans, viz. by the Spaniards 1n the 
Philippine Iſlands; by the Dutch in the Iſlands of 
Java and Ceylon, the Spice Iſlands and Celebes or 
Macaſſer; by the Portugueſe in Goa, and other 
coaſts in India; by the Britiſh at Fort St. George, 
Bombay, &e.; by the French at Pondicherry, &c. ; and 


by the Danes at Tinaquibar and Danelbrg on the 
coaſt of Coromandel ; who have all an abſolute ang 
ſupreme authority, and in a great meaſure the power 
of arbitrary princess. 

The languages ſpoke in Aſia are very numerous, 
but the principal are the Japaneſe, the Chineſe, the 
Malayan, the Arabic, the Perſian, Turkiſh, moderg 
Greek, &c. almoſt every country and. iſland having a 
language peculiar to itſelf. 

The Tartars, Turks, Perſians, Moguls, and Chineſe, 
are of good ſhape and complexion z » but the Japaneſe 
in general of coarſe forbidding features. Under the 
line, and neareſt on each ſide, the natives are tawny, 
The followers of Mahomet wear turbans, veſts, and 
ſlippers ; the women dreſs much in the ſame ſtile, only 
they have a ſtiffened cap like a mitre. The Mogul 
lets on their arms and legs, rings on 
their fingers and 8, jewels at their noſes; and pen. 
dants at their ears. "We Chineſe ladies afe remark- 
able for little feet, and t. Egentlemen for long nails, 

The remarkable mount; are Olympus, Taurus, 
Anti- taurus, Caucaſus, Arafat 2banon, and Hermon 
in Turky ; Taurus in Perſia; Sh ai, Horeb, and Ga. 
bel-el-ared in Arabia; the moutttains of Naugracut, 
and Balagate in India; and the mountains of — in 
Tartary. 

A ſummary of the extent, an the regions which 


divide this country, is exhibited in the adjoining table. 
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ASIA. 3173 
| . 
. N 
; | Countries, | | | Length. | Breadth | Capitals. eee Religions. 
| Georgia Partly 210 140 [ Teilts 19420 5 E. 
| I Turcomania 360 300 | Erzerum 1860 8. E. | 
I [56 3x0 | Bagdat I 260 S.E. | Mahometan, inter- 
| Turkey | Natolia 750 | 308 | Burſa cr Smyrna | 1440 8. E. mixed with Chri- 
3 Paleſtine 210 go | Jeruſalem | 1920 8. E. ſtians and Jews | 
| Syria 270 160 Aleppo 1860 8 E. | 
1 Arabia Partly 1300 1200 {| Mecca 2650 8 E. : 
[ Independent : Z A Samerrand 2800 S. E Pagan BE 
| Mogulean - 8 Iibet = 3780 S E. Ditto 
„ 3. an 4480 E. —_ 
| Ruſſian 8 25 . I Tobolſfi | 2160 N.E. Chriſtian and Pagan | 
| Perſia +300 | .1:00 | Hpohan 7. 24'0 8. E. | Siahometan 5 
India | 30CO | 1000 Siam or Pega | 5040 S. E. Chriſtian and Pagan | 
_ | Indoſtan | 2000 2 1I5oO | Dehli | 3720 8. E. Mahom. and Pagan 
8 China ; 1440 1260 [Pekin 4320 8 E. Pagan 
ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. „ 
OIL SEGA | — 5 | K | WY 
I Niphon | 6co | 150 | Jeddo 546 S.E. | Pagan Dutch 
| [Japaneſe Ifl.] Saicof | Cungoxuma | $5786 8. E. Ditto Ditto | 
1 Sikoks Awa 83. S E. Ditto Ditto | 
4 Kamtſchatka No Towns Chriſtian and Pagan Ruſſia 
| Ladrones | Guam Ditto Spain ; 
. Philippines Manilla Pagan | Ditto 1 
| : Formoſa Tai-ouzn-fou 3 Ditto China | 
I Moluca | Victoria Fort Pagan Dutch 
5 a Banda | Lantor Chriſtiaa and Pagan | Ditto 
* |$piceTflands| Amboyna | Amboyna Dito Ditto 1 
I Celebes | Macaſſar Ditto Ditto | 
5 Gilolo Gilolo Ditto Ditto 
| * ; Borneo 620 | 620 Caytongee Pagan | Open Trade | 
; „Ponda ifl Sumatra 750 | :75 | bencoolen | | Mized Dutch 1 
2 gi.” Java 420 | 100 | Batavia Ditto : | Ditto 
1 Andaman | Andaman Pagan Open Trade 
2 | Nicobar - | I Nicobar Ditto Ditto 
Ceylon 250 | I95 | Candy 4} ized Dutch 
; Maldives | | Caredon | Mahometan Open Trade 
I Bombay | £2 6 | Bombay j| Mazcd Britiſh 
| New Holland | | Unco'onized : 
| New Guinea Ditto 
New Britain | Ditto 
| New Ireland | | Ditto 
New Hebrides Ditto | 
New Caledonia Ditto | 
New Zealand | Ditto | 
a Friendly Iſlands Ditto 
Society Iflands 2 Ditto _ 
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Exraxps from 280 to 45 N.; and from 2 to 45 
E.; bounded by the Black Sea and Circaſſia, N.; by 


Perſia, E.; 
and Helleſpont, W. 


| NATOLIA. 


Cen prebending Caramania, Aladzlia, Amaſia, and Natolia Proper. | 


Arabia, S.; and by the Mediterranean | 


Towns. | Lat. N. [ Los. E. | Rivers. 
Nikmid | 40 40 3x © 5 p 
, Sree | J i 
= on 40 15 | 33 20 B 
_ Efkiſheper- 39 50] 29 45 | 
Sinno „„ 
Kaſtemoni 40 25 | 34 20 
Kontuarr 40 of 35s © 
Angora 1 39 $50 | 33 12 | Melus 
Kufajebo r 
Magneſia 39 1225 5 f Sarabat 
Karaltiſa I wi wi | 
Smyrna . 
Tyre | - 20 | 27 $58 | Meander 
Degnixeli 33 20 30 Ditto 
Anfalia 36 43 39 50 
Nlacare, fo 32 | 30 154 | 
Poſſenunte 3031 © | Sacari 
Burſa | | 40 o 29 2 | | 
Troy Ruins . 
Pergamos 39 o| 27 7 | Germaſti 
Sardis 37 -45 | 38 © | PacQtolus 
Chentaya 39 15 30 Of £ 
Philadelphia | 38 45 | 28 25 
Laodicea 38 10 | 28 40 | Meander 
Palatſchia 37 33 | 27 130 | Ditto 
Epheſus 37 3830 33 
Saitari 41 5 28 40 
Iſnic 49 15 30 94 | 
Cogni 386 5 | 32 50 | Ermak 
| Goranta 36 to | 29 40 
Calandro 36 30 | 33 10 
Celeſtria 36 29 34 4 
Tarſus 36 50 35 12 Cydnus 
Palipoli 36 28 33 ©O| 
Coſarea [9 035 8 Melus 
Amaſia 39 10 36 33 | Caſalmac 
Jwas 39 4037 10 
Nicopoles 40 10 38 15 | 
Mazroſch 37 12 | 37 10 | Euphrates 
Boulancher | 33 30| 37 50 | Ditto 
Malatra 37 33 | 37 59 | Melus 
Trebiſond 40 45 | 39 45 
Tocat 39 35| 35 5s 
zinape 41 251 35 23 
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Air, $ oil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, 5 
Theſe provinces comprehend the ancient Afi Mi- 
nor, being a large peninſula, extending from the Ar- 
chipelago to the Euphrates, and from the Black Sea 
to the Mediterranean. The air 4s ſalubrious, and the 


it to a deſart. The few plains on which the hand of 


W (cultivation is ſtill obſervable, yield excellent corn of 
* | feveral ſorts, and a variety of excellent fruits, as 
grapes, olives, citrons, oranges, lemons, figs, &e.;. 


beſides coffee, rhubarb, galls, balſam, — and 


other gums and drugs. 
Caramania is under the government of a = WI 


Lycaonia, and Cilicia, The capital of this diviſion. 
is Cogni the ancient Iconium. 
mous Chimzra, celebrated by Virgil for its volcano. 
It got its name from having lions at the top, goats 
about the middle, and ſnakes at the bottom; and 


hence the poets feigned a monſter with the head, body, 


and hind parts of theſe animals. Aladulia is an ex- 


| tenfive country, and formerly very fruitful ; but, like 
the reſt of the Turkiſh dominions, much of the coun- 
try is now uncultivated. 
- padocia, and has ſome mines of ſilver, copper, and 
[ allum, and in general, it is pretty well ſtocked in 


It contains the ancient Ca- 


horſes, black cattle, buffaloes, ſheep, deer, and wild- 
Cæſarea was its capital when under the domi- 


the beglerbeg refides at Maroſch. Amaſia is not ſo 


fertile as ſome of the other provinces, but it produces 
excellent oil; and in Trebiſond and Tocat, there is a 


conſiderable trade, eſpecially in the latter, where the 


| caravans from Conftantinople, Smyrna, Perſia, Diar- | 
| beck, and Bagdat always ſtop, and take in copper veſ- 


ſels of all kinds which are manufactured by the inha- 


Pontus, Paphlagonia, Galatia, Phrygia, Lydia, Do- 


| ris, Caria, Ionia, ZEolis, Myſia, and Bithynia. In 
this diviſion there are ſome conſiderable towns. Si- 
' nope ſtill retains part of its ancient grandeur, and the 


country around it is very fruitful in corn, wine, and 


ſoil, in all the provinces, gives great proofs of its fer. 


tility, when it is properly cultivated; but the tyran- 
ny of the Turkiſh government has now almoſt reduced 


and contains the ancient Lycia, Pamphylia, Piſidia, 


In Lycia is the fa- 


nion of the Romans, and is ſtill pretty populous, but 
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- habitants. Natolia Proper, comprehends the ancient 
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oil. Angora is a tdi place, and its neighbour- | 
hood has a peculiar ſpecies of goats, perfectly white, 
and their hair, which is as fine as ſilk, curled, and 8 
or 9 inches long, of which the inhabitants make fine 
But the largeſt and richeſt city in Natolia, is 
Smyrna. It extends about half a mile along the ſhore, 
whence it riſes gradually | for about as much on the 
face of a lull fronting the ſea. Its port is the beſt in 
the Levant, and the moſt frequented. The houſes of 
the Engliſh, French, and Dutch conſuls, are magnifi- 
The ſtreets are wide and almoſt one continued 
bazar, where the merchandiſe of Europe and Aſia is 
expoſed to ſale. Burſa is alſo a large city, and near 
it tands the celebrated Olympus, the river Granius, 
and Mount Ida, the ruins of Troy, and many famous 


relicks of 5 
e | 
Comprehending the Beglerbeglies of Aleppo, Tripoli, and Damaſcus. | 
Towns. ” Lat. N. | Lon. F. * . Rivers. 
Aleppo 35 40 | 36 5c | Cowaick 
Aduna 36 35 | 35 40 | Sarus 
"Alexandretta 134 234 135 45 | | 
Antioch 35 538 | 35 43 | Orontes 
SGemiſal 36 57 | 37 10 Euphiates 
* Kelis 36 20| 36 40 . 
Antal 36 18 | 37 10 Cowaick 
Behlulia 35 15 | 35 38 
Abouharra r | 
Arſoffa 34 40 38 30 | 
Tortoſa 34 45 | 35 15 | Barrady 
Tripoli 134 15 | 35 15 | 
Hama | 34 34 | 37 ©] Orontes 
Hems | 34 837 4 | Ditto 
Gebail 33 50 36 o 
Baruth 33 20 35 45 . 
Damaſcus 33 15 | 37 10 | Barrady 
Boſra 3 - 1-1 49 - 0 
Sidon 33 3336 15 
Zor 32 5035 30 
Cafarkon 33 04 36 40 
Bitſan 32 335 45 | Jordan 
Jaffa 3 45126. 59t © 
Aſkalon 31 30 | 34 4Of 
Gaza 31 1534 30 
Hebron NS EE 0 
Jeruſalem 36 351 35 30 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufactures, Cc. 


This country, including Judea, lies along the caſt- 
ermoſt part of the Mediterranean, and is in general 

bordered with very high mountains, which are cover- 
ed with trees, ſhrubs, and innumerable plants. The 
eaſons in this. country are extremely regular, and the 


— 


ſiderable manufactures of that material. 


1 5 
air ſo pure and free from damps, that the iohabitants, I 
during the ſummer months, always ſup and ſlcep in 
the open air. The country about Aleppo has ſeldom 
| any hard gales, but during the ſummer ſeaſon they 
| have many ſo warm, as if they iſſued from the mouth 
of a hot oven. The ſoil produces Turkey-wheat, 
barley, beans, a green kind of kidney-beans, Turkey- 
millet, hemp, cotton, muſk pears, water melons, a ſmall 
| cucumber, tobacco, ſaffron, &c. beſides olives, fruit 
of various kinds, &c. There are but few black cattle 
or buffaloes in Syria, but they have two kinds of 
ſheep, and as many of goats. One of their ſpecies of 
ſheep is remarkable for their extraordinary tails, ſome 
of them weighing near balf a hundred weight. The 
beaſts of burden are camels, dromedaries, horſes, aſſes, 
and mules. The country alſo produces Glk and ho- 
| ney. 

Aleppo 1s the capital of modern Syria, which, 
| with its ſuburbs, is built upon eight ſmall hills. The 
houſes are of ſtone, the ſtreets narrow, but well paved, 
and the bazars, or market places, Jong narrow cover- 


ed ſtreets. There are ſome elegant public buildings, | 


but the private houſes are mea». The city is well 
watered, and contains, including che ſuburbs, 235,000 
inhabitants, of which there are 5000 Jews, and 30,000 


|| Chriſtians. The Europeans who reſide at Aleppo 
are principally Engliſh or French, who are not ſub- 
] jected to the impoſitions of the goverament, but treat- 


ed with all manner of reſpect. 5 
Alexandretta now Scanderoon, and Antioch, are 

almoſt in ruins. Tripoli is a large city, but the ſtreets 
are narrow and the hnuſes low. It contains above 
60,000 inhabitants, Chriſtians, Jews, and Mahome- 
tans. The country around produces large quantities 
of filk, which enables the inhabitants to carry on con- 
To the 
ſouth-eaſt of Tripoli, we find the ſuperb ruins of 
Balbec, in the valley of Bocat, which ſerve at once to. 
aſtoniſn and to humble the ſpectator, whilſt he muſt 
| acknowledge, that modern architecture comes far ſhort 
of theſe vencrable remains. If we can believe the inn 
habitants of every ſect, both Balbec and Palmyra 

were works of Solomon. Damaſcus is called Sham 
by the Turks, and is a place of conſiderable trade, 

Some of its principal manufactures are ſword blades, 

fine damaſks, and large quantities of ſoap ; belides- 

which, they deal conſiderably in roſe water, wine, 
| and prunes. Jeruſalem, once the pride of the eaſt, is. 


now but a mean place, and thinly inhabited. Tha 


accommodation of pilgrims who viſit it only for what 
it was, ſeems to be at preſent the principal buſineſs of 
the place. 
preſerve order, and to collect the tribute exacted from 
the pilgrims for admitting them into the city, and 
protecting them from the Arabs, when they viſit the 
holy places without the city. One of the principal 
places viſited by ſtrangers is the church of the holy 
ſepulchre upon Mount Calvary, built by the empreſs 
Helena, mother of Conſtantine the Great. It is about 
io paces in length and 60 in breadth; and in order 
to aſcend to the place where our Saviour ſuffered, 
Which was left entire, there are 21 ſteps. 


GEORGIA os GURGISTAN, 
— ing Imeretta, Guriel, and Mongrelia. 


—— 


: Towns. | Lat. N. | Ta * | Rivers. © 
'Teflis 23 0 46 3o | Kur 
Makowic 448 40 „% 40 
Teraſxe 44 10142 10 
Iſgaour 43 5841 10 
Iſaguere 43 30 43 22 
Contetes 43 043 © | Rione 
Anarghia 43 20 41 42 | Langus 
Kopii 43 041 41 | Rione 
Shatakful 42 50 | 41 40 
Carabara 42 48 43 40 R 
Akalzeka 42 1543 40 Kur 
Gounia 43 20| 48 3 
Octevini 33 4145-2 
8 41 3042 10 
Oſtiki 4t 25} 45 © 
Poudema 41 12 | 40 40 
Bactriana 44 5 5 
- Atchabeii 43 20 | 44 30 
Guri | 43 1045 30 | Kur 
Uſker 42 25 | 44 o | 
Dumſia 42 1045 30 
Lore : 41 20 46 o 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaRures, c. 

Theſe countries together compoſed the ancient. 
Colchis, and hold partly of Turkey and partly of Per- 
ſia. Here are many woods and mountains, but they 
are interſperſed with very beautiful plains. The banks 
of the Kur, on either fide, are exceedingly pleaſant 
and fertile. The air in ſummer is very warm, and 
generally dry from May to November, which obliges 
the inhabitants to water their lands, but the vaſt pro- 
fuſion of all ſorts of grain, and the moſt delicious fruits 
which follow, fully compenſate their trouble. Their 
bread is equal to any in the world; no part of Europe 


TURKEY 


A Turkiſh baſhaw always refides here to 
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produces better apples and pears, nor any part of A. 
ſia better pomegranates. The country, too, is well 
ſtocked with excellent cattle ; but the country people 
live for the moſt part upon pork, which is here very 


palatable and wholeſome. The Kur and other ſtreams 


ſupply the inhabitants with plenty of river fiſh. The 
vines here grow about the trees, and produce moſt 
excellent wine, of which, beſides the home conſumpt, 
they ſend large quantities to Armenia, Media, and 
Perſia. . Silk is alſo produced here and exported to 
Turkey and the neighbouring countries. The inha- 
| bitants are allowed to be the comelieft of the human 
race. A perſon of an ordinary appearance is ſcarcely - 
to be met with in Georgia, and nature hath given the 
women ſuch graces, that one cannot behold them 


| without loving them: but they are not famed for their 


virtue. The natives are in general witty, and with a 
proper education, would make a diſtinguiſhed figure 


| in life; but ignorance and voluptuouſneſs have over- 


run all ranks, clergy, and laity. Though they are 
much addicted to drunkenneſs, they are not eaſily pro- 
voked to anger; but if they are once juſtly offended, 
they very ſeldom forgive. The liberty every one en- 


joys here of living agreeable to his own religion and 


cuſtoms, hath brought to Georgia, Perſians, Turks, 


| Muſcovites, Indians, Tartars, Greeks, Armenians, 


&c. all which taken together are more numerous than 
the Georgians themſelves. The nobility exert the 


moſt tyrannical power over their vaſſals, and make an 


outward profeſſion of the Mahometan religion, ſome 


to gain poſts or penſions from the court, and others 
| to obtain the honour of introducing their daughters 


into the ſervice of the grand ſignior, or emperor of 
Perſia. The churches in this country are generally 
built on the tops of mountains, in diſtant and almoſt 


| | inacceflible places ; but they are ſo little frequented, 


that it is not material where they are fituated. The 
Georgians are ſo i ignorant and ſo careleſs, with reſpect 
to religion, that the prince, though a Mahometan, 
fills the vacant ſees with his own relations, without 
regard to qualifications. 

The capital, Teflis, and : at the foot of a moun- 
tain, and is ſurrounded by ſtrong walls, excepting on 
that ſide where it is defended by the river. It has 
14 churches, 6 of which belong to the Georgians, 
and the reſt to the Armenians. The cathedral cal- 
led Sion, is an ancient ſtone building, the inſide where- 
of is bedaubed with Greek paintings, but ſo wretched- 
ly executed that it is impoſſible to diſcover what 


x — 
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* repreſent. The puble buildings are of ſtone, 
and make a handſome appearance, particularly the 
bazars and caravanſaries. The prince's palace is the 
principal ornament of the city. It has grand ſaloons 
which open to the river and face very extenſive gar- 


dens. The city contains above 20, 00 inhabitants, 
moſtly Chriſtians, and has many beautiful villas and 


pleaſant gardens in its neighbourhood. 


ARMENIA OR TURCOMANIA. 


gs Tee 8 Lat. N. 1. Len. E. 1 Rivers 
Erzerum | | 39 4: | 40 25 Euphrates | 
Chaban N Pf 
Gebel . 39 10 % _ © _ 
ooh, r #34 | Mouratchai 
Haboudja ; {-40 33 1 43 12 
Yeſidies N 
Chanſeri Ie 
Arnough 10 37. -45 | 43 © | 
Zabri 437 3013 © F 
Pali 37 55 | 38 50 Tigris 
Gaſani As FC 
Germuk | \ + OR ol 38 15 he. 


An ir, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, fc. 
Authors differ about the extent of this country; 
but as there is not room to enter into their differta- 


tions, the modern accounts fhall be kept. It has the 
| Euphrates on the weſt, Diarbeck on the ſouth, Shir- 


van on the eaſt, Georgia on the north, and is eſteemed 
one of the fineſt countries in Aſia. 
The air of Armenia, however, is colder than might 
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revtarkable- for their ignorance, and the auſterity of 
their lives. Their clergy are more celebrated for 
avarice than any good qualification; for they will. do 
nothing without money. 


DIARBECK oz MESOPOTAMIA. 


Towns [ Lat N Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Diarbecs 36 4. | 49 Iris jb 
Severec 30 ...43 1] 3G - 25 | 
Gezorat -6 25 | 4i 20 | Tigris | 
Bir 36 of 37 c | Euptrates 
Harran 5 4 | 35 20 | 
Nefcben 8 1 
Raſain 235 W139 £2 
Raie 3: 178 | :3 $ | Euphrates, 

Sinjar 3 
Meful 3% 2- | <2 3 | Tigris 
{ Caiuca 34 3< | 39 © | Euphrates 
Ainabrain 3% 25 | 41 ©+J Corus 
Tan 34 35 | 43 50 | Tigris 
Kerkeſia 33 240 30 | Euphrates 
1 Aus © 33 30.5 ar 45 i Ditto 
Eubar | 33 20 | 43 Ditto 
Muſſa Cofa 23-36 - $443 84 : | PT 
Ourfa | 35 10 | 38 25 | Branch Euphrates 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa#eres, & c. 
This country is diverfified with a charming variety 
of hills and vallies, and affords plenty of corn, wine, 
cattle, wild-fowl, and proviſions of every kind. Bir 
is the great paſs into Meſopotamia, It ſtands on 
the ſide of a hill, on the ſummit of which, there is a 
caſtle where the governor reſides, and from thence, A 


be imagined from its climate, owing to a chain of | ſubterrancous paſſage to the river. Ovria ſtauds far- 


mountains which are frequently covered with ſnow in 


the middle of June. At the foot of theſe mountains 
| flands the capital, Erzerum, at the end of a fine plain 


which is fruicful in all kinds of grain. The harveſt 
here is, however, generally late, and the traufition 
from extreme cold, to intenſe hcat, very ſudden and 
inconvenient. "The wine produced in Armenia is not 
good, and the fruit not much better. Ihe countiy, 


too, produces little or no fuel, ſo that in the cold ſea- 


ſons, they are frequently obliged to uſe cow dung. 
Erzerum contains about 24,000 inhabitants, 60co 
Whereof are Armenians. ; 

The Armenians are the —_ rigorous people on 
earth in obſerving their faſts. With the Greeks they 
obſerve the great lent, but much more ſtrictly. Their 
Chriſtmas is on the 12th of January. They have three 


en of anke, St. Gregory, Baſil, and Dominic. 


They have alſo nuns aud hermits, who are equally 
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ther caſt, ſuppoſed to have been the ancient Edifſſa, 
and the ſpot upon which Abraham lived. Under 
the foundations of the principal moſque, there fiſes 

a ipring, where it is ſaid the patriarch prayed before 
he went to ſacrifice his fn. This place is held ſa 
ſacred, that no per ſon is fuffered to enter the grotto 
where the ſpring riſes till he pull off his ſhoes. The 
city is famous for its manufacture of yellow Turkey | 


leather. Ne 
Dtaibeck is the modern capital, and has ſome very 
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] handfome bazars and a magnificent moſque, which 


was formerly a church. It is particularly famous for 
manufacturing red Turkey leather, in which many 
hands are employed. Beœndes mufſulmen, there are 
above 20,coo Chriſtians in the city. Moſul tands 
oppoſite the ancient Nine vch, a large place ſurruund- 
ed with high walls, and defended by a ſtrong c: tle 
and citadel. Its ſituation on the road from Aleppo in 
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Perfia, and its communication with Bagdat and the | 
Perſian Gulph, by means of the Tigris, gives it a briſk | 


trade. The moſt of the inhabirants are Chriſtians, 


though Mahometaniſm be eftabliſhed. 
ASSYRIA oz CURDISTAN. FOR 
| Towns. | Lat. N. Las. K. Rivers. 
Beties N O1 43 o | van 
_ 35 50 43 © |'LakeDitto' 
Berghiri 36 25 | 43 25 | Branch Tigris 
— 35 50 | 43 38 5 
Kerkec 35 35 | 44 © Branch Tigris 
Monuſfcat 35 "0514 5; g 
Mount Joudẽ 8 0 58 
Armadia | 2 FT 46 ©: 
Chirkzour ; 3-2 43 20 | Branch Tigris 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Fc. 


This country, which comprehends great part of the | 


ancient Affyria, has a fruitful ſoil, agreeably diverſi- 
fied with hills and vallics, the former covered with 
fruit trees, oak, and other timber, and the latter being 


well watered. wherever they are cultivated bear ex- 


cellent grain; but as it is a frontier country, very lit 
lle of it is cultivated. The paſtures, however, ſup- 
port vaſt flocks and herds, whoſe owners live in tents, 


like the wild Arabs. Near Arbela is a plain 15 leagues | 


in extent, where Darius was defeated by Alexander. 


Near the lake Van, ſtands the city of Betles, whoſe 


bey or prince is ſaid to have preſerved his independen- 


cy, being ſubject neither to the Turks nor Perſians. 


For, as his country is mountainous, and almoſt inac- 
ceſſible, he could intercept the trade between Aleppo 
and Tauris at pleaſure, for which reafon his power ful 
neighbours think it beſt to give bim no difturbance. 
The principal produce at preſent ſeems to be galls 
and tobacco, but the foil is capable of producing 
vegetables of every kind. In this country once ſtood 
the famous city of Nineveh, the capital of the Aſſy- 
rian empire, fituated on the eaſtern banks of the river 
Tigris. The place where it ſtood exhibits now only 
a heap of ruins, which extend about 3 miles along the 
| river. At thediftance of 3 half-miles from the 'T igris, 


there is a little hill, on the top of which ſtands a 
moſque over the ſpot, where tradition will have Jonah 


buried. 
Chirkzour is hewn out of. a atak on the ſide of a 
hill for near a mile together, and to the houſes you 
aſcend by 15 or 20 ſteps, and ſometimes more. The 


provincial viceroy reſides ny and has ſeveral __ 
— under him. 


IN ASIA. 
cHALDEA oRx EYRACA. 

- Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon E. Rivers. © 
Bagdat ; 33 20 44 Tigris EEE 
Hotvan 33 ©] a3- '*'©: | 
Hadro 34 40 | 43 38 
Haronia r 
Mendeli 33 57 | 45 35 | Karaſu 
Jarjoria 312 30 | 45 40 
Hella 32 35 44 © | Euphrates 
Hobeira 33 15 | 43 $9 | Ditto 
Roſnaia 31 50 | 44 58 | Ditto 
Samodava FC 
Bridy 31 2c | 46 To | Canal 
Gezael 1 30 45 | 46 8 Ditto 
Faluga 133 :3 {44 ©. 

Kadeſia 31 40 | 43 1 | 

Machedhuſſin 33 12 43 $58 | Canal 

Coufa 31 T3 | 43 $57 | Ditto 

Soura | | 30 350 145 45 

Kabal Sor 1 

Reamla „„ 05 4 

a] Kaiſar S739 3 

Gabal a 32 1646 20 | Tigris 

Tom-Zell Tt $0 1} 47 . £: F Jul 

Caſſer 31 45 | 46 40] Canal 

Aimora 31 4+ | 46 52 | Ditto 

Corna = „% „ of Tigris  - ; 
Medina 30 34 | 47 50 | Euphrates Wy 
Baſſora | 1 30 12 | 48 18 Canal 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, — Se. 

In this country ſome authors have ſuppoſed that the 
garden of Eden ſtood, as the fertility and the extent 
of the plain about Baſſora, and the ſituation of the 
rivers, in ſome meaſure anſwer the ſcriptural deſcrip- 
tion of it. Babylon alſo, repreſented by ancient au- 


thors, as the moſt ſpacious, moſt magnificient, and 


molt populous city in the world, once ſtood here; but 
there are now no remains of its ancient grandeur, nor 
any veſtiges of its ruins, to ſhow the exa ſpot where 


it ſtood. Bagdat is the modern capital of the coun- 


try, built by Mahomet II. caliph of the Saracens, 


upon the weſt fide of the Tigris; and ſome time after, 
another town was built upon the eaſt ſide, and the 
communication opened between them by a bridge. 


The property of Bagdat, has been frequently diſput- 
ed by the Turks and Perſians, and taken, and retaken 
ſeveral times, but the Turks have held it uninterrupt- 
ed ſince the year 1689. It is the grand emporium of 
the Ottoman empire towards the Perſian fide, and is 
defended by a wall and towers, a moat and caltle. It 


is two miles long and one broad, and beſides Maho- 


metans, contains many Chriſtians and Jews, who are 


publicly tolerated; beſides, it is greatly frequented by | 
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merchants and paſſengers, from Perſia, to Syria, Pa- | conſecrated to Venus, whom the poets {tiled the 
leftine, Egypt, Natolia, & c. ſo that its trade muſt be | Cyprian Goddeſs, and it ab::inds with corn, wine, 
very conſiderable. Below the caſtle, by the fide of the | oil, ſugar, honey, cotton, allum, wool, verdigris, tur- 
river, ſtande the viceroy's palace, which, with ſeveral | pentinic, all ſorts of metals, and moſt excellent ſalt. 
ſummer-houſes and gardens in the ſame valley, have a | It has alſo ſeveral kinds of earth fit for the uſe of 
fine appearance. The town houſes are but indifferent | painters, and great plenty of fiſh, fleſh, and fowl. 
ly built, but the bazars where the tradeſmen have their Cyprus, in ancient times, had kings of its own 
ſhops are tolerably handſome. In the city there are 5 | and when it was reduced by Cyrus, there were no 

moſques, of which two are well built and have hand | fewer than nine, who became tributary to him. Long 
ſome domes. The authority of the cady here is little | after this, it was reduced by Alexander the Great, 
inferior to that of the mufti at Conſtantinople. There | and upon the diviſion of his empire, it fell to the ſhare 
is alſo a treaſurer who collects the revenue, &c. and a | of Ptolemy king of Egypt, under whoſe ſucceſſors it 

ries-effendi who ſigns all acts of ſtate. In the hands | remained, till the Romans ſent Portius Cato ta con- 

of theſe officers is lodged the civil governmeat of the | quer it, which he did, and the ſpoils which he brought 

province, and they are alſo of the viceroy s council. | to Rome, amunted to 7000 talents. Upon the fall 
Baſſora is the next moſt conſiderable place of the | of the Roman empire, the Greeks took poſſeſſion of 
province. It is divided into two parts by a canal, bur | the iſland, who, in their turn, were diſlodged by the 
the communication is kept up by means of a bridge of | Saracens. In 1191 it was taken by Richard I. k ing 
boats. The town is encompaſſed by a very ſtrong | of England, and transferred to Guy Lulignan, titu- 
wall of earth, upwards of 12 miles in circumference, | lar king of Jeruſalem, whoſe family held it for mapy 
but many vacancies are included in it, as well as groves | years. It was at this time divided into 12 countiesg 75 
of date trees The buildings in general are very mean, | and contained 48 great towns, and upwards of 8c0 
but the ſituation pleaſant and commodious for com- villages. The Venetians obtained poſſ. lion of it in 
merce, and the ground about it incomparably fertile. 1473, which they retained for almoſt a century, but 
The port is ſafe and convenient, ſo that large veſſels were at lait, after a long conteſf obliged to give it up 
may come up to the end of the canal without danger. | to the ſuperior power of Soliman II emperor of the 

Tze trade of this city was once very conſiderable; but | Turks, under the deſpotic government of whaſe ſac- 

a plague in 1691 ſwept away 80,000, and the reft | ceſſors it has dwindled to nothing, in compariſon of 
deſerted the place. It was afterwards re-peopled by | what it was once. The capital, Nicoſia, was once the 
the Arabs, who, though they are ſubject to the porte, | reſidence of the Cyprian kings, as it is now of the vice- 

have privileges and immunities above their neighbours. | roy. The cathedral, St. Sophia, is converted iuto a 
Between Baſſora and Bagdat, canals are cut through Turkiſh moſque, but the Chriſtians of various deno- 
all the country, which gives it the appearance of Hol- minations who reſide here have ſeveral churches. Fa- 

land. It is by far the richeſt country under the domi- { magulta was the ancient Salamis, which had once a 
nion of the grand ſignior, and was it only bleſſed with | good port defended by two caſtles, but it is now al- 
Britiſh liberty, it would {till be a terreſtrial paradiſe. | moſt quite chocked up. Baffo was the ancient Pa- 


11 6 F CYPR Us, | | phos, near which there are confiderable ruins, ſup- 


| „„ n to be thoſe of the 9 of Venus. 
, | CONTAINING ISO MILES BY 70. | 
g Toon. | | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers ISLA ND OF RHODES, 
T 16” 2a | 565 wi. 40 | CONTAINING 40 MILEs BY Ig. 
2 Famaguſta | 35 O | 34 20 | Towns. ] Lat. N. | Lon. E. | | 55 
n n 36 3201 33 10 — — — ̃ 
Andimo 34 7132 104 Rhodes 36 25 | 28 35 
f Maſolo | 34 30|33 37 | Vilia Nova 36 22 46 21 
1 Cameno 36 818 Is 
Air, Soil, 8 Trade, ManufaQures, Qc. Rofilica W 49 
[t T Pola 36 0128 15 
2 his iſland has been famous in all ages for the fer- — — . 
tility of its ſoil, the excellence of its climate, and the Aganca 35 48] 38 20 
adrantages of its ſituation. In ancient times it was | Uzilica 136 © ! 28 25 
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Mi ir, ” Soil ALA) Trade, 88833 Or. 

"This iſland has been called by ſeveral names, as 
Ethræa, Aſteria, Corymbia, &c. The air is ſalubri- 
ous and the ſoil very fertile, but like all other places 
ſubject to the Turks, it is loſt for want of cultivation. 
The country is extremely pleaſant, and clothed with 
55 trees and herbage always green. The wines here are 
much admired, and there is ſuch plenty of every thing 
elſe that can render life agreeable, that the poets aſ- 
cribed to it golden ſhowers This iſland was ſubject 

to the Greeks, from whom it was taken by the Sara- 
cens, and they, in their turn, were diſlodged by me 
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Knights templars of Jeruſalem. who beld it for about 


200 years, though they had to contend agaiaft all the 
power of Turkey, till at laſt it was betrayed into the 
hands of Solyman IL m 1522, by the treachery of 
Andrea d' Amaral, chancellor of the order. The city, 
Rhodes, is about 3 miles in circumference, with hi gh 
0 
port holes for great cannon. It has three gates, one 
to the ſea, where corn is fold, and two to the land fide. 
It has ſeveral handſome buildings, and one ftrect 
paved with marble. — 
WW 


or ASIATIC TURKEY IN GENERAL. 


Arc Turkey once formed a great part of the 
eaſtern empire, and was moſt of it enlightened by the 
knowledge of Chriſtinity. What the conſtituent 
parts of it are, with reſpe& to ſoil and elimate, hath 
| been ſeparately taken notice of, and the form of go- 
vernment peculiar to the Turks, hath been alſo de- 
ſcribed with Turkey in Europe; it only remains, 
therefore, to give ſome account of the perſons dreſs. 
| diverſions, and manners of the Turks, which are, in a 
great meaſure, the ſame wherever they live, allowing 
for difference of fortune and diſtinction of ranks. 

T he Turks in general are well made, and where 
they are not much expoſed to the ſun, their complexi 
ons are tolerably fair. In general their hair is black, 
or of a dark cheſnut colour, and their eyes black. 
When young, the men are handſome, and the women 
beautiful, but they ſoon fade, being accounted old by 
the time they reach 30. Painting, in Turkey, is ſel- 
dom uſed but by the proſtitutes, only they make their 
eye-brows black with a compoſition which they call 
HFHattat. The men wear drawers next the ſkin, and 
over them a ſhirt, and a doliman of ſatin, taffety. or 
other neat tuff, which reaches to their heels, like a 
cloſe bodied caffock, girded round the waift with a 
ſaſh, in which they frequently wear two daggers, a- 
dorned with goid, filver, & e. according to their qua- 
lity and eſtate. In this ſaſh alſo they have a pocket 


] for their money, 2nd avother for their tobaces. Orer ' 


the doliman they wear 2 kind of naight- gown, which 
people of fortune hae with fur in winter. Their 
ſtockings are of cloth, footed with red or yellow lea- 


| ther, and their ſhoes are of the fame colour. On their 


heads they wear a crimfon velvet cap, round which 
they wrap a red or white turban. Their heads are 
commonly ſhaven, but they think long beards vc ner- 


able. The women differ very little in point of dreſs 


from the men, ouly they have fliffencd caps on their 
heads, and wear their hair down. When they go out 
they are fo mufiled up as not to be known by their 
neareſt relations, or even by their buſbands. which, as 
they can neither be toached o followed in the ſtreeta, 
gives them the liberty of following their inclinationa 


vithout danger of diſcovery. The Tu- ks, who are not 


afraid to let it appear that they are rich, live well, and 


are far from being fo abſtemĩous as they would have it 


believed. In winter, they frequently vifit each other, 


Gt up late, when, befides ſupper, which is the pria- 


cipal meal, they haze 2 collation of ſcveral fwcet 
diſhes. Though wine and ſpirits be prohibited by the 
Koran, none make any ſcruple of drinking it, who 
are able to afford it, and many of them driak to <cx- 
ceſs, but ſecretly in their gardens, or privately in the | 
night. Altbongh we are apt to confider the "uris 
as little better than barbarians, yet it is geacrally ad- 
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mitted that politeneſs and hoſpitality ure their diſtin- j muſic is faid to be very pathetic, and the women, at - 
_ guiſhing charaQteriſtics, virtues which have greatly | leaſt many of them, have very fine voices. | | 
{oftened the ſeverities of eaſtern deſpotiſm. They, In all the great towns there are a number of public 
however, who have dwelt long among them, have had | bagaios, frequented by people of all forts and condi- 
occafion to obſerve, that their hoſpitality is in a great | tions, excepting thoſe of a very high rank, who have * 
meaſure confined to thoſe of their own faith, eſpe- conveniences of this kind in their own houſes. 
cially ſuch as live near Mecca, who lord it over all | few baguios are ſet apart for the men, and a few for 
diſſenters as much as poſſibly they can. The com- | the uſe of the women, but many of them are frequent- 
mon people affect a kind of gravity in their demea- | ed by both ſexes, cach having particular hours affigned | 
nour, and are commonly accuſed of diſimulation; but, | them. For no man dare approach a bagnio, whilft 
though they are much addicted to quarreling, the con- | the women are there, under the pain of death. 
ſequence is only high words, very ſeldom fighting. | With reſpect to all kinds of literature, the Turks 
They are great ſlaves to tobacco, particularly in |are every where extremely ignorant, though they 
ſmoking, both men and women, and many of them | have a number of colleges. Many baſhaws, farmers of 
loſe their intellectual faculties at an early date, by the | the cuſtoms, and confiderable merchants, can neither 
immoderate uſe of opium. Few of them have any | read mx write, and the moſ# liberal education among 
reliſh for exerciſe of any kind, and charge the Euro- | them ſeldom goes beyond reading the Turkiſh lan- 
peans with folly, for walking when they have no other | guage and a little of the Koran, and writing a com- 
buſineſs but to get a little exerciſe. They are, how- | mon letter, unleſs they be bred to divinity and the 
ever, good horſemen, though they practiſe riding but | law, which are here cloſely allied. Some of the Turks 
| Adem, molt of their time being taken up in the in- ¶ have a very ſuperficial Knowledge of aſtronomy, and 
dolent indulgence of lolling on their divans. Moſt of. | theſe are very highly reſpected: but many of them 
| the natives go ſoon to bed and riſc early in the morn- | profeſs to be adepts in enn 
ing. Many of the people of rank are lulled to reſt by | have a very great faith. | 
muſic, others ſmoke themſelves aſleep, or have ſtories The Turks believe in predeftination, the effect of 
told them out of the Arabian Nights Entertainments. which is ſuch, that during the plague, which ſome- 
In the ſouthern provinces they ſleep in ſummer on | times rages violently, the markets are all open, and 
the tops of their houſes, or in the court yards. With- | the provifions expoſed as uſual: the whole viſit the 
in doors their ordinary amuſements are cheſs, back- fick, and the ſtreets are frequented in the fame man- 
gammon, draughts, and other ſedentary diverſions, | ner as in tunes of health. | 
but ſeldom adopt any thing that requires activity; for be tender paſſion of love bacry Tak; mare in 
| which reaſon, dancing is not reckoned an accom- | promoting matrimony in Turkey. The women are 
pliſhment among the people of faſhion, and very ſel- generally married between 12 and 18, but they never 
dom praQtiſed. among the vulgar, excepting by ſuch | ſee their huſbands till after the indiſſoluble knot is 
_ as make a buſineſs of it. Their dexterity conſiſts leſs | tied. Marriages here are uſually brought about by 
in their agility, than in the motion of their arms and | the mothers, who, in order to find proper wives for 
body, putting themſelves in different attitudes, and | their ſons, take all opportunities of introducing them- 
uſing geſtures, which among the female dancers, a are | ſclves among young women, and when they have 
none of the moſt decent. made their choice, break the matter to the mothers 
Their muſie is. of two kinds, one for the feld 1 on the other fide. If there be no objectĩon with re- 
the other for the chamber. The firſt conſiſts of trum · | ſpect to character or circumſtances, the price is fixed 
pets, cymbals, hautboys, large and ſmall drums, and j that the man is to pay for ber, and a licence procured 
is performed before the baſhaws, and the other great | from the cady, upon which an imaum joins their 
military officers. Their chamber muſic conſiſts of a] hands and declares them married. 
guitar, an arab fiddle, a dulcimer, the derviſe's flute, Among the Turks it is a greater difgrace to be — 
| a couple of ſmall drums, and the diff, which laſt is the | married and not be fruitful, than it is with us to be 
true tympanum of the ancients. The Turks have no | fruitful before marriage. Women are reſpected in 
muſic in parts, and what they perform is learned Turkey according to the number of children they 
by the ear, for they know — of notes: but their | produce, — — — 
| 4N 


by them to die in a tate of reprobation.” The men 
never go into mourning for any of their family or 
friends; but the women drefs in their graveſt coloured 
clothes, and wear a head dreſs of a dark brick-duft 
colour. Ther jewels and all other ornaments are laid 
| afide for the fpace of fix months for a father, and 
double that time for a huſband ; and before the wi- 


dent leaving the houſe, or ſpeaking to any-perſon more | 


than is abſolutely neceſſary, . 
Her neareft relation. 

The Torkith region is Makometanifm, concera- 
ing the founder of which, we ſhall ſay ſomething when 
we come to Arabia, where it originated. It is faid to 
be divided into as many ſects as Chriſtianity, and the 
firſt iii appears to be as much obſcured by 


ent formation of the human mind, which leads it to 
| fee objects in various lights, have been there, as well 
2 here, the fource of the wideſt differences in religion, 
which have been maintained with equal zeal, though 
not with the fame perſecuting ſpirit, in the Mahome- 
tan countries, as in Europe. The moſt prevailing o- 
pinion among the Turks at preſent, is plain deiſm ; 
but there are none who openly ſcoff at religion, or 
glory is their infidel.ty. 

ks ths ys tte 
benevolence to the diſtreſſed is really characteriſt ical 
of the Turks They repair highways, raiſe ciſterns 
ef water for the convenience of travellers, build cara- 
vanfaries for their accommodation; and ſome ftill more 
devout, creft ſheds by the way fide, where the weary 
traveller may fit down and be refreſhed. Their chil-. 


* 
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cumciſed, as the children of . the eight 
day of their age, but in the cleventh or twelfth year 
rr A. 
bout the time of this folemnity the Turks are parti. 
cularly charitable, and make merry with their friends. 
No uncircumciſed perſon can be admitted to the cc. 
remony, and if they are taken in their moſques, they 


run the riſk of being impaled or burnt alive, whe. 


ther they be Turks or Chriſtians. 
| The Turks pray regularly five times 2-day, and 
moſt 
alſo be uſed after cating. 

By the Mahometan law, 2 man may Ai 
wife twice, and if he repents, he may take ber as 
often back ; but if he does it a third time, he cannot 


receive her back, until ſhe has Sn 52 the pellcticn | 


-of another and divorced. 
Thee . delle, whole aft 
of devotion are very whimbical They are not forbid 


with their legs and arms bare. On Tueſdays and | 
Fridays, they meet together in a large hall, where | 


they ſtand with their eyes fixed on the ground and 
their arms acroſs, while the mum mounts a pub 


pit, reads a part of the Koran, and explains it: then 
a number of them tune their pipes for a melancholy | 


piping, ſtand round the imaum in a ring, and tum 
round with amazing fwrftacſs, fo as to keep time 


with the pipes, for the fpace of an hour, wichout 


this devout farce, the moſt ſolema gravity is obſerved; 
for they never once lift theirteyet, but feem totally 


PIO - 


waſh before they pray. —— 


W ñẽ ³ů y 


x 
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to 60% E. lop.; bonadcd N. E. by the Eepbrates and 
the Pcrfian Gulph; on the 8. by the Indian and 
Ethiopic Occan ; os the W. by the Red Sea, the 
Ihmus of Suez, and part of Syria; and on the N. W. 


and 1200 in breadth. 


ARABIA PETREA, 


| 


Towns. | Zat NN. | Lon BL} Romans. 
Zar 30 50 37 7 
e 
Riche | 3x 32 36 5S 
Cathic 131 03. 35 
Hahra 130 of 35s 20 
. Adcrad E 1035 120 
Sbedur 29 204 35 12 
Ter 28 51 45 
Fbele 27 55} 0 
Flath | > rs | 37 15 
Nenegateie 2 3137 W 
Suez 29 33 45 


Ar, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manzfaftares, Sc. 
derings of the children of Iſrael through it for 40 
years, and the miracles performed in it by Moſes. It 
covered with flocks, nor vallies enriched with corn. 
R. olives nor vines, but one continacd -den. on- 
neck, and craggy precipices. No rain, cxcepting about 
the equinoxes, ever refreſh the parched leaf. and the 
I on Oe Ou 
fervations, as the ſea, which they nearly reſemble. 
ObjeQs here appear to be magnified in a moſt fur- 
prifing manner, ſo that a ſhrub may be miſtaken for a 
tree, and a flock of birds for a caravan of camels 
The defart of Sinai is a beautiful plain extending nine 
miles by three. It is almoſt divided into two by mount 
| Sinai, but either divifion was ſufficient to contain the 


whole camp of the Lisaclites. Here Moſes faw the 


. 30'to 30% N. at. ; and from 354 


by Syria and Diarbeck ; being — eds 


B 1 A, 


angel of the Lord in the burning buſh, and over the 
place i crefted the .convent of St. Kathrine. On 
where Moſes received the law, where be hid himſelf 
from the face of God, and ſeveral other places men- 
tioned in ſcripture. 

The modern Tor is thoaght to be the ancient Ela- 
——CN OE ETON with many 


ARABIA DESERTA, 


Towns | Lat N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. 
Mecrz | 2x 3014 0 
Karzcka 27 40| 37 15 
A 26 40 38 „ 
Med 26 040 o 
EA 125 „39 of 
Arbeuc 23 20 39 30 
22 25 0 
Sden 22 ©; 40 25 
Jarre 21 o 2 0 
WMarfacl Bir 120 0 42 © 
Dr 192 3 © 


L. Saad, Produce, Trade, 1 Se. 
Some geographers incſude theſe towns on the coaft 
of the Red Sea in Arabia Felix, and leave nothing 
but I rather chuſe this divifion. Mecca is ſeated about 
2 day's jeurney from the Red Sea, in a valley ſur- 
rounded by littic hills It is not a place of ſtrength 
nor trade, but it is well ſupported by the reſort of 
many thoufand pilgrims annually. The temple has 
| 42 doors which open into the ſquare. and the ground 
is covered with gravel, excepting in a few places that 
lead to the Beat-Ailah. It ſtands in the middle, wa 
ſquart ſtructure, each fide about 20 paces, and 24 
feet high, covered with Gik from top to bottom, and 
the middle embroidered with gold letters. The door 
is plated with falver, and there is a curtain before it 
thick with gold embroidery. Thus is the principal | 
object of the pilgrims devotions, and is open only 
two days in fix weeks. This, notwithſtanding of the 


pretended fanfticy of the place, is a perfect fink of 
dcbauckery. | I : 
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ARABIA 


Nledina is celebrated for being the burying· place of 4. 
Mahomet. It has a large moſque, but far ſhort of | 
the temple of Mecca, 3000 lamps are ſaid to be kept | 
conſtantly burning round his tomb; but the ſtory of 
its being ſuſpended between heaven and earth by 


means of n loadfſtone, is now known to be a fable. 
This is called the City of the Prophet, becauſe he 
found protection here, when he fled from Mecca, and 
bere he was firſt inveſted with regal power. He diced 
. e e e e 622. 
| ARABIA FELIX, 


plants - but this fertiliey win 2 great meaſure confined 


| Towns. 1 2 . | 
x - — k — — —— 

Hali 19 30 4% 45 | | 
_ Confidia 17 [446] 
Chezn 7 18 | 43 45 

Traz — wo 16 30 43 46 — 
Zibit '] I5 1044 35 | Camaran 
Galafica 1] 14 43 46 - 
| Moſek | 214 „44 36 | 
Sancan = e 5] 43 35;| Sancan 
Chaulan ; 19 57145 5 

- Giafda 99 0[44 Is5,| Gias 

_ Niab 118 45 | 44 45 

Nageran 19 1246 o 

Sangia 7 44 L 

Caſſa 117 5 © 

Moka 13 35 ½ 35 

Moſa 30% 49; 

| Kupas | 14 'I5 [45 IS | 
Tac 114 3245 25 

kam | Is 13 46 55 - 
 Ciabbah 14 50 46 15 | Rimo 
Aden | 73 . © SS mi. 
Dante f. m7 
Ardgyne 114 25 48 35 Cancaria 
Dafar 15 48 5 | Ditto 
Moab | x5 20 | 48 > | Ditto 
Sanaa 16 17147 50 Ditto 
Sciabam 16 40| 53 30 

Laſſa 14 15 4 30 

Mareb | 16 239 15 

Kiſſim 18 1c 52 30 

Dofar . 

- Niban 17 20 56 T5 | Prim 
 Haſec 17 40 56 as | 
Contreki 20 35 | 58 45 

Hanka 121 30 58 55 

Oman 21 30 [57 5 | Oman 
Voldana 23 3055 55 | Ditto 
Maſcate | 23 3237 35 
Julphar 2s s - © | Falg 
 Elcatif 27 0143 10 


|| limes, pomegranates, ae 


LI.) and very properly called the Queen of the South. 


{| that Sheba in Aby The Arabs who live in 


| five in tents, and have no fixed habitation. Ther 


{ znccaſe, and other odonferons gums aud drugs in all 


| tive faftories here, and a confiderable commerce is car- 
ned on by wills from Baſffora, Perfia, and Arabia 


} no maritime town, i the capital of Yemen, and rec- 


. Produce, Tra, WanoHiBure 
| This divifion of - _rabia, clezincd the difliaBiion 


om productions, cpecially in the ſouthern parts. The 
bell pearls in the world are found about the Ifles of 


cinnamon, caſa, and many odoriferons and medicinal 


to the S. W. corner, where the aw is falubrions, and 
the hand in forme places fertilized with pure delight- 


| nie, == grapes, apricots, peaches, — peary 


—— fe GAS Co Poe 


Some, however, with les probability, have placed 
towns, arc but few is aumber, compared to thoſe who 


try to another, e 
paſture and water for their cattle. Z bit, the capi- 
tal of Ichama, is the greateſ# mart for myrrh, frank- 


A. ' About 100 miles fourk of Zibit or Zebet, 


where there are the greateſt plantations of coffee in 
the world. It is ge and populous, the houſes well 
built of bnck and flone, the roofs flat and tefraflcd, 


and Dutch Ei Indiz companies, have their reipec- 


Pctrza. Maſcate Bes im 2 bottom farrounded by three 
rocks, which fecure the harbour, and render it of dif- 
Gcult acccls to forrigners. It was once in the poſleſ- 
fon of the Portwguefe, bat is now reverted to its n- 
tural prince, who is the only maritime power in Are 
bia. Elcatif, formerly a place of conſiderable trade, 
and greatly frequented on account of the pear! fi. 
ing, is now mack upon the decline. Sanaa, though 


koned the metropalis of Arabia. It is a very ple 


» 


of Fel, from the quantity and variety of its delici- 


| bas the intervening plains covered with fine orch- 


ä 


AR A 


Selb city, ſurrounded with mountains, and 


ards. Aden was once much more populous and 
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nne en neal 
to Moka. The cheriff of Yemen uſually reſides at 
Moab, upon account of the fertility of the country 


conſiderable than it is at preſent; many of che in- 


around. It is a new town, but increafing greatly. 


' OF ARABIA IN GENERAL. 


| Tar Arabia was originally peopled by the poſterĩ- 


ty of Iſhmael, is acknowledged by all ; and the pro- 


phecy concerning them, © that they ſhould have their 


hands againft every man, and every man's hands againſt 
theirs,” has been literally verified For, notwithſtand- 
mg the various conqueſts of the Greeks, Romans, and 


 Tartars, Arabia has continued from the remoteſt ages 


to this day, not only an independent country, but 
has fill retained great part of its original cuſtoma, 
though the arts and ſciences which once diſl inguiſnhed 
the Arabiaus, have entirely left that meridian, eſpe- 
cially fince the introduction of Mahometaniſm, which 


1s an enemy not only to knowledge, but to every libe- 
ral ſentiment. The biſtory, therefore, of Arabia is 


entirely compoſed of its conqueſts or its independence. 


Towards the north and the coaſt of the Red Sea, the 
inhabitants are kept in awe by the Turks, but as there 


i much to be loſt, and nothing to be gained by niak- 
ing war in thefe rocky ſandy countries, the Turks have 
learned by experience, that their friendſhip ought ra- 
ther to be courted, than their indignation provoked ; 

eſpecially as their religion makes pilgrimages to Mec 

ca indiſpenſably neceſſary. The conqueſts made by 
the Arabs make a very wonderful part of thei hiſto- 


Ip, which, as well as their religion, began with one 


man, whoſe character forms a very fiagular phenome 
non in the, hiſtory of mankind. This was the famous 
Mihomet, a native of Mecca, born in the 6th centu- 
*, when Juſtinian was emperor of Conſtantinople. He 
was meanly deſcended, illiterate, and poor, but had a 
lubtilty of genius formed for enterpriſe, and actuated 
by ambition. In the early part of his life he was em 

ployed by an uncle, Abuteleb, as an itinerant factor 
through Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt, and was after- 


_ wards taken into the ſervice of a rich merchant, upan 


whoſe death, he found means to engage the affeRtions | 
ei nis widow, Cadiga, who brought him great wealth 


4 


% 


and 2-numerous family. At the time of this marriage, 
one Sergius, a monk of the convent of mount Sinai, 
whoſe libertine difpofition had not agreed with the re- 
cluſe life preſcribed by his profeſſion, was retained as 
a domeftic in the family of Cadiga. Mabomet, during 
his peregrinations, having obſerved a vaſt variety of 
religious ſects, who hated each other, and now find- 
ing in Sergius the qualiacations his own want of edu- 
of inſtituting a new religion that ſhould reconcile the 
Gdiffcrences he had obſcrved, and by that means render 
his name immortal in the annals of mankind. In order 
to ſtamp ſome marks of divinity cn the religion he was 
to publiſh, be turned a difiemper with which he was | 
frequently viſited to bs advantage. He was ſubje ct 
to fits of the cpilepiy. which he gave ont were trances, 
into which he was miraculonfy ttrowr by the Almigh- 
ty, that he might be in ſtructed in his will, which he 
was commanded to publi{ tu the world. This ſtrange 
ſtory, ſupported by the ab emiuuſaeſs and auſterity of 
his life, acquired him 2 character for fuperiour ſancti- 
ty among his acquaintance and ner huours. When he 
thought his credit ſufficicatly enabled, ard his fol- 
lowers, for enthuſiaim and number formidable, he 
boldly declared himiclf a Prepher, fen by God into 
the world, to teach mark;:d hrs will. and to compel 
them to obey it. Hexherefore did not confine his plan 
to the narrow limits of his own country, but nropoted 
to extend it over all the ner ghbauriag conatrics, & 
8 5 doctrines and prejudces be hai taco cre to 


adapt it. At this time, ne Arian herety, wEick 24- 


mitt: d the prophetic c ce. but deniet the dvi ty of 
Jeſus Chrift, had orer- rur the cailern natio':s; Egypt 
and Arabia were filled with J-ws. u ho had fled from 
the perſecutions of Adrian, and mary of the i bab i- 
tants were pagans: circaumitances wriich pre:tly eun- 
tributed to the rapid * of tac Mabomc tan iy (- 
N ö | 
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tem through Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Perſia, a- 
mong Arians, Jews, and Gentiles, who all forſook 
their ancient faith, and became the diſciples of Maho- 
met. He taught them that there is only one God, 
who created and governs the world; that he had ſent 
various prophets to communicate his will to mankind, 
among whom Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt were the moſt e- 
| minent : But their endeavours having proved ineffec- 
tual, God had therefore- ſent his laſt and greateſt 
prophet, with a commiſſion to make his will known 
upon earth, and to enforce obedience thereto by the 
fword ; that a kingdom might be eſtabliſhed on earth, 


' which ſhould propagate and maintain the divine Ia 


throughour the world. That utter ruin and deſtruc- 
tion would be the irreverſible fate of all ſuch as ſhould 
refuſe to ſubmit to him ; but to kis faithful followers, 
God had given the ſpoils and poſſeſſions of all the | 
earth, as a reward in this life; and for the life to come, 
he had provided a paradife, not of ſpiritual, but of | 


ſenſual enjoyments, which they who ſhould die in | 


propagating the faith were to enjoy with peculiar ex- 


taſxy, vaſtly ſuperiour to others. Thus, by addreſſing 


himfeif to the leading paſſions of mankind, the love of 
power, riches, and pleaſure, although the perſon of 
Mahomet, his origin, and character, was well known 
to many, yet his doctrines, which, by the aſſiſtance of 
Sergius, he bad reduced to a fyſtem, called the Ko- 
ran or Alcoran, were no ſooner publiſhed, than they 
were embraced by many of his country men; and 
fuch as were convinced of the deceit, were obliged to 
ſubmit to his ſuperiour power, and at leaſt to acquieſce | 
in his doctrines. Thus did this illiterate impoſtor be- 
come the greateſt monarch of his time, and left twFo 
branches of his family, both eſteemed divine among 


their ſubjects. Theſe were the caliphs of Perſia and | 


Egypt, under the laſt of which, Arabia was. included. 
The former of theſe turned his arms to the eaſt, and 
fubjected many countries; whilſt the latter directed 
his ravages through Europe, and, under the name 
of Saracens or Moors, reduced moſt part of Spain, 
France, Italy, and the iſlands in the Mediterranean. 
In this manner did the ſueceſſors of that impoſtor 
ſpread their religion and conqueſts over a great part 
of Aſia, Africa, and Europe, and ſtill give es to a 
conſiderable part of mankind. 

The inland country 1s under the government of 
many petty princes, ſtiled Cheriffs and Imaums, which 
jaclude the offices of king and prieft, and in ſpirituals 
and temporals are abſolute. 


B EA. 
tary, and they have no laws but thoſe fouhd in the 


| have no regular army, nor ſtanding militia, but both 
the purſes and the perſons of the ſubjects are always 


require them. 
The Arabians are of a middle ſtature, thin, of a 


ſwarthy complexion, with black hair and black eyes. 
They are ſwift of foot, excellent horſemen, and do not 


want courage, expert at the bow and lance, and ſince 


good markſmen. Thoſe of the inland country live in 
tents, and remove from place to place, with their 
flocks and herds, as they have ever done ſince the 


tion or curioſity, are ſtruek with terror whenever 
they approach towards the deſarts, where even Ma- 


homet cannot protect them. On the ſea coaſt they 


are pirates, and make prizes of all veſſels _ can 
maſter, of whatever nation they be. 


The vulgar language is a corrupt Arabic, called 


Mogul: And the pure Arabic, which is ſaid to be 
a. dialect of the Hebrew, is taught grammatically 
in their ſchools, as s Greek and Latiu among the Eu- 
ropeaus. 

In the deſart of Argbis: IRE in about lat. 332 
we find the celebrated ruins of Palmyra, wl 
well as Balbec, preſent the traveller with the moſt 
ſtriking objects in the world, to which no deſcription 
| can in any meaſure be adequate. The city was once 

10 miles in circumference, and ws the capital of a 
great kingdom. It is acceſſible through a narrow 


plain, lined, as it were, with the remains of antiquity, 


and opening all at once, the eye is preſented with the 
| moſt curious and ſtriking objects. The temple of 
the ſun lies in ruins, but you approach it through a 


tures, all finiſhed in the higheſt ſtyle, and with the fineſt 
materials, but ſo diſperſed and imperfect, that no idea 
can be formed of it, when entire. It was called by 
the ancients Tadmor in the Deſart, and was once the 
emporium whence the Romans and the weſtern na- 


The ſucceſſion is heredi- 


tions were ſupplied with the merchandiſe and. lux- 
 uries of Arabia and. the eaſt. 5 


\ 


Koran, and the comments upon it. The Arabiang 


ready at a call, whenever the Nen of the ſtate 


they became acquainted with fire arms, are ſaid to be | 


carlieſt period of their exiſtence as 2 nation. They 
are naturally given to thieving, and travellers and pil- 
grims who are led thither, through motives of devo- 


the Arabeſque, which is likewiſe ſpoken over great 
part of the eaſt, from Egypt to the court of the Great 


vaſt number of marble columns, ſuperb arches, temples, 
porticoes, periſtyles, intercolumniations, and entabla- _ 


= 
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FOR we 9: ms fd Ch bd in. 


pb. th. — — 8 


Krenek from 259 to 44® N. lat.; and: from 4 


5 70⁰ E. lon. ; is bounded by the Mountains of Ara- 
rat, which divide it from Circaſſia, N. W.; by the 
Caſpian Sea, which divides it from Ruſſia, N.; by the 
River Oxus, which divides it from Uſbec Tartary, N. 
E. ; by the Indian Ocean, the Gulf of Perfia, and 
Ormus, S.; and by Arabia and Turkey, W. 


$SHIRVAN 


| CONTAINING 480 MILES BY 170. 


1 


Towns. . 


| | Lat. N. | Len. E. | Rivers. 
Derbind 2 --x | 50 0 Samura 
Shamaki 41 049 2 Pirfahad 
Kris 41 30 8 0 I 
Chiabran 41 22| 50 30 ek 
Tichewat 40 | 5 | 47 57 | Kur 
© "on. -- 40 12 | 51 7 TI Caſpian Sea 
_ Apcharon 40 30| 53 22 | Dito 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaBures, . . 


The air of this country is pure, and the foil fertile 


in rice, wheat, and barley, and the paſtures are excel - 
lent. There is alſo plenty of vines, wild - fowl, and 
hares. On Mount Albours, a branch of the Caucaſus, 
the ancients kept up their perpetual fire. This coun- 
try is often viſited with hurri&nes and earthquakes, 
and it is ſo infeſted with robbers, that there is no tra- 
velling in it ſafe without guards. 


ADIRBITZAN 


CONTAINING 200 MILES BY 160. 


— —— 


Towns. 


| Lat N ; Lon E. Rivers. 
Tauris | | 37 53 | 47 - © Schahi 
Hadran 36 1045 o 2 
Awehar 36 4044 ] Lake Van 
Borza 36 4046 40 3 
Yaſzmbou | 37 1045 5c | Lake Schaki 
Miana 37 2347 $50 | Kezileuzan 
Chandoul 39 20 | 49 20 | Caſpian Sea 
. Avogh 38 30| 46 ] Aras 
Tehors 38 T5 | 45 18 Ditto 
Roivai 37 42 | 44 10] Lake Schahi 
Marant 38 23146 40 2 


* 


- 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@urer, &c. 
This province, with Shirvan, comprehends the anci- 
ent Medea, and is both a pleaſant and fertile country. 
The air is exceedingly wholeſome, and proviſions of 
every kind cheap. The capital, Tauris, is a large and 
populous city, ſuppoſed to have been the ancient 


_ | Cebatana. It is much frequented by merchants, and 


has magazines of all ſorts of merchandiſe, with large 
manufactures of cotton, gold, and ſilk, which they 
fend all over Perfia, Turkey, Ruſſia, Tartary, and 
the Indies. It contains 300 caravanſaries, 250 moſques, 
15,000 houſes, and above 200,000 inhabitants. 


YERAK AGEMI, 


CONTAINING 360 MILES BY 300. 


Towns. | Lat. N] Lon. E. Rivers. 
Ipahan 32 15 | 51 45 | Zinzerud 
Laureſtan 32 14 | 49 57 | Ditto | 
Cafwin 36 350 2 Kezilouzan 
Amadan 35- e 5 
Zengan 36 2848 30 | Kezilouzan 
Dargheſm Tut - 
Kienghiever 34 50147 25 
Dizabad 34 48 | 48 40 5 
Bililan 33 50 | 46 20] Sahena 
Nazareth 33 15 | 43 30 | Ditto 
Saraut 34 12 | 48 10 
Conga 33 30|49 30 
Coronda | 33 4031 2 
Koin 34 $51 | 537 © | Joubadgan 
Aran 34 051 20 
Malaverd %  O7583 © 
Agea 32 53 30 
rinza 32 20 52 35 
Biben 32 10 | 54 30 | 
Jeſdecal 31 25 | 53 © | Pairs 
Monbed 31 25 35 CY | 


as Soil, Produce, Trad, Manufa&ures, 2 6 
This was the ancient Partkia, and is now the prin- 
cipal province in Perſia. The capital, Iſpahan, is the 
metropolis of the Kingdom, and reckoned the firſt 
city in the eaſt. It ſtands in the middle of a plain, 


| 


ſurrounded with mountains at the diſtance of 8: miles, 


4 
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which riſe gradually in the form of an amphitheatre. 


PERSIA 


It is 20 miles in circumference, has many well built 


houſes, a number of magnificent palaces, of which 
the king's is two miles and an half in circumference. 
It contains 160 moſques, i800 caravanſaries, and a- 
bove 260 public baths. The ſtreets are always clean, 


but not paved, and they have excellent bazars. The 


inhabitants were computed at above 1, ooo. oco; but 
this city, with many others, have ſuffered greatly by 
the civil broils. Notwithftanding of its diſtance from 
the ſea, it had always a confiderable trade, till the late 
diſtractions made people afraid to ſettle there, or have 
any commercial intercourſe with the place. Beſides 
Iſpahan, there are ſeveral other confiderable Cities in 
this proviuce. | 


ARMENIA, 
Comprebending Erivan and Curdit, 
CONTAINING 300 MILE> BY 240. 


Towns. | Tat. W. | Lon. E | Rivers. 
Erivan „ | 44 nc | Zuingui 
Mudan 41 [6 ao | Lakeditto 
Chincour 41 40 | 99 1 
Perdua -40 4& 1 47 4 } Kur 
Bailucan 40 048 10 | Aras 
Sedarec 1 39 40-1 45 Is | - : 
Naraſbag 39 26 | 47 40 | Aras 
Nueſwan 9 0 
Ordavaz 39 15 | 47 7 | Aras 
Nlakov7 38 40 44 50 | 

Diadine 155 „ 1042 J Mouratcha 
Elija -- "4 85-25 1.43 © 


Air, Soll, Prod, ce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Oe. 

This is an open fertile champaign country, watered 
by ſeveral large rivers. The inbabitants, at leaſt a 
creat part of them, are a kind of Chriſtians, carry on 

a conſiderable trade, and have ſeveral beautiful manu- 
factures. The capital, Erivan, is large and populous, 
defended by a caſtle, where the governor refides. Tt 
has many beautiful baths and caravanſaries, but the 
churches of the Chriſtians are mean, and half of them 
ſank below ground. There is a bridge over the river 
with neat apartments in it, where the governor ſome- 


The lake from which the ri— 


times amuſes himſelf. 


rer iſſuca, is very deep, and about 60 miles in circum- 
ference. It is well ſtocked with carp and other fiſh, 

The Armenians differ conſiderably in their religi- 
ous tenets from the Greek and Latin church, and 
the ſeverity of ther faſts is incredio e. 


FARSISTAN an» CHUSISTAN, 


CON 1 AINING $40MiILE> BY 400, 


Teton. f Lat. N. i Lon. 8. |. Rivers, 
Schiras | 29 39 | 2 30 | Sakan 5 
Paſſa 5 28 50 | 53 3353] Paira 
May | 27 420 | 53 4% | 
Congon 27 -22 | 52 20 Perſian Gulf 
Giovar - { 28 7 51 ,40 1 Rh 
| Boucher | 25 20]$5t 8 | PerfianGulf 
Karzerom 206 407 38 -.a0- | 0 
Darabgered 8 59 54 as | 
Miuthel e 
Dorac «© 38 9 27 | Synnec 
\houas 31 x0 | 48 ©: TY 
Moſercan 31 148 25 | Synnee 
Ahſa 31 <6 | 48 22 5 
Saſter | | 31 20 | 48 35 |] Carrow 


| Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M, anufatiur es, Oc. 


This is alſo a very fruitful country, and famous for 


its excellent wines. Chuſiſtan is inhabited by a kind 


of Chriſtians, who call themſelves the Diſciples of St. 


Joan, They do not acknowledge the divinity of 


Mahometans do, but they pretend to have a great ve- 


| neration for the croſs. Schuras is reckoned the ſecond 
city in the kingdom. It is ſeated in a pleaſant and 


fertile valley, defended by no walls. It is 7 miles in 
circumference, but does not contain above 4000 
houics, much of the area on which it ſtands being laid 
out in gardens, for which this city is particularly re- 
markable. This city, it is thought, is very ancient, 
and had its name from Cyrus. About 30 miles from 


from north to ſouth, and 3yo from eaſt to weſt. The 
ſtones are black and harder than marble, ſome of them 
fincly poliſhed, and of ſuch a prodigious fize, that it 
is difficult to conceive how they could have been raiſ- 
ed. To deſcribe the beauty and magnificence of 


an adequate idea of the grandeur of the whole when 


Near theſe ruins are two ancient tombs of the Perſian 
hewn out of the ſolid rock, which are alſo noble 
fragments of antiquity, At the diſtance of about 
two leagues, there are other ancient tombs, at a place 


kings, 


SES e 


Chriſt, but allow him to be a great prophet, as the 


Schiras ſtand the remains of the ancient palace of 
Perſepolis, which was wantonly burnt by Alexander 
the Great. It has part of the walls of threc of its 
tides ftill ſtanding. The front extended 600 paces 


theſe ruins is abſolutely impoſſible, ſo as to convey 


entire, which undoubtedly coſt an amazing ſum. 


called Naxa Ruſtan, ſuppoſed to have been erected by _ 
Darius Hyitaſpes. Here are various figures carved 


in the rock, repreſenting, among many other things 


relative to ancient Perſia, Darius reiigning the empire 


to Alexander, by two men on horſeback, one of whom 
graſps a circle, of which the other has juſt quitted the 
hold. But, at this diſtance of time, little can be ſaid 


_ with certainty, of what theſe figures are emblematical. 


GHILAN . AND MAZANDERAN. 


Tomba. [ Lat. N. 7 Lon F. 45 Rivers. 
Aſterabat 0 36 40 54 30 | Sailee 
JJ. M4 ST 
Farabad Ew: 40 
Amot © 1 © 6: 2 
Manzil : 35 40 | 53 0 
Reſcht 37 10 51 [ Kezilouzan 
Aſtra ET EY nn. 
_ Leffot So | 38 249 "7 4 


" Aer, Soil, eds, Trade, Maths, We. 
Theſe provinces are part of the ancient Hyrcania, 
on the welt and ſouth ſhore of the Caſpian Sca. This 


the laltneſs of the water, and the fiſhes found there 
common to other ſeas, make it more than probable, 
that it has a ſubterraneous communication with the 


provinces is wheat, wines. figs, &c. and the northern 
parts yield excellent paſture. There are ſeveral largc 
towns in Mazanderan, of which Alterabat and Farabad 
are the principal. 


 ZAWEH, DEHESTAN any JORJAN. 


Towns, | Lat. N. $1 Lon. E SE Rivers 
Zaweh 38. 35 56 45 Tedjen 
Kermini . 

Achor % 40 3 4 1. Atrek 
Jorjan 1 36 58 | 55 10] Sallee 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, M ana ſadures, Oe. 
Theſe countries lie on the eaſt coaſt of the Caſpian 


dea, and might be abundantly fertile in corn, wine, 


and fruit, were they properly cultivated, but neither 
here, nor any where in Perſia, are the inhabitants ar- 
rived at any degree of perfection in the culture of 
their lands or gardens. The inhabitants here have a 
tradition, that the waters of the Caſpian Sea riſe aud 
fall alternately every 30 years. But it ſeems more 
Probable that this change 1s produced by exhalation ; 
from which are generated bail, rain, and ſnow, that 
feed the rivers, which carry back the vapours exhaled 


earth is refreſhed and fertilized, 


ſea has no viſible communication with any other, but 


to their reſpective ſources, at the laue time that the 
| which (ome will have to be a part of Euelas, is al, 
18 xm 
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Black Sea. The produce of the ſouthern parts of theſe | 
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KORASAN, COUHESTAN, BALEE, 
A CANDAHAR. 
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Air. Soil, Produce, Trade, Mazafafares, &c. 
This is the ancient Bactriana, very fertile in corn, 
manna, filk, ſaffron, aſafœtida, ſurmach, and ſccp ef 


different kinds, and they have large manufctures f 
ilk and carpeting. Thous or Miſched, is a brge 


city encompaſſed with a ſtrong wall, aud zdoracd wich 
many noble ſtructures. What cout:ibutes confider- 


ably to its opulence. is the pilgrimages to the te mb of 


Iman Riza, contrived by Johun Abzs, to prevent the 
expend:ture of movey in pilgrimages to Mecca. In 
many places here, they diſtil large quantities of excel- 

lent roſe water, which makes a couſiderable article of 
their trade. In the ſouth-weſt parts of Cuubettan, 
there are plaius 20 leagues over. quite covered wick 
ia't, ſome of it ſo hard and ſolid. that it is uſed in 
building, inſtead of tones. Thee arc ali.» pfaias full 
of allum and ſaltpetre. The province of Can d bar, 
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Perſia, the Uſbeck Tartars, and the Indies, has ren- 
| dered it rich. Some banians refide there, upon ac- 
count of the trade; and in the mountains there are a 
few rajahs, who pay only a ſmall tribute, and enjoy 
their Iberty. The capital, Candabar, is not ſpacious, 
but it is trong both by art and nature, and its ſuburbs 
are very beautiful. As this is the only paſſage from 
Perſia to India by land, it is greatly frequented. It is 
defended by two citadels and a garriſon of gooo men, 
having undergone, by means of its fituation, many re- 
volutions, and the country around it is infeſted with 
robbers. Balck is alſo a large, rich, and populous, 
city. Iris ſeated in a very fertile and pleaſant coun- ; 
try, well watered with the Oxus, and other rivers. 
The beft turquoĩſes in Perfiaare produced here, which, | 


PERSTA. 
and fertile on the eaſt. and the trade with the reſt of | 


and plenty of alabaſter; and there are large manu- 
facturcs of tapeſtry and iroo work, particularly ſcymi- 
tars, which the Turks value bighly. Earthen ware is 
alſo manufactured here little inferior to that of China, 
and the ſerge, which is made of their ſheep-wool, feels 
25 ſoft, and has a luftre equalto filk. The beſt ſaddles, 
bridles, ſpurs, lances, bows, and embroideries in all 


Perſia, are manufactured here. 


ed. The capital, Lar, is no inconfiderable place, but 
it has very unwholeſome water, which breeds worms 


and furniſhed with every accommodation for trade, 


Lauſton diſcovers, in many places, nothing but 
ſandy deſarts; but where it is watered with brooks 
and ſprings, it produces oranges, lemons, pomegra. 
nates, figs, and plenty of corn. It has alſo mines of 
ſulphur, which, for want of ſkill, are entirely neglect- 


in the legs of the inhabitants, and often proves fatal 
to all that drink it. 


| Comron is the beſt pal lin Perſia, and is wel built, 


but the air is ſo groſs, that ſtrangers cannot live there 
above 4 months in winter. 


SEGESTAN, SIBLESTAN, AND MECRAN, 
Towne ÞF Lat. N Ter. Z. Rivers. 


Ry * ir, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufadturet, Oc. 
Theſe countries are by ſome reckoned the ſeat of 
the ancient Maſſagetæ and Dacz, and by others, the 
ancient inhabitants are all called Scythians. Curtius, 
who writes the hiſtory of Alexander the Great, calls 
them the moſt ſavage of all the barbarians, There art 


\ ſome vallies tolerably fruitful, but they are ſaid to be 
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formed by mountains, in many places ſo high, that the 
cleareſt day, in ſome of the vallies, is little better than 
a twilight. In Mecran there is a deſart of 10 days 


journey, where there is neither water nor bouſe to be 


found, ſuppoſed to be that where Alexander's army 
ſuffered ſo much upon their return from the Indian 


expedition. The produce of Mecran is hemp, flax, | 


and ſeveral ſorts of oil, and the horſes are reputed 


to be equal to the Arabian. The principal manufac- 
ture is ſteel mirrors, which are ſaid to be excellent. 


The greateſt part of this province is inhabited by a 
nation of fierce ſavages, called Balluches. 


7 unn * is EO to be the ancient Dran- 
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giana, is ſurrounded on all ſides with high mountains, 
and is full of the exploits of Ruſlan, the principal he- 
ro of the Perſian romances. Mount Taurus runs thro' 


part of it. The capital, Segeſtan, is ſaid to be a conſi- 


derable town, but of it, and the other towns, we know 
little more than the names. 

The ancient inhabitants of Sibleſtan, Curtius alle 
Paropameſadæ. It is but a ſmall province, compared 
with ſome-others, but were it well cultivated, it would 
be abundantly productive. In the mountains there 
is a ſmall diſtri, called Peria, where there are ſome 


Chriſtians, but theſe, in point of knowledge, a are not 


much ſuperiour to their ncighbours. 
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OF PERSIA IN GENERAL, 


Passi, according to the poets, derives its name was murdered by Mahmud, ſon and ſucceſſor to the 
from Perſeus, the ſon of Jupiter and Danae ; but o- | famous Mireiveis, which paved the way to many o- 
 thers, with greater probability, derive it from Paras, | thers excited by ambition; for Mahmud was himſelf 
which ſignifies a Horſeman ; the Perſians having been | murdered by Eſrif, one of his general officers, who al- 
always celebrated for their ſkill in horſemanſhip. It | ſo. uſurped the throne. Prince Tahmas, the repre- 


is generally admitted, that the Perfian empire made 


no great figure till the age of Cyrus, who laid its 


foundation on the ruin of the Aſſyrian, about 556 
years before the Chriſtian æra. It ended in the per- 


ſon of Darius, who was conquered by Alexander the 
Great, about 227 years after. The empire founded 


by Alexander, was divided among his followers after 
his death, and their poſterity were conquered by the 
Romans. The Romans, however, never entirely ſub- 
dued Perſia, for there were native princes in it who 
frequently defeated the Roman legions ſent againſt 
them, and whoſe ſucceſſors ſurvived the Roman em- 


pire itſelf, though they were afterwards ſubdued by 


the famous Tamerlane, whoſe poſterity was ſupplant- 


| ed by a doctor of law, the anceſtor of the Sophi fa- 
mily, lineally deſcended, as he gave out, from Maho- 


met himſelf. His ſucceſſors, though ſome of them 
were allowed to have underſtood the arts of peace and 
war, were in general haughty, cruel, and tyrannical, 


which at laſt brought them into ſuch diſgrace among 


the ſubjeQs, that Haſſein, who ſucceeded in 1694, 


ſentative of the Sophi family, who had eſcaped from | 
the rebels, aſſembled an army, and took into his ſer- 
vice Nadir Shah, who-defeated and killed Eſrif, and 
re-annexed to the empire, all the places which during 
the rebellion had been taken by the Turks and Tar- 
tars. At laſt, however, he threw off the maſk, and 
under pretence that he had not been ſuitably reward- 
ed, he rebelled againſt his ſovereign, and having made 
him priſoner, and afterwards put him to death, uſurp- 
ed the throne, under the title of Shah Nadir. Du- 
ring his reign, the military glory of the Perſians was 
ſufficiently illuſtrious ; but as the great principle of his 
government was terror, his cruelties became intoler- 
able, inſomuch, that he was aſſaſſinated in his own | 
tent, by his principal officers and relations, anno 
1747. He was ſucceeded by Kerim Kan, who was 
crowned at Tauris, anno 1763. 

The vaſt extent of Perſia neceſſarily renders the 
air and ſeaſons very different. In the middle, their 
winter commences in November, when the mountains 


are covered with ſnow, and even the vallies feel the 


P E R 
ſeverity of the froſt. In March and April they have 
generally high winds, but from thence till September, 
a calm ferene ſky, ſcarcely ever obſcured w a cloud 
Although the days during the ſummer are hot, the 
' refreſhing breezes which blow regularly morning and 

evening, render the ſummer. tolerable, eſpecially as 
the night is o hours long. Tune purity of the air 
gives the ſtars an unnuſual luftre, iuſomuch, that peo- 
ple generally travel n the night. No climate is more 


Z3# 


healthy than the heart of Perſia, and foreizners who | 


go thither without complaints, never acquire them; 
but few who viſit Perfia to recover their health, have 
ever ſucceeded. In the more ſouthern parts, eſpeci- | 
ally in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, when 
the heat is intolerable, the air is very unhealthy, and 
the hot winds which blow from the eaſt over large 
tracts of ſandy defarts, are fo very ſuffocating, that | 
the traveller is ſometimes ſtruck dead in an inſtant. 
On the other hand, the countries on the north, par- 
ricularly theſe in the neighbourhood of the Caſpiau 
Sea, are damp and unhealthy, and the water in ſum- 
mer is ſo foul and corrupted, that the inhabitants are 
obliged to retire into the mountains. There is no 
country in the world where water is ſo ſcarce, or 
where it is ſo well huſbanded as in Perſia. All their 
little rivulets and ſprings are turned to thoſe parts of 
the country where they are moſt wanted, and they | | 
dig wells of a prodigious fize, out of which. they draw | 
water with oxen in great buckets made of leather, 
which being emptied into citterns, is emitted, as oc- 
caſion requires, for the ſervice of the country. They | 
have alſo vaſt ſubterraneous aqueducts, through which 
water is conveyed to the diſtance of 20 or 30 leagues. 
Such economy becomes: highly neceſſary in the in- 
terior parts of the country, where a perſon may tra- | 
vel for ſeveral . without meeting with a ſingle 
ſtream. 5 5 
In Perſia * are excellent mines of copper, iron, 
and lead, ſulphur and ſaltpetre are found in the moun- 
tains. They have alſo autimony and emery. I. arge 
plains are covered with ſalt, and others with Lalt- 
pairs and allum. | | 
In the iſland of Wetoy i in the Caſpian "= there 
are ſprings of black and dark-grey naptha, which 


boil very high when the weather is thick and hazy. 
It is uſed by the poorer ſort for lighting their lamps, 
and boiling their proviſions, and in the latter caſe, it 
is mixed up with aſhes. This ſubſtance has a diſa- 
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much thinner cobfiſtence in the peninſula of Apheron, 
which is drunk as a cordial aud uſed as a medicine; 
beides. when it is properly prepared, it — a mok 
beautiful and laſting varniſh.” 
In the ſouth of Perſia they have few flowers, owing 

to the exccflive heat; but nothing can appear more 
beautiful than the fields of Nipcania, where there ate 

groves of orange trees, jeſſamines, and all the flowers 
known in Europe: and Mazenderan is one continued 
parterre ſrom September to April, the wtole country 
being covered with flowers, and the trees with differ- 
ent fruits. Rice, wheat, and harley are the only kinds 
of grain that grow in Perſia. In the horth and ſouth 
their ſeaſons are ſo different, that whilſt they are 
ſowing in the one, they are reaping in the other, 
Mott of the roots and ſallads of Europe are to be 
found in their kitchen gardens, and if they under. 
ſtood horticulture as well as the Europeans, they 
might have theſe, and the various fruits of Europe in 
higher perfection. They have trees that yield gum- 
maſtic, frankincenſe, and ſeveral ſorts of manna. 
There is alſo plenty of other phyſical drugs, as nux 
vomica, gum ammoniac, rhubarb, and caſſia. The 


| poppies here are much eſteemed, both for the quan- 


tity and ſtrength of the opium they 3 Perſa | 
alſo produces ſaffron and aſafœtida. 
Among che cattle. of Perſia, the ot hacks, 
8 aſſes; oxen, aud buffaloes are moſt uſeful. Ihe 
camels are very tractable, excepting in rutting time, 


ö . > 0 . . 
| and will live for two or three days without water. 


They: ſhed their hair every ſpring, of which the na- 
tives make fige ſtuffs. Their horſes are admirably 
pretty and fleet, and are only uſed for the ſaddle. 
| There is alſa-a- great plenty of ſheep and goats, but 
few hogs, excepting where the Chriltians.are nume- 
rous. In the middle parts of Perſia, as there are few 
coverings, ſo there are but very few wild beaſts, ex- 
cepting ſome deer and antelopes ; but in the woody 
parts of Curdiſtan and Hyrcania, there are lions, ty- 
gers, leopards, wild - boars, jackalls, &c. and in Arme- 
nia and Media, eur of deer, wild goats, and rab- 


| bits. 


The prineipal manufactures af Perſia are ſattins, 
tabbies, taffetics, brocades, gold tiſſues, gold velvet, 
calicoes, camblets, ſilk and worſted druggets, with 
many other ſtuffs of filk mixed with cotton, or came!'s 
or goat's hair. All their rich ſtuffs are durable, and 
the gold and ſi ver neither wear off nor tarniſh while 


greeable ſmell, but they have a white naptha of a 


the Ruff laſts, The Peſians are well verſed in embroid- 
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ery, eſpecially with gold and filver, on cloth, filk, | 
or leather. Their leather is the ſame as that made 
io Turkey, and when the trade of Perſia flouriſh- | 
ed, much of that ſold for Turkey leather here, was | 
imported from Perſia. The cutlers are neat work - 
men, but the carpenters are clumſy. The trade of 
Perſia, which has no ſhipping of its own, is carried | 
on in foreign bottoms ; but at preſent, owing to the 
diſtractions which have long prevailed, they have little 
_ commercial intercourſe with any nation whatever. 

In ancient times, the Perfians were famous for their | 
learning, but at preſent, few of them underſtand the 
Koran, which they read in Arabic. They pretend to 
know aſtronomy, but all their ſkill in that ſcience | 
terminates in judicial aſtrology. The knowledge of | 
medicine is highly eſteemed among them, but the | 
practice is greatly obſtructed by their aſtrologers, and 
they know little or nothing of ſurgery. | 


The Perſians of both ſexes are generally e ee | 


only their complexions, towards the ſouth, are rather | 


ſwarthy. The men ſhave their heads, but keep them | 


warm; they are always covered even in the royal pre- 
fence. Their dreſs is ſimple, but the materials expen- 
five; and that of the women little different from the | 
men's. With reſpect to the population, nothing can 
be ſaid with certainty ; ; but, if we are to judge from | 
the vaſt armies raiſed there in modern, as well as in 
ancient times, the number of people in Perſia muſt 
be prodigious. Like the Turks, they are remarkable 


for hoſpitality, and are very agreeable and plauſible | 


in their behaviour, though they are alſo charged with | 
difſimulation. Like the Hebrews, they write from the 

right to the left, and are very expeditious in the art. 
| The peaſants on the ſouthern banks of the Caſpian 


Sea, ſpeak Turkiſh, and many of the provinces ſpeak | 


a mixture of Turkiſh, Ruſſtan, and other languages. 
The pure Perſic is ſaid to be ſpoken in Iſpahan, and 
along the coaſt of the Perfian Gulf; but the Arabic 
13 generally learned by people of faſhion. | 
Of the conſtitution and government little can be 
faid, as both reſt in the breaſt of a deſpotic, and very 
often, an ignorant and capricious prince, who being 
bred up in the haram among the women, knows little 
more of mankind, than if he had dropt from the clouds. 


. 


ü 


His favourites, whether male or female, are his only 
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n and * ſmalleſt diſobedience to by will 
To attended with immediate death. 
Nothing appears more tyrannical in the Perſian 
government, than a cuſtom which has Jong prevailed, 
of executing the governors of provinces, and great 
| officers of ſtate, without allowing them to make their 
Er or acquainting them with the nature of their 
crime. It is uſual for the king to ſend each of his 
governors a preſent of a royal veſt, and the bearer, 
being a favourite, generally receives a gift from the 
| governor. But ſometimes this preſent turns out to 
be a halter, inſtead of a veſt, in which caſe, the go- 
vernor 18 diſpatched without further ceremony. A 
prince of a cruel diſpoſition may here give full ſeope 
to his inhumanity, and wantonly ſport with the lives 
it is his duty to protect; and-the inſtarces of cruelty 


that have been exhibited by ſome of the Perſian mo- 


narchs, can ſcarcely be parallcled in hiſtory. 
The Perſians have no degrees of noblity, and the 
reſpe& due to every man always expires with himſelf. 
The crown claims one-third of the corn, cattle, 
and fruits of the ſubjects, and likewiſe one-third of 


| the ſilk and cotton, and no rank whatever i is exempt 


| from. ſevere taxations. The governors cf provinces 
| have particular lands affigned them for ſupporting the 
| dignity of their ſtation, and the crown-laads defray 
| the expence of the king's houſehold and great officers 
of ſtate, ſo that the revenue, including the tax * 
water, muſt be immenſe. 

Perſia, at no time, ever affected large armies, as hey 
were eaſily recruitedin caſe of a defeat. Formerly their 
military ſtrength conſiſted in their cavalry, but of late, 
they have alſo a due proportion of infantry. The 
armies of Kouli Kan ſeldom exceeded 60,000 

The laws of the Perſians are blended with their re- 
ligion, agreeable to the grand principle of the Ma- 
hometans ; that the ſpiritual and temporal ſwords 
ought to be borne by the ſame perſon ; in conſequence 
of which, the ecclecfialtical power in Perſia is now 
little more than a cypher. Debts are recovered with 
the utmoſt rigour, and a claim never preſcribes. Cauſes 
are not tried in public courts, but where the judge 
pleaſes, and every man muſt be his own advocate.— 
Criminal cauſes are tried, judged, and the ſentence ex- 
ecuted, without buſtle-or ceremony. | 
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INDOSTAN, OR HITHER INDIA, 


- 


Exrexvs from 7 to 40 N. lat.; and from 660 to 
to 92® E. lon.; bounded by Uſbec Tartary and Ti- 
bet, N.; with Ava, Acham, and the Bay of Bengal, 
E.; by the Indian Ocran. S.; and by the ſame Ocean 
and TR GR 98 = ORE OTE 


miles. 


Cocha 11% 45170 4 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufactures, Sc. 
Theſe countries, eſpecially the northern parts, are 
cold and ſubject to high winds, for which reaſon, ex- 
cepting in the vallies, they are not productive, yet pro- 
viſions are cheap, and the inhabitants rich, owing to 

their trade with Tartary, Perfia, and the Indies. They 
have alſo good paſturage, well flocked with borſes | 
and camels. The province of Multan yields ſugar, 


galls, opium, and brimftone, and the inhabitants ma- : 


 ayfafture great quantities of cotton cloth, napkins, 


Cumprel ending Haican, Maler, Bucks, Tatta or Siadi, Sorel, 
and 7c /-?mexe 
OR Toren: | | Lat. N. | Low E. | Rivers. 
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| Dobil | 25 = | 66 10 | Dito 
 Saruſan 36 4 67 2 | 22 
Pirun 426 28 69 5 | Indus 
Jeſeimcre 1426 3072 40 | 
40 | Paddar 


trade, owing to the Indus, the Behat, and the Ravi; 
| whoſe ſtreams unite near it. It is the principal ren- 


 dezvous of the Banians, that trade into Perſia. At 
| Buckor, they have alſo a conſiderable trade in India 
cloths, and other commodities, but to overawe the 
| Balluches, who are freebooters, a very ſtrong garriſon 
is always kept in the caſtle. | 


Sorel is a very fruitful 
province, and the inhabitants are generally rich.— 


The province of Sindi lies on the banks of the lower 


trious. They manufacture ſilks, calicoes, and cotton 
cloths of ſeveral kinds, with ebints and very beautiful 


_ counterpanes. They alſo make fine cabinets, both 
japanned and inlaid with ivory. The inland part of 


the country produces lapis lazuli, ſaltpetre, ſal ammo- 


| niac, borax, opopanax, aſafœtida, bezoar, and raw 


ſilk. The capital, Tatta, is {cated in a ſpacious plain, 


| about two miles from the Indus, from which canals 
are cut to bring water to the city and gardens, which 


are well ſtored with fruit and flowers. It is about 3 
welt ſide there is a citadd, with barracks and ſtables 
capable of lodging ſome thouſands of men and horſe ; 
and there is alſo a palace for the nabob. The Portu- 
gueſe had once a church in this city, but it is now 
abandoned. About 4 miles from Tatta, are 42 hand- 
ſome tombs, ſaid to have been the burial-place of their 
kings, when Sindi was governed by its own monarchs. 


They are generally built in the form of a cupola, of 


a yellow, green, and red porphyry, finely poliſhed ; 


30 feet high, and 21 in diameter. The beſt palanquins 


of Indoſtan are made here, and travelling chariots 


net work, which are as convenient as coaches, They 


| thread, 5 gk, turbans, hd . and * 
ſtuffs. | Multan, the capital, is a place of conſiderable 
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| |] part of the Indus, which conſtantly overflows the 
© | country in the months of April, May, and June, and 

- renders it exceedingly fruitful in every thing proper 

- | for the ſubſiſtence of the natives, who are alſo induſ- 


miles in length, and one and an half in breadth. On the 


with two wheels, adorned with pillars of ivory, or 


are likewiſe hackney-coaches, which they hire at 


palf. a · crown a-day. Thoſe in the government of theſe 
countries are of the Mahometan relig ion, but the groſs 
ol the people are Gentsos; a people, though profeſ- 
fing the ſame religion, are divided into a number of 
claſſes, who can neither eat, drink, nor intermarry with 
each other; which diſtribution, though it has the ad- 
vantage of order, 1 is Ove K to genius and 
talents. | 


CAMBAIA oz GUZURAT:. 
Tess | Zat. N. | Lon E. Rovers: 
Cambaia 22 4&1] 70 30 | Padar 
Bollado „ N . 

Amadabat 22 30 | 73 30 | Sebremetty 
Ouclifſer 21 30 | 73 28 | Mai and Nardaba 
Jaquette _ 22 x1 68 o| 
Por : | 2: 30 68 30 | 5 
Patan 20 30 68 50 
Goga 21 30 70 40 | . 
Mangarol 2 44:68 47 +4 
Diu 3 20 20 | 69 20 x 
Surat | 20 32 | 77 28 | Tapli 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. 
This is one of the moſt pleaſant provinces of In- 
doſtan, as the fields look green at all ſeaſons of the 
year, being covered with corn rice, and fruit trees of 
rarious forts, which bear continually. Their wheat 
is very large, their beans and peaſe ſmall, but very 
delicious. The chief. commodities are calicoes and 
filk ſtuffs, brocades, tapeſtry, ſtreaked carpets, tents, 
bedſteads, cabinets, lacquir, ſeals, beads, chains, 1vo- 
15 rings, amber, rock cryſtal, indigo, agate, cummin, 
. ginger, merabolans, and ſeveral] drugs. The cities in 
this province are large and well built, but leſs popu- 
lous fince the trade centered in Surat; a city that 

trade has raiſed greatly in point of population and o- 
pulence, ſince the middle of the laſt century, when a 
few merchants, under the ſhelter of an old caſtle, built 
a town, which is now one of the moſt conſiderable in 
the known world, being at leaſt as large and as popu- 
lous as London; and making allowance for the Indi- 
an ſtile of architecture, not inferior in point of build- 
ings. It is ſurrounded with a wall to defend it from 
the inſults of the Marattas, by whom it hath been 
twice pillaged ; .but this wall would be but a ſmall de- 
fence, in caſe of a regular ſiege; and the caſtle, which 
is built on the river fide, is planned with ſo little de 
fign, and ſo poorly executed, that it would give but 
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Before the Engliſh Eaft India company became poſ- 
ſeſſed of Bombay, the preſĩdent and council managed 
all their affairs at Surat; and the factory which had 
been eſtabliſhed there, was fti3] continued after the 
prefidency had been removed to Bombay. This facto- 
ry received many valuable immunities from the Mogul 


government; and Perfians, Moguls, Indians, Arabs, 


Armenians, Jews, and Europeans, all reſorted to 8u- 


rat, where money was cafily obtained, and bills nego- 


tiated for every market in India. Provifions are cheap 
at Surat, and all religions are tolerated, circumſtances 


| which alſo have contributed to aggrandize the place. 
Surat exports the produce and manufactures of India, 
as well as ſeveral foreign articles imported, to all the 


markets on the globe, and receives ſpices from the 
Dutch; iron, lead, cloth, cochineal, and hardware, 
from the Engliſh; fGlk from Bengal and Perfia ; maſts 


and pepper from Mzlabar ; flaves and perfumes from 


Arabia; and teas, ſugars, camphire, quickſilver, and 
toys, from China. The capital of the province is 


Amadabat, which flands in a moſt delightful plain, 


and including its ſuburbs, is 4 miles in length. The 
Engliſh have a factory in the middle of the town, and 


the Dutch another in the great ſtrect, both having 


their warehouſes filled with rich Indian goods. The 
city, Din, ſtands on an iſland in the Gulf of Cam- 

baia, ſeparated from the continent by a narrow chan- 
nel. The Portugueſe poſſeſſed themſelves of it in 1515. 


and though its fituation renders it ſtrong by nature, 


they added to it all the advantages of art. It is one 
of the beſt built and ſtrongeſt cities of India, and had 


its ancient commerce remains, .the greateſt part of it 
being removed to Surat; and what little is ſtill in 
the hands of the Portugneſe, is carried on under the 
protection of Gentoo colours, which they think ſafer 
than under the flag of Portugal, formeriy fo much re- 
ſpected in thoſe ſeas. The groſs of the inhabitants 
are Banians, to the number of about 40,000, but few 
of them are rich, the inſolence of the Portugueſe "Pp 
ing but little reliſhed by ftrangers of property. The 
king of Portugal, betwixt cuſtoms and poll-money, 
draws from hence about L. 18, 00 per annum; but 
were the iſland in the hands of a more induſtrious na- 
tion, it might be made the beſt mart town in India, 

for a trade by the Indus. | 
Cambaia is at lcaft two leagues in circumference, 
and ſurrounded with a brick wall. which has towers 


kttle afliflance. 


| at proper diſtances, and a large old caftle. 


once a very flouriſhing trade, but at preſent little of 
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MALABAR COAST, 
— — Decan, Balagate, and Cawara. 


TT - Lat. N. | Lon. E. 2 i r 
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Ar. Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, c. 

Theſe provinces are abundantly fruitful, and for the 
moſt part enjoy a pure and healthy air. The kingdom 
of Viſapour was added to the empire of Indoſtan in 
1685, and is now governed by a viceroy, who keeps 
his court at the capital, Viſapour, a city 12 miles in 
circumference, furrounded by very high walls and a 
broad ditch. Aurengabad, capital of Balagate, is alſo 
2 Erge city, very populous, and has a conſiderable 
trade. The Portugueſe have a factory at Daman de- 
pendent upon Goa. They took the place in 1535, and 
having loſt it, they retook it in 1559, and have ſince 
made it fo ſtrong, that all attempts on the part of the 
Mogul to regain it have been fruitleſs. It is built in 
the Italian taſte, and is about 2 miles in circumference. 
There are ſeveral villages and iſlands belonging to it, 
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wiſe belongs to Portugal ; it is a fortified city, about 
2 miles in circumference. It has no great trade, tho 


dolent country gentlemen, who ſpend their lives in 
the Portugneſe dominions in India, fituated in an 


rounded with a falt-water river. which diſembogues it- 
ſelf into the ocean by two channels, and forms a very 


commodious harbour, capable of receiving ſhips of the 
| largeſt ſize. The ſhore next the river is ſtudded with 
| beautiful ſtructures, as churches, caſtles, and gentle. 


men's ſeats. The houſes of the city are large, and have 
a fine appearance on the outſide, but within they are 


| but iadifferently furniſhed. The cathedral is large, and 
there are beſides, 27 churches and convents, an hoſpi- 


tal, and a houſe of inquiſition. St. Roch's monaſtery 


large handſome college, pleaſantly ſituated. Their 
church is rich in ornaments and plate, with gilded 


on the walls. The viceroy's palace is over one of the 


city gates, which leads to a ſpacious ſtreet half a mile 


in length, containing ſhops richly ſtocked with filk, 
porcelain, and other valuable commodities, and termi- 


market-place is about an acre ſquare, in which are ſold 


about it, the produce and manufactures of the whole 
known world. The eſtabliſhed religion is the Romiſh, 
-enforced by all the terror of the inquiſition : but many 


try, which gives life and motion to the place. The 
city and ſuperiorities extend about 20 miles along the 
coaſt, and 15 within land, where at leaſt 30, ooo monks 


bours of the poor laity. 
in poſſeſſion of Goa ſince the year 1508. Cochin 
was built by the Portugueſe; but the Dutch, aſſiſted 
by the neighbouring princes, took it in 1662. It is 
remarkable for having been the ſeat of a Jewiſh go- 


their numbers be greatly decreaſed. 


20 miles in circumference, and with the winding of 


the other iſlands along the continent, forms one of 


which pay tribute to the Portugueſe, Baſſaim like. 
its fituation is ſufficiently encouraging, for moſt of its 
riches lie buried in the churches. or engroſſed by in. 


eaſe, pride, and luxury, without troubling themſelves ; 
| about trade or any thing elſe. Goa is the capital of 


iſland 12 miles long and fix broad. The iſland is ſur. 


is a magnificent ftruQure, and the dominicans have a 


pillars, and the martyrology of their order painted 


nated by a beautiful church called Miſericordia. The 


moſt of the produce of that country; and in the ſhops 
Gentoos are tolerated becauſe of their ſpirit for induſ- 


and churchmen live idly and luxuriouſly on the la- | 
The Portugueſe have been 


vernment, and where they ſtill have a ſynagogue, tho” 


Bombay is an iſland on the coaſt of Decan, about. 


I N D O 
the neſt bays in the world: 11 1 is admirably ſituat- 


ed for being the center of commerce between the 


Malabar coaſt, the Gulf of Perſia, the Red Sea, and | 
all the trade on that ſide of the great Indian penin- | 
ſula, and the northern parts adjoining to it, which 
are thereforè properly ſubordinate to the preſidency 
of Bombay. Though this iſland lies within the tro- 
pics, neither the heat nor the cold is intolerable to a 
European conſtitution, if proper care be taken to 


avoid too violent exerciſe, to live upon a light diet, 


and not to be much expoſed to the ſun in the hot 


| ſeaſon, or to the dews in the night. 'The capital, 


which is alſo of the ſame name, has a caſtle, a regu- 


lar quadrangle, well built of ſtrong hard ſtone, and 


i; alſo ſurrounded by a wall and a ditch, into which 
vater may be admitted at pleaſure, by letting in the 


ſea, ſo that it is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt places 


in all the company's Eaſt Indian poſſeſſions. At pro- 
per diſtances round the iſland are ſeveral ſmall out- 
poſts, the principal of which is the fort of Mahim. 


The Engliſh church is neat, commodious, and airy, 


and large enough to contain all the Engliſh who re- 


fide there. The houſes of the Engliſh inhabitants 
have but a ground floor, their offices being arranged 
in a court, both before and behind them. Few of 
them have glaſs windows, the ſaſhes being generally 
paned with a kind of tranſparent oyſter ſhells, which 
have the ſingular property of tranſmitting light e- 
nough without the violence of its glare. The floor- 


ing is a kind of ſtucco made of burnt ſhells, which 
when well tempered, is extremely hard and durable, and 


may be poliſhed ſo as to ſerve the purpoſe of a mir- 
tor. Moſt of the beſt houſes are within the walls, 


which do not extend above a mile in circumference. 


The houſes and pagodas of the Gentoos are mean 


and ill contrived, admitting light only by the door of 
their pagodas, becauſe they think darkneſs inſpires a 
religious reverence. This iſland was annexed to the 
Britiſh crown by Charles II. who obtained it from 
his Portugueſe majeſty, on his marriage with the in- 
fanta, and afterwards gave it in a preſent to the Eaſt 


India company. It was then, as it is now, divided 


Into three Roman catholic pariſhes, Bombay, Ma- 
him, and Salvacam, of which, prieſts of any nation 


but Portugal, may be paſtors. Moſt of the landhold- 


ers are popiſh Meſtizos and Canarins, and the reſidue, 
Moors, Gentoos, and Perſians. The land is chiefly em- 
ployed in groves of cocoa, rice-fields, and onion 


grounds, and the right of inheritance is regulated ac- 
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| cording to the reſpective laws and cuſtoms of the re- | 


ligion of the different proprietors. 

| Beſides the ſuperiority, the company have acquired 
a a conſiderable eſtate in land by purchaſes, conſiſca- 
tions, and ſeizures for debt. The government is en- 
tirely Engliſh, ſubordinate to the directors of the Eaſt 
India company, who by commiſſion appoint a preſi- 
dent, to whom is joined a council of nine perſons, 
who, however, are ſeldom on the ſpot altogether at 
the ſame time, being ſeparately employed as chiefs of 
the ſeveral factories ſubordinate to the preſident. 
The preſident has alſo the government and direction 
of the military and marine force, conſiſting of rey- 
nols, who are deſerters from the European ſettlers 
in India; topaſſes, who are a mixed breed of the na- 
tives and Portugueſe; and ſepoys, who are native 
Indians. Theſe laſt are armed in their country man- 
ner, with ſword and target, and wear the Ind:an dreſs, 
viz. the turban, veſt, and long drawers. Nothing has 
contributed more to the proſperity and populatioa 
of this iſland, than the mildneſs of the goveramect 
and freedom of conſcience, eſpecially when contraſted 


with the tyranny and bigottry of the Portugueſe, 


whoſe unchriſtian zeal has not only rendered them 


odious, but given bad impreſſions of the Chriſtian re- 


| ligion to the natives. 


Of the iſlands near Bombay, are Butchers Iſland, 
ſubje& to the Engliſh, who have a ſmall fort therc, 
with an enſign's command. Tt is only about two miles 
long, and no where above one broad. Elephanta, 
which lies two miles beyond Butchers, conſiſts of 
one entire hill about three miles in circumference. At 
the foot of the hill, cear the landing-place, there is 
the figure of an elephant, cut out of a white lone, 
about 7 feet high: and about half way up the hill, 5 


large cave into which there are two paſſages, the roof 


being ſupported by maſly pillars hewn out of thr ſo- 
lid rock, and curiouſly carved. They are from 12 to 
15 feet high. Among other repreſentations, tacre is 
a very ſtriking one of Solomon's deciſion with reſpsct 
to the child claimed by two women. It belongs to 
the Portugueſe, who uſe it as the Engliſh do the 


iſland of Butchers, only for grazing cattle. Salſetta, 


which lies ſouth of Bombay, and is 26 miles in length, 
and at a medium 9 in breadth. It is well watered, 
and the ſoil exceedingly fruitful in rice, and beſides, 
capable of bearing every produce within the tropics. 
This iſland ought to have been delivered up at the 
ſame time with Bombay, but the Portugueſe made 
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fome pretedor tor crndiog i it, and ave now — 
themſelves by the Marattas. The tide ebbs fo mach 
there, that it is fordable all the way from pron, 

 Salfetta, which is at leaſt 8 miles. 
: The Marattas are 2 people who inhabit great part 
of the country bordering upon Bombay. They are a 
powerful tribe of Indian Gentoos, ſubject to the mar- 
rajah, who is their king or chicf. In general, they 
are ſtraight and clean limbed, and their complexions 
are of all ſhades, from black to light brown, but dark- 
er the nearer the ſea. Their women are generally 
very handſome, while the bloom of life continues, but 
the charms of youth ſeldom outlive 30. The men 
are equally bred to agriculture and arms, and have ex- 
- tended: their dominions by the ſword ; for, having 
learned the art of war from European deſerters, they 
can form regular fieges, although their excellency lies 
in ſudden excurſions. Their horſes, on-which they 
principally rely, are ſmall, but hardy and ſure footed. 
They have muſkets among them, but few good ones, 
their chief dependence being on the ſword and tar- 
get. Their ſwords are of an admirable temper, and 
their targets are quite round, riſing in the middle al- 


| moſt to a point : They are hard, ſmooth, light, and | 


well varniſhed, inſomuch, that they will turn a muſket 
ball at a moderate diſtance. Among them are alſo 
many excellent archers and lingers. A little rice, 
and a leathern flaſk for water, is all the provifion they 
require for their expeditions, which they perform with 
amazing rapidity. In their appearance they affet 
| the greateſt poverty, for fear of attracting the eyes of 
their rapacious government, which fticks at nothing, 
nor ſpares any rank or condition to enrich the trea- 
ſury. The mar- rajah uſually keeps his court, or more 
properly his head- quarters, at a fort called Rarec, in 
the mountains of Decan, ſaid to be the moſt impreg- 
nable in the world: at any rate, a ſmall number of 
men could defend it againſt a great army, as all the 
paſſes and deſiles leading to it through the mountains 
are extremely rugged and narrow. Theſe people, 
time immemorial, have had fettlements in the north 
of Delly, great part of which they ſtill poſſeſs, though 
vaſt numbers were obliged to leave them, during the 
war with Aurengzebe. Since that period, they have 
been engaged in continual wars with the Moguls, 
Subahs, and Nabobs, and though they have made in- 
numerable treaties of peace, they obſerved them no 
longer than they found their account in breaking them. 
In ſhort, they are deſtructire enemies and unſervice- 
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able friends, who ruin their enemics by plundering 
and laying waſte their country, aud opprefs their al. - 
lies by „ en — who think they come 


their ravages in war. 


MIDDLE PROT7INCES, viz. 


Labor, Atockh, Banki 75 Caſbmire, Hendowns, Fencapore, Bands, | 
Aſner, Delly, Agra, Gualcor, Narver, wet ny Berar, 


and Candiſb. 

77 Towns. © [ Tar N. | Z | Rivers. 
— . .. .... 
Caſhmire 35 075 35 | Tchinas 
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Atock | 32 45 | 72 1 | Indus 
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— ” TI mW 
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Ratipore 24 1077 32 

Sadura | 24 12 7 50 
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Sunonarra T 

Chitor | | 22. $6136 #7 
Brampour 21 10| 75 46 

Badur a6 12176 34 

Pala : gn "© JF ©1 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufafures, Sc. 
Theſe northern provinces may be juſtly called the 
Paradiſe of India, there being ſcarce any in-the world 
where the air is more temperate and ſalubrious, or 


l. 
ne 


e 
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chere the ſoil is more productive of every thing that 
renders life comfortable and delightful. The moun- 


try may be ſaid to flow with milk and honey. The 


nals, intermixed with towns and villages, and diverſi- 
fied with groves, meadows, fields of rice, corn, pulſe, 
' hemp, ſaffron, &c. 


_ wool, which is finer than the beſt Spaniſh, or of wild 


rich ſoil is Joſt for want of cultivation. 


lent breed of horſes. Its capital, which is alſo the me- 
tropolis of Indoſtan, is alſo called Delly, and before it 
was plundered by Konli Kan, was certainly the richeſt 
city in the world. It is ſtill large and populous, being 


omrahs and other great men, are built of ſtone in a 
magnificent manner. They ſtand upon the banks of | 


large area extends between the town and the palace, 


tains which border this large plain, are of a.middling 
height, clothed with greea trees or paſture, and co- 
vered with cattle of all ſorts, and game of various kinds. | 
The woods alſo abound with bees, ſo that this coun- 


inhabitants bring the ſtreams from the mountains, in- 
to their rice-fields, &c. ſo that the whole country re- 
ſembles a garden of ever-greens, interſected with ca- 


The inhabitants are ſaid to be 
the poſterity of thoſe Jews who were tranſported by 
Salmanazar, and are more active and ingenious than 
the native Indians. They have good carpenters among 
them, and they excel in varniſhing ; but their prin- 
cipal manufacture is a {tuff called Chales, made of their 


goats hair, which they have from Thibet. 

Delly produces abundanee of wheat, rice, ſugar, 
indigo, and fruit of all ſorts, but in many places the 
The beaſts 
peculiar to this province are camels, dromedaries, 
mules, aſſes, elephants, elks, rhinoceroſes, oxen, buf- 
faloes, ſtags, lions, tygers, panthers, &c. and an excel- 


at leaſt 10 miles in circumference. Porus, who fought 
with Alexander the Great, is ſuppoſed to have kept 


his court here, though the ancient metropolis of the | 
kingdom was Agra, capital of a province of the ſame 
name. It ſtands in the midſt of a ſandy plain, which 


adds greatly to the heat of the climate. It is 7 or 8 
miles in length, but not fo much in breadth. No part 
of it is fortified but the palace. The palaces of the 


the Gemma, which runs the whole length of the city, 
and have large gardens adjoining to them ; but the 
reſt of the houſes are mean buildings. However, the 


great number of moſques, caravanſaries, large ſquares, | 
baths, and reſervoirs of water, intermixed with trees and | 


gardens, give the whole an agreeable appearance. A 


where the rajahs draw up the raſhboots, when they 


n 3 


in their turn, with 15 or 20 thouſand men. The 


palace ſtands by the ſide of the river, in the form of 


a creſcent, and is 3 or 4 leagues in circumference. It 
is fortified with a high ftone wall, which refle&s a 
luftre like poliſhed marble, when the ſun ſhines on it. 
Within the firſt gate there is a handſome broad ſtone 
walk, with canals running along the fides, and beyond 
it a large ſquare, where the Mahometan guards are 
drawn up. The haram, in which there are at leaſt 1000 
women, with their eunuchs and ſlaves, gardens, canals, 
parks, and whatever elſe can render it delightful, takes 
up a conſiderable part of the incloſure. This city, 
during the reſidence of the court, is full of people, but 
when it moves, moſt of them move with it. 


11 
Comprebending Seba, Gor, Pitan, Patna, Jeſuat, R olas. and * 


 Towas. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers. 
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Decca „ © & "IP! is ab Branch Ganges 


Arr, Soil, Produce, Tr ade, be e. 
The provinces towards the north are mountainous, 
but the air is ſufficiently healthy. In the province of 
Siam, the Ganges paſſes through a rock, in the form 


mount the Mogul's guard, which they do every week | of a cow's head, which is worſhipped by the Indians, 


$40 


who come hither daily in multitudes to bathe, and per- 
form their devotions. 'The inhabitants of theſe pro- 
vinces, excepting in the towns, wander about like the 
Arabs after their cattle, and like them, are alſo free- 


by digging deep pits in the ground, which they line 
with brick, to prevent the falling in of the earth, and 
then extract the gold from the earth, by waſhing it 
in large bowls. Its capital, Patna, is ſaid to be large, 
but the houſes only earthen huts, thatched with ſtraw. 
They trade to Bengal, and other parts of the Indies, 
in cotton, cloth, ſugar, opium, &c. The Dutch have 
a houſe in Pataa, for their ſaltpetre trade, which they 
reſine at a village above it. Like the Nile, the Gan- 


ges overflows its banks during the rainy ſeaſon, and. 
the country on each fide is greatly infeſted with cro- | 


codiles, ſerpents, lions, and other noxious animals. 
The province of Bengal is ſaid to be one of the 
richeſt in the world, producing vaſt quantities of rice, 
arhich they export to the Moluccas, Sumatra, the 
coaſt of Malabar, and Coromandel; alſo large quan- 
tities of ſugar, with which it ſupplies Golconda, Car- 
nate, Arabia, Meſopotamia, and Perfia ; with ſpices, 
cottons, ſilks, canes, &c. which are ſent over all In- 
doſtan, and tranſported to Europe. 
| Fort William, a factory belonging to the Legi 
at Calcutta, was firſt erected in the form of an irre- 
gular tætragon of brick and mortar, but the town is 
built without order or regularity. The governor's 
houſe is within the fort, a regular piece of architec- 
ture. There are alſo convenient lodgings for the fac- 
tors and writers, ſtorehouſes for the company's goods, 
magazines for ammunition, a church, and an hoſpital. 
The governor has an excellent garden and fiſh-pond, 
and moſt of the inhabitants that can afford it, have the 
ſame advantages. On the other ſide of the river, are 


» 


docks for repairing the fhips? bottoms, and a garden | 


belonging to the Armenians. The garriſon, which 
conſiſts of 3 or 4 hundred ſoldiers is uſually employed 
in conveying the company's fleet from Patna with 
their ſaltpetre, piece goods, raw filk, and opium. The 
town 1s governed by a mayor and aldermen. Provi- 
ſions and clothing are exceedingly cheap, but the place 
is not very healthy, eſpecially after the floods retire. 
The Engliſh removed their factory from Ougley to 
Calcutta. Ovgicy is a large town, extending above 
two miles along the banks of the river, and carries on 
a conſiderable trade in all the commodities of Bengal, 
aFording annually rich cargoes for 50 or Go ſhips, 


ing towns. 


INDOSTAN. 


| beſides what is tranſported by land to the neighbour. 


COROMANDEL, 
| | | Comprebending Orixa, Golconda, Beſnager, Madura, and Tanjeur. 
booters. In the province of Patna, they find gold IE Wende Wy = apa 
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Towns, | Lat. N. [ Ton. E. | Rivers. 
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Ar, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufaurer, Se. 
Orixa is fertile, particularly in rice, and the na 
tives manuſacture large quantities of cotton cloth, 
aud cloth of an herb. which being mixed with filk. 
makes an excellent durable tuff. Golconda abounds 
vith cattle, ſheep, poultry, and all the neceſſaries of 
life. It has alſo many lakes well ſtocked with fiſh, and 
among others, a delicious kind of ſmelt that has only 
one bone in the middle. It alſo produces indigo, be- 
20ar, iron, feel, diamonds, and precious ſtones of ſe- 
reral kinds. Beſnager produces rice, and plenty of 
pepper and the inhabitants are more civilized than 
their netghbours. 
rery fertile, but they have large manufactures of ca- 
licoes and chints, and a valuable pearl fiſhery. Ma- 
draſs, or Fort St. George, is defended by a quadrangu- 
lr fort, each fide of which is 100 yards, with four 
baftions built of iron-ſtone. In the middle of the 
fort ſtands the governor's palace, which has apart- | 
ments for the company's ſervants. The town is di- 
rided into two parts, called the White Town, where 
the Europeans reſide, and the Black Town, to the 
rorthward, inhabited by Portugueſe, Armenians, | 
Jews, and natives, which together may contain about 
$0,000 inhabitants. The buildings are of brick, and 
ſereral of the houſes are two ſtories high. The roofs 
are flat, and covered with a plaſter made of ſea ſhells, 
which no rain can penetrate, a and being ſecured with 
battlements, they take the air on them morning and 
_ erening. The governor extends his juriſdiction along 
the coaſt of Coromandel, and weſtern coaft of Suma- 
tra. The trade carried on from this place, extends to 


al the ports eaft of the Cape of Good Hope, but the 


brgeft ſhips uſe the Mocha, Perſia, and Surat mark- 
tts, with Bengal and Chineſe commodities, aud touch 
on their voyage at the Malabar coaſt, to take in pep- 
per, cocoa, drugs, &c. The European goods in re 
queſt here are wines, beer, ale, cyder, cheeſe, gold 
and filver-Jace, ſtockings, lead, flint-ware, looking- 
glafſes, Ke. At a little diſtance from Madraſs, the 
nabob of Arcot has a moſt delightful villa built in 
the Indian taſte, ſupported by pillars inſtead of walls. 
| Subordinate to the factory at Madraſs, the com- 
pany have another at St David's, defended alſo by a 
tot. It is confidered as a place of very great conſe 
quence to the company: great quantities of calicoes, 
muſſins, chints, &c. are manufactured there. 

Near the mouth of the Collara, in Tanjour, the 
company have another ſettlement, with a fort called 
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The ſouthern provinces are naÞ: 


I within half a league of it. 


1 


34 
Derorotah, granted chem by the kiog of Tanjour. 
Ou the other fide of he peninſula, at Tellicherry, An- 
jongo, and the harbour of Carwan, the compauy - 
have alſo faQtorics, where they purchaſe opium, pep- 
per, cinnamon, chean, &c. That at Carwan ftands 
on a very comm-dious bay, and is ſurrounded with 
very fertile vallies, producing plenty of corn and pep- 
per, and faciug a ſmall iſland, which has plenty of 
various kinds of game. In the woods on the moun- 
tains, are deer, el ks. wolves. tygers, monkies, &c. 

The capital of tue French ſettlements in India is 
Pondicherry, a large handſome town, with regular 
ects, the principal of which is not leſs than half a 
lag in gength. It is ſurrounded by a wall, and has 
6 gates, 10 or I1 baſtions. and excluſive of bombs, 
| mortars, & c. upwards of 400 cannon mounted. 
ſtands upon low ground, and veſſels cannot anchor 
The principal buildings 
are the governor's palace, the Jeſuits” houſe, and an 
elegant ſtructure in the company's garden. Of all the 
inhabitants, the Gentoos are the moſt induſtrious in 
their reſpective profeſſions, and alſo in the culture of 
rice, which is their principal ſubfiſtence 4 whilſt, on 
the other hand, an equal degree of indolence arreſts 
all the faculties of the Mahometans, and ſeems to be 
peculiar to the profeſſion every where elſe. 

Kalicar is an ancient city and ſettlement belong- 
ing to the French, containing about 700 houſes, and 
5000 or 6000 inhabitants. Chanderagore, on the 
banks of the. Ganges, has alſo a French factory, where 
they have large manufactures of handkerchiefs and 
ſtripped muſlins. Tranquebar is claimed by the 
Danes, who purchaſed it from the king of Tanjour 
in 1621. Its ſtreets are wide, and on each ſide are 
lined with a pavement of brick. The houſes are of 
brick and ſtone, and have only the ground floor. Ihe 
Daniſh miſſionaries have à congregation here, which 
ſtill increaſes, though the Roman catholic miſſionaries 
exert their utmoſt to keep it down. They have alſo 
a ſchool, where young people are taught to read and 
write, and inſtructed in the principles of the proteſt- 
ant faith. They have alſo a printing-office, and a | 
 paper-mill. The town contains about 5000 in abi- 
tants, and has a fine appearance from the ſea. 

The firſt ſettlements on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
were made near the ſhore, ſome by force, and others 
with conſent of the ſovereign of the' place. Ihe 
ſeveral manufactures of the country firſt ſuggeſtec to 


the Europeans the idea of eſtabliſhing theie ſcttle- 


E 
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daries, till the coloniſts increaing in power and 1n- 
fluence, walls and other fortifications were raiſed for 
their defence. Almoſt the whole trade of the coaſt is 
now in the hands of Europeans. whs are alio corfi- 

derable proprietors of land; but the extent of the 


Europeau poſſeſions in India katk not yet been exact - 


iy aſcertained. The Dutch have ſeveral faftories on 
this coaſt, as well as on the coaſt of Malabar. 


IN D 0 8 * AN. 
ments. Hedges of thorny plants were the Grit boun- | 


The Engliſh have factories at Petapoli and Gale. 


tour ; at the former of which places, their printed and 


dyed ſtuffs are much eſteemed. Negapatan fell into 
the hands of the Engliſh, after the rupture with the 
Dutch. wag 
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OF INDOSTAN 


Tais country, like Arabia, bas preſerved its origi- 
nal name, India, fince it was fark known ; a name, 
which it derives either from the river Indus, or the 
| Hindoos, a people who live between the Indus and 
the Ganges, ſaid to be the aborigines. The prinei- 
pal mountains are thoſe of Cancafus, which ſeparate 
India from Uſvec Tartary on the north; thoſe of 
Nagracut, which divide India from Tartarian Thi- 
bet; and the mountains of Baligate, which run thro” 
the middle of India, from north to ſouth, and in ſome 
places riſe ſo high as to ſtop the periodical wind cal- 
| Jed the Weſtern Monſoon, and the rains attending it, 
for more than a month; for fo long do they ſet in on 
the coaſt of Malabar before they are felt on that of 
Coromandel. 
and Cambaia, and the moſt remarkable flrait, Ra- 
manakoul, between the ſouth of India, and the iſland 
Ceylon. The principal rivers are the Indus and the 
Ganges, which have their ſource in the mountains of 
Caucaſus, and run each a courſe of near 3000 miles. 


'Fhe firſt accounts we have of India, is from Alex- 


ander's invaſion, about 300 years before the Chriſtian 
æra; but that expedition was ſo rapid, that we learn 
nothing from it, further than it was then rery popu- 
Tous, and ſubject to government. The Romans never 
carried their arms beyond Perſia, fo that hiftory is 
ſilent with reſpect to the revolutions of Indoſtan, un- 
til the age of Tamerlane, who made himſelf maſter 
of this country, and the greateſt part of all Aſia, about 
the year 1400; at which time, it ſeems to have been 


divided into a number of petty forcreigaties. Tamer- 


The chief bays are thoſe of Bengal | 


IN-GENERA L. 


Jane's fuccefſors have filed the throne. of Indoſtau 
ever fince, though they have often met with diſturb. 


ance, owing partly to their own imprudence, and 


partly to the ambition of others. Shah Alem, the 
cotemporary of Kanh Khan, was taken priſoner by 


him, his capital and palace plundered, and the coun- 
try laid under heavy contributions ; befides, he obliged 
him to give up all the lands to the weſt of the Indus 


and the Attock, comprehending many rich principa- 


ties little inferior in value to the crown of Perſia 
itfelf. Upon the retreat of Kouli Khan, who left 
the emperor in poſſeſſion of his dignity, the Patans 
invaded his dominions, but were repelled for that time 
by the bravery of the prince, a youth of 18. In the 
mean time, the emperor was ſtrangled by his vizicr; 
but the prince, upon his return, being informed of 
what had paſſed, ated his part fo well in a courſe of 
well timed diſſimulation, that the conſpirators were 
all put to death, and he was himſelf recognized em- 
peror, but was ſoon after driven from his throne by 
3 freſh invaſion of Patans and Marattas. According 
to the lateſt accounts, the imperial dignity of Indoſ- 
tan 15 inveſted in Shah Zadah, who is univerſally ac- 
«nowledged to be the true heir of the Tamerlane line; 
but his power is palt its grand climateric, and he de- 
pends upon the power of the Engliſh to ſupport him, 
whoſe intereſt it is, as he is undoubtedly their beſt 
legal guarantee. Of the Indian princes of the Ta- 


merlane line, there were ſome who did not diſgrace 


their author. Aurengzebe, in particular, ſet a ſhining 
example to Chriſtian princes, of ſobricty and modera- | 


all the faculties of his mind, being even then in their 
_ diſpoſitions, who knew how to cultivate the arts of 
peace and war. He rebuilt the city of Delly, enlarged 


500 miles, for which he is entitled to the tribute of 


are Pagans, though their governors are Mahometans, 


any thing they ſee. 


corpulent, with long black hair and black eyes. The 
women are ſtraight, walk gracefully, and have good 


beef, and fiſh without ſcales. 


now than a little mental arithmetic and aftrology, in 

| little of anatomy, but the Bramins are ſaid to poſ- 
lels many valuable ſecrets in natural philoſophy, which 
they have acquired by their ftudious and contempla- 


Cate, were the Europeans not too much engaged in 


is the Perſian, and the learned language the Arabic. 


- peculiar to themſelves, called the Hanſeret, in which 


ſubjects. They perhaps had not ſenſe enough to diſ- 
cover his merit, but that does not leſſen it. He heard 
the complaints of his ſubjects ĩ in perſon, added many 
large kingdoms to his dominions, and lived without 
contracting any diſtemper, notwithſtanding all his 
toils in peace and in war, till he was 90 years of age; 


full vigour. Akebar was another prince of excellent 


Agra, promoted commerce, and planted the fine ave- 
nue of trees from Agra to Lahor, which extends near 


thanks from every traveller. ; 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants of Indoſtan 


and are men of ſuch ingenuity, that they will imitate 
They are ſober, obliging, of a 
good addreſs, an even temper, and great enemies to 
contention. The chints imported by us, are painted 
by the common people, and the carpenters can make 
a model of an Engliſh ſhip, as if they had been bred 
ſhip-carpenters, and they are very quick at caſting up 
accounts, They are generally middle fized, ſeldom 


features. The Banians live upon rice, herbs, and fruit, 
but the reſt of the Pagans make no exception, but to 


Although it is generally believed that the ſciences 
originated in India, they know nothing more of them 


waich they pretend to be great adepts. They know 


tive turn, and which they would perhaps communi- 


raiſing fortunes, to have much curiofity about theſe 
things, however eſſential. They know the uſe of 
ſimples, and apply them with ſucceſs, and to amuſe 
the common people, pretend that * cure all diſ- 
eaſes by charms. | 

The language of the rn about the court, 
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the Vedbam, Sbaſter, 2nd other books of their Be 


are written. | 
The Gentoos, in 33 are moſt tenacious of 

their religion and cuftoms, and yet give an unbounded 

toleration to ſuch as differ from them in either. It 


is a fundamental tenet with them, that a diverſity of 


modes of worſhip is agreeable to the God of the uni- 
verſe, and that all prayers are acceptable that are put 
up in fincerity ; the true univerfal religion being that 
of the heart, the ontward forms thereof are in them 


| ſelves indifferent, and all change of religion danger- 


ales every good man is fure to be ſaved in his . 
They have a particular veneration for all ani- 
2 from a perſuaſion, that departed ſouls animate 


them, the Metamſychoſis of Pythagoras being be- 


lieved in its full extent by them. The Bramins teach 
that there is but one God, mfinitely perfect, who 
has exiited from all eternity, but that he created three 
ſubordinate deities, viz. Brama, to whom he gave the 
power of creation; Wiſtnow, that of preſervation; and 
Routeren, that of deftroying. But the wiſer Indians 
aſcribe all to the firſt cauſe, who by theſe ſeveral 
ways has manifeſted himfelf to the world. The pa- 
godas of the Gentoos are ſtupendous, but diſguſt ful 
ſtone buildings erected in every , under the 
tuition of the Bramins. 

The people of Indoſtan are governed by no writ- | 
ten laws, and in the courts of juſtice they are directed 
by precedents. In their great towns, and the country 
around them, the Mahometan inſtitutes only prevail. 
The empire is hereditary, and the emperor is heir on- 
ly of his own officers. His power is ſo deſpotic, that 
he has the ſovereign diſpoſal of the lives and fortunes 
of all bis ſubjects. His will in all queſtions is their 


death. At his command alone,” the great lords are 
executed, and their fiefs, lands, and poſts, taken from 
them. The principal officers about his court, are the 


grand vizier or prime miniſter, the treaſurer, the chief 


of the eunuchs, the great maſter of the wardrobe, the 
ſecretary of ſtate, and the general of the elephants. No 
prince or earth appears with more magnificence tan 
the Great Mogul, to ſupport which, he has a revenue 
of 40 or 50 millions ſterling, ariſing from the produce 
of ſoil, be being proprietor as well as ſovereign ; du- 
ties and cuſtoms on merchandiſe, forfeitures, and eſ- © 


The Indians have a great variety of languages, and |-cheats ; preſents from the governors, and the produce 
the Bramins, the chief ſect of the Gentoos, have one 


of the diamond mines of Golconda. The Mogul's 


forces have been computed to amount to 300,008 


only law, no perſon daring to diſpute it on pain of 


1 
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| Feria, Arabia, &c. 


horſe, befides the forces of the rajahs, who are obliged 


to attend him with all their troops When he marches 
at the head of his army, or goes upon any party of 
pleaſure, he is al as accompanied with 10, ooo men, 
and about ico elephants, with houfings of velvet and 
brocade. In his retinue he has alſo the great officers | 
of his court, who are followed by 5 or 6 hundred ele- 
phants, camels, or chariots, loaded with baggage. The 


5 emperor Either rides on a fine Perſian horſe, is drawn 


in a chariot by white oxen, or carried by men in a 
ſplendid palanquin. The ſons of the Mogul have the 


title of Sultans, and the daughters of Sukanas. The 
viceroys are called Nabobs, the next degree to whom 
hatbh the title of Khan. The military lords are called 


Omrahs, and one who has been a general, is called 


Mirza. The Mogul has feldom above four wives, 


but he has above 1coo concubines. His firſt fon, by 


any of the wives, is heir apparent, but the longeſt 


ſword often decides it. 
With reſpe& to the population of India, it has 


been computed that there are at leaſt 100 millions of 


native Indians, and 10 millions of Mahometans from 
Zu , who are alſo 


now increaſing there. 
Of all the animals in India, the oxen 1 to be 


the moſt uſeful. They ſerve both for draught and 


carriage, and are ſometimes ſnod. They are ſmall 


but run ſo well, that they will carry a man 30 


miles a-day. For the greater ſafety of their rid- 


ers, their horns are cut ſhort. Camels are alſo uſed 


for carriage, but leſs frequently, becauſe in ſlippery 
places they do not tread fo fure; but they ſeem de- 


| figned by nature for theſe parched elimes, for they 


will travel ſeveral days ſucceſſively over hot burning 


lands without water. The elephants of India, when 


full grown, are 12 of 15 feet high, but when broke, 


are extremely tractable. They walk 5 miles an hour, 
es tread ſo ſure, as never to ſtumble They know 


the voice of their keepers, and underftand them both 


by their figns and words. They have alſo buffalocs, | 


aſſes, ſheep of different kinds, goats, and hogs, which 
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laſt are much eſteemed. There are great numbers of 
antelopes, deer, and hares, which, and every other 
kind of game, any body is at liberty to Kill. There 
are alſo lions, tygers, leopards, wolves, monkicz, and 
jackalks, a fierce little creature called a Shoegaale, 
moſt of which are uſed in hunting, as well as dogs. 
They have here plenty of all kinds of paultry, but 
their fleſh is lean and dry. Vultures are common and 
perfectly tame, owing to their being fed by the Bas 
nians. This country would be a paradiſe, were it not 
for the multitude of troubleſome inſects and reptileg® 
that infeſt it. When an European firſt comes to kad, 
the moſchettoes, or gnats, immediately ſcize upon 
him, and in one night's time, his face will be ſeclled 
immoderately. During the rain, frogs and toads mul 
tiply prodigiouſly, and grow to a conſiderable fize. 
The rats are alſo very large, and ſo impudent, that 
they will hardly give way to a man The moſt dan- 
gerous, however, of all the venomous creatures, are 
the ſcorpions, centipedes, and ſerpents, of which there 
is a great variety. The Indian ſeas abound with vaſt 
ſhoals of fiſh, but they are much infeſted with fharks, 
as the river Ganges is with crocodiles. The Indians 
make but indifferent ſoldiers, for they are quite un- 
acquainted with the advantages of diſcipline, and their 
infantry are kept upon too low a footing ; and though 
their cavalry will engage, when fire arms are out of 
the queſtion, yet they keep as far out of reach of the! 
guns as poſſible, Not to ſave themſelves, but their hor 
fes. The retention of their ancient cuſtoms alſo gives 
an enemy many advantages. Their general appears 
in great ſtate, mounted on an elephant, and being moſt 
conſpicuous, is eaſy made a principal object to ſhoot 
at, and his fall is no ſooner announced, than defpair 
inſtantly ſeizes them. But to ſave their leader from 
being the only object, they now dreſs up others ia a 
fimilar manner, by which means, it becomes more dif 
ficult to diſtinguiſh the true one. They have alſs 
been often ſurpriſed by the Europeans, while fait a 
ffeep, a ſituation, they bring apa themſelves by ſo- 


| Poriferous drugs. 
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Eerzxos from 10 to 30 N. and from 920 to 109 
E; bounded by Lartary, N; by China and the Chi- 
Sea, E.; by the ſame fea and the ſtraits of 
, S.;; and by the Bay of Bengal and Hither 
* * —ͤ—k above 1,000,000 ſquare 
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.d Prodce, Trade, Mannfa#nres, Oe. 
Theſe countries are but very little known to the 
Earopeans ; and till the laſt century, that Acham was 
exaquered by Aurengzebe, the people of Indoſt an were 
= ignorant of them. The kingdom of Acham lies | 
between the Ganges and the lake of Chiamay, and 
produces every thing neceffary for the ſubſiſtence of 
man. It abounds in mines of gold, filver, iron, and 
' Jad. "Theſe the king has reſerved to himſelf, and 
works them by flaves, which he purchaſes from his | 
neighbours The proceeds of theſe mines conſtitute all | 
his revenue, ſo that the inhabitants pay no taxes what- 
ever; a bleffing which appears the more extraordinary, 
= the reft of the Indians are involved in all the mi- 
feries of ſlavery and oppreffion, where providence hath 
fet before them all the riches of nature in the greateſt 


profufion. 


It. is laid that W —— was firſt invented here, 
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” INDIA-BEYOND THE GANG ES, OR THITHER INDIA, | 
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| Aracan and Tipra are ſo infeſted with wild ele- 
phants, tygers, and buffaloes, that very litile of either 
is inhabited. I hey produce tin, lead, ſlick- lac. tim- 
ber for building, and elephants teeth, for which ſome 
of the Mogul's ſubjects trade with the inhabitants, 
from whom they frequently meet with good bargains 
of gold, diamonds, rubies, and other precious ſtones, 

which are ſuppoſed to be part of ſultan Sujab's tren - 
ſure. This Sujah had been driven from Bengal by 
Aurengzebe's general, and came for protection to A- 


_pracan, bringing with him his wives and chileren, with 


about 200 in his retinue, who were reſolved to follow: 
his fortune, and 6 or & camels loaded with gold and 


Keen which proved his ruin For, as the king of 
Aracan was unaccuſtomed to ſee ſo much treaſure, 
although he had at firſt not only promiſed him his 


protection but his aſſiſtance, he was no ſooner inform- 


ed of his vaſt treaſures than he contrived how to de- 
ſtroy him. Sujah had a beautiful daughter, whom 


| the king of Aracan inſiſted on having in marriage, 


becauſe he knew he could not obtain her; and being 
at laſt plainly told by the Makometan Sujah, that he 
would never give his daughter to a Pagan, he obliged 
him to leave his dominions in three days, and then. 
ſent a party to rob him. Sujah was never heard of 
after. 

When the party returned with the body the 
king claimed the whole, which was ſtrongly objected 
ts by the nobility, and eſpecially by thofe who head-- 
ed the patty that took it. The prieſts, however, ſet- 
tled the point, by perſuading them-to dedicate all the 
treaſure to the god Dagun and to depoſit it in his tem- 
ple, who afterwards removed it to aplace only known 
to themſelves In 1690. the king of Ava took an 
opportunity of reducing. both Aracan and Tipra 
under his own ſubjection, whilſt they were weakened: 
by a civil war about the ſuce; ſſion; fo that theſe king- 
doms are either tributary to, or very probably no 


more than provinces of 2 
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Theſe were once dittint kingdoms, but are now | 
united under one powerful ſovereign. - They are very 
fertile in corn, excellent pulſe of ſeveral forts, fruĩt, 
vegetables, and timber for building ; elephants tecth, 
iron of an excellent quality, tin, lead, oil of carth, 
wood oil, the beſt rubies in the world, ſmall diamonds, 
amethylſts, ſapphires, and other precious ſtones ; bees 


wax, ftick-Jac, and large quantities of faltpetre; 


wild game of all forts is <xceedingly plentiful, and 
deer ſ numerous, that one of them 9 purchaſed 
for fourpence. 

The unn which 
they bind upon the crown of their heads with a cot- 
ton ribbon. The natives of Ava are diftingu:ſhed 
from thoſe of Pegu, by figures made on their ſkins, 
by pricking them with a bodkin, and rubbing them 
over with charcoal, which the Peguans are not allow- 
ed to imitate. The men are generally plamp and 
well ſhaped, and have good features, but their com- 
Plexion i is olive. The women are much fairer than the 
men, and are extremely courteous and kind to ftran- 
gers. Moſt of the foreigners who trade thither, mar- 
ry one of theſe women for the time they flay, and 
find them honeft, careful, and obliging, unleſs the 
buſband be unfaithful, in which cafe, he runs a riſk 
of being poiſoned. The children procreated by theſe 


marriages cannot be carried out of the kingdom, with- 


out the king's liberty, which may be obtained for a 


_ ſmall conſideration. 


The ancient city of Pegu was once the ſeat of many 
great and puiliant monarchs, who made 2 diſtin- 
guiſied figure in the eaſt; but its ancient ſplendour 


is now no more; for one-twentieth of it is not inha- 
bited, and the few who live there are the very dregs | of teak planks,.or ſplit bamboos, that — may 


b eden; tas: ther bane witneſs, 
that few cities in the world could compare with it in 


: , extent, being at Jeaft 7 leagues in perimeter. 


aer e et, near the Pegu 
river, about 6 leagues from the bar, and is encom. 


governor, who is generally a prince of the blood royal 


| reſides there. The ſuburbs are, however, four times 


the extent of the city. It was for many years in 
the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe, till their inſolence 


and ee os PISTOLS 152 them out 


of it. 
The religion of the Peguans is founded on the 


| | principle of benevolence. The Talapoins are fuch 


ſtrĩct obſervers of all the rules of humanity and cha. 
rity, that if a ſtranger has the misfortune to be ſhip- 


country he is the king's fave, they intercede with 
the governor to evade the cruel law and deliver him 
to their care. They never enquire after the religion 
of a ſtranger ; their benevolence is far from being li. 


mited or confined to their own profeſſion ; it is ſuf. 
ficient that the ftranger has the human form, for that 


alone is enough to recommend him to their good ol. 


fices. The Talapoins ſettle differences, if any ſhould 


ariſe, and preach to numerous auditories, when they 


infiſt that charity is the moſt ſublime of all the vir- 
tues, and ought to be extended to all the creation, 
They alſo declaim againſt murder, avarice, injuſtice, 


ill- nature, impurity, ſuperſtition, and above all, to 
pay no worſhip to evil ſpirits. But ſych as are at- 


tached to manickeiſm, think they find their account 
in worſhipping demons, that they may avert the miſ- 
chief they have it in their power to do them. The 
King is abſolute. 


When an ambaſſador is goieg to be admitted to 


an audience, he is attended by a conſiderable body of 
guards, with trumpets ſounding, and heralds proclaim- 
ing the- honour he is about to receive, in ſeeing the 


face of his majeſty, the glory of the earth; and be- 


tween the gate and the head of the ſtairs that lead to 


the chamber of audience, the ambaſſador is attended 
by the maſter of ceremonies, who tells him when he 
ought to kneel in his way thither, which muſt be 


three times, and ke muſt continue on his knecs, with 
his hands over his head, till a proclamation is read. 


The city is large and populous, but it is only built 


of the people. The ditches that 28383 N it. 


Een ee e mortar. The 


| wrecked on the coaſt, though by the laws of the 
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5 Thor, Patan, Pahon, Tringano, Pera, Queda, Ligor, 
and a Number of ſmall Mundi on the coaſt. | 


1 | Lat. N. | Len J. _ Rivers. 
Malacca {2 © | 102 24 | Muar 
Pentiano F 
Ihor + | 2- 59 | 103 56 | Jor 
Batuſaber 1 19103 40 
Pahon 3 33104 © | Pahon 
Tringang | % 6% 
Serga „ 0e 30 
Boſſot Is 10103 18 
Bana -F = IY 4.593 - IJ 
Pera E i 100 ©. | Pera 
Queda 16 36 | 100 10 
Patana 8 101 10 
Ligor 38. 3104 25 
Carnan 9 -2 | 100 20 
Bangori TR oY 
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I is generally ſuppoſed that this peninſula form- 


erly joined the iſland of Sumatra, which together 
formed the Aurea Cherſoneſus of Ptolemy. Malac- 
ca is divided into ſeveral petty ſovereignties, ſome of 


which are dependent on Siam, and others, independent | 


ſlates. The coaſts are flat, marſhy, and unwhole- 
| ſome, and the inland part of the country mountainous 
and barren, producing nothing for exportation, but 
| elephants teeth and ſome tin; the neceſſaries for the 


| ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants being all planted in the 
gardens, excepting ſome rice and peaſe among the | 


mountains. They are, however, well ſupplied from 
Sumatra, Bengal, Java, Cambodia, and Siam. They 
have the fruits common in India, and befides, the 
manjoſtain, a delicious fruit reſembling an apple, 
and ſome others. The pine apples of this country 
are reckoned the beſt in the world, but their aloes 
and cinnamon, inferior to thoſe of Ceylon. The in- 
| habitants are called Malayans, and are very tawny, 
but their language is eſteemed the beſt in the Indies. 
They have wild and tame fow], ſeveral ſorts of game, 
and plenty of fiſh: There are alſo tygers, elephants, 
wild boars, and ſwine. The city of Malacca is ſituat- 
ed at the bottom of a bay, where the ſtraits are not 
above 3 leagues in breadth. It was founded about 
the year 1259, and taken by the Portugueſe in 1511, 
after a brave reſiſtance, and plundered of its effects, 
to the amount of 1,250,000 pieces of eight; after 


getting ſo large a booty, the Portugueſe had the 


Cruelty to put the king to death, which was ſo highly 
reſented by the neighbouring princes, that they after- 


347 
_ took the town by ſtorm, but ſuſſered the ; 


| tugueſe to eſcape by ſea, who afterwards ;etook it, 7 


and built a fort, 4 churches, ſeveral monaſteries; and 
a college for the Jeſuits. At this time the city and 
ſuburbs were ſaid to contain 12,000 inhabitants. In 


1641, after a ſtruggle of 35 years, it came into the 


| poſſeſſion of the Dutch, by the treachery of the go- 


vernor, who agreed to permit them to take it, for a 
bribe of 8000 pieces of eight, to ſave the payment of 
which, after they were maſters of the city, the Dutch 
baſely murdered him. Whilſt the Portugueſe had 
this city, and till the Dutch made Batavia the em- 


| porium of their trade, it was the ſtaple of theſe parts 


for all the rich commodities of Coromandel, Pegu, 
Siam, Banda, the Moluccas, and all the neighbouring | 
countries and iſlands, and was conſequently frequent- 


ed by vaſt numbers of foreign merchants ; but the 


trade 1s now confined to two or three ſhips a-year 
from the Engliſh ſettlements of the coaft and bay of 
Bengal, with opium, ſlight filks, calicoes, &c. which 
they vend here, and make profitable returns in long 
pepper, benjamin, canes, rattans, and gold. The city 
ſtands on a brackiſh river called Muar. 

Thor is a very woody country, but produces plenty 
of lemons, large citrons, pepper, Aquila wood, canes, 
gold, tin, and clephants teeth. The capital ſtands on 
the river Jor, but was in a great meaſure deftroyed by 
the Portugueſe in 1603. The natives are a mixture 
of Pagans and Mahometans. The town and ifland of 
Sincapora lies at the ſouthermoſt point of the penin - 
ſula. It has an excellent harbour, and a mountain 
which produces fine diamonds. The other Thor iſlands 
Pulo Tingi, Pulo Laor, Pulo Piſang, Pulo Timon, 
and Linga, all of which are fertile, well watered, and 
ſalubrions, but produce very little of any thing er 
for exportation. 

Patana had once an Eogliſh and Dutch factory, 
and formerly a great- trade; but chere were ſo many 
robberies and murders 804 that the merchants 
turned their trade into a ſafer channel. Pahon is a- 
nother ſmall kingdom, with 2 capital of the ſame 
name. The river Pahon, on which it ſtands, has plenty 
of gold duſt, and along its banks, large plantations 
of pepper. Tringano i is a pleaſant and healthy coun- 
try, its hills being coyered with evergreens, and a 
variety of delicious fruits. The vallies produce corn, 
pulſe, and ſugar canes. 5 

Pera has more tin than any country in India, but 


its woods and mountains are infeſted with noxious a- 
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nimals, and the people, who are Mahometans, are 
dangerous neighbours, of which the Dutch can give 
teſtimony. The territory of Queda is ſmall, but it 
has ſeveral good bays. Ligor is ſubject to Siam, and 


on the coaſt there is a ſmall iſlaud where the Dutch 


have a factory. 


8 1 A M, 


Comprebending Profelouc, Sanguelonc, Lacontac, Compengpet, Co- 
h conrepſna, Pichebonne, and Pitchſa. 


Tous. | Lat. N. | Lon. Z. ' | Rivers. 
Siam 14 1o |] ict 12 } Menam 
Tenifferim | 12 1 | 99 " Teniſſerim 
Mergui 12 30 ä 
Cin 12 1 | 100 30 Gulf Siam 
Bancofci - } 13 - 3 | :ox © | Menam 
Tavay | I4 0 | 98 40 Bay Bengal 
Vagarou 15 30 |. 98 3: | Ditto 
Baffava N 12 0 04 © | Great Siam 
Liant | bs. $1 | r02 30] Liant . 
Amſterdam 13 40 | 0 40 Menam 
Periſu 8 14 30 03 c | Periſu 
Canaiſt 116 © | 103 10 | Ditto 
Corazema ' 17 .© | x03 © | Ditto 
Eaitiſi | 17 40 | tot 25 | Menam 
Chenat 16 © | 10x 10 Ditto 
Outattain 6 30. 99 54 | | 
Latoncevan | 17 © | 100 15 | Menam, 
Louvo 1415 o©| 100 45 | Dito 
Compengpet 17 $57 | 100 30 | Ditto 
Pitchſa is „ine | 
Proſelouc | 8 40 10x 30 | Ditto 
Sangueloue 48 50 | 99 25 | Branch ditto 
Lacontaſo 19 2 98 50 
Meranfang | 20 o 58 43 | Menam 


| Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaGures, & * 
The foil of this country is rendered rich by the 
clay and. other manure waſhed down from the moun- 


tains, and conſequently produces plenty of rice; but 


the mountainous parts are either covered with wood, 
or ſo burnt up with the ſun, that they are fit for bear- 
ing nothing elſe. There have been gold mines in Siam, 
and though none be wrought there at preſent, there 
may flill be veins. of that metal, were they ftrialy 


jooked after. There are alſo copper, tin, and lead 


mines. The precious ſtones found there are the per- 
quiſite of the king, for which reaſon, the people give 
themſelves no great trouble in looking for them; but 
in the mountains, there are diamonds, fapphires, 
agates, and in a mountain near Louvo, loadſtones 
The pulſe and roots in their gardens are for the moſt 
part different from ours, and their garlic, potatoes, 


and radiſhes, have a different taſte. Neither have 


* 1 


they any of the fruits known is Europe, excepting 
oranges, lemons, citrons. and pomegranate : but they 


nuts; they have alſo great plenty of ſugar cancs and 
pepper. As they depend much on the produce of 
their gardens for a great part of then ſubſiſtence, 


they extend for ſeveral leagues together upon the 
Menam, between Siam and Bancoſci. They kave cle- 


phants, a few horſes, black cattle, buffaloes, 
and goats. They have alſo a ſpecies of ſwine, ſmall, 
but good eating, and plenty of deer, with ſome hares, 


| and abundance of wild ducks and other game. Here 


are great numbers of ſnakes, ſcorpions, lizards, and 
millepedes ; and ſwarms of ants and gnats that are 
very troubleſome. | | 


0 


The Siameſe are ſmall of ſtature, and ſwarthy * 


complexion, but well proportioned. The common peo- 


pers, but people of diſtinction wear a piece of calico 


Phe king is diſtinguiſhed by a veſt of brocaded fatin, 
with ſleeves that reach to his wriſt. They have a 


ready and clear conception, and extremely capable of 


learning any thing, but they want application. Ten- 
perance and modeſly are peculiarly aſcribed to the 
Siameſe, inſomuch, that drunkenneſs ard adukery is 


ſubmiſſion when they keep them at a diſtance. They 
are allowed a plurality of wives, yet few take the be- 
nefit of that toleration, but ſuch as ean well afford it, 
| and they only, for oſtentation. There are two lan- 


| Baly: the firſt is the language commonly uſed, and 
the laſt is their learned language. They have no in- 


| ſophy are very confined, and the knowledge of aſtro- 
' nomy, their favourite ſtudy, very imperſect. They 


an European taſte. The king engroſſes all the foreign 
trade in Siam, for which reaſon, though it was great- 


care for dealing with the king, who makes his own 
terms. The Dutch have a factory about a mile below 
Siam, and carry on a conſiderable trade in tin, lead, 
| ' elephants teeth, gum-lac, and deer ſkins, The 


have bonanas, Indian figs, jacks, goyvacs, durions, 
mangoes, manjoſtains, tamarinds, ananas, and cocoa 


S XTRA A N 


yer 


ple are almoſt naked, and wear neither ſhoes nor flip- | 


about their loins, that reaches down to their knees. 


almoſt never heard of among them. In general they 


l are polite and courteous, but ſtrangers procure moſ 


guages ſpoken in the country, the Siameſe and the 


ducements. to ſtudy oratory, their ideas of philo- 


know very little of phyfic, and nothing at all of 
ſurgery. Their poetry and muſic have no charms for 


ly frequented by foreigners formerly, it is now viſited 
| by hardly any ſlips, but a few Duteh barks, as few 
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— large and handſome, the lodging- | COCHIN: CHINA, . 
rooms ſtately, and the warehouſes ſpacious and ſtored W Renan, Pielocambi, Quamgurn, Cnetnam, and Serv. 5 
with great aſſortments of commodities. A company Towns, | Lat. N. | Lon. E. . FE 
| | . ———( 
of Engliſh free merchants had once a ſettlement at ede qo [x6 $ 
Mergeri, and were greatly reſpected, but the Eaſt | Fouron 16 2 | 108 2 eo. 
India company, envying W wand 5 means | Giamfaiſo 15 40109 © | Giam 
them deftroyed. Baubon | 8 $:1:399. 481] 
— | Chinchen ' | x73 50 | 110 10 
CAMBODIA ox CAMBOYA. _ | Banda 13 28 | 110 11 
A Nehotnihot 12 38 | 110. 10 
Fewns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Rivers. _ | Diriphocn 11 27 | x09 30 
142 40 106 4 Mecon | | „ 
| © | GulfSi 1 
3 15 - = F< ou 928 | Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, &c. 
| | #2 = | 107 2 | Mecon | As this country lies open to the ſea, and refreſhed 
 Streponob | 83 29 | 206 18 Ditto by its breezes, the air is ſaid to be temperate, and the 
M—_ | 86; 38 | 205 go. | Onto. mud left by the overflowing of the waters renders the 
Collumpz T5 320 | 105 © | Ditto 


| 3 ſoil ſo fertile, that there are generally three harveſts 
Ar. Soil, Produce, Trade, Mannfacturet, &c. in the year. The innundations alſo drown vaſt num- 


The weft part of this country is mountainous, but | bers of rats and mice, with which their rice fields are in- 
the middle is low and well watered. It abounds in | feſted, and furniſh them with water carriage for tranſ- 
rice, corn, Cocoa, oranges, citrons, mangoes, and | porting their goods to and from the fairs held at that 
ether Indian fruit ; Japan wood, ſandal wood, Aquila | time. The natives are ſtrong, active, and laborious, I 
woed, gamboge, ftick-lac, raw filk, and elephants | and have a natural turn for politeneſs. They are li- A 
teeth. It has alſo amethyfts, ſapphires, cornelians, | beral and charitable themſelves, and if they aſk any = 

chryſolites, garnets, agates, and milk and blood ſtones. | thing that touches their fancy, they are affronted if 
It alſo produces gold. Provifions-are ſo cheap here, | refuſed. They believe that the ſoul is immortal, that 
| that a large bullock may be purchaſed for a dollar. | there will be future rewards and puniſhments, and e wt A 
The woods abound with lions, tygers, wild er that a more · noble body will be one of the rewards. = 
horſes, and plenty of deer. The phyſicians and ſurgeons are ſkilful, and faid to 
The complexion of the inhabitants is brown, their | be poſſeſſed of ſome extraordinary ſecrets. Their cities 
kar long, and their beards thin, but both the men | and towns are divided into wards, and at the end of 
aud women are well ſhaped. They do not want in- | each ſtreet are railed gates, to confine each ward 
geauity, and have manufactures of cottons, muſlins, | within its own limits. Strangers have but ſmall en- 
lbckrams, calicoes, white and printed dimities, and o- | couragement to come among them, but as their coun- 
ther ſtuffs. This country became tributary to Cochin- | try abounds in gold, raw filk, and drugs, they carry 
China in 1717. The Engliſh had a fort on one of | them to Cambodia, or Cannes 5 in — to be di- 
the iſlands of Condore, but refuſing to pay ſome Ma- poſed „ 
caſſers, whom had yed to aſſiſt them in e?“ 3 | Rs 
e gs cs barges ae Fg tol _ TONQU I N 
the number of nineteen, and * them Mr. * Towns Ta.. | Lon E | Rivers 


the governor. Cacho 21 11 1053 4c Hat © 
ö The principal city 1s ks, where the prince | Macao | 2X 3 | 107 58 | Kian 
redes in a mean palace, furrounded with a paliſade Kehr 20 40 | Ic4 20 ] Rockbo 
* 5 0 Guabang 19 28 | 105 20 | Guabang 
reſembling a partition wall. It is defended by a num- Guaſi 18 3 | 106 24 | Gu 
ber of Chineſe cannon, and fome other pieces of artil- | Kchou * | 


17 22 | 106 50 | Kehou 
lery faved from the wreck of two Dutch veſſels that | . | 


lad been thrown away upon their coaſt. There is | Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa8ures, &c. 

2 temple here, of a very particular ſtructure, much | The foil and produce of Tonquin, are much the 
taken notice of. The prieſts who ſerve in it bold the | ſame with theſe of Cochin- China. It was formerly 
= rank in the ſtate. ſubje& to China, but at preſent has both a civil and 
47 


— 
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military government. Their religion reſembles the 


Chineſe. The capital, Cacho, contains above 20,000 | 


houſes, and 3 palzces, ſuch as they are. In one of 
them the king reſides, and in the other, the general. 
The Engliſh have a factory here at the north end of 
the city, and the Dutch, another adjoining to ĩt.— 


The Tonquirzſe are faid to be courteous to ftrangers, 


and fair in their dealings. They have various trades 
among them, and make large quantities of ſooſees, 


pelongs, hawkins, peniaſcocs, and gauze from filk of 


their own produce, which are I — up by 
the — and Duck. 


| L A O s. 
„„ | Lat N. | Lon. F of | Rivers. 
Lanchang | x8 120 103 2 | Viecon 
Bao | 22 © | 1c3 50 Hott | 
Leng II 25 [10 © | Branch Mecon 
, Bankiop 1 20 30 ! 102 IO | viecon 
Tum' 17 50 104 30 | Ditto 


5 Aer, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa#ures, Oc. | 


*— 


Z | Eaos produces great quantities of the beft benzoin, 


rice, cotton, honey, aud wax. It has likewiſe mines | 


of iron, lead, and tin, and gold duft is found in the 
rivers, which alſo teem with fiſh of an extraordinary 
ſize. This country is full of ene and abounds in 
fruits. 

The inhabitants are «ad el, fable, and 
honeft, and carry on a great trade in ivory, muſk, and 


amber. The king is abſolute and independent, and 


to impreſs the Lagians with a greater veneration for 
his perſon, he appears to them only twice a- year, in 
great ſtate. It is governed by 7 viceroys, and juſtice 
is ſo much obſerved among them, that murders and 
robberies.are never heard of, Breaches of the peace 


are ſeverely punithed, and in all civil caſes, from the 


award of the judge there is no appeal. 

A man here-may have as many wives as he pleaſes, 
or can maintain. But in time of ſcarcity, the poor 
| muſt part with wives and children for food. People 
of the firſt quality make offer of their daughters to 
merchants and officers who come among them, to ſleep 
with them, as by cohabiting with Europeans, they 
imagine the breed. will. be improved, at leaft in the 
colour, for they are exceedingly ambitious of being 
thought white. To this the women make no objec- 
tian. provided they get money: but they muſt get 
money, as the children, when the father leaves the 
country are to be maintained by the mother. 


THIBET, 


CONTAINING 1735 MILES EITHER war. 


Towns. | Tat. N. | Lon. B. Rivers, © 
Tonker 29 12 92 50 | Tfanpou + © 
Saneri 29 © | 93 30 | Ditto 
Octong 28 50 | 93 30 | Ditto 
Timou 27 30 | 96 35 | Ditto 
Chai 27 © | 96 34 | Ditto 
Sourman ; 34 3096 45-| Mecon 
Copaton 30 596 40 
Tchoncour 133 3097 45 | Kian 
Pa 29 23 | 97 44 Ditto 
Contchudſon 30 10% 40 | Mecon 
Tfatfarkend tag 097% 35 
Tondſong „ 795. © | | 
Peiti | 27 4s | ys 30 Menankiow 
Oujuklinke | W 449 © © 
Paridfong 26 20 87 32 
Tizkia 27 87 45 
Tehonglaſſe 29 o 88 5 | Tlanpou 
\ridſong 29 30 | 86 390 

Latee | 33 45 | 860 3+ | Ganges 
[faprong = [ 32 4 | 82 35 | Ditto 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, Cc. 
This country by the Tartars is called Barentola, 
and by ſome authors Butan. The land is in genera} 
very high, and towards the weſt, the air is alſo ex- 
tremely cold, eſpecially on the mountains, which di- 
vide Indoftan from Great Thibet. Theſe mountains 
are extremely rugged, and almoſt impaſſable. The ſoil 
of the plains is ſaid to be good, producing rice and 
pulſe in abundance. The articles of commerce are 
furs, particularly martens, muſk, rhubarb, and worm- 
ſeed. The creature which produces muſk, reſembles 
the roebuck in every thing but his teeth, which re- 
ſemble the elephants. The muſk of Thibet is pre- 
ferable to any other country, as the animals feed on 
aromatic paſtures, and the muſk itſelf preſerved with- 
out any adulteration. The natives are robuſt and 


well proportioned, but their noſes and faces ſomewhat 


flat. They feed on all ſorts of fleſh, excepting cows 
fleſh : for they adore cows as the common nurſes of 
mankind. They are alſo fond of ſpiritous liquors. 
No man can have more than one wife, but a woman 
may have more than one huſband, becaule, as they 
allege, there is a penury of women. 

Their language is different from that of any other 
country, but their characters reſemble thoſe which are 
uſed by the nations inhabiting betwixt the Caſpian 
Sea and the Ganges. Their ſovereign poutiff or 


| grand lama, was formerly their temporal ſovereig® 


: INDIAN 
but he now *** 


and conſtitutes a principal magiſtrate in his fied, by } Cf of Cena, Malia Hlends, Ile of Or mur, Ni- 
cotar and AE aud, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Bands and, Molaccas ar Spice Itands, Celebes, 
PiA. Ladbener, 2 
terra az the Cut. Seas. 

"ST STO 


C@STAINING 200 MILES BY I40. | 


the name of Tipa. The rules of the kma are ſevere 
and numerous, and as they reckon it imprafticable for 


any one lama to obſerve the whole, the rules are di- | 


vided among the order, each religiouſſy obſcrviag 
thoſe which particularly relate to himſcif. This fo- 


vereign pontiff is reſpected here, as much as the pope | 


is at Rome, and indecd there is ſuch a conformity be- 
tween the two religions, that one would be apt to 


imagine they had borrowed molt of their tenets, rites, 


and ceremonies, the one from the other. The princi- 


pal image worſhiped by theſe people, is named Ma- 
nippe. It has nine heads, placed fo as to form a cone 
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with only one head at the top. The number of E-. 


mas in Thibet is incredible, there being hardly 2 fa- 
mily without one: and ſo numerous are their religious 


houſes, that there are ſaid to be at Jeaſt 9,009 monks 


or lamas immured in convents. 


The diviſion of this country called Great Thibet, 


for beſides it, there is alſo Little Thibet and Laſſa, 


is governed by an independent and abſolute prince. 
They have two forts of wool, one of which is very 
fine, and the other rough like the fur of the caſtor, 


with which, and cryital and jaſhen, they trade with 


| the neighbouring countries. The jaſhen is a bluciſh 


| ſtone, ſo hard that it can only be cut with a diamond, 


and is high in eftimation at the court of the Great 
Mogul. 
it, and inlay them with gold. Little Thibet is 2 


mountainous country, in which the foows he deep 


during the winter, but in ſome places it produces fruit, 
eſpecially melons. The greateſt part of the inhabitants 
are Mahometans, and their princes are ſaid to be tri- 
butary to the Great Mogul. Upen the whole, theſe 
countries have ſo little to recommend them to travel- 
lers, that a minute deſcription of them cannot be ex 

pected. The principal city is called Leſſa, where, 
however, the grand lama docs not teſide; but in one of 
the fineſt of the pagods, many cf which are upon the 
mountain Putala. He fits croſs legged, upon a large 


and magnificent cuſhion, placed ou a kind of altar, 
in which poſture he receives the adorations of his vo- 
taries, not only of Thibet. but from other countnes, 


where great multitudes flock to offer him their homage 
on their knees, and to reccive his bleſſng. In ſcveral 
circles, around the bottom of the mountain, above 
20,000 lamas refide, according to that degree of dig- 
nity they are reſpectively thought to poſſcis. 


The inhabitants make cups and veffcls af 


EC | Lat: N. | Lon E. | Rivers. 
Cancy Sur we 
— I 
Sr J 2 1 of 
No 8 % % 32 
Aro 27 25 32 
Tree 1 45 20 40 
Caudzmatres 3 16 | 79 2 3 
Calpentin 2 15 7 2 
Nicanar 2 10 380 10 
Mar ip 1 © | 79 10 
Vamntane 7 a5  & ir | 
Ailmt 7 B9 80 124 
| Battecola T7 4s . 13 | 
Lr 7 2379 144 
Deg ag 7 2880 24 
| Ne'lemis 7 164 % 20 
N ; 217 2 | 
— 7 101 30 | 
Cocmene 7 o | 8 30 
Tale 6 0 30 30 
Memene 6 46180 47 , 
Carine 6 30 | 3% 28 
Arteria 6 12679 5- þ 
Cacture . 6 36179 30 þ 
Beatotte 6 27 | 79 

s $© | 50 

6 10 | 

G6 15 80 

6 232181 


PE $42, Produce, Trede, Wanefadure, Sc 

Though this iſland be in general mountainous and 
woody, yet it cuntains many fruitful plains and vallics. 
well watered with mwalets. The moſt remarkable 
mountain » Adam's Peak, fo called by the Portu- 
gacic, from 2 tradition of the natives, that Adam was 
created, bwed,. and lies buried there. On the top of. 
PF 
foot, which they fay was Adam's. There are no na- 
gabe rirers, but many confiderable ſtreams, which. 
| have their lowrce in this mountain; the principal of 
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which is Mavillagonga, which runs by Candy. The 
air is for the moſt part healthy, excepting near the 


ſea, and towards the north, where they have. very few | 


: ſprings. The Chingulays or natives, are ſaid to have 
good parts, and are eaſy to live with; beſides them, 


there are many Dutch, Portugueſe, and Moors. The 


iſſand produces rice of ſeveral kinds, and ſome other | 
There is | 


| forts of grain, as the caracan, tanna, &c. 
alſo a great variety of fruits, elephants, black cattle, 
buffaloes, deer, hogs, goats, and a numerous tribe of 
monkies. The iſland is much ipfefted with monſtrous 
| ſerpents and vermin, particulary ants, which ſwarm 
there. Calicoes and cotton cloths are the principal 


manufacture, though they make alſo braſs, copper, 
aud earthen veſſels, ſwords, knives, and other articles 
of iron, &c- What renders this iſland particularly 


valuable, is its excellent cinnamon and pepper; and 
its mines of rubies, topazes, ſapphires, &c. The 
:iland was formerly divided into nine ſovereignties, 
but now the whole is governed by one abſolute prince, 

who keeps his court at Degligi, and calls himſelf 
Emperor of Ceylon, King of Candy, &c. The Por- 
tugueſe landed here in 1505, and with the king's per- 
miſſion, built forts and eſtabliſhed faRories ; but af- 


terwards, when they began to behave with the cruelty | 


and arrogance natural to them, the then king of 
Candy invited in the Dutch in 1639, who after a 
tedious war in 1655, drove out the Portugueſe, and 
| conſequently became maſters' of the coaſt and trade. 

The natives, however, made little by the change; for | 
the Dutch, with their uſual gratitude, drove the king, | 
their ally, into the mountains, and made him their | 
_ tributary. Since that period, many acts of cruelty | 
have been reported of the Dutch, but the natives fre- 
quently retaliate, by making excurſions among them, 


or murdering all they meet with, when they find they 


can do it with impunity. Candy is the capital of the 


iſland, which i is ſo ſtrongly fortified by nature, being 


| furrounded by thick woods and inacceſſible rocks, 
that jt requires very little aſſiſtance from art. The 
capital of the Dutch ſettlements is Columbo, a great 


port town in the ſouth- welt part of the iſland. It 


has an excellent harbour, and defended by a caſtle and 
ſeveral batteries. Here the governor, merchants, of- 


ficers and ſoldiers belonging to the Eaſt India com- 


pany reſide, and 4000 ſlaves have their huts between 

the caſtle and the fea. Here alſo the Dutch have 
two hoſpitals and a Malabarian ſchool, for teaching 
che Indian language. The natives worſhip only de- 


ISLANDS. 


mi-gods, among 8 the fun and moon are nike 


reverenced, yet they acknowledge one ſupreme being, 
whom they conſider as too great to regard their 
adorations. Honeſty is characteriſtical of them, but 


lying is n conſidered as a crime. 


| MALDIVIA I SLANDS. | 

Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, (i. 
Theſe iſlands were the firſt diſcovered by our Eu- 
ropean navigators, on their arrival in the Indies. The 


to 1 ſouth lat. but from eaſt to weſt do not exceed 
35 leagues any where. They are exceedingly ſmall, 


iſlands. They, no doubt, fall ſhort of this number, 


them are uninhabited, ſome are only covered. with 


nothing but moving ſand. Theſe which have only 


| trees and herbs, are covered with crabs, large lobfters, 
and birds called Penguins, each about the fize of a 


gooſe. Malo, the largeſt of the habitable iſtands, is only 
about a league and an half in circumference, where the 
king keeps his court. They are divided into 13 pro- 
vinces, or, as they call them, Attolons, ſeparated from 


' merchant ſhips ; nature having fortified theſe iſlands 
againſt the rage of the impetuous tides, by encom- 

paſſing them with rocks, againſt which the waves daſn 
in vain. Four openings, however, front each other, 
where the channels which croſs this long and narrow 


ferent ſeaſons. As the days and nights are conſtant- 
ly equal, and the nights generally attended with 2 
deep dew, the air is cooler here than could well 
be expected, and the vegetables thrive as well as in 


rious kinds, and particularly cocoa nuts, which in 


lity. With the cocoa tree they make veſſels of dif- 
ferent burden, and of the fruit make oil for their 
lamps. The natives are of an olive complexion, ſmall 
of ſtature, but well proportioned. They ſcem to 
have been originally from Arabia, as they are for the 


moſt part of the Mahometan religion, mixed with 2 


moſt northern of them extend to 7 207 north, and 
and ſo very numerous, that the prince who governs 
them, calls himſelf Sultan of 1 3 provinces and 12,000 


but the multitude of them is ſo-great, that the pre- 
ciſe number has not yet been aſcertained. Many of 
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herbs and timber, and ſome have no verdure, being 


| each other by ſtraits, which by reaſon of their nar- 
| rowneſs, the rocks or ſand bauks are impaſſable to 


cluſter ſerve them for harbours in their turn at dif- 


temperate climates. The ſoil is abundantly fertile 
in ſuch things as it bears, ſuch as millet, pulſe of a- 


theſe iſlands are very plentiful, and excellent in qua- 
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* of Paganiſm. In manufaQtures, letters, ind 
ſciences, they are ſaid to be ſuperiour to moſt of the 
c aſtern nations, and beſides are of a prudent and ſe- 
Ante turn, well ſkilled in naval affairs, expert in the 
uſe of arms, and have a. well regulated police. 
The king's revenue conſiſts in 20 per cent. of the 
fruits gathered by his ſubjects, and of all their acqui- 
ftions from ſhips wrecked on their coalts; in diving 
for which, they are very expert. Theſe iſlands were 
ſrſt diicovered by admirai Soarez, in 1507. He con- 
cluded an alliance with the ſultan, who alſo permit 
ted the Portugueſe to build forts; but theſe were 
ſcarcely. fi. ĩſned, when the ſtrangers pretending to 
give laws to the natives, loſt that eftabliſhment as 
quickly as they had acquired 4t, the whole of them | 
being inſtantly put to death, and their works levelled 
vith the ground N 


ISLE OF ORMUS AND SETTLEMENT OF 
 GUMBROON. 

Arr, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Oc. 
As this ſettlement was fomehow overlooked in the 
deſcription of Perſia, it will not be improper to men- 
tion it here. The city of Ormus hes in 27 30“ N. 
in an iſland of the fame name, at the entrance of the 
Perſian Gulf. The iſland is near fix leagues in cir- 
cumference, but has only a ſalt ſulphureous ſoil, with 
out any herbage or freſh water. However, its happy 
fituation and excellent harbour induced the Portu- 
gueſe to reduce and fortify the iſland, and render it 
tributary to Portugal; after which, they engroſſed 
ill the commerce of thoſe parts to themſelves. At 
length, Shah Abbas, provoked at this inſolence, en- 


gazed the Engliſh to join him in expelling the Por- 


tugueſe, which he effected in 1622. For this good 
office performed by the Engliſh, Shah Abbas granted 
them half the cuſtoms of Gombroon, which were af- 
terwards redeemed for an annuity of L. 3333: 6:8 
ſterling, which is not duly paid. Gombroon has no 
port, but the road is large and ſafe; only the veſſels 
which flay during the fummer, are liable to be da- 
maged by the worms. The chief time for trading is 


from October to May, during which, the Perſians, 


A:abians, Banians, Armenians, Turks, and Tartars, | 
come hither with their caravans, under convoy; - and 
the Engliſh and Dutch with their ſhips, bringing with 


them ſpecie and various European and Indian com- 


moditics, which they exchange for tapeſtry, raw filk, | 


2221's wool, cotton, ſaffron, rhubarb, roſe-water, &c. 


INDIAN ISLANDS. 


NICOBAR anp > ANDOMAN ISLANDS. 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, e. 
The Nicobar iſlands extend northward from the 
end of Sumatra, into the entrance of the Bay of 


| Bengal, from 7% to 40% of north lat. and between 920 
and 94 of eaſt lon. The largeit of them, at which 
ſhips uſually touch, and which gives name to the 


whole cluſter, lies fartheſt to the ſouth, and is about 


40 miles by 15, where it is broadeſt. The ſouth end 
of this iſland is mountainous, and has ſteep cliffs to- 


wards the ſca ; but the reſt of the iſland is low une ven 
ground, generally covered with wood, much of which 
is large enough for building, or any other purpoſe. 

The ſoil is a rich black mould, and only wants culti- 
vation to be productive. As no nation has hitherto 
attempted to make a ſettlement here, it is to be pre- 


| ſumed, there are few inducements, citlier from the 


produce or the manufactures, The inhabitants ſeera 


to be regulated by no police, nor are the iſlands di- 
| vided into kingdorns or provinces, nor does it appear 


that they have any towns: but in every creek or bay, 
four or hive little houſes are diſcovered, ſtandiug by 
the ſea fide on poſts about 8 feet from the ground. 


The. natives live upon cocoa nuts, of which they have = 


a few plantations near the ſhore, for they have ncither 
rice, nor any other grain growing in the country. The 


fruit of the melory tree ſupplies the place of bread ; 


it is of the ſize of a large apple tree, and grows wild 
in the woods. They have no roots but yams, and 
make little uſe of hogs fleſh or poultry, though they 
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have plenty of both. Every houſe keeps a fiſhing 


boat, and nothing can hinder them to ſucceed. The 
natives are tall, clean limbed, tawny, but -of good 
features. They wear no clothes but a piece of linen 
tied round their waiſts. Every man confines himſe If 
to one wife, and requires the ſanction of no prieſt 
whatever to donfirm his marriage. They ſeem to 
worſhip the ſun and moon, but have no place for their 


| public devotion. They have a language peculiar to 


themſelves, but, to aſſiſt them in their intercourſe with 


foreigners, they have a few Portugueſe and Maiayan 


phiaſes, which they uſe upon occaſion. When any 
ſhip touches there, men and women come aboard, 
bringing with them hogs, poultry, fruit, and what 
Elſe they have, which they ne, for tobacco, i iron, 
linen, and old clothes. 

The Andoman iflands lie in the Bay 10 Bengal, ex- 
tending from 11® to 15 ot north latitude. By all 


accounts, theſe iſlands, with D to ſoil, culture, 
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both being inhabited by an innocent harmleſs ſet of 
xdolatrozs favages. Though fome authors have affirm- 
eld they are canibals, it is certainly not true, for, like 


Beg des theſe there are ſeveral other iſlands which 
| Ke feattered in the Indian Sca, but, as they have 
nothing to recommend them to European ſettlers, nor 
to induce ſhips to viſit them, very little more is known 
about them, than that they do not merit a deſcription. 
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P., Trade, Manufa#ures, Cc. 

This is 2 long narrow iſland, ſtretehing from the 
north-weſt, to the fouth-caft. The air is very un- 
wholeſome, but not ſo hot as ſome countries at a 
greater diftznce from the line, which is aſcribed to 
the fez breezes, which have the greater effect, as the 
inland iz narrow. A long ridge of mountains extend 
the whole legth of the iffand. The champaign 


ground has 2 rich deep mould of various colours, and | 


i well watcred with ſmall ſtreams, but none that is 
nangablc, except Raczn. The foil about Bencoolen 


of the weſtern monſoon. 


gold mines ſhould be diſcovered. Here are large 


| Europe, and they have all the fruits to be met with 
| in India, in the greateſt perfection. 


' | luable plant, with reſpect to commerce, is that of pep- 
per, which grows in a flat foil, and is planted cloſe to 
a thorny tree, round which it creeps aud winds like 


the woods they have oaks, and many other trees pe- 


| faloes, goats, bogs, deer, bullocks, and hog-deer.— 


among others, they have . . oyſters 


LANDS. 


very high graſs, but the 5 cloſe to the ſea are 
one continued moraſs. Gold, tin, copper, and lead, 
are in great plenty in the iſſand. Large quantities of 
gold duſt are found in the rivulets during the time 
The rock gold is known 
by its brightneſs, found in the mines ſuppoſed to be 
in a mountain about the middle of the iſland ; but 
they are ſo much concealed from foreigners, that no 
European ever ſaw them. In the mountains alſo are 
all kinds of precious ſtones, but though the inhabi- 
tants know not their value, they will not permit thoſe 
who do, to fearch for them, probably for fear their 


plantations of ſugar canes, from which they extra& 
ſpirits, the uſe of which being very neceſſary in ſo 
moiſt an air. In their gardens they have beans, peaſe, | 
radiſhes, and ſeveral kinds of pot herbs unknown in 


The moſt ya- 


ivy. Cotton and cabbage trees grow here, and near 
the city of Achen, the filk-cotton tree flouriſhes. In 


culiar to the country. Canes and bamboos grow here 


in great plenty, particularly near Jambi. The animals 


found in this iſland are ſmall horſes, elephants, buf- 


There are alſo ſeveral kinds of noxious animals, 
as tygers, boars, and monkies; aligators, lizards, 
guanoes, and a variety of ſerpents, with ſwarms of ants, | 
moſchettoes, and other troubleſome inſects. There 
is great plenty of poultry, and of fea and river fiſh; 


green turtle, &c. 

The inhabitants are of two kinds. The aborigi- 
nes, who live on the inland mountainous parts, and, 
like the inhabitants of the neighbouring iſlands, are 
Pagans; and the Malayans, an indolent ſet of beings | 
who inhabit the coaſt, and are Mahometans. The 
capital, Achen, where the king keeps his court, is of 
an oval form, about ſeven miles and an half in circum- 
ference, and contains 8000 houſes. It is encompaſ- 
ſed by woods and marſhes, which ſerve for a fortifi- 
cation. The kingdom of Achen reaches to the equz 
tor, ſouth of which, the country is divided into fere- 
ral petty Rates, governed by rajahs, The Engliſh, 
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for the firſt tine, rilited this iſland in "op and 


- Tarſus 


ſettled faRories. 1 at Achen, which they afterwards 
removed to Bencoolen, as being a more convenĩent 
ſituation, in 1685; but finding Bencoolen very un- 


healthy, they removed to Marlborough Fort in 1719, 


where they have all the advantages of a pure air and 
flouriſhing trade. Befides theſe they have ſettlements 
at Latoun, Bental, and Mocha or Mokha. The Dutch 
have their factories at Padang, Palimbar, Jambi, and 


| ſome other places, where they endeavour to monopo- 
lize the pepper trade, as they have done that of cloves, 


nutmegs, and cinnamon. This iſland and Ceylon 
are generally ſuppoſed to be Solomon's Ophir and 
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| fir, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, Nc. 
The air of this iſland is ſweet, mild, and ſalubrious; 


much of the land is fertile, and prettily diverfified with 
hills and vallies, which, near the city of Batavia, are 


improved by regular plantations, beautiful canals, and 


whatever elſe can render the country pleaſant and a- 
| greeable. This iſland produces every thing neceſſary 
for the ſubſiſtence of man, and a large portion of 


thoſe valuable effects, which form the commerce of 
the country. It is divided by many woods, moun- 


- tains, and rivulets, i in which nature has bountifully be- 


ſtowed her treaſures. The higheſt mountain is ſeen 
at the diſtance of 40 leagues at ſea. It is, however, 


ſubject to earthquakes, which they aſcribe to a moun- 


tain called Paſung, full of combuſtible materials. The 
fruits and plants are excellent ; and exceedingly nu- 
merous. One of the moſt valuable of the fruit trees 


is the cocoa, which bears every month. Pepper and 
coffee grow in the country, and about Batavia there 


are ſeveral] conſiderable. ſugar plantations, and ſome 
tobacco. They have no corn but rice, which, though 


they have wheat from Bengal, the Europeans, when 
they have been accuſtomed to it, prefer it to bread. 
Almoſt all forts of garden ſtuffs thrive there, and the 
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S Perfia, and Surat, yield 
2 great increaſe, fo that in the gardens of Batavia 


there is plenty of peaſe, beans, roots, herbs, &c. ſufſi · 
cient to ſupply that populous city. There are ſeve- 
which are frequented by fach wild beaſts as are com- 
mon in theſe iffands. They have likewife large ſer- 
pents and crocodiles They have fowls and fiſh in 
great plenty and variety, and the company's ſhips 
never neglect the article of proviſion when they bring 
ſpices and other commodities from remote parts of 
the iſſand. Batavia is the emporium where all the 
riches of the Dutch Eaſt India company are laid up. 
The city is fo ſtrongly fortified, that it can never be 
ſurpriſed by an enemy. The river Jacatia runs quite 
through it, and forms 15 canals, over which are 56 
bridges. The ftreets are quite ſtraight, and the houſes 
all built of white ſtone, and generally high. The 
City is about four miles and an half in circumference, 
and the ſuburbs at leaft ten times as large. There 
are 5 gates including the port, which is regularly ſhut 
at nine o'clock ĩn the evening, and guarded by a body 
of ſoldiers night and day It is alſo defended by a 
citadel raiſed at the mouth of the river. In this city 


and ſuburbs, the rarmus manufactures proper for the 


country are carried on and greatly encouraged, and 
there are ſchools in which the learned languages are 
taught, and fome advances made in the arts and 
ſciences; and the inhabitants being compoſed of al- 
moſt every Indian nation, moſt of the Indian lan- 
and a corrept Portugueſe prevail moſt. The inhabi- 
tants conſiſt of Javaneſe, Malayans, Negroes, Am- 
boyneſe, Armenians, Balicſe, Mandykers, Timors, 
Macaſſers, and Binges, who each purſue their differ- 
ent crafts, follow their own cuſtoms and different 
modes of worſhip, and yet it is farpriſing to ſee the ; 
union that prevails among them. At Batavia there are 


two counciis, that of the Indies, and the council of 


juſtice. To the former belong all matters of govern- 
ment, and to the latter the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
To theſe councils, all the countries under the com- 
panyꝰs juriſditios are amenable. The military eſta- 
bliſhment in the Eaſt Indies is much on the ſame 
footing with bat in Holland. The principal officer 
in time of peace, is only a major, but when he takes 
the field, he is dubbed major-general, and the officers 
below him riſc in proportion to their reſpective ranks. 
— Any Vf ANA 9s 270d 
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have others at Bantam and on | the circumjacent iſlands, 
as Carimon, Bally, Lomboy, Combava, Flores, Solor, | 
Timor, and feveral others, where they not only give 
ws, bur tranſplant the natives wherever they pleaſe, 
and recruit their troops from them, fo that they make 
one nation of Indians contribute to IM another in 
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Air, Sail, Preduce, Trude, Manufadures, Cc. 
The air of this iffand is not fo exceflively hot as 
might be expected under the line, being frequently 
_ refreſhed with ſhowers and cool breezes. The places 
bordering on the coaſt form a flat plain for ſeveral hun- 
dred miles, and are annually overflowed, which renders 
theſe parts very unwholeſome, not only by means of 
the mud which the waters leave behind them, but alſo, 
of the multitude of frogs and other reptiles, which be- 
ing inſlantly killed by the heat of the ſun, emit a nau- 
5 ſeous ſmell, which corrupts the air. There are ſeveral 

rivers, but Banjar, which runs almoſt the whole length 


of the iſland, is by far the largeft, being navigable a 
great way, and its banks being planted with evergreeus 


render the paſſage up very pleaſant. The harbours to 
which the Europeans uſually reſort are Benjar-mau- 
fan, Succadana, and Borneo. In the fair feaſon, large 
herds of cattle are ſeen grazing upon the banks of the 


rivers, for the graſs grows there to a very great height; 


| but upon return of the rains, all the cattle are forced 
up to the hills, when the flat country becomes a wa- 


tery grove. In the mountains they have mines of gold, | 


Iron, and tin, and in ſome places very good loadſtone. 
The foi! produces plenty of rice, which is the only 
grain uſed by the inhabitants. There is alſo much 
fine timber, all the fruits peculiar to India, the cot- 


ton ſhkru>, canes, ratans, and a variety of pepper, 


which laſt principally draws ee to „e! Hand, 
The uſeful animals are elephants, ſmall horſes. black 
cattle, buffaloes, deer, and goats. The wild be:fts 


a prodigions number and variety. The oranoutang is 
the molt remarkable. He walks upright, and grows 


but his arms are rather longer than a man's. He is 


| The vermin that infeſt the other iſlands abound here, 
of which the moſchettoes are intolcrably_ troubleſome, 
eſpecially to ſtrangers. 


called Benjariens, and inhabit the coait and trading 
towns; and Pagans, who are called Bayayos, and de- 
| ſcended of the aborigines. Theſe laſt dwell among 


| the mountains, and are much taller and fironger bo- 
died than the Benjariens. Their buſineſs is hunting 


and tending their cattle. There are no profeſſed me- 


though they do not ſeem to want ingenuity. 
The Chineſe are the only people in the iſfand who 


keep ſhops and retail goods. Their ſhops are chi- 
calicoes, betcl, and drugs. The goods proper to be 


ſmall arms with braſs mounting, ordinary horſe piſ- 
tols, guipowder, knives, and other cutlery wares ; 


nails, twenty-penny nails, grapplings of about 40 


pound weight, ſheet lead, ſhowy calimancoes, leather 


boots, clock-work, looking-glaſſes, and ſpectacles. 
They are fonder of dollars than any other ſpecie. 


be bought to advantage, but few are found at this 


| port above 3 carats weight. Gold is purchaſed here 


by giving a certain number of filver dollars for the 
weight of one in gold; but the Chineſe have taught 


neceſſary to examine it well, before the dollars be paid 
with being ovcr-reached. 

The country is divided into ſeveral ſorereignties, 
over which Mahometan princes prefide ; but the 
tranſact any buſineſs with theſe ſovercigns, muſt intro- 


his reception will he very cool. 


are bears, tygers, and monkies, of which laſt there is 


to fix feet high. He is not hairy, nor has he a tail, 


ſtrong aud nimble, and when provoked, outrageous. 


The — who me 


chanics 1a the country but goldſmiths and carpenters, 
furniſhed with China and Japan ware, tea, filks, chints, 
carried to that market are great guns, blunderbuſſes, 
iron and ftee! bars, bangers, the ſmalleſt fort of ſpike 


Pepper isthe principal commodity carried from thence 
and turns to the beſt account. Diamonds might alſo | 


them ſo much addreſs in cheating, that it will be foued * 


down, otherways the purchaſer may lay his account 


Bayayos are independent of them. Whoever would 


troduce himſelf with conſiderable preſcats, otherway® 
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BAN DA ISLANDS. 


Banda = I Nera 4 30 128 5 
 Pooloroon 7 | — 4 40128 3 
Nero Naſſau 4. 30 129 15 


Ar: Sail, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, He. 
The iſland of Banda is hilly, but it produces vaſt 


infomuch, that they alone ſupply all the markets of 


Europe. Banda i is ſo well fortified that it is thought 
| impregnable ; yet, for fear of a ſurpriſe, there is always 


a ſquadron of ſmall veſſels plying round the A to 
give the alarm in caſe of danger. | — 

Pooloway ĩs a perfe& paradiſe, chounting,; in n nut- 
megs and the moſt delicious fruits, the whole appears. 


ing like a garden furniſhed with all manner of yarie- | 


Pooloroon is a barren iſland, notwithſtanding. of 


which, ſo jealous are the Dutch of their valuable mo- 
noply, that they carefully guard the poſſeſſion of it. 


The mountains of Nero are covered with trees, and 


the Dutch have two forts here exceedingly {trong, 


which in a great meaſure commands the navigation. 
There are other iſlands belonging to this cluſter, as | 


| Rofinging, Gonapi, &c. but they have nothing to re- 


commend them to particular notice. ae e are 


| frequent here, and lometimes deftruQive. . 


About the year 1609, the Dutch 4 theſe. 
ilands, when the natives put themſelves under the 
protection of the Engliſh, acknowledging the king 
of England as their ſovercign ; but the Dutch having 
2 more formidable party, drove out both, uſurped the 
dominion of them, and ſtill retain it, to the excluſion 


of all other nations, from thoſe valuable ſpices. 


* 


MOLUCCAS oz SPICE ISLANDS 


.  Namess | ' Towns, | Lat. S. Lon E. 
Ternate N | Fernate -. -.- | 1 15 N. | 123 10 
Tydore . | Tydore [© $SON. | 25 Is | 
Machian | Machian .O IN. 27 Is 
Motyr | Motyr 0 '30 1235 o 
Bachian Barnevelt „ I 0 
Amboyna | |*3mboyna 3 36 | 226 20 
Gilolo Gilolo oO. © | 227 2s 
Ceram | Cambells 3 o 1128 o 
Bouro Bouro 2 30 126 35 
N Bonton Boston 14 30 | 124 30 


'S 


| Air, Soil, Prada Trade, Manfolteres, Ee. 


Chriftians, ſeveral Mahometans, 2nd fome Pagans. 


| The king himſelf profelles Chrifianiry. Peculiar to 


it is a moſt heautifol kind of bind, called the Bird 


| of- Paradiſe. The Dutch have fortified it in 2 very 
quantities of nutmegs, which is a very important article 
of commerce to the Dutch, who have monopolized it, 


ſtrong manner, and have agreed with the king to pay 
him an annual penſion of z, rium, in Lien 
of his cloves which arc grabbed wp every p car, to 
keep the market from being ownftockesd. Is this 
iſland the Dutch diſpoſe of great qua=zitices of cloth, 
whence they receive tortaiſe-ſacll, &c. and guld, of 
which a very rich mine has been Hue difcorered there. 

Tydore is larger than Teraatc, and its capital, of 


| rhe ſame name, has a very good harbour, only a chain 
of rocks before it renders it difficult of acccfs. The 
town ry rn f hr: rendered 


it ſtill more fo by art. 
The iſland of Mackias riſcs is the form of a fagar 


once exceedingly fertile: "The Dutch have three forts 
here, built upon innacceſſihle rocks. Peculiar to this 
iſland is a clove tree of a fupcriour qualiry to every 


| other, the _— I oo gs gs 
ſ-nts to his friends. 


not ſo large. Tac Dutch have excficd 2 fort on the 
north end. It was formerly very ſertũe in cloves. 
The ifland of Backian has an excelent harbour, 
which is defended by a Datch fort, built of Lone. It 
formerly produced large quantitzes of clows. 
Amboyna is the largeſt of the Molzcczs, and the 
center of the Dutch commence is cloves. which they 
confine” effectually to that fpot, by caaſing all the 


clove trees in the adjacent iflands to be grabbed up 
and deſtroyed, and ſometimes when the quzatity pro- 


* — 


is fortificd in proportion to the value fot nn it. 
The king bas an annual penfion from the company, 


| | and a guard of ſoldiers maimatnedar their expence- 


| Gilolo is about 200 miles by 50. and bas 3 bays 
where ſhips may ride in Eber It is Sagt in rice. 
Ceram is about 50 miles by 20. The king and 


— W 
X 


Ternate is the principal, though not the krgeſt of 
= | the Spice-Iflands. It produces all kinds of piii, 
| in plenty, and whatever elſe rms acceffary to render 
life comfortable. The inhabitants comfvlt of 2 few 


loaf, with its top reaching above the clouds, aud was 


Motyr reſembles Mackizs is its appeazance, but is | 


duced there, any ſeaſon, is X n, they burn 
part of it. Coffee is alſo planted here, and poid, after 
rains, is waſhed down by the tomeuts. This iſfand 


29” 


35 
n Se vo miles in circumference, and 


W r e oops: 
Bouton ĩs about 50 miles in circumference, produ- 
es plenty of rice DIS e eng ces vat 0 


* 


: ca = SO MILES BY. 200. 


ä 


Rivers. 


Towns. : | Lat. J. Lon. E. 
- EE 
Macaſer s 2 } 1x8 30 
Tells A $g+ 20 118 35 2 
Goa 3-4 KO 9 45| dnn ef 
Zadon 'S. „ | 138 3&4 [ 
*Congi 3 25 __ | m8 45 |. 
Barros 2 10 118 42 
Tivora 4 20 122 2 
Totoli | Ii oN: | x20 334 
AMznado 1 25N.f.123 35 
Pon'ion © % | 123, 40 - 
Lzyo o 35N. | n1 55 
Dampellas jo N 36 
Bakyſſan fo 20M. | 119 32 
Capals _ o 8 | ig 23 
Turate © 23 119 25 
Sedenrim oO 48 120 IJ 5 
Tomine o 26. & Mo : 
Mamora r +497 1h wg]! © 
c £43 wm 2 
Mandar- & |} 3* W. 119 22 
Jampandan 5 „ | x19 35 
Sambo2po „ i 
Bonguis i Hd E 121 35 . | 
; . : l 


fir, Soil, 1 POPE Trade, . Se. 
| Oathe ſouth part of this ifland, there is a bay 7 or 
8 leagues broad, running 40 or 50 leagues into the 


country. On the eaft fide are many bays and har- | 
bours, ſmall iſlands and ſhoals. There the land is low 


and flat, and watered by ſeveral rivulets, but there is 


only one conſiderable river in the whole. iſland, which 


riſes in 30” ſouth, and falls into the ſea a little below 
Macaſſcr. Towards the north, the land riſes in hills. 
The air is hot and moiſt, and excepting at the time 
of the northern monſoons, is by no means healthy. 


In the country there are mines of gold, copper, and 


tin, but they are not wronght.. In their woods they 

have all the trees peculiar to the Indies, particularly | 

ebony, calamback, and ſanders, with ſeveral kinds uſed 
ia dying. Their bamboos are remarkably large, and 
theſe are uſed in building houſes and boats. The plains 
are covered with the cotton ſhrub, and they have | 
pepper and ſugar of their own growth, with plenty 


6 E B E 8, 47 
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INDIAN ISLAND'S. 


a "The rice here is ſaid to be better than i in any 


ſaid, that the natives are of a ſtronger zonſtitution, 


I Than thoſe who live on the continent. The uland al. 
ſo produces large quantities of opium, which the na- 
| tives make up in little pills and diſſolve them in wa- 
ter, for anointing their tobacco. 


There are alſo 


4 
: 


vf betel and acua, but neither nutmegs, mace, nor 


many malignant herbs and drugs produced here, of 
which the natives compound poiſons, and in theſe fa. 


| tal mixtures, they dip the aut of their daggers and 


darts, and the poiſon will continue in full force for 
20 years. The cattle, which i in this iſland are large 
and numerous, have ſo much ſagacity that they never 
touch a noxious herb, and if they be feeding near one, 


will inftantly leave the dangerous ſpot. They have 


abundance of ſmall horſes very | fit for riding, but they 
are never uſed in the Eraiight, x that Daing performed 


| by oxen and "buffalots; | | 
- Celebes is ſo much over-run with e that 


were it not for the ſerpents, of which there are vaſt 


I numbers of a monſtrous ſize, they would ſoon become 
too formidable for the inhabitants. 


The natives are 
ſtrong and bear with Fatigue; they are alſo ſaid to be 


faithful and induſtrious, and were it not for the dif. 


agreement among their petty kings, would be much 
more than a match for the Dutch, who are far from 


being popular among them. They have alſo excellent 


| memories, are quick of apprehenſion, aud want not 
| ingenuity. They are for the moſt part of the Maho- 
metan perſuaſion, and obſerve moſt of the cuſtoms of 
the profeſſors of Mahometaniſm. In the city of Ma. 


caſſer, the ſtreets are broad and planted on each ſide 


neighbouring villages, are ſaid to contain 160,000 
men, fit to bear arms, before the Dutch deprived. them 
of 'their trade, but now, many of the inhabitants have 
left the country, ſo that it comes far 'ſhort of that 
number. The Dutch fort here is exceedingly ſtrong, 
and defended by. a numerous artillery, and a garriſon 
of 700 or 800 men. The "palaces, moſques, and 
houſes of the great, are of ſtone, but the houſes in 


quented twice a- day, immediately hefore the riſing 
and after the ſetting of the ſun. Their ſhops are e- 
rected in the ſtreets. Among the natives there is not 
a lawyer, attorney, or bailiff; but very man being 
his own agent, ſpeedy juſtice is executed, as in other 


Mahometan countries, without cHicahery or expence, 


other part of the Eaft Indies, for which reaſon, it is 


with trees, but not paved. The city, including the 


general are of wood | of various, colours, raiſed on a 
1 lars. They have large 3 which are fre- 


— 


Names. Towns. | Lat. N.- = Lew. E. 
Luconia or Manilla| Manilla 14 30 | 121 35 
TYRES Lun Te | Nuiva Segovia 18 40 | 120 45 

| Bogan "27 30 + 120 25: 
| Cavite. -þ 14 12 121 33 
Naga 14 25] 1314 o 
Caieres 14 20 | 124 20 
Xolo or Jolo Kolo 5 20 | a2t 35 
Leyto - nete 11 17124 10 
| 5 Soger 9 58124 40 
cebon I | Nombre de dios | 10 5 | 123 30 
Boh! ] Bohol to 8 
| Negroes Negroes | 10 0 122 30 
" Panay - [ Oton / ie en 
8 Panai 10 50 121 35 
Paragoa Paragoa x0' 16 
Samar  Catalaban | x12 30 | 125 50 
£ Guſgan « ix : 223 | 126. 35 
Maſbate © Maſbate * "12 30 12143. © 
Mindoro | Mindoro 13 0119 33 
 Luban | | Luban 13 55 | 118 50 
Mindanao Subana 7 $0 | 123 45 
„ Quipit 7 as | m2 35 
| ' Samboagan | 6 50 | 122 31 
Mindanao 6 30 | 124 35 
-  Þ Lando-. ©; 7 10125 34 
I Tanda FF 


ed; and alſo ſome lakes, particularly Bahia, about 90 
miles in compaſs, but ſo infeſted with crocodiles, that 


is well ſituated both for the Indian and Chineſe trade. 
The bay of Manilla is a large circular baſon, near 10 
leagues in diameter, and for the moſt part landlocked. ' 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


— 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufafures, c. 
This iſland has ſeveral ftreams, of which the river 
Cagayan is the principal, upon which Segovia is ſeat- 


no living creature can approach its banks. This iſland 
is extremely ſubje& to earthquakes, which frequently 
do great damage. The air, however, is ſalubrious, and 


and the water the beſt in the world. All the fruits | 


of the warm climates are produced here, and the iſland 


On the eaſt fide of this bay lands Manilla, the port 
peculiar to which is Cavite, about two Spaniſh leagues ' 


ſeated at the foot of a ridge of mountains, fronting 
the harbour. The houſes are ſpacious, and the ſtreets 
large and regular, with a market-place in the middle. 
The public buildings are handſome, among which we 
may reckon the churches, colleges, and convents. In 
this city the Spaniſh eaptain- general keeps his court, 
and has under him 22 alcades or governors of towns | 


INDIAN ISLANDS. 


PO 


to the ſouth. Manilla is a large and populous city, | 


— 


— 


| 


©. 


judges, among whom the captain-general fits as preſi- 
dent, though he has no voice, but appoints ſome doc- 
tors of the law to decide, in caſe there be a difference 
of opinion among them, and the voices even. Theſe 
judges have their places for life, but all-military em- 
ployments are in the gift of the viceroy, in whoſe 


| nomination are alſo the alcades, and captains: of the 


Spaniſh galeons. The viceroy uſually keeps a garri- 
ſon of about 800 ſoldiers, but he can command ſome 
thouſands upon an emergency. - From the happy 
fituation of this port, placed in the center between 
the rich produce of the eaſt and weft, the trade of 


| this place, when the Molucca iſlands were under the 


ſame government, was really prodigious ; but it is 
now confingd to a certain value and tonnage, and 
carried on in two ſhips, which ſail annually between 


Manilla and Acapulco. The proſits of this trade is 


allowed to the Jeſuits, to defray the expence of their 
miſſion; they generally aſſign their ſhares to others, 
for an annuity, who know how to turn it to the beſt 
account. The fort and city of Manilla was taken by 
the Engliſh in 1762, and ranſomed for a million ſter- 
ling, but great part of the ranſom has never been 
Kolo is governed by i its own prince, bd is the mart 
| of all the Mooriſh kingdoms in the Indies. It abounds 
in rice, and is the only one of the Philippine iſlands 
that has elephants. Ambergreaſe i is Frequently thrown 
upon the ſhore of this iſland. 

Leyto is divided in the middle by a mountain, R 
which riſes ſo high, that whilſt it is ſcorching hot 
upon the one fide, is quite chill upon the other. It is 
ſeparated from Philippina by a narrow channel. 

Cebon was the firſt of the Philippines upon which 
the Spaniards built a town. It had once a great t trade, 
but it is now removed to Manilla. 

Bohol is about 40 leagues in circumference, and 


has nothing particular. 


Negroes is 100 leagues 1 in circumference, inhabited 
by negroes. | 

Panay is of a trianguſar form, and abbut 100 leagues 
in compaſs. The ſoil is fertile in rice, and the add 
pretty populous. | | 

Paragoa is about 100 leagues by 15. The eaft part, 
ſubje& to Spain, is mountainous ; but the weſt part, 
ſubje& to Borneo, is more low and level. 

Samar is 130 leagues in circumference, and govern- 
ed by an alcade. The north eaſt mg * the Taps 


ud provinces, Here is a tribunal of three or four 


called Sprito Sano. 


os 
Maſbate is about 30 leagues i in ; circumference, taken 
by the Spaniards in 1569. 
Mindoro is 70 leagues in compaſs, abounding i in 
fruit and palm trees. 
Luban is only remarkable for its famous volcano. | 
Mindanao has ſeveral fine harbours and navigable | 
rivers, particularly the rivers Cibugney, Mindanao, 
Butuan, and Hilo; but they are greatly infeſted with 
worms, which will deſtroy a ſhip in a very ſhort time. 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Mahometants, 


and ſubje& to the ſultan of Mindanao, whoſe will is 


their law. They who live on the coaſt, are called 
Mindanayans, and have the greateſt commerce with 
ſtrangers. They who inhabit the inland parts, are 
called Hilanoons, and have rich mines of gold, and 
plenty of bees wax, which they barter with the 
Mindanayans for clothes and other neceſſaries. The 
north- weſt part is inhabited by a nation called the 


Sologues, who have little intercourſe with the Min- 


danayans, but they trade conſiderably with Manilla, 


and the neighbouring iſlands. . All theſe differ in 
language, religion, and government. The capital, 

Mindanao, is about a mile in length, but narrow. — 

The houſes are all ſupported by pillars or poſts about 

20 feet high, to ſecure them during the floody ſeaſon. 

The fultan's palace ſtands * 180 *. and is very 

lofty and ſpacious. 
Theſe iſlauds were firſt 8 by e and 


called the Philippines, in complement to Philip 11. | 
| of Spain. They are ſaid to amount in number to 
|  1©©0, though the reſt are ſo trifling, that it is quite | 


unneceſſary to name them. The weather is not ſo ex- 
ceſſively hot here as might be expected from its fitua- 
tion, owing to the fea breezes, with which theſe 
lands are refreſhed, one-half of the year from the 


- eaft, and the other from the weft, but hurricanes are | 


very frequent. The verdure here is perpetual, and 
buds, bloſſoms, and fruit, are found upon the trees all 
the year round, in the gardens, the fields, and the 
mountains. No ſoil in the world produces greater 


plenty of all the neceſſaries, and even luxuries of life. | 


Ja ſome of theſe iſlands great quantities of gold are 


. waſhed down from the mountains, mixed with the 


fand of the rivers. They have 40 kinds of palm trees, 


in which the principal wealth of the great men eon- 


fiſts. They grow wild in the woods, and of the pith 
made the ſago imported into Europe. Another 
ſpecies yields wine, another wool, and of the leaves 
they make hats, mats for rooms, ſails for their ſhips, 
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- and coverings for their houſes Theſe iſlands alfo . 
| bound i in plantains,. the fruit of which ſerves both for 
meat and drink. There are alſo tamarinds, borances, 


caſſia, and ananas. Segar cancs thrive here ercerd. 


great plenty of all forts of kitchen roots. In the iſle 
of Samar, there is a plant reſembling ivy, which is a 


powerful antidote” againft the poiſonous herbs that 


grow here, and the poiſoned darts, &c. of the natives 


of Borneo, Macaſſer, and the Philippines. Theſe 


iſlands abound in buffaloes, bears, deer, and goats.— 


They have alſo horſes and cows, firſt brought from 


Europe, which multiply faſt, but ſheep cannot ſtand 
the climate. The ſnakes are of 2 prodigious ſize, and 
ſome of them venomous, as are many of the inſects. 
Monkies alſo ſwarm here, ſome of them of a mon- 
 ftrous fe. The inhabitants are either negroes of Chi- 
neſe extraction, Moors, or Europeans, of which about 
250,000 are ſubject to the king of Spain, which is 
ſcarcely one-twelfth of the whole, and from theſe 


he draws a very conſiderable revenue. A cluſter of 


iſlands coſiſting of about 32, fituated about 100 far- 
faid to be inhabited by good · natured inofferfive ſa- 


fectly known, that very lade with certainty en be 
oy vant. BEN | 


=D R 0 N * 
5 Names: | Lat. N.| Lon. E. Fin. 
Guam 13 © | 140 o| | 
Sarpana 14 041 10 
- Finfan 15 30 141 2 
Zeipan 16 014 35 
Anatahan 17 20 141 35 
Amalagan x8 o© | 142 10 
Pagan 18 30 | 143 15 
Agrigan 19 101424 [| 
Tinſas 21 © | 24: 50 
Farel'zon 22 $5 141 = | 
Malabriga 27 0141 30 
St Roch 128 3019 of 
Ran: 30 30 139 10 
Fat ſiſio f 31 49 | 140 of 


|. _ Hr, Soil, Produce, Trade, Maneater, E. 
Theſe iſlands, by all accounts, are exceedingly 
beautiful, and abound with all the neceffaries of life, 
though at preſent it does not appear that any of 
them are inhabited but Guam, where the Spaniards 


hare erected à fort, and keep a garriſon of 300 & 


{68h as alſo indigo, tobacco, and many medicinal 
herbs. They have alſo potatoes of various kinds, and 


ther eaſt, called the Caroline or New Philippines, are 


vages, and to be very fertile, but they are ſo imper- | 


400 men. The "PER were firſt diſcovered by Ma- 
gellan in 1521. At this time, it is ſaid, moſt of the 
iſlands were inhabited, and the three principal ones, 
Guam, Sarpana, and 'Finian, till about a century ago, 
that the inhabitants were cut off by ſome epidemical | 
diſtemper; and what remained, were tranſported to 


conſequence, as the Manilla ſhip generally touches 
there in her paſſage from Acapulco to the Philippines. 
Guam is computed to be 30 leagues in circumference, 
and faid to contain 4000 or 5000 inhabitants. It is 
full of hills, dales, and ſtreams of excellent water, 
and produces the bread-fruit, cocoa nut, and other 
fruit natural to the ſoil and climate, beſides oranges, 
lemons, citrons, muſk, and water melons, originally 


wild there in great abundance, which the inhabitants, 
vere they induſtrious, might turn greatly to their ac- 
count. There is alſo plenty of cattle, and their hogs, 
28 they feed upon bread · fruit and acorns, make ex- 
cellent pork. The governor reſides at San Ignatio 
de Agana, the metropolis of the Marians, beſides 
which, there ate 13 or 14 villages upon the iſland. 
The inhabitants deſcended of the aborigines, are of 
an olive complexion, but tall and robuſt. They wear 
no clothes, excepting a cloth before. They are dexte- |} 
rous ſlingers and excellent markſmen. 
- Tinian is famed for the ſalubrity of its air, "th 
fertility of its ſoil, and the beauty of its appearance. | 
It is about 12 miles long and 6 broad. The land 
riſes in gentle ſlopes from the ſea-ſhore to the middle 
of the iſland, interrupted ſometimes by vallies of an 


the country. Theſe vales and the gradual ſwellings 
of the ground, to which their different combinations 
give riſe, are beautifully diverſified by the mutual 
encroachznents of woods and lawns which coaſt each 
other, and traverſe the iſland in large tracts. The 
woods conſiſt of tall broad fpreading trees, remark- 
able both for their beauty and their fruit, while the 
lawns are uſually of a confiderable breadth. Their 
turf is clean and uniform, compoſed of a fine trefoil, 
intermixed with a variety of flowers. Near the cen- 
ter of the iſland are two or three pieces of excellent 
| Vater, abounding with duck, teal, and curleu, and 
the turf upon the banks as clean, even, and regu- 
larly diſpoſed, as if they had been baſons formed for 
the decoration of the place. The animals, who ſeem 
do be the ſole n of this bappy 1 pra] of 


people Guam, which the Spaniards reckon a place of 


mtroduced by the Spaniards. The indigo plant grows 


4 
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eaſy deſcent, many of which wind irregularly through | 


:- 
| the romantic caſt of the iſland, and add not a little 
| to its wonderful ſcenery. For the cattle, of which 
| ſome thouſands may be ſeen feeding together in 2 
large meadow, are all as white as ſnow, except their 
ears, which are black or brown. Though theſe cat- 
tle go wild, yet they are not ſhy, and their fleſh is 
extremely well taſted and of an cafy- digeftion. 
There is great plenty of fowls too and hogs upon the 
iſland, both excellent of their kinds. This ifland is 
alſo famous for its natural productions. Its vegetables 
ſeem to have been purpoſely adapted to refreſh the 
wearicd Tailor, and remove the complaints contracted 
in a long voyage, particularly the fea fcurry. The 
other iſlands may have their peculiar advantages, 
but few landing places have been nn among 
them. 


ISLANDS LATELY DISCOVERED IN THE E 
| _ SOUTH SEAS. : 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaInres, &c. 

New Guincu reaches from the equator to the 12 
of ſouth lat. and from 13 1% to 150 eaſt lon. It was 
firſt diſcovered by an European ſhip in 1529, and 
ſince vifited by Soavedra a Portugueſe, Van Schou- 
ten a Dutchman, Dampier and Roggewein, and laſt 
of all by captain Cook, in 6® 15” S. and 138? E. None 
of theſe ſhips had force enongh to ſend detachments 
for obſerrations through the country, ſo that very 
little can be ſaid of the face, the foil, or the produce 
of it. The inhabitants go quite naked, having their 
hair croped ſhort, and ſeem to be of a fierce and fa- 
vage diſpoſition. 
New Holland extends from 10? to 36? S. al from 


1260 1 71* E. being incomparably the largeit iſland 


in the univerſe. The Spaniards diſcovered the weſt 
coaſt, but captain Cook was the firft who faw the 
eaſt coaſt, in 1770. The ſouthern parts are low aud 
level, and the northern hilly, but diverſified with woods 
and lawns. The gum tree grows on each fide of the 
iſland, and may be general all over the country. The 
gum 1s of a deep red, and the wood heavy, hard; 
and dark colomed. There are alſo other trees, tall 
and ſtraight, and the wood hard and beavy. There 
are alſo palm trees of three different ſorts, a kind of 
cherry tree, plum trees, trees with a red apple, mar- 
groves, ſhrubs, a ſtrong bearded graſs, and plants of 
various kinds. There are ſeveral kinds of quadrupeds, 
particularly of the wolf, polecat, and weafcl Kind. 


4 * 


Goats and dogs rem to be the only domeſl ic anirr als. 
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nnn ſome af chow 
weighing about 80 pounds, called Kanguroo, is good 
cating, the fleſn reſembling that of a hare in taſte, 
but better flavoured. 
ne actor, middle 


fized, and well proportioned. Both ſexes go naked, 
and ſeem to have no ſenſe of indecency ; they live in 


mĩſerable huts, and ſuch as reſide upon the coaſt have 


ſmall canoes and tackle for fihing. There are oyiters 
here of various kinds in the greateſt plenty. Like 
the inhabitants of New Guinea, the natives here are 


155 ſhy and courageous. They feem alſo not to be unac- 


quainted with fighting, for they have both offenſive 


pezr to be great ; to what that may be owing, has not 
yet been diſcovered. Captain Cook went aſhore in 
different latitudes, where he found mangroves, buſ- 
tarde, and a varicty of ſhell fiſh. Upon the whole, 
| from the ſmall account that captain Cook has been 


able to give of this ĩſland, it might, were it well peo- | 
pled, and properly cultivated, be . 


and commercial country. 


and 210” E- They are three in number, viz. New 
Britain, New Ireland, and New Hanover, befides ſome 
- {mall ones. They are very imperfectly known, hav- 


ing been only coafted. From the number of people 


that appeared on the beach, they are ſuppoſed to be 
populous. The inhabitants feem to be of the negroe 


Lind, live chiefly oa vegetables, and are idolaters in 


their worſhip. They have ſnields for their defence 
and their offenfive weapons are lances, bows and 


_ arrows, flings, and long poles. Theſe weapons they 


manage with dexterity, eat dat | 
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'.__ 7h: down following Hands, called the New Hebrides, 
0 Captain Cook denommated as under: 


Terra del Spirits Sando, firſt diſcovered by Du Qui- 


ros in 1606, lies in 15 39 S. and 166? 50 E. and is 
about 150 miles in perimeter. The land to the weſt 


is mountainous, the hills frequently rifing immediately 


from the ſea. Excepting the cliffs and beaches, every 
part is covered with trees and plantations, and. every 
valley watered with a ſtream. On the north ſide it has 


a very fine bay, in which there is excellent anchorage 


from two to forty fathoms, capacious enough for 1000 
fail, with clear ſoundings. The ifland is fertile, and 


well locked with bogs, fowls, birds, bees, &c. The 
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New Britain or Solomon's Nur he in about 6 8. b 


natives are tall and ſtout, "VO loo black hair and ! 6 
naked. | 

St. Bartholomew lies in 15® 40'S. and in Mey 27/ 'E. 
and is about 20 miles in circumference. | 

Mallicolo lies in 16? 25 S. and in 167 27 E. and 
is about 8 leagues in length. It is mountainous and 
woody, but the ſoil rich and ſertile, producing ſugar 
Canes, yams, cocoa nuts, bread · fruit, turmeric, oranges, 
hogs, poultry, and birds of various kinds. It is po- 
pulous, but the people are dark of complexion, and 
have neither good features nor ſhapes, though they 
ſeem to be ſprightly, and quick of apprehenfion. They 
have a kind of muſic, and are very fond of dancing, 
Their houſes are ſmall wretched hovels, 1 in which one 
cannot ſtand upright. Clubs, ſpears made of hard 
wood, and bows and arrows are their weapons. Their 
arrows are RY with hard wood, or bone, dipped 
in poiſon. 

Sandwich lies 22 leagues 8. 8. E. + E. from Malli. 
colo, and is 75 miles in perimeter. The hills are di- 


the ſea, and exhibit a very delightful view. 
Erromango lies 18 leagues from Sandwich, the middle 
of it being in 18® 54“ S. and 1690 19“ E. and is about 
72 miles in circuit. The inhabitants ſeem to be quite 
a different people from thoſe of Mallicolo, and ſpeak : 
2 different language. Their complexions are dark, 
and their ſize of the middle kind, but they are well 
ſhaped, and their features not ugly. Their planta- 
tions are laid out regularly, and fenced round; but 
they do not ſeem to be ſeamen, having no canoes. 
Tanna lies in 190 13' 8. and in 169 38' E. fix 
leagues ſouthward of Erromango, and is about 72 
miles in circuit, In ſome parts the ſoil is a rich black 
mould, and in others a compoſt of rotten vegetables 
and the aſhes of a volcano. This iſland produces the 
 bread-iruit and cocoa nuts, but there are ſo many trees, 
ſhrubs, and plants all over the country, that their 
growth is greatly obſtructed. The inhabitants are 
middle ſized, dark in the complexion, and ſtout in the | 
make.- Their features are large, their noſes broad, 
and their eyes full. The women are very expert cooks 
in their own way, in baking, boiling, and roaſting. 
Adee lies in 16 S. and 1689 18“ E. is about 600 
miles in circuit. The land appears to be high, but it 
is richly diverſified with woods and lawns. Its long- 
eſt direction is about 60 mil north” weſt and ſoutl- 
ealt. 


| Ambrym lies in 169 15 8. and 1689 2 200 E. and is 


verſified with wonds and lawns which lope gently ta, 


it 
1g 


4 ſoil is rich and fertile. 


and 8. The middle of it is fituated in 157 6“ S. lat. 
the inhabitants uſe canoes. 
this name on account of the leproſy of the inhabi- 


tants. It is about 60 miles round, of the ſhape of an 
egg. The inhabitants are partly black and partly 


Their huts are low, and when they enter them, it 
muſt be on all four. 


the other iſlands. 


appearance. 
ſugar canes, plantains, yams, and cocoa nuts. There 


of the feathered tribe. Turtles, ſea and river fiſſi a- 


_ that affects ſuch as eat it with an extraordinary numb- 


tants have good features, are ſtout made, and of a 
mahogany colour, with flrong black frizled hair. | 


a petticoat about 8 inches long. They ſeem to be a 
Pons ſhow they are ſometimes engaged in war. The 


nor as yet hath any diſcovery been made of its vege- 
tables and minerals. | 
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about 7 leagrues i in l It has ain but the 


Whitſunday lies about four miles farther ſouth, in 
much the ſame direction, and appears to have ſeveral 
plantations, and to be well inhabited. 

Aurora is about 36 miles by 15, lying nearly N. 


and in 168 24' E. lon. The country is woody, and 


Je of Lepers lies in 15? 2 22' S. and in 1689 3 'E. 
Mr. Bougainville, who diſcovered it in 1768, gave it 


mulattoes. Their lips are thick, and their hair wool- | 
ly ; in ature ſhort, in features ugly, ill proportioned, 
and in general infected with leproly. The iſland is 
covered throughout with trees. The ſoil is light and 
of no great depth. Throughout the woods there are 
many paths, and ſome plantations with fences of reeds. 


They have a particular ſpecies 
of figs here, and the productions in common with 


Neu Caledonia lies in 19 50“ S. and extends E. 
from 163® 37 to 167 14'. It was diſcovered by 
captain Cook in 1774. The country is hilly, but it 
has many fruitful vallies watered with excellent 
ſtreams, and upon the whole, has a moſt delightful 
The productions are bread-fruit, figs, 


are no quadrupeds on the iſland; but a great variety 
bound here, among which, one of a poiſonous ad 


neſs and, giddineſs. They have alſo beetles, ants, 


ſpiders, lizards, ſcorpions, &c. and a flat tailed water | 


ſnake. The iſland is not populcus, but the inhabi- 


The men go. almoſt naked, and the women have only 
grave, honeſt, inoffenſive people, though their wea- 


ſouth fide of this iſland has not been yet explored, 


New Zealand lies between 1632 and 180> E. and 
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large iſlands, divided by a ftrait 4 or 5 leagues in 
breadth, which together make up an area equal to 
that of Great Britain. It was firſt diſcovered by Abel 
Janſen Taſman, a Dutchman, in 1642, and viſited by 
captain Cook 1770, 1773, aud 1774. In the ſouth- 
ern part, it is rather barren, but the northern part is 
tolerably fruitful, though it is mountainous. There 
is one mountain in it, particularly, as high as the 
Peak of Teneriff. The foreſts are of great extent, 
and crowded with fair, ſtraight, tall, and large trees, 
fit for all the purpoſes of the carpenter, joiner, and 
mill wright. One kind is like the mapple, yielding 
a whitiſh gum, and another a deep yellow ſubſtance | 
fit for dying. There are alſo plenty of mangrove 
trees, and a kind that grows fo large and lofty, that 
they will meaſure 19 feet round, at the ſame time, they 
are quite ſtraight. Of this ſpecies, the inhabitants 
make their canoes. Among many uſeful plants, na- 
tives of this iſland, there is one that merits particular 
attention, for it ſerves all the purpoſes of hemp and 
flax. Of this plant there are two ſpecies,-one bearing 
a deep red flower, and the other a yellow. The 
leaves of both reſemble flags, but the bloſſoms leſs, 


and cluſters more numerous. Of the leaves of this 


plant they make all their clothes, and alſo their ſtrings 25 


and cordage, which are gloſſy, elaſtic, and at the ſame 
time ſo ſtrong, that nothing made of hemp can equal 
them. From the ſame 3 by another proceſs, they 
draw out long ſlander ſtrong fibres, white as faow and 
ſhining as fitk, of which they make their finer cloth, 
and by ſlitting the leaves in proper breadths and tying; 
them together, they make their fiſhing nets. This 
plant is ſaid to thrive beſt in boggy grounds, and 
could it be trauſported hither, a foil would be ſound. 
proper for it. 4 

| The inhabitants, conſidering the extent of the coun- 
try, are far from being numerous ; the ſouth part e- 
ſpecially, which has only a few wandering tribes. The 
inland country in the north diviſion, being mountaiu- 
ous, has but very few inhabitants, and the low lands 
on the ſca coaſt, for an extent of 400 leagues, are 
compuied to contain not above 100,000 inhabitants. 
| The men in general are equal in ſtature to the largeſt 
Europeans, of a mahogany colour, ſtrong, active, and 
well proportioned. Their hair is black and curling, 
their teeth white aud regular, their eyes, dark, and 
their noſes aquiline. -Fiſh, fowls, and vegetables ſeem _ 
to be their food, and water their only liquor. Their 


betewen 34* 24 and 47 24 8.; . of two 


hippalis or towns are all fortified, many of them are 
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built upon | eminences near the ſca, and ſecured on the [ 


land fide by a bank or ditch, and a high paling within 
the ditch, and ſome of them have outworks. Their 
houſes are little better than dog kennels, ſeldom ex- 
ceeding 20 feet in length, 10 in breadth, and 6 in 
height. Their amuſements are finging and dancing. 
In carving they are great adepts, but their taſte is 
fingular. They imitate nothing in nature, but con- 
| fine themſelves to a kind of ſpiral draughts, varied 
and turned a thouſand ways with mathematical regu- 
larity. The ornaments on their boats, paddles, arms, | 
and every thing they make, are all in this ſtile. Ho- 
{tilities among them are declared with a war fong 
and a dance, in which the women join with diſtorted 
features, hideous ſhouts, rolling eyes, and all- the 
marks of female ſury. The heads of their chiefs are 
curiouſly tattowed, and ſometimes adorned with a. 
wooden comb and feathers. | 
As theſe people are conſtantly at war with each 
other, their land is in no ſtate of cultivation. Their 
miſſile weapons are a lance pointed and barbed, ſhort 
darts, arrows, and ſtones; and their other weapons, 
the battle-axe, and patta-pattoo, formed like a point- 
ed battle-door, with a ſhort handle and ſharp edges, 
deſigned for cloſe lighting. Their chiefs have a ſtaff 
of diſtinckion, either the rib of a whale, or a rod fix 
feet long, carved round the top and ornamented with 
feathers, Their canoes are in the form of a wedge, 
long and narrow. They are plied with 18 or 20 
paddles about 6 feet long, with an ovl blade, which 
they uſe with great dexterity. 

They ſcem to believe in one ſupreme being. and 
alſo in ſubordinate deities. Their offerings are fruit, 
proviſion, &c. lu the northern divifion they acknow- 
jedge a ſovereign, under whom are ſeveral ſubordinate 
chiefs, who command reſpect and adminiſter juſtice. 
The authority of theſe ſeems to be hereditary: but 
in the ſouthern diviſion, each tribe bas | its own chief, 

but no regular government. | | 


cortred by captain Wallis in the Dolphin, and viſit- 


ed by ſcvgal navigators ſince, particularly eaptain 


Cook in 1769. It lies in 17 30“ S. and i 50 W.; 


divided into two peninſulas joined together by an 
iſthmus about two miles in breadth. The whole does 


not exceed 30 miles in length, nor the circumference 
120. It is ſurrounded by coral rocks, and its interior 
parts are mountainous. Excepting at the tops of the | 
mountains, the ſoil is rich and well watered, and al- 
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| ling and full of expreſſion. 


| ways clothed with verdvre 3 but from various appear 
ances, ſeem to have undergone many changes by ſub. 
terraneous fires. The vallics and plains near the ſhore 
ſeem only to be inhabited, and the interior parts co- 
vered with woods. Their houſes are ſcattered here 
and there without any order, and each has a planta- 
tion. Mhe productions are bread-fruit, plantains, 
cocoa nuts, yams, cuſtard apple, ſugar canes, wild in- 
digo, ginger, turmeric, &e. but no European fruit, 
vegetable, or grain will thrive on the iſland. M. de 
Bougainville in 1768, left a Turkey cock and hen, 
and ſome ducks and drakes. The ducks bred and 
multiplied, but the Turkeys did not. A couple of 
goats, which captain Cook left in 1773, he found, on 
his return the year after, ia a fair way to raiſe a ſtock. 
The natives are ſtout and well made, and their com- 
plexion a clear brunett. They have black eyes, ſpark- 
They bathe regulary 
thrice a- day, and cleanlineſs in every reſpe& ſeems to 
be a principal ſtudy among them. Their only do- 
meſtic animals are ſmall hogs and dogs, which, with 
fiſh, vegetables, and poultry, conſtitute their whole bill 
of fare. Their drink is water, or the juice of the 
cocoa nut; they carve with ſhells and feed with their 

fingers. In genera] they are indolent, having little : 
elſe to do but eat and ſleep. They have, however, 

ſome of the more ſprightly amuſements, ſuch as mu- 
fic, dancing, wreſtling, diving, ſwiming, throwing the 
lance; and ſhooting with the bow. Their inftruments 
of muſic are a kind of flutes and drums, to the ſound 


of which, they ſometimes ſing, and ſometimes dance. 


They have alſo a kind of dramatic entertainments, 
which they divide into three acts, conſiſting of dan- 
cing and comedy, that continue near two hours. 
Their ſongs ſeem to be poetry, but not rhyme, and 
their language is ſoft and melodions, abounding with 
vowels. Their principle manufacture is cloth of dif- 
ferent degrees of ſineneſs, made of bark, blanched and 


| i dycd red or yellow. They likewiſe make baſkets and 
Otakeite, called alſo King George's, was firſt diſ- 


wicker-work very expeditiouſly. They have a tree al- 

ſo, of the bark of whichthey make ropes and lines, from 
the ſize of a pack thread, to that of an inch in diame- 

ter. Of theſe they form their fiſhing nets and tackle, 
and of the fibres of the cocoa nut they make thread. 
Their tools are all made of ſhells and ſtone, and with 
theſe their canoes are conſtrued, and all their car- 
ved work performed. Their war canoes are about 
7⁰ feet long, and the fiſhing, from 10 to 40. They 


| meaſure the day by the ſun, and the year by the moon. 


* 


ſiſt in tattowing and circumeiſing. In matrimonial 
affairs, the pleaſure of the parties is the only rule. 
Each of the peninſulas bas a chief, and each of the 
diſtricts, which are 43 in number, a ſubordinate chief. 
The feudal government ſeems to ſubſiſt among them. | 


With reſpect to the general character of theſe peo 


ple, they are ſaid to be hoſpitable, unambitious, and 


not revengeful. Their paſſions are eaſily moved, as 


they have never been taught to diſguiſe or ſuppreſs 
them, but they ſoon ſubſide. Like children, they will 


ery for trifles, but their ſorrows are inſtantly forgot - 


ten. In ſhort, they live a life of eaſe, equanimity, 


and content, in a country where nature has been la- 


viſh of her gifts, where the air is conſtantly refreſhed 
with wholeſome breezes, the atmoſphere always clear 


And ſerene, and the climate and fruits of the iſland. 


ſuch as contribute to the __ and rann. of the 
natives. 


The c Ie N. E. of Otabeite, and ave ſeven i 
Nl was diſcovered 1 ith July 1769, by cap 


It is above 20 miles in circumference, has a hilly ſur- 


| face and a commodious harbqur on the weſt. Like 


Otaheite, it is divided into two peninſulas, joined by 
a narrow iſthmus overflowed at high water. It ſeems 


tio have been diſturbed by volcanoes, and the face of 
| the country has much the appearance of Otaheite. 
The natives likewiſe ſpeak the ſame language, and | 
appear in the ſame dreſs, but are not quite ſo dark in 
the complexion. The women 1n general are hand- 
ſome, and the men ſtout, tall, and well proportioned. | 


The productions here are the ſame as thoſe of Ota- 
heite, and there are mulberry trees befides. | 
Ulietea was alſo diſcovered by captain Cook in 
July 1769. It lies about 7 or 8 leagues from Hau- 
heine, in the direction of 8. W. and by W. and con- 
tains about thrice its area; but is neither ſo well 
peopled nor ſo fruitful. 
deputed from Bolabola, and has plantains, cocoa nuts, 
yams, hogs, and fowls. 
Balabola lies about 4 or I leagues from Ulietea, 
and conſiſts of one high forked peak of land, ſur- 
rounded by a reef of rocks and ſeveral ſmall iſlands, 


It is governed by a viceroy, 
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They: . diſtances by time, and reckon by their 
Fingers. With reſpect to their religion, little can be 
ſaid with certainty. The prieſthood is hereditary, 
and the peculiar privilege of the office ſeems to con- 


wy OY _— 


1092 weſt, 
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which akogether do not exceed 8; leagues in compaſs, 
Otaba is only divided from Ulietea by a ſtrait two 


miles in breadth; both together being in one reef of 


coral rocks. Its inhabitants are not many, but they 
are very hoſpitable and courteous. 

 Toobace produces nothing but cocoa nuts, and is ſaid 
to be inhabited only by three families. The coaſt, 
however, abounds with fiſh, which draws to it the na- 
tives of the neighbouring iſlands. | 

Mourooa is a very ſmall iſland quite ſurrounded 
with a reef of rocks, but has no harbour for ſhipping. 
In the middle of it there is a high mountain, which 
may be ſeen at the diſtance of ten leagues. | | 

Eaſter Ie or Davis Land, ies in 270 5 ſouth, and 
It appears to be mountainous and tony, 
and has neither fuel, water, nor good anchorage for 
ſhipping. It produces plantains, nuts, potatoes, ſugar 
canes, yams, and gourds. There are fea and land 
fowls, and rats, which make all the bill of fare of the 
inhabitants. The natives are lively and ſtrong, but hard 
favoured, yet they have no ferocity in their looks. 
Conſidering their working tools, they carve and poliſh 


_ | well, a proof that they have an ingenious turn which 


might be improved. 


| The M arqueſas eb diſcovered by Alvara Mendana 
tain Cook. It lies in 16 43“ S. and 150 42 W. 


a Spaniard, in 1595, and are five in number. 

La Magdalena lies in 10? 25” ſouth, and 138 weſt. 
It is 6 leagues in circuit, and is in general mountain- 
ous. The inhabitants are well made, ftout, and fair 
in the complexion. | 

St. Pedro was not 1 at, but by its appearance 
at a diſtance, ſeems to have few productions. oh 

La Dominica is covered with mountains, and clothed 
with woods, but it has fruitful vallies, and is 16 leagues 
in compaſs. | | 

Santa Chriſtina is 8 leagues i in circumference, and 
has fertile well watered vallies, abounding with fruit 
trees, and vegetables. The natives are of a brown 
complexion, ſtout made, tall, and ative. They have 
hogs, fowls, and plenty of fiſh. Ea 

Hood's Iſland is the moſt northerly of the cluſter, 
lying in 20 26' ſouth, and 1399 g1' ' wet. 
diſcovered by captain Cook. 

The Friendly Iflands lie between 19® 44 and 21* 


It was 


32“ ſouth, and extend from 174 to 175 147 weſt, 
The three moſt conſiderable of them were firſt diſco- 


vered in 1643, by Faſmana a Dutchman. | 
Amſterdam Iſle or Tongataboo, lies in 2 1 7“ ſouth, 


- 
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bout 18 leagues in perimeter. 

Middleburg or Zara, lies in 210 17 n 
44" weft, about 10 miles in circuit. 

Rot:erdam 3 ſouth, 
and 174 26' welt. 

The tives of cle Haves ave: font. macdes: well 
propertioned, middle fized people, their complexion 
a clear mohogany, and their hair black. Their uten- 
fils, animals, and habitations, are much the ſame as in 
Otabcite, but inferior in quality. The neatneſs of 
their canoes, which exceed every thing of the kind 
in theſe ſeas, ſhews their ingenuity. With reſpect to 
... 
be faid with certainty. 

2 —— Progls, lo. exlled foo: thee 
beautiful figure and complexion of the natives, was 
diſcovered by De Quiros in 1606. It lies in 10% 
fouth, and 173 welt, and is 18 miles in circuit. 

Cacur and Traitor: andi lie in 15 15' ſouth, and 


| 


| 


175 13 weſt, and are inhabited by a ſavage people 


clothed with ruſhes or mats. 1 


by Schouten in 1616. 


fruits, and they have ſome hogs aud plenty of fiſh, but 


1 wretched cooks. 

Dueen Charlotte's Iſlands, conſiſt tet 
Hands, namely Egmonts, New Guernſey, New Jerſey, 
Edgecomb's, New Sark, New Alderney, Swallow, 
10 and 11® 40' ſouth, extending from 164. to 166® 
cat. They abound in hogs and fowls of various 


kinds, and produce plantains, ſugar canes, bread- fruit, 
beetle almonds, Spaniſh pumpkins, cheſnuts, cocoa 


and other nuts, large pine apples, apples reſembling 
pearmains, fago, ſweet baſit, ginger, indigo, &c. but 
it will require a formidable party to ſettle a. colony 
- there, ſo obflinate are the natives in preventing it. 

Obeterna lies in 220 27 ſouth, and 150% 47 weſt, 
and is only 13 miles in circumference, and is neither 


populous nor fertile, though it ſeems to be one ex- 


tended plain, with a few ſmall prominences inteſper- 
kd. rn yadons, ant go 
for the molt part armed with lances. 7 
 Eimen or Tork [land diſcovered by captain Wallis, 

is July 1767, lies about 20 leagues diſtant from Ota- 
heats ig the direction of weſt north-well.. 
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and 176® weſt, in the formof an iſoecle triangle, 5-1 


Harvey 1/land, ſo called in honour of the earl of 
Briſtol, lies in 48? 19“ ſouth, and in 15 47' weft. It 
NE eee ee eee 

180 1 163 10 
weſt. 

el a ene en on ac- 
count of the behaviour of the natives, lies in 19+ 1 
ſouth, and 169® 37“ weit, and was diſcovered in June 
1774. but the captain was not permitted to go aſhore. 

Handi of Danger, are three in number, which have 
rocks and broken ground between them, lying fo 
low, that a ſhip may be cloſe upon them, before they 
can be ſeen. They are laid down by captain Cook in 
10 51 ſouth, and 163 43' welt. They have the ap- 
pearance of great fertility, and ſwarm with people. 

| Duke of Teri. [/land, firſt diſcovered by admiral 
Rowen inJoes 1765, lies in 8 41“ ſouth, and 173? 
3. weſt. Here his boats landed with great difficulty, 
and brought off about 200 cocoa nuts. A dreadful 
ſea breaks upon almoſt every part of the ifland, and 
no ſoundings can be got, fo that it appears it had 
never been trod by any humau being before. | 

| Turtle Iſland, fo called by captain Cook, upon ac- 


| count of the amazing number of turtle diſcovered 
Herz or Hoorn lies in 14 co' ſouth, and 179 eaſt. 


The foil produces ſpontaneouſly a great variety of | 


there, lies in 19 48“ ſouth, and 1780 2' weſt. 2 
Byron's Iſland firft diſcovered by admiral Byron in 
July 1765, lics-in 10 18“ ſouth, and in 100 53/ caft, 
and is ſuppoſed to be very populous; but the admiral 


could not go aſhore, there being no place where be 


could anchor with ſafety. The inhabitants are copper 
coloured, ſtout made, and well limbed, and ſeem nei 
ther to want courage nor alacrity. They wear no- 


In the further PAL” 7 of 3 Cook's voy- 
ages northward, the principal iſlands at which he 
touched, are Burney's iſland in lat. 67 45 N.; Noot- 
ka in 49? 33“; Owhyhee in 2017“; Mowee in 200 
35; and near it Ranai, Morotoi, Tahowroa, Moro- 
tinnu, Woahoo, Atooi, Qnecheow, &c.; a cluſter of 
iflands in lat. 5 2 30“; Oonalaſhka, and nine others in 
a cluſter ; Stuart's iſlands, &c. The captain could 
penetrate no further. than lat. 70® on account of the | 


ice, but in his progreſs he diſcovered that the weſter- 


moſt point of America lies in lat. 65 46 N. and in 
lon. 191® 45” E. and that the neareſt diftance between 
the continents of Afia and America is 13 leagues, 
in lat. 66®, and that a N. W. paſſage ſcemed im: 
Practicahle. 


' OF THE INDIAN ISLANDS IN GENERAL. 


Loro before a paſſage was found to the Eaft Indies 


by the Cape of Good Hope, Europe had been well 


ecquainted with their valuable produce. The Per- 


fans, Arabians, and Egyptians, formerly brought 


them through the Red Sea to Egypt, whence they 


were diſperſed by the Carthaginians, the Greeks, the 


Romans, Marſellians, Venetians, Genoeſe, and Cata- 
Hans, at an extravagant profit, all over Europe. To 
carry on this trade to the greater advantage, the A- 
rabians planted colonies in all the oriental iflands 
and drove the natives from the coaſts up into the 


mountains, where they ſtill inhabit, taking every op- 
portunity of annoying their invaders. In proceſs of 
time, after Venice, Genoa, &c. bad become rich and 
opulent by their Eaſt India traffic, though only at 
ſecond hand, the Portugueſe who had been for ſeve- 


nal years making diſcoveries along the coaſt of Africa, 


reached its fortheft extremity in 1486, which was 


afterwards called Cabo de Buena Eſperanza, or the 


Cape of Good Hope, in hopes of its leading to more 
important diſcoveries, which accordingly happened in 
the year 1497, when Vaſco de Gama, doubling the 
Cape with three ſhips, traced out a paffage to the 


Eaſt Tndies. The Portugueſe continuing their diſ- 


coveries, ſettled factories in different places, which 
vere not ſubje& to the Arabian colonifts, though 
they gave theſe new ſettlers all the trouble they poſ- 
fibly could. In the courſe of their reſearches, they 
diſcovered the Spice Iſlands, at a time when the 


_ greateſt enmity ſubſiſted between the Kings of Ter- 


nate and Tydore, and had the addreſs to prevail up- 
on thoſe princes to ſubmit their differences to their 
arbitration. This paved the way to the eſtabliſhment 
of factories and forts in theſe iſlands by the Portu- 
gueſe, and afterwards for treating the natives as their 
vaſſals. To ſecure their poſſeſſions in the Indies, the 
Portugueſe procured a bull from the Pope, granting 
them the dominion of all places not interfering with 
a prior grant to the king of Spain, and having alſo 


lofty title of Lords of the Navigation, Conqueſt, and 


Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Pera, and India, 
and continued to erect forts and cities along the coaſts 
of theſe countries, and particularly in the Spice Iſlands. 
In the year 1519, Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueſe 
officer, having upon ſome diſguſt entered into the 
ſervice of Spain, ſet ſail from the port of Seville, with 
five ſhips and 230 men, to diſcover a S. W. paſſage to 
the Indies, when he had the good fortune to diſcover 
thoſe ſtraits that are called by his name; and croſſing | 
the ocean, firft diſcovered the Ladrones, and after- 
wards the Philippines, where, in a ſkirmiſh with the 

natives, he was ſlain. His deſign upon the Spice 
Iſlands was defeated by his death, his ſucceſſors in 

command contenting themſelves with what purchaſes 

among them they could make, and returned home 

by the Cape of Good Hope. The court of Spain 
thought the acquiſition of the new diſcoveries too im- 

portant to be neglected, as theſe iſlands were not only 

near the Moluecas, but advantageouſly fituated- for 

a trade to China and other parts of India. At this 
time alſo, Spain had planted colonies on the coaſts of 
Peru, betwixt which and the Philippines a communi- 

cation was ſoon opeued, and Manilla became the mart 
of all the Indian commwudities, which were bought up 

by the Spaniſh ſettlers in the Philippines, and annu- 
ally ſent to Peru. 
ropean nation that viſited the Spice Iſlands, who ſent 
five ſhips and 164 men, under the command of Sir. 
Francis Drake for that purpoſe. Sir Francis ſet ſail 
from Plymouth in December 1577, and in his paſſags 
through the ſtraits of Magellan, took ſeveral valuable 
prizes, and at laſt arrived at the Molucca Iflands on 
the 14th November 1579, and had ſeveral conferen- 
ces with the king of Ternate, who being now ſuffici- 
| ently tired of his alliance with the Portugueſe, wiſhed 
for nothing more than the aſſiſtance and protection 
of the Engliſh to rid him of ſuch inſolent and rapa· 
cious neighbours. Here the admiral, having made 


made an agreement with the Spaniards, aſſumed the 


ſuch overtures as he thought expedient, and purchaſ. 


The Engliſh: were the next Eu- 
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eater ne companies, aud chliged them to waite into one body. 
land, where he arrived in November 1580. Theſe I corporate, and granted them particular privileges. 


iſlands were again viſited by Mr. Cavendiſh in 1587, 
when the inhabitants ftill expreſſed their wiſhes for 
liſh. 

In 1530, Portugal had been annexcd to the crown 


This united company advanced very rapidly, many of 
r Rics 99 Jetty 4" LIE 
to 2 which ſoon amounted to e 
12 


of Spain, and the Seven United Provinces, by their | fitted out large flects for the Indies, which were too 


own noble exertions, and the aſſiſtance of England, 
had freed themſelves from the tyranny of Philip, and 
the horrors of the inquiſition, and afforded an afyium 
to all who fled from Spaniſh cruelty. Many of theſe 
refugees were merchants of ſubſtance and experience, 
who filled the country with money, and diffuicd an 
adventurous ſpirit ; by which, in the different branches 
of commerce they carried on, they bred up numbers of 
to carry into execution, almoſt any fort of naral cx- 
pedition with ſucceſs; and having firſt attemptcd to 
difcover a north · eaſt paſſage without ſacceis, the city 
of Amfterdam fitted out four ſhips for a voyage to the 
| Eaſt Indies in 1595, which arrived at Bantam in I- 
va the year after, whence they returacd to Holland 
with a rich cargo of ſpices. They made other fncceſs- 
ful voyages before they diſcovered the Spice Iflazds, 
in ſpite of the Spaniards, who fitted out krge ſqua- 
drons to craſh them in the beginning, but the Dach 
retorted upon them ſeverely, and roſe faperioar to all 


oeppoſition. In 1599, James Van Neck failed with 8 


ſhips to Bantam, whence the Portuguſe had been en- 


formidable for the Portugueſe, whoſe ſhips they at - 


at Amboynaand T ; * 
the following year. | 
The Eagkth, in their Grit attempts to eftabliſh 2 


withitanding which, their Eaſt India company was in- 
corporated in 1600. But the Dutch, who had already 


with their facceſs, began to make a monopoly of the 
cd theic iſlands with acts of hoſtility and the greateſt 


Principal inhabitants of Pooleroon and Poolaway made 
2 formal farrender of theſe iſlands to Meſſ. Couthorp, 


Eaghad, in couſideration of their being protected a- 


Eagland; upon which a writing was extended, and 
ſigned by both parties. Wayn, Roſinging, and Lau- 


the Moluccas, where 2 of them took in cloves at Am- | both rations is Europe, and ratified by the ſovereigns 
bovyna and Ternate, and the other 2 failed to Banda, of cach, whereby it was provided, that the Engliſh 
and took in nutmegs. Here, and at Ternate, they cfia- j company ſhould enjoy a free trade at Palicate, and 


bliſhed faQtories. During theſe tranſactiona, the con- 
duct of the Dutch engaged the natives in their inte- 
tereſt, who admired their modeſty and moderation, 
whilt the Portugueſe were inſolent and crucl; but the 
Dutch had not yet thrown off the maſk. The profit 
of theſe adventures taking air in Holland, many more 
companies were formed, and ſhips belonging to difær- 
ent ſocietics fitted out for the fame parts, which not 
only overſtocked the market for Indian commodities, 
and diſcouraged the adventurers, but locked up 2 
great part of their capitals, which had well nigh pro- 
duced a general ſtaguation. To prevent the ruin of 
this favourite trade, the flates general called a mect- 
ing, at the Hague, of the different ducttors of theſe 


the Molazccas, Banda, and Amboyna, the trade ſhould 
be regulated by common conſent, and that the Engliſh 
ſhould enjoy one · third part of the trade, both with 
reſpect to imports and exports, and the Dutch the re- 


fzfors, and that the forts as well on the one part as 
om the cther, ſhould remain in the poſſcſſion of thoſe 
who held them, &c. In this treaty the Dutch had a 
manifeit advantage, yet whenever the accounts of it 
reached the Indies, contrary to the expreſs words of 
the treaty, they invaded Lantore and Pooleroon, maſ- 
facred the principal natives, demoliſhed the forts and 


faftorics of the Engliſh, murdered ſome of their peo - 


The ease and 


tacked at all quarters, and took from them their forty 


trade in the Eaſt Indies were very unſucceſsful ; not- 


gained fome footing in the Spice Iflands, and clated 
abnfc ; yet, i ſpite of all oppoſition, the Englih eſta. 
bliked a factory at Bantam in 1609, and in 1616 the 
Speorway, and Cozooke, for beboof of the king of 
aint the Dutch, and ſupplied in neceſſarĩes from 
tore were alſo furrendered to England by the king > 


pelled by the natives. Here 4 ſhips ſlaid to load with f and principal inhabitants of theſe iſlands, upon the 
pepper, and the other 4 under Van Work failed to | fame terms. In the mean time, a treaty was figned by 


* 
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bear half the charge of the fort and garriſon; that in 


mining two-thirds, to be adjuſted by the refpcAive 
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ſame time, in a manner ſo inſolent and barbarous, 
28-00- eisiliaed nation—would have -countenanced, 
even though declared enemies. 
this treaty the Engliſh company ſettled. factories 
at the Moluccas, Amboyna, and Banda, for car- 
rying on the ſtipulated proportion, but the. Dutch 


ſoon formed a plot at once to cut off their preten- 


ſions, and put anend totheir exiſtence, by charging the 
Engliſh with; Joining in a conſpiracy with the Japaneſe, 

wirf fort at: Amboyni, and putting them 
to the torture till they ſhould acknowledge their guilt. 
In no ioftance, dbes the true character of the Dutch 


appear in n clearer point of view. Intereſt has always 
| been-their-prevailing motive, and, in order to ſecure | were 
mit, they; violated all the tights of juſtice, gratitude, 


aud bumanity- How far the Engliſh were, juſti- 


Sable in permitting! an inſult ſo attrocious and villain- | 
ous to paſs; unpuniſhed, and the Dutch, peaceably to 

_ reap. the benefit of a trade which became the per- 
_ quiſite-of: the Engliſn by treaty, is a queſtion: For 


certainly; it muſt be allowed, that I.. 300, 00. paid to 


Oliver Cromwell, was by vo. means a compeuſation. 
Nor is it les/difficult to account for the good nature 


of the Britiſh' court, in ſuffering the Duteh, eſpeci- 


ally after ſuch a ſpecimen of their avarice, injuſtice, | 
and inhumanity, to fiſh upon the Britiſh coaſts, and | 
| ought | to be the 

5 perquiſite of Britiſh induftry ; and a noble nurſery for 


rob the nation of A treafure which 


ſeamen, whence the navy might always be recruited; 
without having recourfe to the deſpotic expedient of 
impreſs warrands.* The original” ſhare, or ſubſcrip- 
tion of the Engliſh Eaft Indja company, was only 
L. 50 each, and the capital was I- 369. 891: 58.; but 


in 1676, by ſuffering the profits to be carried to the 


credit gf their reſpective accounts in company, the 


capital amounted to double that ſum; and in 1685, 


by the ſame means, to L. 1,703,402. Still, howerer, 


the company had no parliamentary ſanction; and as 


the trade with Africa was the favourite of James II. 


It the time of the revolution, the company was. but 
in an indifferent ſituation, ſo that it was reſolved a 


new company ſhould be erected under the authority 
ef parliament. During the reign of king William, 
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be eaſily accompliſhed ; however, after many parlia- 
inxeſligatiana- and inguirics, the Sew ſub- 
ſcription was carried, and the ſubſcribers, upon ad- 
vancing 2 millions to government, at 8 per cent. ob- 
tained an act of parliament in their favour. But ſtill 

the old company had a very powerful intereſt both 
in che parliament and nation, and the act of paclia- 
ment being found ia itſelf deſective, a violent ſtruggle 
aroſe between the companies, which at laſt brought 
aboũt an unn I the year: 1708," the intereſt of 
the loan was reduced to 5 per cent. by adding ano- 
ther million to the loan,” without avy further charge 
of intereſt ; in conſideration of which, the company 

were indulged in a prulongation of their monopol x, 
and 2 new charter granted them for that purpoſe. 
Their excluſiee privileges were' renewed from time 
to time, and their trade and territorial acquiſitions in 
India became enormous, which, with the diſſenſions 


among the manager, and ſcandalous abuſe of power, 


has frequently engaged the attention of the legiſlature, 
and rendered confiderable alterations in the conftitu- 


tion of the Eaft India company highly neceffary and 


important, and will, it is hoped, prevent thoſe diſ- 
contents among the natives, and quarrels among the 
company's ſervants, which has 28 ſo much for 
ſome time paſt. 

With regard to the 8 ofed f in the orien- 
tal iſſands, little can be ſaid with certainty. Each 
iſland has a language, and fcems alſo to have a feli- 
gion of its own; the brit whereof is fo blended with 
Malayan, Chineſe, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Indian 
words; that it is impaſſible to diſtinguiſn the radical 
language; but the ſecond, though intermixed with 
Jewiſh, Mahometan, and Chriſtian ceremonies, is 
eaſily diſcovered to have its root m Paganiſm. 

In the defcription of New Holland, we made no 
mention of a delightful country on the eaſtern coaſt, 


which, on account of the great variety of plants cap- 


tain Cook met with there, he called Botany Bay. 
Thither Britiſh criminals are now tranſported, and 


ſettled as a colony, under the protection of a gover- 


nor, ſo that we will ſoon be furniſhed with a more 


particular account of the country. 
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King had that honour. By means of the eaſtern ſea, | 
and 2 large canal, it has a communication with ſome 
of the moſt confiderable provinces in the empire. It | 
is furrounded with walls 40 feet high, flanked with 
towers, and contains 2 millions of inhabitants. The 
principal ſtreets are 120 feet broad, and 3 miles 
Jong. It has 9 gates built of marble. From the vaſt 
concourſe of people that reſort to the court, and the 


Air, Soil, Fog Trade, Manufafures, e. 

| | The great canal. runs through a part of this pro- 
vince, which is otherwiſe well watered with rivers, ca- 
| nals, brooks, & c. and conſequently rendered amazing- 
ly fruitful and very populous. It abounds in all ſorts 
of corn and pulſe, and produces ſeveral kinds of fruit, 
particularly cheſnuts, peaches, plums, and walnuts.— 
So exceedingly rich are their crops of corn, that one 


prodigious quantity of merchandize and proviſions | 


year's produce i is ſaid to be ſufficient to maintain the 


for labour. Near Tayngan, there is a celebrated 
mountain 5 miles high, called Tai, upon which a 
great number of temples are built, and priefts reſide. 
The capital, Thnan, is a large populous city, with 


many beautiful public buildings, covered with tile ſo| E 
finely poliſhed, that when the ſun ſhines, they reflect 


a luſtre as if they were gilded. It ſtands on a lake, 


to an ifland in which, the city is joined by ſeveral 


bridges. Tonching is a large place, with ſpacious 
© freets, and well built houſes. The inhabitants trade 
chiefly in filk, which abounds here more than in any 
other place in the empire. On the top of a neigh- 
bouring hill, there is a column 100 roods high, which, 
if touched with the finger, will ſound like a drum. 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufaeures, &c. 
This province produces the beſt grapes in China. 
It has ſeveral mountains, between which are many 
vallies fruitful in corn. It has alſo ſeveral good mines, 
both coal and iron, and plenty of muſk, porphyry, 
_ marble, jaſper; and lapis lazuli. The air too is ex- 
eeedingly pleaſant and ſalubrious. Here are fire wells, 
which being cloſed up to the ſize of a pot, ſerve them 
for all the purpoſes of boiling. The flame is ſo thick, 
that it is carried about in ſtoves, but it does not con- 
ſume wood. One of the mountains yields a red earth, 
| which ſerves in place of vermillion, and another, a 
white earth, with which the women paint. It is 


alſo noted for the famous root ginſeng, and many o- 


ther medicinal ones, eſpecially rhubarb. Quaninchang, | 
one of their great generals was born here, whole | image 
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provinee, notwithſtanding Its lere ſor ten 
years. The inhabitants are not much celebrated for 
their learning or ingenious turn, but they are very ſit 


| 
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they adore, becauſe they imagine it :nfpires them 
| with courage. There are 14 ſtrong caſtles here for 
2. defence of the great wall and road. 
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Air, E oil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Se. 
This is the weſtermoſt and largeſt of all the north- 


ern provinces. It is mountainous, and much parched 
for want of rain. 


hemp, wheat, barley, and Turkiſh corn, but very 


The ſoil, however, produces 
little rice. They have ſheep and goats, which they 
ſhear every ſpring, ſummer, and harveſt, and the muſk 
hind, called Ree, which is peculiar to this province. 
There are alſo gold and ſilver mines, but they have 
not yet been opened. Upon mount Holan, there are 
many wild Horſes, tygers, bears, &c. and clear tones 
reſembling diamonds. Near Ling. there is a ſpring 


| clear as cryſtal, and at the top cold as ice and hot at 


the bottom. Here are cocks and hens covered with 
wool inſtead of feathers, and a ſtone pillar, found in 
1625 whilſt they were digging to lay the foundation 
of a wall, with an inſcription on it importing that the 


| goſpel was introduced by the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, 


and'contaiding an-excellent ſummary of the Chriſtian | - 
doftrines.. One of their mountains is ſhaped like a | 

cock, and is. ſaid to eniit a rdaring noiſe before a | 

ſtorm; and another, when a drum is beat on it, is ſaid 

to emit thunder and hghtning. Their bats are as large | 

as s geeſe, and they have a ſtone which waxes and 

wanes with the moon. They have a road cut through | | 
vaſt mountains, which are joined together by bridges, | 

railed with wood and iron on the fides, and broad 

enough for four horſemen abreaſt. One of theſe 

bridges is 400 cubits lodge © of one arch, and 59 perch- | 

es high. 

The towns and villages have all walls nub ditch- 
es, and ſecured with iron gates. The capital, 
Singan, like Pekin, is divided into two parts, occu- 
pied reſpectively by the Tartars and Chineſe, and 
has an old palace, the refidence of their ancient kings. 
It is 3 leagues in circuit, and the wall is thick and 
high, with many large towers and broad bulwarks ; 
but the houſes are low and ill built, and the furniture 
clumſy. 'The inhabitants are ſaid to be warlike, and 
= general, the ſtouteſt and beſt proportioned in the 


empire. 
SECHWEN. 


CHINA 


| in clufters like grapes, of the ſiae of an acorn, and has 


or 


Towns | Lat. N. | Lon. E. Ci ' Rivers. 
Chingtu | 30 40 104 © Chuk 
Longanan 32 30 | 103 20 Branch Kian 
Kren I 
Pa | 31 494106 40 5 
Pannen I 3x 42 | 105 58 [ Branch Kian 
Mejen 31 25 | 104 2 Ditto 
Mau [| 3x az |} 103 55 | Chuk 
=. | 38 ao | 106. 04 | 
Quechew 31 x | 10g 25 | Kian 
Wey _ 31 20 | 103 40 | Chuk 
mu | 30 57 | 104 20 a 
Tong 31 00105 © | Branch Kian 
Shanking 30 40 | 105 10 
Quangyang 30 27 | 106 15 
Ks 30 1o | 106, 3 | Branch Kian 

Mi TS 30 o.| 1.3 45 | Chuk 

Sheſn 3c 24 j 103 30 | 
Taifyenlew 38 x | xox 20 | Yongkiang 
Kajating 29 2,103 46 | Ditto 
Ninypun 5 28 25 | 1cx 40 
Wheli 26 32 | 103 © 
Tongwhen 26 20 | 403 30 
Umonghi 26 12 | 103 39 | 
Mahu 28 28 | 104 2 | Kian 
Suchaw 23 40 | 104 30 | Ditto 
Ohelilen 29 [ic 20 Ditto 
Chauyking 29 40 | 106 15 [itto 
Pey 29 45 | 107 2 Ditto 


"| tal, Chingtu, was formerly the reſidence of a great 


ta very fruitful country, and has ſeveral citics under 
| its juriſdiction. e 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trau, MinifuBures, toe. V: 
This ie & large and fruitful province, producing 
5 ſilk and other rich commodities. It is water - 
del by the Kian, and ſererał branches of: that' river; 
ln ſome places it 3s mountamaus, and ĩn others woody, 
but it has many rich vallies. This province breeds 
the beſt horſes in China, and it has alſo ſome rhino. 
ceroſes and monkies. Here is plenty of rhubarb, 
red and yellom amberſtones, iron, tin, lead, quick. 
aher, ſalt, and ſugar canes. They have a remark- 
able river, the ſtream of which ſparkles in the night, 
as if it were full of precious tones. In the mountains 
of this province bordering upon Honan, there is ſaid 
to be an independent ſovereign, who receives only his 
regalia from the emperor, but does not permit his 
ſubjects to intermix with the Chineſe. To this prin- 
cipality belong many fruitful vallies, defended by in- 
acceſſible mountains and narrow paſſes. Near an idol 
temple in the city of Kyen, it is ſaid there is a tree. 
above 1000 years old, and ſo very large, that 200 
| ſheep would be covered with one ſingle branch of it. 
| They have ſeveral forts of fruit, of which that called 
Lichi, is in high eſteem. It grows upon high trees, 


a rough ſhell. The kernel is full of juice, of a purple 
colour when ripe, and ſmells like a roſe. The capi- 


prince, and has in the middle of the city, a large 
palace, which, with the gardens, take up an area 
of 4 miles, with a large ftreet full of magnificent tri- 
umphal arches. It ſuffered much, however, when the 
Tartars got poſſeſſion of it, ſo that it now retains 
only the ſhadow of its former grandeur. It ſtands in 


H O N A N. 
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Towns 12 Lat. N. Len. E, | ' Rivers. 
| Kayfong 2 34 58114 10 Whang i: 
| Ching 34 $56 | 113 21 | Crocens 
Honan 34 35 | 11* 25 | Branch Whang 
| Eaſt Yu 58 26 | 113. 23 v. | 
Weſt Yu 34 25 | 1123 20 | W. Branch Ditto 
rf | 34 30 | I15 © | Branch Ditto 
| Quati Ra 
ſing 33 $50 115 59 | 
| Yionking 33 10 | 114 © | Branch Yo 
Quang 32 30 | Ia $57 | ³b 
South Yu 33 20 ö 112 22. 8. Branch Yw 
Nanyang 32 $58 | 113 30 | Branch Kian 
Ting | 33 48 | 1120 | 


Hing 


Ar ir, Soil, Prodace; Trade: Mann facturets, 55, * 
This a champaign country, and ſo fertile in rice, 

that it is ſaid one hundred weight may be bought for 

a ſhilling. It alſo produces apples and pomegranates 


of the moſt delicious kinds. Mount Funghoang lies 


in this province, ſo called, becauſe they imagine the 


Phœnix died there. There are ſnakes here with ſpeck- 


led ſkins, whoſe fleſh being infuſed in wine, is a ſo- 
vereign cure for lameneſs. 


being well watered with a number of ſtreams, is exceed- 
. ingly productive. Its fine paſtures are well ſtocked 
with cattle, and the fields are covered with rich corn. 
Towards the weſt it is mountainous and woody, but 
the eaſtern parts are in the higheſt cultivation, and 
have the appearance of a fine garden. The capital, 
Kayfong, ſuffered much in the year 1642, from the 
overflowing of the Whang, which ſwept away many 
of the bouſes, and according to the Dutch accounts, 
near $00,000 of the inhabitants. 


KIANGNAN oz NAN KING. 


1 c. H 17 N A. 


The air of this province 
is exceedingly temperate and ſalubrious, and the ſoil, 
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Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon, E. [ | Rivers. 
Nanking 32 10119 6] Kian 
Sios | 34 10 | 117 25 | Whang 
Syew „„ 

Wha ygan 33 34 | «19 16 | Whang 
33 © | ITS 4s | Yu 
| Fongyang 33 0117 24 | Ditto 
_ Chew | 32 45 | 116 30 | Ditto 
 Yonghew 1-232 $064 119 24 
Tay | 32 26 | 119 47 | Canal 
Tong + 132 7 120 40 | Ditto 
Lungan 31 43 | 1x5 30 Branch Yu 
Lynchew 38 OO) 2t7 ' 24 ; EY 
Chingkeang | 32 20 | 119 3 | Kian 
 Changchew 31 38 | 119 43 | Canal 
Fonkyang 31 2120 36 
Tayping | 3x 4% | I19 © | Kian- 
Nyngqua = 48 C4 30; © 7 
Chichew 30 4o | 117 28 
Wheychew | 29 #7: 3 118 © 
Nyaukin 30 4c | 117 o 
Vorwhey r 20 118 © | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mauefollures, Se. 
This is the moſt celebrated province in China for 
richneſs of ſoil, variety and number of manufactures, 
and extent of commerce. The beſt tradeſmen of 
erery denomination refide in this province, and they 
have every convenience that poſſibly can be imagined, 
both by inland and foreign navigation. for diſpoſing of 
their manufactures. The women of this province, as 


5 B 


n 373 
| well as the men, - are employed in manufacturing filk 
and cotton cloths, in order to ſpare a ſufficient num- 
ber of men for the purpoſes of agriculture, which, 
notwithitanding of their commercial and manufact u- 
ring buſineſs, 1s by 10 means neglected. 

| - "The principal city is Nanking, ſeated on the ſouth 
fide of the river Kiaa, i in a fruitful foil. The river 
is navigable for great veſſels, and a broad deep canal, 
half a mile from the river up to the town, over which 
here is a bridge of boats, and many curious ſtone 
bridges over the other channels. The walls of the 
city are 8 miles in length, and the fuburbs full as 
much. It has a double wall above 30 feet high, 
with breaſtworks, watchtowers, and 13 gates of iron, 
conftantly guarded by foot and horſe. The ftreets are | 
broad, ftraight, and well paved, but the houſes of the 
| ordinary citizens are mean. The palace was almoſt 
2 miles ſquare, and was reckoned the moſt magnifi- 
cent ſtructure in China, but the Tartars defaced it 
out of hatred to the laſt imperial family. The ſhops of 


| the principal merchants are richly ſtocked with filks, 


cotton cloths, porcelain, diamonds, and every thing 
elſe for which there is any demand. Near this city, 
there is a famous idol temple, called Paolina's, ſtand- 
ing in a plain, where there are ſeveral fanes and por- 


| cclain towers, among which there is a large one, hung 


with 10,000 images in exact order about the galleries 
and walls. In the middle of the ſquare, there is a 
porcelain tower, remarkable for fine architecture. It 
has 9 rounds, and 184 fteps to the top, each round 


1 being adorned with a gallery full of images and pic- 


tures, and handſome windows. The outſide is glazed 
and painted with ſeveral colours, and the whole ſo 


| cemented, that it appears to be one ſolid piece. The 


Tartars obliged the Chineſe to erect this tower, in 
| commemoration of their conqueit. The number of 


[ inhabitants is computed at a million, excluſive of a 


garriſon of 40,000 men. There are ſeveral other 
large cities in this province. Yonghew is ſaid to be 
more populous than Nanking, and particularly noted 
for handſome women. It has alfo a very conſiderable 
| trade, a principal article of which is ſalt. In the 
ſuburbs, which are large, there is a toll-houſe where 
cuſtom is exacted for all goods that paſs. 
Whaiygan is a rich and well built ſea- port, ſeat- 
ed in a flat mooriſh ſoil, with a wall in the middle, 
and another around it. It is the feat of the viceroy, 
who bas full power over all the fouthern provinces, 
and only 3 the emperor for his — 


374 . n 3 : 
| kead. In all the provinces of China, and Kiangnan 


in particular, the population is extraordinary, owing 
not only to an excellent piece of policy, that all are 


c 
kis country. 


CHEKIANG. 


Towes. | Lee. N. Lon. E. hy 
Hangchew 130 10 | £20 Sy Cieutang 
Eyamng _- 30 57110 wo]  - 

 Ningpo 129 $59 | I2r 30 | Cicutang 
 Yenakew 29 42 119 25 | Ditto 

" anw__— 29 2119 40 | Ditto 

- Eynchew 29 0118 20 | Ditto 
Taychew 128 50 © . 
Cauchew | 23 27 119 57 | Folu | 
Winchew 28 31 © | Ditto 


Afr, Sail, Prodace, Trade, Manufatures, &c. 
Though the foil of this province yields leſs corn 
than many of the reit, that defect is ſufficiently com- 
penſated by the vaſt quantities of filk, paper, = 


gum produced in it. The capital, Hangchew, is | 


12 miles in circuit, and contains a million of inhabi- 


tants, exclufive ef the ſuhurbs, which are alfo large. 


Its numerous canals are covered with trading veſſels, 
| and it has many thriving filk manufactures. The 
bridges in the city, ſuburbs, and adjacent territory, 
are computed at 10,000. Moſt of the canals are cut 
from the lake Sihu. Within the walls is the famous 
mount Ching- ho- ang, upon which a tower is erected, 


with a water glaſs and dial pointing out the hour. 


The ſtreets are paved with broad ſtones, the houſes 
and ſhops beautiful, and the public buildings magni- 
ficent. It has 4 towers of 9 ſtories, and temples and 
monaſteries innumerable. The number of fk wea- 
vers here are computed at 6000. 


r O KIR NM 
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Rivers. © 


Fckien or Fuchew | 26 2 | BUY 30 | Min 
Funbing 26 58 | 129 38 | 
 Kyennhing 27 2118 30] Min 
Tcantchean 24 15 | 113 35 
Cirentcheou 24 37 118 437 
Cha vou 26 40 | 118 40] Min 
Lom in 126 2118 40 | Ditto 
Shaun a7 23 3 e287 - ig 
Tingchew 2< 37 | x16 15 
Hingwha 25 25 | 119 IC | 
Syvenchew 24 $59 | 119 9 * 
Changehew 3 ac 27 -$5j - 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&@ures, Se. 
This is a very populous province, and nobly ſitu- 


999 


| ated for trade, which the inhabitants alone carry on 
obliged to marry, but alſo that none of the natives, 


with foreigners, notwithſtanding the prohibition to 


the contrary. 'They export diamonds and other gems, 
with gold, cinnamon, pepper, cloves, amber, coral, 


Ic. to a conſiderable extent. The ſoil is rich though 
| diverſified with mountains and vallies, the former co. 


vered with ſtately trees, and the latter producing vaſt 


] quantities of rice and other grain, with a variety of 


excellent fruits. The. ſeacoaſt i is indented with many 


commodious bays, and furniſhes ſuck quantities of 


fiſn, that they hardly bear any price. The capital, 


7 Fuchew, is one of the nobleſt cities in China, both 
on account of its magnificent buildings, the number 


of rich merchants, and its trade and manufactures. 
. 


>4 


It has a very capacious harbour, formed by the Min, 


ſugar houſes. Acrols the bay they have a bridge of 
above 100 AY arches of white e 


Toon: | Lat. N. | Lon. E. + Rivers. PT 
 Nanchang j 28 40115 40 | Kankyang 
Kyenkyang 29 $58 | 116 ] Kian 
Nankang 29 30 | II5 55 | Lake Fuyang 

Zhauchew 29 0116 30 | Ditto 

Ning 29 0144 © | Branch Can 
sonweychew 28 28 | 135 10 Ditto 
Quangfin 42823 8 n5 | Ditto 
Lynkyang In $04 Is e 

| Fuchew . | 27 50 | 116 20 | Branch Can 

Yuenchew. 27 46 | 113 58 | Ditto 
Kyinchang 1 27 28116 30 

Kingan =. 7 W043 39 0 

Kanchew 26 5 | 114 30 | Can 

j Nanngan | 25 39 | 118 40 | Chang 


| =; ny Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacture s, Ce. 
A confiderable chain of mountains ſeparate this 


| province from Quangtong and Fokien, and from Hou- 
quang on the weſt, moſtly inhabited by a ſavage kind 
of people, independent af the empire, dwelling in 


they go in parties to plunder the low countries. The 
vallies between the mountains are very fruitful, and 
ſome of the mountains contain mines of gold, filver, 


pulous, and the ſoil very fruitful. The inhabitants 
are frugal and ingenious, and many of them are ſaid 


to be learned, inſomuch, that they are employed as 


for the largeſt veſſels to come up cloſe to the walls. 
| Among other manufaQtures, they have a number of 


inacceſſible caverns, whence they iffue only, when 


copper, and lead. This province is exceedingly po- 
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teachers in different parts of Aſia, and ſome of them 


advanced to the higheſt offices of ſtate. Porcelain 
is made here exceeding fine, ſaid to be owing to ſome 


peculiar property in the water. This country alſo 


abounds with rivers, lakes, and canals, which yield 
vaſt quantities of fiſh, efpecially large trout and fal- 
mon. The lake, Fayang, is navigable for the largeſt 
ſhips,-and its borders being covered with towns and 
villages, a conſiderable trade is carried on by means 
of the lake, and the rivers Can and Kian, with which; 


it communicates. Here is a great variety of mineral 
and medicinal herbs. The filk is of an excellent qua- 


lity, and much of it is manufactured. Of the rice, 
they make a kind of wine much admired by the Chi- 


neſe. The capital, Nanchang, where the viceroy re- 


fides, is a handſome well built city. It is about four 
miles in circuit, and has 7 gates and 4 ſtately temples 
richly adorned. - The circumjacent ſoil is exceeding- 
ly fruitful, and conſequently proviſions very cheap, 
eſpecially ſwines fleſh, of which large | herds are Kept 


in the neighbourhood. 


QUANGTONG, 


Comprebending the Iſland Hainan, 
CONTAINING 160 LEAGUES IN CIRCUIT, 


T owns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | | Rivers. 
"Gunton 323 nn fans a | Ts Cs 
Chauchew - | 23 36| 116 30 
Wheychew. 22 30114 © 
Shauchew 24 58 | 112 36 
Loting - | 22 40|1ir © 
Chavking 23 IT 40 | Hing Kiang 
Kauchew "I 23 23 1} 100 © 
Uchew 23 20| iit 2 | Hing Kiang 
Wka [ 23. 2045 220 20] 
 Lyenchew 21 27 | 109 12 
Luyinnin 24 20114 20 
Lwichew -. f 20 55 | 109 301 
. Kyunchew 20 o 109 32 
. 119 29 106 12 
Van > 1 36 a0] 109 $0+ 
Yai 1 13 28 | 108 40 
Macao 22 12 107 50 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufadures, c. 
This province is diverfified with hills and vallies, 
and yields two crops of corn annually. It abounds in 
gold, jewels, filk, pearls, tin, quickfilver, ſugar, braſs, 
won, ſteel, ſaltpetre, ebony, and ſeveral ſorts of odo- 
riferous wood, beſides all the variety of fruits that 


are peculiar to the climate. They have vaſt numbers 


af poultry, particularly ducks, whoſe eggs they hatch 


in ovens. 


[ 


The mountains are covered with. ofiers, 
which they make into baſkets, hurdles, mats, &c,— 
The capital, Canton, is a popolous and opulent city, 
where one may meet with all the curioſities of China. 
Here are ſeveral manufactures, eſpecially in ſilk, and 
the number of tradeſmen 1s incredible. As you go 
up the river, it yields a very delightful proſpect, being 


| almoſt ſurrounded with green fields and pleaſant 


groves. Veſſels come up the river quite to the city, 
which conſiſts of 3 towns divided by very high walls. 
Theſe together are computed to contain above a mil- 
lion of inhabitants. 

To this province alſo belongs the Tſland Hanan, 
the climate whereof, on the northern fide, is very un- 
healthy, owing te the badneſs of the water, but tbere 
the country is level and the ſoil excellent. The ſouth- 
ern and eaſtern parts are mountainous. In the midſt 
of the iſland there are gold mines, and in the northern 
parts Japis lazuli. There are trees on the iſland which 
yield dragon's blood, and others a gum which burns 
and ſmells like incenſe ; alſo eagle and violet wood. 
There is likewiſe a fine yellow wood, much eſteemed. 
All the Chineſe fruits are produced here, and alſo ſu- 
gar, tobacco, indigo, and cotton. This ifland pro- 
duces ſnakes of a monſtrous ſize, but they are timid 
and harmleſs. They have various birds unknown in 
Europe, and among others, one of the ſize of a black- 
— that talks and whiſtles to great perfection. 
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Towns, | | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | - Rivers. 
| Quieling 25s 10 110 of Tell 
Yungning 25 © |. 107 © | Branch Ditto 
[yen | 24 40 | 107 35 | Ditto 
Noli | 24 40 106 5c | Ta | 
Kinyuen | 24 27108 © | Branch ditte 
Lyenchen "> og 5 
Pinglo | T x6 $07} rro 3x Queſlin 
Yanngan 4 13 42$ 1 280 25 | 
Tonglin 24 2c | 106 30 
Sylong I 34 30 | 10« 30 
Sechin | 24 10| 106 o 
Nyantin $2 £34 106-0 + Ts 
Sounagan Fi 3 $07" 906 
Pin | £23 $1305.20 
Yungang VVV 
Nanning f 22 40107 45 | Branch Ta 
Sin chew 23 20 leg 3. | Ditto 
Yoling 41 ' 45 1] 209 30 | 
Hew | 22 31 | 208 40 | Branch Ta 
Tayuing | 212 34 | 106 58 | 
Semin | | 22 2106 40 
| Chingan | 23 2% 106 0 


"SOD CHINS 
and they have incomparably the beſt horſes in China. 


Ar, Soil, Produce, Trade. Manafadturer, Sc 


This province is mountainous, but it has many | The capital. Queyyung, Bes in a well cultivated, fer- 


fruitful plains which produce vaſt quantities of rice, 
corn, fruits, &c. eſpecially in the ſouthern parts, 
which ſupply Canton. It is watered by many rivers. 
which are branches of the Ta, and fwell it fo, that it 
forms the famous port of Canton. Moſf of the 
rivers in the eaſtern parts are zavigable, for which 
reaſon, the inhabitants there have all the trade of the 
province. According to the Chireſe regiſters, this 
province was once very populons. The cinnamon 
produced here is faid to excel that of Ceylon. The 
mountains abound with metals, and the gold mine 
here is the only one opened in the empire. It is in 
the hands of the emperor. The mountains alſo pro- 
duce abundance of that wood of which the Japan ca- 
binets are made, and a ſpecies of trees, of the pith of 
- which they make meal. They make white wax from 
an inſe& that ſwarms here, but the flaple manufac- 
ture is fine porcelain. Quickng, the capital, is Erge, 
populous, and well built, where the viceroy refides. 
The river upon which it ſtands is fo rapid, that the 
city has no water conveyance, and conſcquently little 
trade. It has nine cities under its juriſdiction, and 
the province is {aid to contain a million able to bear 
arms. | 


QUEYCHEWw. 


Towns. [ Lat. N. | Zan. E. | — | 
Queyyung 26 30 106 20 Iz 
 Ehinyuen 27 3 07 4of 
Wenkay 26 $3 106 15 
Kinguen 1 30; 207. < | 
Tayting | 279 © | nos 16 
Weyning 26 15 ©O 
Pingyuen 4 26 105 16 
Nyunſhan 26 1206 of 
Poyan 25 24 
_ 'Tuſhan | 25 © 
Tuyun | 26 | ob 37 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mazafaftzres, Sc. 
This province is the moſt rugged, craggy, and 
mountainous of all China, whither fate crmmals are 
ſent in exile. The natives are a rude and hwlck 
people, who live in open defiance of authority. The 
mountains, on which they generally reſide, produce 
large quantities of quickfilver, copper, tin, lead, 
gold, and filver, which they barter with the Chineſe 
who live among them, for ſuch neceffaries as they 
want. Large herds of cattle and hog: arc bred here, 


| tile, and populous country, and was formerly a royal 
refdence. In its buildings it fill retains ſome mo- 
numents of its ancient fplendour. Few of the natives 
ine mm the towns, or in the neighbourhood ; theſe 
2c for the moſt part poſſfeſſed by the Chineſe. 
Without the walls of there is 2 magnifi- 


cent temple, built by the — — 


Dre other rarities. 
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. Sul, Pradace, Trade, Manufa&ures, Cc. 
| This 2 very ge province, the foil very fertile, 
and the aur falubricus. It is watered by the Kian, 
and 2 number of branches which flow into it both 
from the fouth and north. It is alfo interſected with 
many canals to facilitate commerce, and has a lake 
in the center 400 miles in circumference, upon which 


z mamber of veſſels are coniftantly navigating from 


the rivers and canals which fall into it. This pro- 


ver, Tpon account of its fertility, is called the gra- 


nary of Chana, and the land of fiſh, rice, and corn. 
The Gir regiiter makes the number of the inha- 
bitants ncar 5 millions. The annual tribute amounts 
to 2,167,559 facks of rice, 17,977 pieces of wrought 


N 
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CHINGA 377 


glk, and proportionally in other articles. The quan- | there are fed large herds of cattle, and an excellent 
tities of cotton produced and manufatiured here, are breed of hardy horſes. Gold is frequently found a - 

Here are alſo fine paſture-grounds, well | mong the fand of the rivers, waſhed down from the 
ſtocked with large herds of cattle. In the moun- | mountains after rain, which makes it very probable 
tains there are mines of excellent falt and cryſtal, | that there are alſo mines of the ſame metal. There 
and ſome metals and minerals. There are large plan- | arc alſo mines of white copper, but of a quality much 
tations of pines growing on theſe mountains, which | more brittle than ours. Many precious ſtones are 
are uſed for pillars, ſtaircaſes, &c. in their build- | found here, and there is alſo muſk, benjamin, lapis 
ings. Gold is found in the rivers among the fand, | lazuli, and very fine marble of all colours. The air 
after a fall of rain ; and of the bamboos that grow | here is very temperate, the country being delight- 
in the low grounds, they make excellent paper. In | fully variegated with hills and vallies, mountains and 
the plains, too, are vaſt gumbers of little worms, | champaign grounds. Some geographers make Yun- 
that produce wax in the ſame manner 2s bees do | nam only a fief of the Chineſe empire, and give it its 
honey. Vuchang is the metropolis of the province. | own kings. In the woods and mountains there are 
It is very populous, and has many magnificent build- | clephants, tygers, bears, and leopards. The precious 
ings. All the other cities are populous; and, of | wood aquila and calamba alſo grow here, of which 
| ſecond and third rate cities and large nge, the the inhabitants make a very fine ſtuff. In ſeveral 
pumber is ey "”_=_ places are found mines of pure red amber, which is 
5 thought to be a noble remedy in fluxes. The capi- 


N Y U NN AM. 8 tal is not ſo large as ſome other cities in China, but 
Towns, | Lat. N. Lon. J.. in any other place would be thought a great city. It 
qc ———_ — (2—ꝗ8B—— — 3 - 4 
Yunnam 25 To | 102 35 Kin Lake fands pe very fertile ſpot, and * conſequently ſup | 
Yengnengs 27 45 | x00 31 = { plied with plenty of provifions at a very moderate 
 Lykiangtu 27 oO lc ic] rate. | | 
Koking 26 30 | 100 9 1 = » | | 
Yunlong | 2s 58] 99 30| Lantfu Kan Towns. | Lat. N. Lon EZ. Rivers. 
Tali | 25 48 | xx0 75 | Branch ditto ; _ | 
Yougon 25 33101 1. 5 — | 41 58 Ws 20 | Leas 
Vuting 25 40102 12 . 8 „ 
nden 41 32 125 0 
Kutſing 25 35 [103 20 . | ds 
Mungwha 25 18100 20 Hot: Kang N 5 2 2 
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ingye 25 86 45 | 6 jj 
Yungchang 25 10 gg < | Ava 2 3 
Yue 25 18 103 36 Kay = F Ka 29 
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Chinkyang 24 $56 | ic3 43 | Rug $7 | 
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Kingtong | 24 235 1. 100 42 * 1 | P, 7 . | = 
Yun 24 40 | 100 « „ Sail, Produce, Trade, Manofa&urer, c. 
Yentyen 24 2 | 99 355 | Alu Laotonge is the moſt northerly province in China, | 
bee 1 *. 233 WM © of 2 fruitful foil, and highly cultivated, producing 
8 - - = 0 | every neceſſary and convenience of life in great plen- 
Vuen Luiggon 3 ty, wag Ro large quantities of the celebrated root 
Hori 23 $0 %s » |. | ginſeng. The inhabitants are numerous, ſtout, and 
2 | 23 40 } 18 4% Tuch induftrions, and the country was formerly full of 
1 e confiderable cities and large towns ; but theſe ſuffer- 
uſcn | 24 34 [ 2 


ed ſo ſeverely during the Tartar iovation, that it will 
require time to bring them back to the fame ſtate of 


tr. Soil, Produce, Trade, Mfocafallures, Dc. 


This province is well watered with rivers and lakes, magnificence and population. The capital, Shin- 
Which renders it exceedingly fruitful in the richeſt | Varg. is fill, however, a large city, and well forti- 
kind of grain and excellent paſluragt, upon whick | ficd. — — where the great Chineſe wall 
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begins, is of a prodigious height, — 
quite into Tartary. It bath a lake 80 furlongs in 
circuit, and of a vaſt depth, out of which ifſue the 
river Tala, running north into Tartary, and the 
| 22 which, by a courſe firſt north and then 
4 Uelf ins the Fellow" Gen: 


COT EA, 


| CONTAINING 450 MILES BY 225. 


_ Towns. J Lat. N. | Lon. E. 
Kinghtz | 37 4> | 126 38 | Lake Kyang 
Syannon 41 20 | 127 20 
Faden 126 10 Lalo 
Yongtyen TO 1.1.01 
Pi 40 14 | 125 35| Yalo 
So 10 7 | 124 57 | Ditto 
Hunking 39 36128 10 | 
Honchew 1 39 32 | 125 47 
Pengyang 39 $ | 125 49 | Tatong 
Sanhe 39 2125 30o | Ditto 
Yoghan 38 13125 30 
Li | 39 22 | 227 IF] 
Tongken 137 13126 o 
Pinghayx 136 58 | 128 53 Lake Kyang 
Haymen 36 38125 34 | 
ingen 36 30 125 x5 | 
Hetſin 36 10 l 126 10 
KS n A 4613.5 04 
Longgiſan 36 0128 8 
21 . | 35 28 | 125 15 
Kang 33 48 | 129 5 
Sing | 35 18 | 128 4 
'Tfin 1 35 0128 o 
Quangyang | 34 34 | 126 10 
Ya 134 32128 © 
Shenha 1 11 -©Of 
Yanſhan SY ET: An 
Quang 135 13125 45 
Kinſhan Ne 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mannſactures, Ec. 

This kingdom is a fief of the Chineſe empire, but 
governed by its. own king. On the north it has long 
and high mountains, where the cold is fo intenſe, that 
neither the rice nor the cotten plant will grow there. 
The ſouthern parts are extremely fertile, and produce 
all the neceſſaries of life, eſpecially rice, wheat, mil- 
let, and other ſorts of grain. The ginſeng is alſo 
found here, though not in large quantities. Tobacco, 
hemp, and cotton alſo grow here, and moſt of the 
trees found in the north of China. They have plenty 
of horned cattle, which among other purpoſes, they 
employ in drawing the plough. Their other tame 
animals are ſwine, dogs, and cats. Of the wild kind, 


c H 1 N A. 
thee ee bears, alles, fables, 4e Many 


crocodiles lurk about the rivers, and on the land there 
is plenty of ſnakes and other venomous creatures, 
The Coreans are generally well ſhaped, of a mild dif- 
polition, lovers of learning, and fond of mufic and 


- | dancing; but they are more famed for their domeſ- 


tic, than their military virtues. Few inftances of a- 
dultery or theft are known among them, and fo little 
ſuſpicion have they, that they ſe! Jom lock themſelves 
in at night. The houſes of the nobility make a mag- 
nificent appearance, but thoſe of the poorer ſort are 


rewarded and vice puniſhed, but they have no preach- 


- | ing, and conſequently no myſteries nor diſputes about 
matters of faith. The only trade they carry on is 
| with Japan, the iſland of Ceuxima, and the northern 


parts of China. Their language is very copious, and 

their way of writing and calculating very hard to 

learn. They write "with a hair pencil inſtead of a 
ISLAND or FORMOSA, 


CONTAINING 500 MILES IN CIRCUIT. 


' 


: Towns. | Lat. N. [ Lon. E. [ Rivers. 
Tacowanfou | 23 3 | 259 10 
Fouſhan - | 23 40 119 11 
Naſſan | 23 40 119 41 
Jabamba 23 20 | 120 15 
Toloman 24 0 120 235 


Ar, Soil, Produce, St ManufaBures, 2 
Formoſa is ſituated about 100 miles eaſt of Fokien, 


tains which run through the middle from the ſouth 
point to the north, and the part which lies welt of 
the mcuntains belong to the Chineſe. The iſland has 
a moſt agreeable appearance, and is well watered by 
rivulets ifſuing from the mountains, which render it 
fertile in all the fruits that grow in the Indies, beſides 
many of the European fruits. Sugar alſo, and tobac- 
co, grow here extremely well, and all the trees on that 
fide of the iſland are fo agreeably ranged, that when 


ſouthern part reſembles a vaſt garden. The natives 
are ſaid to be an honeſt, good-natured, and hoſpitable 


becauſe they cheat them. They have ſeveral mine? 


very mean. They have no public inns, but a ſtranger 
| may put up at any houſe on his way, and he is hoſpi- 
| tably received. The Coreans appear to have very lit- 
| te religion. They are of opinion that virtue will be 


and is divided into two parts by a chain of moun- 
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the rice is tranſplanted in lines and ſquares, the whole 


kind of people, but rather enemies to the. Chineſe, - 


CHINA. 
# qt ind Beer, bot though they feew to ſer no 


great value on them themſelves, they keep them a 
ſecret from the Chincſe. The capnal, Tacowanfou, 


is very populous and equal to moſt of the great cities 
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in China, Some of the firects are above three! miles 
long, and lined with;ſhops ſtocked with ſilks, china- 


ware, and other rich commodities. '- ü | 
cation whatever. - | N 


OF CHINA IN GENERAL. 


upon earth that we know of, unleſs perhaps thoſe of 


the Jews and Egyptians be excepted ; bat the anti- 
quity, to which they pretend, exceeds all meaſure of 
credibility. Their empire is, however, by all accounts 


allowed to have ſubſiſted above 4000 years, owing 
_ no doubt, to a ſucceſſion of wife princes and a dura 
tion of domeſtic tranquillity, which promoted popu- 


tion, united legiſlation with philoſophy, and produ- 
ced their Fo- hi, their Li La- kum, and above all, their 


of China. After all, the empire was not without its 


a the conſtitution was pacific. It was not, however, 


| Khan, and the celebrated Tamerlane, the conquelts | 


which were conſequent to theſe victories, ſoon return- 
ed back io the empire. Tſong - tching, prince of the 
Manche Tartars, who, from an enemy, became an 
auxiliary to a party of the Chineſe, fucceeded better: 
For, after the rebel Li- cong- tſe had dethroned the em- 


the Chineſe general, Ou - ſan- quey, who commanded 


the army on the frontĩers of Tartary, refuſed to recog- 
nize the uſurper, and having made peace with Tſong- 
tehing, joined their confederate arms, and drove the u 
poſſeſſion in 1644, and afterwards maintained himſelf in 


hereditary ſubjects with the Chineſe, fo that Tartary 
became an acquifition to China, rather than China to 


Tartary. Tioag-tching was ſucceeded by a prince of 
nn 


tron of the Jeſuits, his inſtructors, but knew well how 
to manage them, when they interfered with matters 
of government. Before this revolution, the Dutch 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of the iſland of Formoſa, 
whence they had expelled the Portugueſe, but the 
Chineſe under this Tartar eee: obliged them to 


leave it in the year 1661. 


The original plan of the Chineſe government was 
patriarchal, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, which, thongh it pre- 
ſerved the public tranquillity for a long ſeries of years, 
gave no ſecurity againſt convulſions, as no attention 
was paid to military arts. The Tartar princes ſaw 
this fundamental error, and have obliged the Chineſe 
to deviate from their ancient regulations in many re- 
ſpects. No country in the world is better provided 
with magiſtrates for the adminiſtration of juſtice, nor 
where public virtue is more rare. | 

The Chineſe religion is intimately connected with 
their government ; the worſhip of ſenfible objects 
having been allowed by their philoſophers and legiſ- 
lators, in order to make them more ſubmiſſive to go- 
verament. It is certain, that the ſyſtem of morals 
furniſhed them by Confucius approaches very near 
to Chriftian morality ; but our knowledge of their 
religion 1s very confined, and at any rate uncertain, 
as the Popiſſ miſſionaries, who alone had opportu- 
nities of knowing it, differ widely in their relation. 
Chriſtianity was once in a fair way of being planted 
in China; but the ambition of the Jeſuits, and dif- 
ference in opinion and feuds among the priefts, add- 
ed to the inconſiſtency of ſome of the Popiſh doc- 
trines, checked it in its growth, and ruined all thoſe 
who had declared themſelves its votaries. 

The happy ſituation of China, and its various pro- 
ductions that ſerve as materials for its numerous 


— 
manufaftures, have juſtly couſtitated it the land of 
induſtry z but it is an induſtry equally void of taſte 


and elegance, at the ſame time that it is carried on 
with art and neatneſs. For records or priating, their 
paper bears no compariſon with that made in Europe. 


Their printing is, indeed, of a very old ſtanding, but 


it has reached no further yet than characters cut out 
on blocks of wood. Though they affect to keep the 
art of making porcelain a fecret, yet the Eoropeans 


no far exceed them in that manufacture. The art 
of rearing filk-worms has been aſcribed to the C- 


neſe, and plain and flowered flk gauzes were origi- 
nally fabricated by them; but they now make frlks 
alſo of a more durable kind, and their cotton and 


and thickneſs. Their trade is open to all nations, 


money; for they think nothing they can get in e- 
change equal to their manufaftures. However, fence 


the improvements made in the art of weaving, and 
the diſcovery made in the art of making porcelain by 


Nothing ſhows the induſtry aud the wiſdom of the 
Chineſe 1n a clearer point of view, than the number, 
the convenience, and length of their canals. The 
principal canals are lined with bewn flone on both 


Ts ar eat Thy lever affo Gran 
quays and bridges of an amazing conſtruction; but 
the navigation is flow, and fometimes they arc obk- 
ged to draw the veſſels by men. The veifcls on the 
canals are fitted up for accommadating a family, as 
well as for conveying merchandiſe ; and fome do not 
befitate to affirm, that thoſe who live upon the wa- 
ter are nearly equal in number to thoſe who live upon 


| land. Theſe: canals, and the various beautics all a- 


long their borders, give a moſt delightful appearance 


to the whole country, and render thoſe places fruit- 


ful to which nature had not been indulgent; fo that, 
throughout the whole of this empire, the foll is rea- 
dered univerſally fruitful cither by nature or art. 
The culture of the rice and cotton trees is exceeding 
ly ingenious. All the rare trees and t eee. 


ductions abounding in other parts of the world, are 


found here, beſides ſome others peculiar to China 


alone, ſuch as the tailow-tree, the fruit of which, | 


when manufactured with on, is made iato candles; 
others which yield a kind of flour, others which 


yield gam, and many more too tedious to mention. | | 


CHINA 


were the Chineſe acquainted with experimental gar. 
denming. The tea plant is alſo peculiar to China: 
it is planted in rows, and pruned to prevent its luxu · 
riancy.- The green and bohea grow upon the ſame 
ſurub, but diffcreatly prepared. The different qua- 
kties of the black and green tea are very probably 
owing to the different foils upon which they are raiſ. 
ed. All the metals and minerals to be found any 
where elſe are faid to be produced here; but it is a 
piece of ſtate policy to prevent a ſuperabundancy of 
gold and filver, which would ſlacken induftry and in- 
troduce diffipation; and therefore few of the gold 
mines are worked. 


The Chineſe in their perſons are middle fized, with _ 
broad faces, black but fmall eyes, and ſhort noſes. 
The features of the women are pretty regular, and 
their cogaplexĩon florid ; but, to reduce their feet to 
the Chineſe ftandard, they are fo ſwathed and com- 
preſſed when young, that they can ſcarcely walk af- 
ter they are grown up. 

The fciences were but very little hen in China 
till the miſſionaries went thither ; and the expulſion 
of the Jeſuĩts from Pekin cut off all means of im- 
provement. They have indeed had ſome knowledge 
of aſtronomy for many ages; but even yet, their no- 
tions are abſurd, contracted, and confined. In a- 
rithmetic they are ready calculators, though they 
uſe no fgures, and they are expert enough in ſurvey- 
mg land; but their commercial intercourſe is ſo con- 


frncd, that they can be no great adepts in navigation. 
With reſpect to medicine, though it has been ſtudied 
fence the commencement of the empire, they are 
much in the ſame ſtate as in aſtronomy, owing per- 
haps to the ſame reaſon, that uy Know nothing of 
rarnral philoſophy. = 
In this empire there are d fortreſſes 
1000 of which are reckoned capital: but the moiſt 
forprifing is the celebrated wall, which divides Chi- 
na from Tartary, being s 500 miles in length, ſtrength - 
ened by towers, and the gates defended by ſtrong 
farts. It is about 25 feet high, and ſo broad that 
5 horſemen may eafily travel abreaſt. It was con- 
a: ucted above 1800 years ago, and is ſtill pretty 
entire. The citics art divided into tlu ee cluſſes: of 
the faſt there are above 160, of the ſecond 270, and 
of the taird i 200, beſides innumerable villages. Their 
 moft magnificent buildings are their pagods, erectedl 


dy the ſuperiiition of the princes and people to their 


E 


fabulous deities. The moſt celebrated of them are 

built on barren mountains, to which induſtry has gi- 
ven beauties which nature never intended them. 
- They commonly confift of porticoes paved with 
large ſquare ſtones, and partly of halls that have a 
communication by long galleries, adoracd with ſta- 
tues of ſtone or braſs. The reofs ſhine with very 
beautiful green and yellow tiles, and have generally 
lofty tower, terminated by a dome, to which they 
aſcend by a ſtaircaſe. Their highways are broad 
and well made, eſpecially in the ſouthern provinces, 
where they uſe neither waggons nor hories. The 
ions, too, on the ou * OT: and hand- 
ſome. 

The number. of people in China have been com- 
puted ſome years ago at 55,416,476; and, as the 
Chineſe have ever ſince enjoyed profound peace, and 
have no emigrations, it is reaſonable to condlude that 
this number is greatly increaſed. Intereſt. ſeems to 
be the moving ſpring of all their actions. When | 
they have any point in view, they will court, fatter, 
| fawn, and employ their utmoſt cunning to obtain it. 
When they have dealings with ſtrangers, they ſeldom 


fail to cheat them; for, in the art of tricking, they 


are the greateſt connoiſſeurs in the world: This 
they ſeem to have reduced e and fludicd 
thoroughly. 

The authority of the emperor 15 abſolute, and the 
reſpe& paid him is a kind of adoration. His com- 


mands are as readily and as ſtrictly obeyed, as if they 
were iſſued from heaven; neither dare any one preſume 


to ſpeak to him but on his knees. His repreſenta- 


tives in the different provinces receive the ſame ho- 


nours. All places in the empire are the gift of the 


emperor alone. His viceroys and governors he nomi- 
rates and diſplaces at pleaſure. He chuſes which of 
his ſons he pleaſes for his ſuccefior, and, if be prefers 
to the eldeſt one of more diſtinguiſned merit, his 


name becomes immortal. Altkough the will of the 


emperor be in all caſes a law, if he has the leaſt re- 
gard for his reputation, and for his own ſafety or that 
of his family, he will act with due propriety; for the 
Chineſe have a maxim, that, whenever an emperor 
oeaſes to act as the father of his people, they are no 
longer bound to reſpect him as ſuch. The ſeals of 
the empire are applied to authoriſe all public acts, 
and differ in ſize and ſubſtance according to the dig- 
Pity of the magiſtrates to whom they are given. 

The emperor's revenue in ricc, * and other 
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| commodities, are computed at L. 1 ooo ſter- 


ling. The land army is ſaid to amount to five mil- 
Bons, but in theſe are comprehended all. thoſe who 

are employed in collecting the revenue, and taking 
care of the canals, the great roads, and the publ:c 
peace. The imperial guards amount to about 30,000. 
The marine force conſiſts principally of junks, and 


a | other ſmall ſhips that trade coaſtways, and princi- 


pally maintained to prevent deſcents. Their only 
natural enemies were the Tartars, againſt whom all 
their fortrefſes were raiſed ; and, as theſe are now 
become their friends, they have little proſpect at pre- 
ſeat of any foreign war: But it is probable, that ſo 
long a difuſe of arms may ſome time or other ah 
fatal to the empire. 
The Chineſe language conſiſts of about 120 mo- 
nofyllables, which admit of ſo many variations, and 
fo much modified by ſigus and actions, that no ſtran- 
ger has beer able to become fo much * of it as 
to ſpeak it. 
Nobility in China i is . to thoſe TY bla 
to the reigning family, who poſſeſs the rank of princes 
and honorary titles fimilar to the degrees of diftinc- 
tion in Europe. Theſe marks of diſtinction are be- 
ſtowed on the emperor's children and ſons - in- law, 
with revenues ſufficient to ſupport their rank, but 


not the leaſt power. The eldeſt ſon of the family 


generally ſucceeds to the title. The family of Con- 
fucius is ſlill confidered as the moſt noble in China, 
excepting which, and the princes of the blood, no 
Chinefian has a title to nobility, any farther than di- 
ftinguiſhed merit may recommend him to the empe- 
ror, who is the fountain of honour, and can raife or 
depreſs at pleaſure. The mandarines, who preſide 
over Provinces and cities, are raiſed to that dig::ity 
by their learning or ſhining qualities, but their tons, 
though they ſucceed to their eſtates, mult only rank 
with the vulgar if they do not inherit their father's 
abilities. The puniſhments in China are the baſtina- 


do, fines, marks on the check, drawing the imperial 


barks, baniſameat, ſtrangling, cutting in a thouſand 
pieces, and beheading, which laſt is reckoned the moſt 


opprobrious. Silver and copper are the only metals 
current in China when they purchaſe neceſſaries in 


trade. Gold is not coafidered there as current mo- 


ney, but like diamonds in Europe; for, like other ar- 
ticles of commerce, it is bought and ſold, and the 


Europeans are gainers cd it as an article of mer- 


chandiſe. 


* 


CHINESIAN TARTARY, 


Exrzxyie from 41 to 530 N lat.; and from 1000 

to 141 E. lon. ; bounded N. by the Kalkas and the 

great river Saghalian Ula; on the E. by China and 

Corea; on the W. by the deſert of Kobi; and S. by 
the great wall of China. | 


M A N C H E W, 
| Comprebending Mugden, Kerinula, and Tht tukar. 
T owns. 3 Lat. N. [ Lon. E. 1 Rivers. 
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Ouﬀa 1 44 ©| 125 35 | Songoro 
Kr 43 301 125 38 | Ditto 
Aigou 47 50126 33 | Amour 
Merghen 146 30 | 126 39 
A 46 © | 128 36 | Amour 
Fongſhangpu 42 43 | 131 20 | Quentun 
Tfingyuen 42 49 | 13x 40 | Ditto 
Maſhan 41 40 | 129 50 | Ditto 
Nadanfor 65.43.3059 an +: | 
Houfan | 421 45 [ 126 34 | Songoro 
Jigha | V 
Nincolaa 43 30 | 127 35 | Quintun 
_ Tfitfikar 47 24 | 128 40 | Nonnſicla 


Air, Sail, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Cc. 
It was from this part of 'Tartary that the preſent 
imperial family came, and drew after them many of 


the inhabitauts, which has thinned the country of 


people. The air, natwithſtanding the fituation of 
the country, 1s ſharp, and the country mountainous 
and full of foreſts. It produces in the vallies, how- 
ever, plenty of wheat, millet, roots, and cotton, and 
has excellent paſture · grounds that feed a great num- 
ber of oxen and ſheep, which laſt are ſeldom found 
in China. The Tartars chiefly inhabit the banks of 
| the rivers, where they build their huts, take care of 


their cattle, and dedicate the reſt of their time to 


fiſhing and hunting. Since their connexion with 
China, they are rather more domeſtieated than for- 
merly, and have ſome towns, of which Fongſhangpu 
is pretty populous; and, being the key to Corea, 
has a pretty good trade, which has drawn thither 
many Chineſe merchants, whoſe houſes are handſome. 


In the province of Kerinula, a traveler for ferer:t 
days-can fee nothing but hills, vales, and the dens of 
tygers, bears, and other ſavage beaſts. By the fides 
of the rivers and torrents, ſometimes a hut and a 
field of oats may be ſeen, but rarely. What alone 


| renders it valuable is the plant called ginſeng, which 


is found here in abundance. 
The produce of Thrfikar is much the fame as the 


laſt mentioned province, but is more popalons, and 
has ſome trading towns. 'Fhe capital, from which 
the province takes its name, is no mconfiderable 
place, and moſtly inhabited by Chineſe, who have 
ſettled: there on account of trade, or baniſhed upon 


account of ſome miſdemecanours. Oula, alſo, and 


Merghen, are multiplying apace, and may in time 


which fall into the Seghalian or Amour, there are 
confiderable pearl fiſheries, carried on without much 
expence, and with very bttle art. The language of 
theſe Tartars is more eaſily acquired than the Chi- 
neſe, and the Tartars think it more clegant and ca- 


l _ | 


MONGALIA aw KALKA. 
Towns. | Lat. N. | Lin. EF. | Riners. 


nn 


ESE, = 
Coimingzing 38 30121 35 

Kara Hotun | 36 112 33 

Houhou 36 10112 39 

Urat . 40 40 | 1099 35 | Whang 
Tumut Kukuk 40 50111 30 

Parin 4 40 | 117 2. 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, MazzfaBtares, Er- 


preſent they are very thinly inhabited, though for- 
merly the theatre of the moſt extraordinary actions 
Here the great empire of Jenghaz Khan and hs 
ſucceſſors had its riſe and feat ; and here the empires 
of Kitay and Kara Kitay were founded. Here alſo 
all the riches of Southern Afia were carried and dif- 


a> cnn a . <0 a a a... a En 


Theſe countries are of very great extent; but 2t 


which at preſent very few veſtiges remain. The 
country, in general, is extremely cold in many pla- 
ces, the ſno and the ice continuing for eight months 
together, owing to its elevated fituation, which 1s 
eaſily diſcovered by the rapid courſe of the rivers. 
The foil in fome fpots would make good returns for 
cultivation. and form the moſt beautiful landſcapes ; 
but theſe fpots are rare, and the inhabitants have no 
turn for improving them. They wander from place 
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ſpared ; and here many populous cities flouriſhed, 
where the arts and ſciences were once cultivated, of 
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to place with their flocks, encamping where they 


find it moſt convenient for themſelves and cattle; in 
ſummer near ſome lake or river, and in winter where 
they can be beſt ſheltered. The Monguls give the 
Chineſe cattle in return for ſuch neceſſaries as they 
carry among them. The Kalkas are the moſt nume- 
rous of all the Mongul nations dependent on China. 
Their prince can bring 60,000 horſe into the field ; 
and, inſtead of paying tribute to his ſuperiour, the 
emperor of China, he annually receives a ſubſidy from 


him, generally in ſkins. 


OF CHINESIAN TARTARY IN GENERAL. 


TT as government and policy of theſe countries in 


general, is much the fame as in other ſavage nations. 

Agriculture is not only neglected among them, but 
reprobated as uſeleſs. For they ſay the herbs are 
enly fit for the cattle, and the cattle for men. Their 
tame catile confiit of camels, horſes, cows, and fheep 


whoſe tails weigh commonly ten or eleven pounds, | 


almoſt entirely fat. They breed no kind of cattle, 
that require any other aliment than graſs. They 
hare all the kinds of game common in Europe. The 
decr muitiply exceedingly, but are ſomewhat different 
in colour and in the ſhape of their horns from thoſe 
we find in Europe. Stag hunting is a diverfion much 


admired among them, and much practiſed by the em- 


peror himſelf, when he viſits the country The goats 
are generally yellow, and keep in great herds. There 


et 2 wild and tame kind of mules. The former can 


never be reconciled to the load or the draught, but 
the natives prefer their fleſh to that of all other mi 


of the ſwifteſt hunter cannot overtake them. 


mals, being e at leaſt equal to that of the 


wild boar. The wild horſe is ſo fleet, that the arrows 


The 
elks are larger than any ox; they only frequent the 
boggy grounds, where, by means of their weight, 
are eaſily caught. The tygers of this country are 
large, nimble, and exceedingly fierce: their ſkins are 
of a rediſh colour, ſtriped with black lifts : the horſes 
are bred to encounter them, which they do with 
great dexterity. Here alſo are a kind of leopards, 
with whitiſh ſkins, ——_— with red and black 
ſpots. 

The inhabitants are of a middle Gze, ftont 
made, with large faces, fun burnt complexion, black 


eyes, flat noſes, thin beards, and black ſtrong hair. 


They live in tents, feed on milk, and are in general 
both naſty and ſlovenly. They are divided into 49 
ſtandards, each of which has its reſpective tract of 


hed and leader. 
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Exrzxypie from the river Onon in 38?, to 7582 N. 


lat.; and from the mouth of the Don in 382, to al- | 


moſt 190? E. lon.; where it almoft meets the weſtern 
ſhore of America, containing above 10 millions of 


{quare miles. 
Sr BRERTA 
CONTAINING ABOUT 2000 MILES BY 750. 


| Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. E. | 


Rivers, 
Tobo:ſki $7 30 67 18 Toboland Irtis 
Polnovatos 64 30 68 30 Oby 
Kin{oi i oi & 3 Diw. 
Kutchwatko % 10 65  o] Diw 
Surgut 62 10| 72 17 | Ditto 
Tara 3 3073 | 35 |. Irtis | 
Narynn 59 0 80 40] Tom I 
Kraſnoſarſk 36 30 92 30 Eniſchia 
Emſuflep 58 20] 92 30 Ditto 
Ilimſk 57 10 | 104 25 | Angara 
Irkouſki $2 10 10% %% Ditto © 
Pankinſkoi 52 1T } x17 40 | Lake Backal 
Silinginſki 5s 3c | x16 35 | Menza 
Nortching 523 © | 120 10 j Shilka 
Argunſkoi 50 40 | 119 20 | Onon 
Jakoutiki 62 20 | 119 35 Lena 
Teghel $7 30 | 1:4 5 ; g 
Kamchatka $3 ˙ 3 2SF '25 | 
Awatſcka 32 30 | x58 40 
Balſkoretſcoĩ 52 28 | 156 20 | 
Tomſ{ki 36 50| 84 37 | Tom 
Czarinſkoi 59 50 1138 20 Lena 
Timnen | 47 © | - bs 4 | 
Turinſk 58 20 63 35 
Polym | 49 © | $3 236 | 
Tuia 44 0 © 3230 | Oy 
Jeniſorſki 53 48] go 53  Jenifa 
Kiſmi | $7 $50 | 102 ©} Ditto 
Ulowikoi "66 30| $7 45 ! Ditto 
Lelowo 168 30 87 ] Ditto 
Zavieſowo | 70 40 78 o Ditto 
Promyſlinoĩ 7 Cc | 128 © | Chatanga 
Uſt Janſkoi | 7 30 j 132 40 Jana 
 Knowimſko | 68 31152 30 Kowymſa 
Oſt 58 40 | 163 30 } Anadir 
Cogleghen 51 30149 35 | Amour 
Sixcoye . | 
Oſt rog | | 8 | $4 36 | Uda 
Ockluckoi | 58 10130 40 | Aldan 
Ufa 54 56 57 ©; Wolga 
Spaſkoi 38 20 8g 50 Kit 
Demianſk 89 67 38 Tobul 
Cathrineburg | 58 60 36 | Ifﬀet 


4D | 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, &c. 
The face of this country, eſpecially to the N. W. 
is very diſagreeable, being covered with vaſt and al- 
moſt impenetrable woods, and high and frozen moun- 
tains, clothed with everlaſting ſnows, or with fens, 
lakes, and marſhes. In the north, therefore, the 
cold is intenſe ; but towards the ſouth the climate is 
more moderate, eſpecially where the land does not 
riſe to an immoderate height above the level of the 
ſea, which 1s frequently the cafe even of extenſive 
plains. To theſe diſmal regions the czars of f Muſcory 
baniſh their ſtate criminals, as did Peter the Great, 
after the battle of Pultowa, ſend many of the brave 
Swedes who bad the misfortune to be taken priſon- 


| ers: This was a lucky circumſtance for the ſavage in- 


habitants, among whom they ſet up ſchools, and in- 
troduced the arts and ſciences, The ſnow begins to 
fall on the mountains by the beginning of September, 
and ſeldom melts before the middle of April. There 
are many rivers.of a prodigious extent, of which the 
Oby, the Jeniſa, and*Yhe Lena, are the principal. 
There are alſo mines of gold, ſilver, copper, and ex- 
cellent iron; alſo jaſper, lapis lazuliz and loadſtones. 
Near the mouths of the great rivers, large teeth are 
found, ſome of them four yards long, and nine inches 
in diameter, where thickeſt. They are more curved 
than elephants teeth, but of much the ſame golour, 
excepting when they lie long expoſed to the air. It 


has not been yet afcertained whether they are the 


teeth of a land or ſea animal, though uy” have been 
aſcribed by ſome to the ſeahorſe. 

The capital of Siberia is 'Tobolſki, Gate on an 
high hill. The lower part is inhabited by Maho- 
metan Tartars, who carry on a conſiderable trade by 
the Irtis. It is alſo a famed mart for the commo- 
dities brought from the different parts of Muſcovy, 
Tartary, &c. It contains about 15,000 inhabitants, 
and proviſions about it are in ſuch plenty, that 1000 
weight of rice may be had for 16 pence, and a fat ox 
for 9 ſhillings. The ſupreme courts of judicature of 
all Siberia and Dauria are held here ; and hither the 
tribute of the whole country is ſent to the waiwode, 
who alſo reſides here, and has a ſtrong garriſon under 
his command. Cathrineburg was begun to be built in 
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1721. The a Wan forms 2 large habit reſembles chat of the ancient Ruſſians, and the 


fiream, by which are turned ſeveral milla, for drawing women wear rings in their noſtrils. Their principal 
iron bars, flattening plate iron, making plates for tin, | food is veniſon, dried fiſh, and barley meal. 


for working rough fleel and mom hoops, and for 


making anchors. In the neighbourhood of this city, 
lies the greateſt part of the Ruſſkan mines. | 


The principal inhabitants of Saheria are theſe following : 

1. The Samoiedes, who poſſeſs 2 very extenfive 
country along the coaſt of the Frozen fea, are in 
their perſons ſhort, thick, and broad ſhouldered, with 
ſmall eyes, broad flat faces, hanging bps, high cheek - 


bones, and in general very difagrecable countenances. 
Their houſes are built of the branches of trees, and 


covered with bark, conſiſting only of one room, with 


the hearth in the middle, round which the family fit 
upon ſkins of rein-deer. During the winter they 
live in ſubterraneous houſes, betweem which they 
have covered communications, and by this means they 
viſit one another. They fecd upon the fleſh of oxen, 
| ſheep, deer, and fiſh, nemher of winch is fo agreeable 
to them as when a little tainted. Their prieſts pretend 
to a ſpirit of divination, and are couſulted by them 
on all occafions. They worſhip the fun, moon, and 
ſtars, and ſeveral kinds of beaſts and birds, from whom 
they hope to receive benefits. - They have alfo ima- 
ges of the human form, but fo rough and ill cut, 
that it r 
preſent. 
2. The Bratſſci Tartars live near the ke Backal, 
many of them in great alucence ; for it is no un- 
common thing there for a private man to have 400 
or 500 horſes, and a proportions] =umber of other | 
cattle. They live chiefly on veniſom and horfe ficth, 
and are very hoſpitable. They worſhip an idol 
formed of the ſkins of beafis, amd kung up in their 
huts, | 
z. The Kamſki Taitan live a kinke farther welt 
in huts covered with bark. They feed upoa fleſfi 
and veniſon, which they cat ram as well as dreſſed, 
and roots ſerve them inſtead of bread. Ns 
4. The Barabinſki, during the winter, Eve in the 
great deſart of Baraba, and employ” themfelves in 
hunting ſables: But in ſummer they remove to the 
banks of the rivers, and are employed in fiſting- 
| Like the reſt of the Siberians, they wear conta, caps, 
and ſtockings, made of pieces of fur fewed together. 
5. A Mahometan tribe live along the benks of the 
Iitis, having numerous berds and flocks. Their 


6. The Oftiacks extend along the banks of the 
Oby and Jeniſa and the rivers which fall into 
them; and are principally employed in hunting and 


| fiſhing. In ſummer they catch and dry the fiſh to 


ferve them in winter, when they launch into the 
woods with their bows and arrows, dogs and nets, 
and kill fables, ermines, bears, rein-deer, elks, mar- 
tins, and foxes. - They have neither rice nor bread, 


They are very fond of tobacco, and they ſwallow the 
fmoke, which ſoon intoxicates them. They have ſe- 
veral idols, which they worſhip, ſome caſt of braſs, 
and others carved of wood; but, if they have truſt- 


wil beat them heartily by way of revenge. 
7- The Jakuts live on the banks of the Lena, 
| where they would have corn, were they not more 
intent upon hunting than agriculture. They ſow 
and reap in fix weeks, but tiie corn ſtalk ſeldom ex- 
— fix inches in length. They compoſe one of the 
lk numerous Pagan nations in Siberia, and conſiſt | 
of ten tribes, computed at about 8 under tax to 
the Ruſſians. 8 
8. The Tunguſi ſeem, from many of the cuſtoms 
ſt ill retained among them, to be of the old Scythian 
ſtock. They inhabit the country between the Lena 
and the Penſhinſk ſea, and other parts of Siberia, and 
are computed at 8000 men. They breed many cat- 
2 and live upon their milk and fleſh, with ſome 
roots. They have a town, Janiſeſkoi, large, ſtrong, 
popalons and well ſupplied with proviſions, beſides 
ſeveral villages on the banks of the Jeniſa. 5 
9. The Kouki are of two kinds, wandering and 
fixed. They that have fixed habitations reſide upon 
the coaſt of the eaſtern ocean, from the river Okoi as 
far as the Anadir, and along the coaſt of the ſea of 
Penſchena, round the bay of Penſchena to the ridge 
of mount Naktchinnin. The wandering tribes move 
with their herds between the Eaftern ocean and the 
head of the rivers Penſchina and Omolona, and from 
the Anzdir, ſouth to the rivers Leſnaya and Kaarga. 
[In the ſettled and the wandering tribes, in their 
appearance, cuſtoms, tempers, and manners, there is 
| the greateſt difference imaginable. The firſt are hoſ- 
pitable, and wiſk to accommodate a ſtranger, even 
t with a ſhare of their wives or daughtersꝰ beds; but the 


5 E 


but live apon veniſon, wild-fowl, fiſh, and roots. 


ed to them at any time and Eave been deceived, they 3 4 | 
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laſt are fo jealous, than a huſband will be apt to put 
his wife to death, for beſtowing a kind look on ano- 
ther man. Both, however, are intolerably proud, 
and much given to revenge. 

10. The Tchuktchi live upon the banks of the 
Anadir, and extend along the ſhore to the Cape of 
Tchuxzotikoi. Thoſe who dwell on the promontory 
Keep tame rein-Geer, and frequently ſhift their habi- 
tation between the rocks, whilit others have no rein- 
deer, dwell on the ſea banks, and live by hunting and 
fiſting. The people of this tribe who live beyond 
the Anadir, diſclaim all dependence upon & uſſia, and 
make frequent inroads upon the Ruſſian ſubjects, 
Eilling and making them I and GY off 
their cattle. 

11. The Kamtſchadales live upon dhe ſouth ſide 


of the peninſula of Kamtſchatka. They are of a low 


ſtature and ſwarthy complexion. They have black 

| Hair, broad faces, ſharp noſes, hollow eyes, fmall and 
chin eye brows, and ſlender legs and arms. Their 
manners are extremely coarſe, and their habits dirty. 
The men, befides hunting and fiſhing, all underftand 
how to weave nets, make {ledges and boats, build their 
huts, dreſs their proviſions, and make their furniture 
and warlike inftruments. The women, on the other 
hand, are the only curriers, dyers, taylors, and ſhoe- 
makers; for they dreſs and dye the ſkins, make all 
the coats, ſhoes, and ftockings, and are alſo employed 
in curing the fick. Their ideas of the Deity are mean 
and abſurd, and they expreſs them by no religious 
worſhip whatever, except by reproaches, for making 
fo many fteep hills and rapid rivers, and plaguing 
them with ftorms and rain. Since they were con- 
quered by the Ruſſians, they are gradually falling off 
from their ignorance and Pagan habits, ſend their 
children to ſchool, and become Chriſtians, fo that i in a 
| few years, the converſion will be general. 


12. The Kuriles inhabit the ſouthern point of the | 


Kamtſchatka, and by their appearance ſeem to be a 
different people from the Kamtſchadales. They are 
ſmall of flature, have black hair, a round viſage, and 

are ſome what ſwarthy, but have better features than 
their neighbours. Their beards are thick and their 
whole body bairy. In their behaviour they are honeſt 
and peaceable, and have a peculiar modeſty in their 
addreſs ; but their notions of the Deity are as ridi- 
culous as theſe of the Kamtſchadales. In Kamtſchat- 
ka, the Ruſſians have now ſeveral ſettlements, which 


in proceſs of time will conquer the rudeneſs of the 


the Teghel. There are alſo lakes in the peninſula of 


RUSSIAN TARTARY. | 
inhabitants, and reduce them to a fie & Civilizz. 


tion. Theſe ſettlements are principally on the rivers 
Kamtſchatka, the Great River, the Awatſcha, and 


conſiderable extent. The time of harveſt and winter 
here take up above half the year; for the ſpring and 
ſummer ſeldom exceed four months. The winter is, 


however, moderate and conftant, and the frofts neither 
very ſevere nor the thaws ſudden. There are three 


burning mountains in this peninſula, which conſtantly 
throw out ſmoke, and ſometimes burſt into flames. 


Hence earthquakes are frequent, and their effects 
ſometimes dreadful. They have here a kind of cedar, 
white poplar, larch tree, pines, birches, the ſervice 


tree, the cherry, laurel, and dog briar. Among the 
ſhrubs and plants are the honeyſuckle, cranberries, 
whortleberries, barberries, and bilberries. Among the 
culinary plants, is the ſhelmina. It is a ſtrong aſtrin- 
gent, and in taſte, much reſembles a piſtachio nut. 
The utchichley has leaves like hemp, and flowers like 
ragwort. The leaves are dried and boiled with fiſ, 
and the root fried in the fat of ſeals. Biſtort grows 
every where, is juicy, and taſtes like a nut; nor is it 
ſo aſtringent as in Europe. The kotconia alſo grows 
every where, andthe fruit when ripe is ſoft and fleſhy, 
but will not keep a fingle night without ſpoiling. — 
Barley and oats have been introduced here and ſucceed 
well, as do turnips and radiſhes; but neither cab- 
bages, lettuce, nor peaſe, have ever come to per- 


fection. The nettles here are of general uſe, for of 


them they make their threed and fiſhing nets. The 
graſs grows to a prodigious height, and fo rapidly, 
that it will bear to be cut three times in ſummer. 
There are here alſo 2 medicinal and fome Poiſoa- 
ous plants. 
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Tus. L. N. E. Hen 
Aſtrachan | | 46 20 | 47 30 Wolga 
Araph 47 042 4 Dea 
Gurieu 45 30 53 50 | Jack 
Iſfarian T0 wiesce Wolza 
Undaif 50 3053 o© | Jack 
Monotſay - 30 10 5o © | Branch Wolga 
Orenburg 1452 059 50 Jack | 
Jark - +55 45-4-53-—-0-j Dice 
Saratow | 52 10] 46 20 | Wolga 
Sakmarafſk | 32 25 | 46 35 5 


Air, Sail, Produce, Trade, n Se. 
The ſummers here are exceedingly hot, and tłe 
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winters very ſevere, but they do not continue above | 
two months. The ſoil is naturally fertile, but ill 


cultivated. The capital, Aſtrachan, ſtands in an iſland 
formed by the Wolga, called Dongoli, and, including 
the ſuburbs, is above 5 miles in circuit. It contains 
above 70,000 inhabitants, conſiſting of Armenians, 
Indians, Perſians, and Tartars of various denomina- 
tions. It is defended by a citadel and Ruſſian gar- 
riſon of 3000 ſoldiers. From this province the court 
of Peterſburg draws 160,000 rubles, or L. 33,500 
fterling, ariſing principally from ſalt and fiſheries. — 


The fiſh catched here, are ſturgeon, ftarlet, beluga, | 


and aſſotra. The city is ſurrounded with gardens 
and vineyards, which produce almoſt every ſpecies of 
garden ſtuff known in England, except artichokes, 
cauliflowers, and potatoes, and their orchards furniſh 
them with excellent fruit. Their grapes are much 
admired. The commerce of Aſtrachan is very con- 


fiderable, although the troubles in Perſia, and the re. 
The 
foreign trade conſiſts in red leather, linen, woollen 


volt of the Tartars have done it no ſervice. 


cloth, and other European manufactures, which they 
export to Perfia; whence they import filk ſaſhes, 
wrought filks and ftuffs intermixed with cotton, and 
ſome drugs, which they diſpoſe of in Poland, &c. 


CIRCASSTA. 
| Lat. N | Lon. E. 


Towns. Rivers. 


. 


Terki | 43 40 | 49 25 | lerki 
Tartarlopa 1 44 15 | 46 30 | 
Taman 45 8 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaQures, &c. 
Nothing can appear more agreeable, than the de- 
lightful proſpects formed by the mountains, woods, 
vallies, fprings, and rivers, with which this country is 
every where diverſified. It would produce great 
plenty of corn were the inhabitants at the trouble of 
cultivating it, but as they wander from place to place, 
they ſow no more than what they think will be ſuf- 


_ ficient for their families during a ſeaſon, their riches 


conſiſting in large herds of cattle, and their whole 


employment is tending them. The Circaſſians of 
both ſexes are handſome and well proportioned; but 
the men, like moſt of the other Tartars, have large 
broad faces. The women have an eaſy ſhape, very 
agreeable features, and a fine complexion. The beauty 
and innocence of the daughters lay the foundation of 


bigh hopes to the parents, who ſell them to Turkey 
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| 


| 


the iſland of Jeſſo or Jedſo. 


cloth, &c. | 
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and Perſia, where ſome of them riſe high in the ha- 
rams of the great, a circumſtance which weighs fo 
much with theſe ladies, that they leave their parents 
with as much joy, as the bride here to be joined with 
the mau of her heart. They generally feed on mut- 
ton, beef, poultry, wild-fow!, and veniſon, of ail 
which, they have in great plenty, but a bit of colt's 
fleſh is ſtill a greater dainty. Their bread is made 
of barley meal or millet, baked in thin cakes on the 
hearth. They are extremely hoſpitable, and emulous 
| who ſhall have the pleaſure of entertaining a ſtranger. 
Their families and baggage are conveyed from place 
to place by oxen or camels in waggons, for their 
horſes which are very fleet and well proportioned, are 
only uſed for the ſaddle. There is no confiderable 
town in Circaſſia but Terki, which is inhabited chiefly 
by Ruſſians; nor is there much to recommend the 
country to ſettlers, as it produces no commoditics 


valuable enough to induce them. 


- RUSS IAN ISLANDS. 

Oppoſite the mouth of the Sachalian Ula, in 52® 
50/, there is a large inhabited fland, extending 270 
miles in length, but of its produce and inhabitants 


_ | very little can be ſaid. On the weſt fide of this iſland 


there are many ſmall ones. 


The Shantar iflands lie 
between the parallels of 54 and 530 


, the moſt con- 


{| fiderable of which is Shantarſkoy, which abounds in 


wood: and various animals, ſuch as foxes, ermines, 


ſables, and bears. The Kurilſſci iſlands extend north- 
eaſt from Japan, to the moſt ſouthern promontory cf 


Kamtſchatka. They are ſuppoſed to be 22 in num- 
ber, though, by captain Spanberg's account, there 
muſt be many more. The iſlands neareſt to Japan, 


from the nature of the climate, are moſt productive, 
and abound in trees of various kinds, particularly 
lemons, bamboo, Spaniſh reeds or canes, &c. They 
have likewiſe poiſonous herbs, with which the natives 


tinge their arrows. At the ſouth-weſt point of the 


iſland called Matma, the Japaneſe have a ſtrong Gr 


riſon and fortification, to ſecure them againſt the -. 2 . 
Kunator is ä 


curſions of the Chineſe and Coreans. 
ſeparated from this iſland only by a ſmall channel, 
which, with two others named Eturpa and Urupa, 
according to the late Ruſſian diſcoveries, conſtitute 
The inhabitants of this 
iſland make cloth of nettles, which, with furs and ſome 
other articles, they give to the FJapancie for cotton 


INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 


| Bovxvrp by Siberia N. Mongalia E. Perſia and In- 
dia S. and the Caſpian Sea and Aſtrachan W.; in- 

cluding alſo Calmuck, Crim, Ubcek, Kirgiſen, and 
Liſgu Tartary. 5 


"CALMUCK TARTARY. 


Towns i | Lat.N Len. E. Rivers. | 
Harcas | | 46 o 1 95 35 Fl 
Ablainkit 47 20 | 84 20 | Irtis 
Otrar „ . 90 1: 
Taflikant 43 10 | 63 20 | Ditto 
Hami 43 12 | 94 35 
Turfan 23 - 8] 88 5 | 
Yerkien - 38 30 | 79 30 | Yerkicn 
Kaſghar 40 30 | 78 40 | 
Koten 37 ro | 8 20 

Pum 1 
Bad k ſhan 37 1; | 7s 40 Gikon 
Bokhara 39 ©| 73 35 | Sogde 
Samarcand 39 30 69 30 | Ditto 
Balk | 1.36 5 | 65 40 | Gihon 
Termed _ 38 20 | 64 55 | Ditto 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacturer, &c. 
The country of the Calmucks is capable of produ- 

cing every convenience, and many of the Juxurics of 
life, but the inhabitants neither know any thing of, 
nor care for agriculture. They are under no parti - 
cular ſovereign, but divided into ſeveral tribes, ſome 
of them ſo conſiderable, as to appear formidable to 
the Ruſſians, but the greateit part of them are at 
peace with that crown, and ſome of them tributary | 
to it. They are of low ſtature, but ftout made; have 
flat faces, ſunk hollow eyes, and ſhort noſes, do not 
make the moſt agreeable appearance. They dwell ei- 
ther in tents or huts, made round with great poles of 
light wood joined together with leathern thongs, larger 

or ſmaller according to the diſtinction of the occupier. 
In ſummer they have tents, and only uſe the huts in 
winter. During the ſummer they move in tribes from 
place to place, to the amount of 8000 or 10,000 
in a body, driving large flocks of camels, horſes, ſheep, 
and black cattle before them. Their horſes are good, 


22d their black cattle of a very large breed. 


The Ulbeck Tartars, like their neighbours, are alſo 
divided into tribes, governed by their reſpective chief. 
tans. When they were united under one ſovercigy, 


| they were the moſt powerful of all the Tartar nations, 


and ftill they are a terror to India and Perſia, into 
which they ſometimes make incurſions, not for the 
ſake of conqueft, but of plunder. Their khans have 
a particular pride in aſcribing their origin to Tamer. 
lane. The complexion of the Uſbeck Tartars, is bet- 


| ter than that of the Calmucks, and their features not 


ſo forbidding. Their religion is Mahometaniſm, and 
in general, they differ very little from the inhabitants 
of the northern provinces of India, whom they ſup- 
ply with the moſt ſerviceable camels, horſes, &c.— 
Samarcand was the birth - place of the Great "Tamer. - 
lane, and has both a caſtle and univerſity. The coun- 


"I try around produces excellent fruits, which make an 


article of commerce to the inhabitants. Bokhara is 
alſo a large populous place, ſeated on a riſin g ground. 
The houfes are all of mud, exce 
and cara vanſaries, which are of bric. 
duce of the country conſiſts of lambs, fur 
down, and cotton, which laſt Hey ma 
calicoes. | i 

The Crim Tartars have been greatly civilized by 
the Rufftans, to whom they are ſubject, and have be- 
come an induſtrious people, 5 their lands, 
and rearing cattle. 

The Kergiſen Tartars are divided into three tribes, | 
under the government of a khan, and live in tents 
covered with felt of camels hair. They profeſs the 
Mahometan religion, and their language reſembles 


The pro- 


ttle, rice, 


the Turkiſh. They are a ſtrong robuſt people, and 


although rude, ignorant, and treacherous, were never 
known to violate the rights of hoſpitality. 

The Liſgu Tartars are a powerful warlike people, 
governed by different chiefs called Shemkalls, who in 
all caſes of danger unite their forces. In their per- 
ſons they are tall, well made, and very active. They 
frequently go out in plundering parties, but are rc 


| markable for their hoſpitality. 


ENFIRE OFF FAPAN 


Luns between . and 429 N. lat.; and 1300 and 1 ; 


1472 E. lon. ; on the E. of China in the Pacific Ocean; 
conſiſting of the iſlands of Niphon, Tonſa or Xicoco, 
and Bongo or Ximo, with a number of ſmall ones a- 
round them. N DO 

| 3 ĩ 
—"Names. | 3 


Towns. © | Lat. N. 
Ibs | Jeddo | 35 40 | 35 
Meaco 34 58 | 136 30 
Aquita | 39 30 14 5 
| | Nabo | 39 20143 3 
Deva 37 301 © 
. | Nivato 1 36 50 | 138 30 
| Fitachi 36 30 | 140 5 
Mulacci „„ 
| Ximateuque 136 © | 140. 5g 
caxuque 35 45 138 35 
j Cunzula 35 45 | 141 35 
1] ava” 35 30 |] 148 35 
| Sangami 35 28 | 140 25 
| Surungo 34 45 | 138 22 
| Micava 38s 10 139 40 
Xinano 35 13137 48 
| Canga 36 5s | 139 45 
Nato 37 20 137 40 
| Xima 34 18 | 336 34 
| Quinoxumi 34 81736 24 
Bigen 36 0134 39 
i Yechyen 36 483 | x36 29 
Vacaſa 36 57 | 136 45 
Bitchu 35 10 | 133 35 
Foqui 35 45 | 1323 Is 
Juami 35 40132 3 
Ximonexequi 34 30 | 131 30 
| Yamaguchi 134 20 | 132 30 
TE] Oſacca 35 1s | 237 $0 
Tonſa or Xicoco | Ava 33 20 | 134 25 
7 Toſa 3s. $33 1-233 #3$S 
-/ 7+ 33 30 | 133 36 
Bongo or Ximo | Nangaſach 32 30 | 130 35 
Buge | 33 40 | 130 45 
| Chikujen 133 50 | 129 40 
| Figen 33 36 | 830 25 
Bongo 32 50 | 133 5 
] Vto 33 238 | 231 12 
Fuinga _ 132 0131 33 
Fingo 131 35 [131 20 
Voſuma 31 34131 $4 
Sateuma 31 10 [131 50 


3 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufuctures, Qc. 

Theſe iſlands, with two more conquered from Co- 
rea, conſtitute the great empire of Japan. Were it not 
for the frequent earthquakes that happen there, the ſa- 
lubrity of the air and the fertility of the ſoil would ren- 
der Japan one of the happieſt ſpots in the univerſe. — 
It is indeed mountainous, rocky, and naturally barren; 


but, through the indefatigable care and induſtry of 


the inhabitants, there is hardly an unproductive ſpot 


to be den: Medes af all rhefe iflcnds dilter in foil - . 


and fituation, almoſt every thing that can poſſibly be 
wiſhed for is produced in ſome of them, in ſuck | 
quantities too, as are ſufficient for the whole empire. 
Conſequently theſe {lands are to the empire, what 
different countries and provinces are to the whole 


globe. Some of the provinces produce gold, ſome 


ſilver, ſome copper, ſome tin, ſome lead, and ſome 
iron. Some of theſe iſlands produce vaſt quantities 
of timber, others pitcoal. Some of them breed black 
cattle, and others horſes. One province is fraitful in 
rice, another in cheſnuts, a third in figs, and a fourth 
in fruit. The coaſts in general afford a plentiful ſup- 
ply of a variety of fiſh. Pearls are found in the gulf 
of Omiera, ambergreaſe upon the coaſts of the Rin- 
ku iſlands, and ſeveral provinces produce cryſtals and 


precious ſtones. Of medicinal plants too there is great 


plenty, ſo that in reſpe& of produce theſe iſlands are 


Ja world in miniature. One of the moſt uſeful trees 


produced here is the varniſh tree, from which a milky 


| juice is extracted, which makes the fineſt varniſh in 


the world. There are alſo black and white mulberry 


trees, the kadſi or paper tree, ſeveral kinds of aroma- 


tic trees, a ſort of cypreſs impenetrable to water, and 


| the iron tree, ſo called on account of its hardneſs, be- 
ſides many others. No country in the world can vie 
| with Japan in the beauty and variety of its plants, 

{ but they come ſhort of other homogeneous ones pro- 


duced in Europe in point of ſtrength and agreeable- 
neſs of ſmell, in the ſame degree that their fruits in 
deliciouſneſs come fhort of the ſame kind produced on 
the continent. The principal produce of the fields 
is rice of ſeveral ſorts, wheat, barley, beans, India 
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corn, millet, peaſe, and pulſe of all kinds, with ſa- 
bines, ſomething like lentils. 

The tea ſhrub is alſo cultivated here with the ſame 
care and induſtry as in China, but their manner of 
preparing it is ſaid to be fomewhat different. 
borders of this empire are ſecured by rocky moun- 
tainous coaſts and a tempeſtuous ſea, which, by 
reaſon of its ſhallowneſs, will admit only ſmall 
veſſels, and theſe too not without danger. Beſides, 

there are two very dangerous whirlpools, near which | 
no veſſel can approach, and water ſpouts are very 
frequent. In theſe iſlands there are ſeveral burning 
mountains, upon and about which, are many cold 
fprings and hot baths. One of theſe mountains emits 
ſulphur, and another produces the white clay of 
which they make all forts of porcelain ware. 

In theſe iſlands the four footed animals, wild or 
tame, are very ſcarce ; the former having few places 
where they can increaſe and multiply, and the latter 
bred only for agriculture and carriage. The doctrine 
of tranſmigration being almoſt univerſally received, 
they live for the moſt part on roots and vegetables ; 
at any rate, agriculture turns out to better account 
than grazing. The horſes are ſmall, but ſome of 
them are as well proportioned and as fleet as the Per- 
ſian breed. Black cattle are bred for no other pur- 
poſe but that of plowing and carriage. They have 
a few ſwine, and many dogs of the common kind; 
but neither ſpaniels nor greyhounds. They have 
alſo ſome monkies of a docile kind, a diminutive ſort 
of bears, and a few deer, hares, wild boars, &c. | 
which at certain ſeaſons ſome ſects are permitted to 


The 


cat. The foxes are numerous, and they hunt them 


for their furs, which are uſed for drawing and writ- 
ing pencils. They have no camels or aſſes, nor lions, 
tygers, or any animals of the voracious kind, but 
they have a very large ſpecies of ſerpents, and another 
ſmall, whoſe fling is more dangerous. Of the feather- 
| ed kind they have great variety, both land and water, 
and fo little ſhy that they will ſcarcely 80 out of your 
way. 

The Japanaſe, in general, particularly the natives 
of Niphon, are ſhort in fize, tawny in complexion, 
with flat noſes, thick eyelids, and ſtrong legs. The 
deſcendantsof the oldeſt families have, however, more 
dignity in their appearance. They are very induftri- 
ous, innured to hardſhips, and at the ſame time very 
attentive to cleanlineſs in their perſons, houſes, and 
clothes. It is more than probable, that they are the 


aborigines, for they have never been conquered by 
the Chineſe or any other nation. From the Chineſe, 
indeed, they have borrowed ſome uſeful arts, but in 
morals they have the ſuperiority ; being as remarkable 
for their integrity, as the other for their knavery ; 
and that the ſeeds of virtue may be implanted in their 
children, they have a prodigious number of academics 
which are much frequented. | 

The language has not the leaſt affinity to the Chi. 
neſe, but it abounds in ſynonymes and is quite gram- 


matical and copious. Like the Chineſe, they write 


from top to bottom, but their characters are perfectly 
different. The various profeſſions among them hare 


their peculiar ways of writing, ſome running from 


right to left, and back again from left to right. 
The ſhallowneſs of the water and the ſhort voyages 


made by the Japaneſe, preclude the uſe of large ſaups. 


They are commonly 14 fathoms long and 4 broad, 
built for rowing as well as failing, of cedar or fir, of 
which great plenty is produced in the country. 

No people in the world underftand agriculture 
better than the Japaneſe, owing, no doubt, to the pro- 


digious populoufneſs of the country, which, as they 


have ſcarce any communication with foreigners, muſt 
be ſupported by their internal produce, and the dint 
of labout and induftry. Of the produce of the lands 
three-fifths goes to the landlord, and the remainder 


ſworn. Tf a tenant ſhould let his ground lie untilled 


for one year, by the laws of the country he forfeits 


all title to his poſſeſſion. 
For the improvement of the mechanical arts, they 


have ſufficient materials, and uſe the greateſt induſtry | 


and application. They have a moſt ſurprifing in- 
genuity, which bath carried them far beyond all the 
eaſtern nations in neatneſs of workmanſhip, particu- 
larly in gold, filver, braſs, and copper. The goodneſs 


and neatneſs of their arms ſhow their ſkill in temper- 
ing iron, and no nation is more dexterous in carving, 
engraving, and gilding. In the fineneſs, neatneſs, 


and evenneſs of their ſilk ſtuffs, the Chineſe fall great - 
ly ſhort of them; and in excellence, whiteneſs, beauty 
of colours, and painting, the porcelain of China bears 
no compariſon to theirs. The paper made here far 
exceeds that of China, both in whiteneſs and conſiſten- 


cy. The ſame may be ſaid of their japanned or var- 


niſhed work, which excels every thing of the kind 


in the world. 


| The — and reli gion of the Japaneſe are 


to the occupier, aſcertained by ſurveyors licenſed and 
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very Cloſely connected. They pretend that they are 
the offspring of the gods, who, during millions of ages 
governed that empire in a regular ſucceſſion. The 
original of the preſent inhabitants, however, is placed 


ſo late as the reign of Ancus Martius at Rome, about 
| Goo years before the Chriſtian æra, when the gen- 


mine annals of Japan commence with the reign of 


Sin Mu Ten Oo, the eldeſt ſon of Awaſe Dſu No 


Mekotto, the laſt of their demi- gods. To this empe- 
ror, and hisſucceffors in a direct line, the people, upon 


te faith of their divinity, paid the higheſt reſpe& 


and the moſt unreſerved obedience, which filled them 
with ſuch an idea of their own importance, that they | 
paid no attention to human affairs, leaving the ma- 


nagement of all temporalities to the laity. In conſe- 


quence of this, the power of the nobility increaſing, 


became at laſt intolerable, each aſſuming an indepen- 


dence in the government where he preſided, ſo that, 
io curb the inſolence of theſe new powers, the crown | 
general was ſent againſt them at the head of the im- 


_ penal army. This important poſt was generally com- 


mitted to one of the emperor's ſons, and in time, laid 


the foundation of a ſecular monarchy, which was ab- 
ſolutely aſſumed by Jerotimo in the 12th century, who | 
vas the firſt ſecular monarch. The poſſeſſion was, 
however, diſputed by ſome of the princes of the em- 


pire, and in the year 1583, Taico, only a common ſol- 


dier, but of a vaſt genius, by a ſpirited exertion, con- 


quered all the contending parties, and ſeated himſelf 
on the imperial throne. Still, however, to indulge 


the people in their prejudices, he allowed the empe- 
ror to be ſapreme 1a ſpirituals, and to enjoy every 
honour annexed to the office. About this time the 
Portugueſe had got a confiderable footing in Japan, 


and the miffionaries had made many proſelytes, among 


- which were men of the firſt diftin&ion in the empire. 


Fluſhed with their ſucceſs, and tempted by their com- 
mercial profits, they projected a total revolution of 
government, but their infolence getting the better of 
their caution, the whole was laid open before it was 
ripe for execution. To this diſcovery, the Dutch, 


from motives of intereſt, contributed conſiderably, and 


it had this effect, that the Portugueſe, were butcher- 


ed or expelled the country, and not a new made | 


Chriftian who would not abjure his profeſſion left 
alive. Not content with extermĩnating Chriſtianity 
for the preſent, it was enacted that the Japaneſe 
ſhould renounce all intercourſe with foreigners of the 
Chriſtian communion; in conſequence of which, no 


Europeans are permitted to trade with them, but the 


that they deſpiſe Chriſtianity as much as themſelves. 
No prince in the world is more defpotic than the 
preſent emperor of Japan. His ftanding army con- 
fiſts of 100,000 foot and 20,0c0 horſe, but in time 
of war may eaſily be increaſed to three times that 
number. To keep the princes of the empire in due 
ſubjection, of which 20 are fliled Kings, 6 Princes, 


with their wives and families, to attend his court, at 
Jeddo, at leaſt one-half of the year, and every year 
to renew their oath of allegiance. The dair!'s court 
is fixed at Meaco, and for the ſupport of his dignity, 
is allowed. the revenue of that city, with ſomething 


paid; ſo that the preſent late of this demi-god is 
| only a ſplendid poverty. 

Their religion is ac tees 
tion, and divided into many ſectaries, the principal of 
which are the Sinto, or ancient idol worſhip of the 


moraliſts. The Sintoes have ſome obſcure notions of 
the immortality of the ſoul, 2 Supreme Being, and 2 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; but think - 


cern himſelf with human affairs, they only worſhip 
ſuch gods as they conceive are intruited with the go- 
vernment of the world. They do not admit tranſmi- 
gration as an article of their creed. The Badfoci 


of men, and that future bliſs or miſery depends en- 
tirely on virtue and vice. Over the manfions of bliſs 
their god Amida preſides, and in the regions of 
miſery Jemma its judge, who, by means of a reflec- 
ting mirror, ſees all that is tranſacted on earth. 


This judge, they repreſent as exceedingly ſevere, and 
can be induced by nothing whatever to ſoften the ri- 


gour of puniſhment, but the authority of Amida, who 


period, or when Amida pleaſes, theſe fouls that have 
refided long enough in the regions of miſcry for the 
expiation of their crimes, are ſent back to the World, 


where they animate ſuch creatures, as in their pre- 


exiſtent ſtate they moſt nearly reſembled. The re- 
ligion of the moraliſts is entirely different from the 
preceding. They contend that the ſumman bexzm 


Dutch, who have had the addreſs to perſuade them 


17 Counts, and 21 Lords, he obliges them to refide 


more out of the treaſury, which laſt is ſeldom well 


Japaneſe; the Budſo, or foreign idol worſhip intro- 
duced from China, Siam, &c.; and the religion of the 


ing it below the notice of the Supreme Being to con- 


admit the immortality of the ſouls of beafts as well az 


is conſtantly invoked for that purpoſe. . At a certain 


conſiſts in that pleaſure and delight which ariſes from 
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the ſteady practice of virtue, and that the reaſon with 
which we are endued, lays us under an obligation of 
being virtuous. They admit of no tranſmigration, 
but believe that there is an univerſal ſoul diffuſed 
through all nature, which animates all things, and 


which re· aſſumes the departed ſouls as the ſea does 
the rivers. 


There are many large cities in Japan. The l ö 


Jeddo, is large and populous, ſituated in the middle 
of a. fine plain, upon the river Tonkag. The impe- 
rial palace ſtands in the heart of the city, and includ- 
ing its courts, parks, and gardens, forms a ſquare five 
miles in perimeter. That part of the palace where 
the emperor reſides, is ſaid to be covered with gold 
plates, inſtead of tiles. There is a very ſtrong caſtle | 
for the defence of the city, and there are five 
bridges over the Tonkag, the principal of which, cal- 
led Niphonbas, is the ſtandard from whence all the 


roads, poſts, and diſtances of the empire are taken. 


The city is bpilt in the form of a creſcent, and inter- 
ſeed in almoſt every ſtreet by canals of water, the | 
banks of which are planted with rows of trees. The 


ſtreets are ſpacious, but not regular, and the public 


buildings magnificent, according to their ſtile of ar- 


chitecture, but the private very mean. Meaco, which | 


was the ancient metropolis, and ftill the refidence of 
the dairi, ſtands on a lake, ſurrounded at ſome diſ- 
tance by mountains, the interjacent ſpace being co- 
vered with temples, ſepuichres, and monaſteries, and 
embelliſhed with orchards, gardens, groves, caſcades, 


and purling ftreams. In this city, the colleges, mo- | 


nafteries, temples, &c. are innumerable. It formerly 
contained near 600,000 inhabitants, but is now great- 


ly reduced below that number. The palace of the 


Gairi is magnificent, incloſed by walls, flanked with 


towers, and ſurrounded with a double ditch. It con- 


tains 12 ſtreets, in the center of which are the royal 


apartments, ſuperbly built, clegantly furniſhed, and 
adorned with gardens, orchards, Pavilions, terraces, 


groves, &. 


The next moſt conſiderable city is Ones 5 ſeated 


at the mouth of the river Jedegowa, and is the prin- 


cipal port in the empire. It is very populous, and is 


5 the rehdence of a number of merchants and mechanics. 


JI ESSO ox JE DS O, 
Seems to be a⸗ fief of the empire of Japan, at leaſt 
they have a governor who conſtantly reſides at Mat- 
zimai, the capital. The extent of this country hath 


not yet been exactly aſcerfained, we only know that 
the ſouthern coaſt commences at 42? N. whence it 
has been traced eight degrees farther northward, but 
whether 1 it reaches farther on a new direction, or not, 
is quite uncertain. The inhabitants are ſtrong, fierce, 
and ſavage, wear their hair and beards long, and when 
they get liquor, they drink to exceſs. Their printi- 
pal employment is fiſhing and hunting. Beſides bows 
and arrows, they uſe lances, ſcimitars, and Poiſoned 
darts. They are ſaid to be quarrelſome, capricious; 
paſſionate, and revengeful; but at the ſame time, as 
profound difſemblers as the Chineſe. © They ſeem to 
know nothing about agriculture, all their produce 
being trees; a coarſe kind of barley, a little fruit, and 
a few roots. The Japaneſe geographers ſay it is 
goo miles in length, and that it was annexed to that 
empire by Jerotimo. According to forme geogra- 
phers it 1s both joined to the continent and to Japan, 
but by ſome late diſcoveries made by the Ruſſians, 
* conſiſts of four iflands, Matma, Kunatir, Etur- 


pu, and Urupe, which are the e of the Ku- | 
rilſki iſlands. 7 


"DA E H A L I N * 5 
Oppoſite the mouth of the Saghalian Ula, or 
Amur, there is a great inhabited iſland, extending 
about 300 miles from the N. E. to the 8. W. which 
in ſome maps is called Saghalini ; but its produce, and 
manners of its inhabitants are as yet unknown. Near 
it is another iſland, called Araumakutan, where there 
are no 2 but ſeveral burning mountains. 


SCHUM PTSCH v AND PAROMUSIR. 
Near the ſouthern promontory of Kamtſchatka, 
we find among many other ſmall iſlands, Schumptſchu 
and Paromuſir. The firſt lies only 15 verſts from 
Kamtſchatka, and is about 50 verſts by 30. It is 
full of mountains, from which, and the fmall lakes 
and marſhes, flow many ſmall rivers int the ſea. 
Theſe furniſh the inhabitants with ſalmon and other 
fiſh. Paromuſir is much larger, and alſo mountain» 
ous; but neither in this nor the former 1s there any 
wood, but ſlanetz and ernick, which the inhabitants 
uſe for fuel; their huts being built of ſuch trees a 
are caſt on ſhore, and brought by the ſea from Ame- 
rica and Japan. 
The other iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, as far as 
they have been explored, have been a d taken 
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earth, is a peninſula of a prodigious extent, joined to 
Aſia by the narrow Iſthmus of Suer, between the Red 


Voold make Africa the largeſt iſland in the world, and 


| Red Sea, as far as the Straits of Babelmandel, after 


- Hides the meridian of London to 17 welt and to 500 


CHAPTER Ill. 


OF AF 


2 
« 


I A. mel, one of the four principal divifions of the 


Ses and the Mediterranean; which, were it cut off, 


| render the Eaſt Indies acceſßble by a ſhort voyage 


On the north it is ſeparated from Europe by the 
Mediterranean Sea; on the eaſt from Afia by the 


which it is bounded caſt by the Eaſtern Ocean; on 
the ſouth by the Southern Ocean; and on the wet 

by the Atlantic Ocean, which divides it from Ameri 
Ca. It extends on both fides the equator to 37 
"North, and to 35% ſouth latitude; and on both 


' aſt longitude ; ſo that its greateſt length from the 
© Cape of Good Hope, to Cape Bona in Algiers, is 
BK 5094 ; and its greateſt breadth, from Cape Verd, to 
Cape Guardafui, is 4656 ſtatute miles. As by far 


| 
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The fituation of Africa for commerce is extremely 
favourable, placed as it were in the center of the 
globe, and having thereby a nearer and more eaſy 
communication with Europe, Afia, and America, 
than theſe divifions can have with each other. Nor, 
were it properly improved, would it want materials, 
being ſtored with an inexhauſtible treaſure, and ca- 
pable of producing almoſt every thing delightful, or 
convenient. It has, beſides, above 10,000 miles of 
ſeacoaſt, with navigable rivers penetrating into the 
very heart of the country, at the mouths of which 
are moſt excellent harbours, deep, ſafe, calm, and 
ſheltered from the wind; and, by fortifications, capa- 
ble of being made perfectly ſecure: yet it receives no 
benefit from theſe advantages, being inhabited by 
an innumerable people, ignorant of commerce and of 
each other, without ſhipping, trade, or merchants, 
even where there is plenty of merchandiſe. 

In the nerth of Africa, commerce once carried the 


the greatefl part of this vaſt continent lies within the 
tropics, the heat in many places would be intoler- 
able to an European, eſpecially as it is conſiderably 
beightened by the reflection of the ſan's s rays from 
- vaſt ſandy deſerts. The coaſts are, however, fertile, 
and the continent in general inhabited, though in a 
degree, very far ſhort of either Afia or Europe. 
Here the difference of climate is hardly perceptible ; 
for ſnow ſeldom or never falls on the plains, and 
makes but a ſhort ſtay even on the ſummits of the halls. 
| Of froſt the Africans have no idea. | | 
The arts once flouriſhed in the northern parts _ 
Africa, but they are now fled, and ſcarce in any place 
but Egypt, is there a ſtone left to give teſtimony 
that there were once magnificent buildings that pro- 
claimed the opulence of the inen and the —_ of 


bleſfings of nature to different regions, and ſecured 
a friendly intercourſe of arts, manufactures, and of 
the ſuperftuities of each country. The kingdoms of 
Egypt and Ethiopia, in this particular, were much 
celebrated; and the rich and powerful ſtate of Car- 
| thage, that once formidable rival to Rome, extend» 
ed her commerce to every part of the then known 
world. The Britiſh ſhores were then viſited by her 
fleets, and the Scilly Iſlands, that are now ſo inconfi- 
derable, were to them an Indies; the route to which 
they uſed the utmoſt induſtry to conceal. On the 
other hand, they diſcovered a great part of the coaſt of 
Africa, the Canary Iſlands; and ſome have not ſcrupled 
to affirm, that they firſt found the way to Ame- 
rica. Whilſt they confined themſelves to commerce, 
and its pertinent arts, their power and opulence ra- 


- the architeRt. 


pidly increaſed ; but when induſtry gave _ to lor | 


— 
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ury, and a fpirit of ambition took place of frugality 
and labour, their acquiſitions ſoon ſtood ſtill, They 
were at laſt totally deſtroyed by the Romans; but 
even their ruins were majeſtic ; for, at the beginning 
of the third punic war, Carthage alone contained 
700,000 inhabitants, and had zoo cities in Africa 
under her dominion. © 

Along the Barbary coalt, in modern times, the 
ſhips and gallies, inftead of being employed in trade, 
are ſent out in ſearch of prey, to ſtrip the honeſt 
merchant of his treaſure, and enſlave thoſe whom they 
| have robbed. Chriſtianity once diffuſed its benign 
influence over a conſiderable part of theſe countries, 


| Were now barbarity, ſuperſtition, and all the miſe- 


vail. The principal rivers in Africa, are the Niger. 
which falls into the Weſtern Ocean at Senegal, and 
of which the Gambia and Senegal are only branches; 
and the Nile, which falls into the Mediterranean.— 
Each of theſe rivers run a courſe of near 3000 miles, 
and at certain ſeaſons overflow their banks, fertilizing 
the countries through which they paſs. Other rivers 
of leſs note, are the Marbea, Gondet, Baroden, Ta- 
filet, &c. which fall into the Atlantic; and St. Chri- 


ſtopher, Holy Ghoſt, St. Jago, Zebee, Magadoxo, | 


&c. which fall into the Eaftern Ocean. The princi- 
pal lakes are thoſe of Dambea, Zaftan, and Zembre. 

On this continent there is in general a great ſcarcity 
of water, large diſtricts having no ſupply whatever of 
that neceſſary element. | 


Here are a great many high and extenſive moun- 


tains, particularly the Atlas, which extends from the | 


Weſtern Ocean to Egypt; the Montes Claros, or 
Mountains of the Moon, ſtill higher than thoſe of At- 


las; Sierra Leona, or Mountains of the Lions, which 


divide Nigritia from Guinea; and the Peak of Tene- 
riff, ſtill higher than any of the former, which the 
Dutch make their firſt meridian. 
The inhabitants of this continent, with reſpe& to 
religion, may be divided into three claſſes, viz. Pagans, 
Mahometans, and Chriſtians. The firſt are the moſt 
numerous, poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the country, 
from the "Tropic of Cancer, to the Cape of Good 
Hope; and theſe, for the moſt part, are black. The 


- ries that flow from tyranny and deſpotic power pre- ma 
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Mahometans, who are of a tawny complexion, pef- 
ſeſs Egypt, and all the Barbary coaſt. The people 
of Abyſſinia are called Chriſtians, but they ſtill re. 
tain many Pagan. and Jewiſh rites. There are alſo 
Jews in Barbary, who have all the little trade in their 
hands which that country is at preſent poſſeſſed of. 
With reſpect to the divifion of modern Africa, 


! geographers differ widely, becauſe few travellers, if 


any, have penetrated into the heart of the country.— 
Upon this account, the boundaries and extent of the 
cuuntry, as well as the real names of ſome of the in. 
land provinces, _ ſtill be reckoned as terre in- 
cognite. | 

There are ftill "Ev veſtiges of that opulence and 

magnificence which diftinguiſhed the northern parts 
of this quarter in its happier times. The countries 
which contained Carthage, and the pride of the 
Phoenician, Greek, and Roman works, are full of 
antiquities, but they lie ſcattered among a ſet of ig- 
norant and barbarous inhabitants. Some remains of 
the Mauritanian and Numidian greatneſs are ftill to 
to be ſeen in Morocco and Algiers; and beſides the 
monuments of claſſical antiquity, ſuch as the old 
Julia Caeſarea, the temple of Jupiter Ammon, in 
Barca, &c. there were alſo many remains of Saracen 
pride and ſtupendous magnificence, before theſe coun- 
tries fell into the hands of the Turks; But no place 
in the world abounds more in ancient curioſities than 
Egypt. Its pyramids, its pits, its labyrinth, artificial 
lakes and canals, and many other things, muſt attract 
the attention of a traveller. | : 
Nothing is wanting to render Africa r pro- 
ductive with any of the other three diviſions, but 
cultivation; which it might have within itſelf, were 
the Europeans, inſtead of making ſlaves of the inha- 
bitants, to ſettle colonies among them, introduce 
agriculture and commerce, and train them up to the 


As the African ſſave trade is at preſent under 
the conſideration of the Britiſh ſenate, it is hoped 
an example of humanity and good policy will ſoon 
be ſet to the other European nations. 


The following table contains the modern, diviion 


| of Africa. 


arts of peace, by taking away the inducements to 
war. 


| Nations. | Len, | Br. | Chief Cities 3 | Religion. 
| | ; ; 
| Morocco 500 1 480 | Fez -, . 1 $080 Þ 
Algiers 480 Jo | Algiers - + 92: S. 
Barbary.| Tunis | 220 | 270 | Tunis ] 990 S. E. Ditto 
Tripoli | 700 | 240 | Tripoli 1200 S. E. Ditto 
Barca 400 300 | Tolimeta 1408 E. Ditto 
| Egypt 600 | 250 | Grand Cairo | 1920S. E | Mahomctan 
| Biledulgerid 2500 | 350 | Dara I56. S. Pagan 
Zaara 2400 | 660 | Legeſſa | 1840S. | Ditto 
Negroland 2200 | 840 | Madinga | 2500 S. Ditto 
| Guinea 1800 | 360 | Benin 2706S. Ditto 
| | Nubia | 940 | 630 | Nubia 2414S. E | Mahometan and Pagan 
Ethiopia.| Abyſſinia 900 | 800 | Gondar 2880 S. E. Chriſtian 1 
Abex F540 | roo | Doncala 2580S. E | Chriſtian and Pagan Y 
| Loango 4210 | 300 | Loango | | 3300S | Chriſtian and Pagan . |} 
| 1 Congo £40 | 320 | St. Salvador | 34808. Ditto 
aß Angolo 360 250 Loando © | 37508. Ditto 
umes.] Benguela 0 8c | Benguela 3900S. | | P 
Þ# | g 430 180 gu W | 
Mataman 450 2 0 | : Ditto 
Ajan | 900 00 Brava 1 37% 8. Pagan 
| Zanguebar taco | 5c |- Melinda 4440S. | Ditto 
| Monomotopa g60 | 969 | Monomotopa | 4500S. Ditto RD 
| Monemugi goo | 660 | Chicova 4260 8. Ditto 
erra de Natal | 600 350 | | 5 | Ditto | 
| Sofala 480 300 Sofala 3600 Ditto | 
5 3 . Caffraria 780 | 660 | Capetown 5977 Chriſtian and Pagan 


ISLANDS IN THE ATLANTIC AND INDIAN OCEAN. 


= Mandi. | Towns | Situation | Hands. wy | ä | Sttuation. | 

|Babeimandel Babelmandel | indian Ocean Aſcenſion | | Atlantic 
Zocatra 1 Catanſia Ditto St Mathew Ditto | 
Comora Iſles Joanna | Ditto St. Thomas, &c. St Thomas | Ditto 
Madagaſcar | St Auſtin Ditto Cape Verd Iſlands St. Domingo Ditto 3 
Mauritius Mauritius Ditto Goree - | St. Michac] Fort | Ditto 
Bourbon Bourbon Ditto Canaries Pama St. Chriſtophers Ditto 
St. Helena St Helena At'antic Madeiras 2 Santa Cruz 2 Ditto 
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11 from 28® to 36? N. lat. ; and a ob to | and cloiſter belonging to it: the roof is 1 50 cubits 


11 W. lon.; has Mount Atlas, S.; Algiers, from 


which the river Mulvia divides it, E.; the Meditera- | 
ap in length, and 20 in breadth. The roof is ſupported 


_ nean, N.; and the Atlantic, W. 
F E Z. 


CONTAINING 125 MILES BY 128. 


Fez 23 40 | 3 45 | Sbou 
Mequinez 23 | 4 x | Do 

| Galle ff 33 5< | 6 26 | Guiro 

Terz „„ GIS 

Raval T4323 2g» } © 0 

Targier 35 22 5 36 

Arzicl 35 1838 5 19 

Teruan 35 25 | 5 18 [ 
Ceuta . 

— 32 32 4 FT | Morbea 

Mele 34 38 3 5c 

Ponzinu 34 4 4 
Nocor 34 56 4 39 | 
 Boulove 138 34 ® I9 

Bilez | 34 © 5 35 


Ar, Soil. Produce, Trade, Mazafatares, Ec. 
The air of this province is temperate and falubri- 


ous, and the face of the country, towards the ſouth 


and weft, is rough and monntainous, but the ſoil fer- 


tile, producing citrons, lemons, oranges, dates, al- 
> In ſome places the land is high and mountainous, 


monds, olives, figs, rains, fugar, honey, flax, cotton, 
pitch, and plenty of corn. Camels, beeves, ſheep, and 
the fincit horſes in Barbary are bred here. The ca- 
pital, Fez, is one of the Ergeft and moſt populous ei- 
tics in Africa, confifting of three towns, diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of Boleyde, Oid Fez, and New Fez. 
O14 Fez is nine miles in circumference, and flanked 
witch magmacent towers. Over the river, which in 
its paſſage through the city divides itſelf into fix ca- 
nals and turus 370 mills, are 250 flone bridges. In 
the city 336 ovens are conftantly employed, the 
moſques are computed at co, of which, 50 are W_— 
koncd urcommonty magmizcent ; one in particular is 


; 


high and 50 in breadth : it has 30 ſtately gates, and 
the pillars which ſupport the minaret are 30 cubits 


by 1500 pillars of white marble and 17 arches; two 


curious lamps are kept continually burning, adorning 


every arch. As Fez is conſidered the principal 
| mart in Barbary, the ſtreets are crowded with mer- 
| chants and tradeſmen of all profeſſions, and the ſhops 
and warehouſes well ſtocked with merchandiſe. The 


court reſides at Mequinez, where the palace may be 


| confidered as a city of itſelf. The parks and gardens 


that ſurround it, with the halls, rooms of ſtate, pavi- 
lions, offices, &c. are really aſtoniſhing. The beſt 
port in the kingdom is Sallee, a city ſo ancient, that 


it is mentioned by Ptolomy. Ceuta belongs to Spain, 


is the ſee of a biſhop, and has a good harbour. 
MOROCCO, 


' CONTAINING 250 MILES BY 140. 


Towns. | Lat. N. 1 Lon. E. Rivers. | 
Morocco 31 of 7 35 | Gaudet- 
Mazagan Tn als wi. 

Safi | 32 30 | 9 3r | Gaudet 
Magador 33 9 40 

Tarudant 30 40 9 30 


Air, Sail, Praduce, Trade, Manufadures, &c. 


and in others dry and barren. It is neither populous 
produces corn, and has ſome mines of copper. In 
the fields there are at leaft 30,000 tents of the Arabs, 


peror. The capital, Morocco, when it was the ſeat 
of the empire, was large and populous, containing 
above 100,000 houſes ; but owing to the removal of 
the court, and the ravages of the Arabs, it 1s conſtant- 
ly declining, the country around it being almoſt a de- 
ſert, having nothing but a few vines, dates, and ſome 


ore mie and an half in carcut, including the college | 


4 


other fruits. 


nor fertile in corn, but it breeds a number of camels, 


who lodge there with their camels, beeves, and ſheep, 
and pay one-tenth of all their moveables to the em- 


ee wil. 


its 


its 


| habitants are entirely free, being governed by their 
tent and number of inhabitants, it is greatly ſhort of 


Tagovoſt, which flands in a fertile plain about 37 
miles farther ſouth. It contains above 8000 families, 


has a temple conſtructed of fiſh bones. 


- Towns. | Let. N. | Lon. . Rivers. 
Tafilet * 26 40 1 29 Tafilet 
Tinzulin |} 27 30 5 25 | Dras 
Taragate 27 ©7 $- - 65.1 Dinos 

Fighig V 
Bonignihi 128 35| x 25 | Chiro | 
Guachde 128 30 3 1o| Ziz | 
Timeſquit 195 20] 6 © | Das 
Quiteoa W 
Alcacava FVV | 
% V 


MORO 


| CONTAINING I74 MILES BY 127. 


_ Towns. i Lat. N. | Lon. WW. | - Rivers. 
Taradant 29 66] 37 

Santa Cruz 29 30 10 30 

Miſa 29 55 | 10 8 | Meſa 
Tagovoſt 26 208.1 58 ad” 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Oe. 
This is a flat country, abounding in corn, ſugar, 
canes, and dates. In the mountainous parts, the in- 


own chiefs. Though Taradant be the capital, in ex- 


400 of which are Jews, who carry on a great trade. 
It has two weekly markets, frequented by the Arabs 
and Moors, to ſell their commodities, and by the Ne- 
groes, to buy their clothes. Miſa or Meſſa, conſiſts 
of three fortified towns, each ſurrounded by a wall, 
lying at the diftance of a mile from each other. It 


1 
Comprebending Ttaat, Dara, Sakrab, Tuct, and Geſula, 
EXTENT UNCERTAIN. 


"3 2 Re 15 1 


ſubje& to Morocco. 


ground, running almoſt eaſt and welt, and ſo hot and 
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Air, Soil, Pr oduce, Trade, M anufactures, £7 
This was once a kingdom of itſelf, though it is now 
It is a long tract of dry barren 


ſandy, that it produces little corn or fruit. Barley 
can only be raiſed on the banks of the rivers, and 
there but in ſmall quantities. Indigo grows, how- 
ever, without either art or culture, and makes a more 


| vivid and laſting blue, than that produced in America. 


The common people live chiefly upon dates and the 


| fleſh of camels, of neither of which is there any ſcar- 


city. There are alſo oftriches of a prodigious fize, 
the fleſh of which they alſo eat. The commerce of 
the inhabitants conſiſts in dates, indigo, and dantos 
leather. They alſo manufacture a ſtriped filk of va- 
rious colours, much uſed by the Moors and Negroes, 
as alſo caſſocks, caps, veils, carpets, &c. The capital, 
Tafilet, is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, ſuppoſed to 
have been built by the Berebers, who are an induſtri- 
ous kind of people, and are rich in camels, horſes, and 
other cattle. The city is frequented by merchants of 
Europe as well as Africa. Geſula has many mines 
of copper and iron, which the natives work and fa- 


bricate into all the utenſils uſed in Barbary ; theſe they 


exchange for horſes, linen and woollen cloths, ſpices, 
and ſuch other commodities as they have occaſion for. 
Here is a fair, held in a large plain, which laſts two 
months, to which ſtrangers. reſort from all parts of 
Barbary and Nigritia, and it is affirmed, that there 
are generally 10,000 perſons, beſides ſervants and 
cattle, all maintained at the public expence, without 
the leaſt tumult or diſturbance. A part of this coun- 


try was once conquered by the Portugueſe, but they 


were again expelled by the natives, who preſerved 
their independence, till they were at laſt ſubdued by 


the emperor of Morocco. 


0 FT MOROCCO 


| T uis is the ancient Mauritania Tingitana. The 


preſent inhabitants are compoſed of a mixture of dif- 
ferent nations, particularly of the Moors deſcended 
of thoſe who were driven out of Spain, and all along 
the ſeacoaſt are very numerous, poor, and oppreſſed, 
without trading veſſels, or any commerce with fo- 
reigners; but in their diſpoſition, covetous, ſuperſti- 


IN GENERA L. 


tious, jealous, vindictive, and treacherous, at the ſame 


| time, moſt infamous cheats. The Berebes, the an- 


cient natives, ſtill follow their own cuſtoms, ſpeak 
their own language, and live in huts on the moun- 
tains, for the ſake of enjoying their liberty, having 
never yet been entirely ſubdued. The Arabs, who 


are very numerous, and range from place to place 


5 H 


396 
with an 
| where they expect the beſt crop: they pay a kind 
of tribute, bat live under cheyks of their own race 
and chooſing. The Jews, who are the principal trad- 
ers, factors, minters, and bankers in the empire, pay 
make themſelves ample amends. The renegadoes, 
equally deteſted by Moors and Chriftians, who guard 


the gates of the ruyal palaces and fortified places. | 


And laſt of all, the flaves, who are a numerous claſs, 
and the moft inhumanly treated of any people 1n the 
world: they all belong to the king, who orders them 
to be employed in the hardeft labour, and fed or a 
| pound of courſe barley bread a- day; a long coarſe 
woollen coat is all their cloathing, and their lodging 
a ſubterraneous dungeon. | 

The language of this country is the Arabeſk, 
| ſpoken not only in all the cities, towns, villages, and 
tents of this empire, but is underitood throughout all 
Barbary, and generally throughout all the Furkith 
dominions. The men are of a fwarthy compicxion, 
ED ee and of a 
almoſt as expeditions as horſes, ſome of them running 
at the rate of 60 miles a-day. The women are re- 
markahle for fine eyes, and ſome of them have very 
beautiful ſcins; but if they are ſeen by a Moor, they 
dare not diſcover their beauties, though they are frank 
enough, when they are in no danger of being detected. 
Upon earth, perhaps, there is not a more deſpotĩe 
las, ancient cuſtoms, and inbred prejudices, all con- 
ſpiring to render the monarch abſolute, and the peo- 
ple abject flaves. The emperor's power is not confined 
to the lives and fortunes of his ſubjects, but it alſo ex- 
tends to their conſciences, as he interpretes the Ko- 
ran as he plcafcs, and appoints all the judges. He is 
ater eee arc teeny 
fon for their families as be thinks proper; Frequently 
raving them entire ly deftitate. 
Tbe judges are either ecclefiaftical or military. In 
all religious and civil affairs, the mufti and cadi de- 
cide ; and in what relates to the ſtate and the army, 
the baſhaws, governors, alcades, and other milnary 
officers fit judges. To the prince theſe are all the 
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rapacious tyrants ; for neither - juſtice, nor injuſtice 
can be obtained without a bribe. Nor can it be other. 
wiſe, for their poſts are bought at an extravagant 
rate, or enjoyed by paying an exorbitant tribute | 
which the ſubjects muſt reimburſe. 

The piratical trade yields another branch of the 
princeꝰs revenue, as without being at any expence in 
fitting out veſſels, or victualling or manning them, he 
has one-tenth clear, of all prizes and captives, and the 
liberty of purchafing all the reſt at 50 crowns a-heag, | 


He has alſo one-tenth of all cattle, corn, fruit, 


wax, hides, &c. which is alſo cxafted of the Arb, 
and Berebers, as well as of the Moors, and farmed out 
[By ihe quence, belhawis and alcades. The Jews 
and Chriſtĩans pay a capitation tax. befides arbitrary 
| impoſts and fines. Theſe, with the duties on import, 
and exports, are computed to amount annually to 
L- 165,000 ſterling, 2 fmall revenue for fo large au 
empire when eſtimated according to the value of 
money in a commercial country ; but in Morocco, 
| money is exceeding ſcarce, and the Juxuries, as well 
as the converiencics of life in great plenty, fo that a 
little money goes a great way. 

The military force of Moroces conf in der. 
beſt troops, and amount to 40, co. eas 
gency, the gorernors are obliged to furniſh their re- 
ſpeRive quotas in proportĩon to the extent of their 
government, and ſupport them at their own expence. 
A ſoldier's pay is only 40 pence ficrling per month. 
| They make but a poor figure in the field. being ill 
clothed, ill difciplined, and poorly fed, fo that great 
things cannot be expected from their courage. The 
navy of Morocco is in the utmoſt degree contempti- 
ble; and what is a fingular advantage to the trading 
nations of Europe, there is neither timber in Morocco 
| fits they reap by pirating would induce them to be | 
much more troubleſome. 
| The principal exports are elephants tecth, oft 
feathers, copper, tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, dates, 
raiſins, olives, almouds, gum arabic, ſandarac, and tine 
| mats. The imports are arms, bullets, guapowder, 
hardware, iron in bars, lead, linen, woollen cloths, 
&c. Caravans ſet out twice &-ycar from Fez to 
Mecca and Medina, as alſo to Nigritia, with their ma- 
nufactures of ſilk and woot, Morocco leather, cochi- 
neal, indigo, &c. From Nigntia they bring back 


moſt obſcquious flaves, and to the ſubjects the moit 
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N.; Tunis, E. from which it is divided by the river 
- Zaire; Zara, S. ; and Morocco, W. from which it is 
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tains and vallies, has a ſalubrious air, and affords 
plenty of excellent paſturage. Tremeſen, the capi - 


rocky precipices, ſurrounded by ſtrong walls, and 


inhabitants. Among the ruins ate ſeveral ſhafts of 
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Exranys from 35% to 37 N. lat. 3 and from 1 
W. to 9 16“ E. lon. - and has bs at 


divided by the river Mulvia, and the mountains of 


Trara. RE, 


TREMES E N, 
con rain 370 MiLEs BY 125. 
7 Lat. N. Lon. E. | Rivers. 


|| rincs, that it is ſcarcely now 2 mile in circumference. 


Roman pillars. Oran was alſo once a very confider- = 
bited by dlothiers and weavers, and greatly frequent - 
ed by the Venetian, Genoeſe, and Catalonian mer- 
chants; but it ſuffered fo much in the fiege by the 
Spaniards, and when it was retaken by the Alge- 


tory about Tenez is fertile in corn, fruits, honey, 
and paſturzge. Mottagan is built in the form of a 


Tremeſen 14 561 0 25. 
Oran 36 231 45 . 
Twant | 's 24 | © 30%. 
Sinan r 
Hone 35 00 5. Mulvia 
HFareſgole 33 ⁴ 210 36. | 
Beniirams E 
Tebeffi F 1 - 
Moſtagan 6 Sig 
Mezune | 3s $012.40 5 
Tenez 36 201 35 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, e. 
This province is almoſt equally divided into moun- 
tal, is ſeated on a riſing ground below a range of 


flanked with towers. There are five gates with 
drawbridges before them, and other fortifications. 


theatre, and on every fide furrounded with halls, 
which hang over it. Behind it runs mount Maga- 
They are deſcended of the Berebes, lire in teats, 
feed large berds of cattle, and 2nnually pay 10,cco 
crowns to the treafurer of Algiers. The mbabitants 
of Sberſhel art famous for making carthen ware, and 
ſuch hardware 2s in in requeſt among the neighbour- 
ing Arabs. From many circumſtances, this appears 
to have bern the Julia Caxſarta of the Romans. 


. 
doris ABOUT 5 Miles SQUARE. 
Tomas. i Lat. N. | Lon. E. | Kurz 
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It has alſo a ſtrong caſtle, a modern building, with | 
courts, halls, &c. and convenient barracks for ey 


Janizaries. In the city there is a large reſervoir of 
water, conducted thither by a ſubterraneous channel, 
to ſupply the ordinary demands of the city, whence 
alſo it is conveyed to the caſtle. This city has 
ſcarce the ſhadow of its former greatneſs, having 
been laid in ruins by Haſſan, dey of Algiers, in the 
year 1670, as a pumſhment for the diſaffection of its 


Air, Sed, Produce, Trade, MoenfaZures, Er. 
Along the feacoalt, to the bre dt of five or fix 
it a range of rnogged mountains, beyond which are 
 extenfive plains. The capital, the city of Algiers, 
which, or ſcveral ages has withifood the attacks of 
the greateſt powers in Chriſſcndom. = only abuut 
one mile and an half im circuit, and yet it conutams 


at leaſt 120,000 prog le, of which 1 5 c arc fad 20 
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i i Ss a i. reft Maho- 
metans. It is ſurrounded with a wall 40 feet high 


next the ſea, and 30 feet towards the land. It is 


built on the declivity of a hill. whence it has a full 


pruſpect of the Mediterranean from every houſc. It 
has five gates kept open, each guarded by ſome out- 
works. The citadel is an octagon, and each of the 
fides has embraſfures. Towards the ſea the city is 


krongiy fortified. The mole was the work of Che- 
_ eedim tne ſon of Barbarofla, and defended at one 


angle by three batteries of fine cannon, and at an- 


| ether by other three batteries, faid to be bomb 


proof, and have each of them their lower embraſures 
mounted with 36 pounders. However, as none of 


theſe fortifications are aſſiſted with mines or out- 
works, and as the ſoldiers who guard them are not 
under the finfteft diſcipline, it is thought that a few 


refoiute battalions, well ſupported by fome ſquadrons 


ef ſhips, might ſoon become maſters of the ſtrongeſt 


of them. There is but one handſome ſtreet in the 


city. on the wideit part of which are the houſes of 


the principal merchants, handiome ſhops, and a mar- 
Fer for corn and provifions. The dcy's palace flands 


in the heart of the Re OO PO IO 


li 


CONSTANTINA, 


CONTAINING 230 MILES BY 100. 


Towns. | Lat. N. | La. K. } Rivers. 


Conſtantina 36 „„ 0% Rummel 
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Ar, Soil, Pina: Trade, Manefa&ures, Ec. 
The low lands yield plenty of corn, and the moun- 
tains paſturage. The mountaineers are ſaid to be a 


numcrous and warlike race. The capital, Conſtan- 


tina, is the ancient Cirta of Numidia. The greateſt 


part of it has been built on a Kind of peninſular pro- 
montory, inacceſſible on all fides except towards the 


fouth-weſt. This may be a mile in circuit, ending 
to the northward in 2 perpendicular precipice, at 


la roo fathoms deep. On that fide a beautiful 


Endfcape preſents itſelf, variegated with mountains, 


vzes, and rivers, cxtending to 2 great diſtance. To 
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overtopping the city. Towards the S8. E. the coun- 
try is more open, and the proſpect terminated by 
diſtinct mountains. Down a valley, here, the river 
conveys its ſtream. This valley is narrow and its 
ſides perpendicular, and over it there was, formerly, 


of land to the, S. W. about 110 yards in breadth, 
near which ſtood the principal gate of the city. This 
is entirely covered with broken walls, ciſterns, and 
other ruins, quite down to the river. This was the 
ſituation of the ancient Cirta; but the modern Con- 
ſtantina is confined to the above · mentioned peninſu- 


the ancient city, and, with the port, is defended by 


bouring Arabs keep it in a manner under a perpe- 
tual blockade. At a conſiderable diſtance to the 
eaſt, ſtands Bona, which, though the harbour be 
ſmall, and almoſt choked up, annually exports a con- 
ſiderable quantity of hides, wool, corn, and wax. 


cient reſidence of the Numidian kings. Its ruins 


principally of large broken walls and ciſterns. St. 
Auguſtine was biſhop here. At La Citte, in this 
province, there is a French factory, where they have 
a magnificent houſe and garden, a fort and garriſon. 


They have a coral fiſhery here, and, beſides, com- 
mand the whole trade of the country: For this pri- 
vilege, they pay annually to the dey of Algiers, the 


magiſtrates of Bona, and the chiefs of the Arabs, 


| about 5000 guineas. 


Among the ruins of Cirta, there are in remain- 


ing, near the center of the city, a ſet of ciſterns, 
ſupplied with water by an aqueduct. They are 20 
| in number, and form an area of 50 yards ſquare. 


To the S. W. of the bridge there is a great part of 


The mouldings and friezes are embelliſhed with the 
figures of battle-axes, flowers, and other ornaments. 


| On each fide of the grand arch there are pilaſters of 
the Corinthian order, panelled like the fidepoſts of 
the city gates. The enchanted baths lie ſome leagues 


from Cirta,. environed with mountains : Some of the 


tance, extremely cold. Over the mountains of Auroſs 


there ſtill appear my ruins of the Lambeſc of the 
ancients. 


the eaſt the view is bounded by a range of rocks 


a bridge of exquiſite workmanſhip. There is a neck 


lar promontory. Bougie is built upon the ruins of 


three caſtles; notwithſtanding of which, the neigh- 


About a mile farther ſouth, we find Hippo, the an- 


take up one mile and an half in circuit, and conſiſt 


a triumphal arch, called the Caltle of the Giant. 


ſprings are intenſely hot, and others, at a ſmall diſ- 
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; the general or aga of the janizaries: He enjoys 
tics office only two months at a time, after which he 


_ magillrzcy his power is very conſiderable. 
Am is the fecretary of ftate, who regiſters all the 


TH WE HO HTO 


OF ALGIERS 


Ter republic of Algiers now repreſents the ancient 


Numdia; the prefent inhabitants of which are a mix- 


time of the Moors driven from Spain, Jews, Arabs, 


ax] Chriltizzs, whick lat are cither flavcs, or pay for 
them freedom to trade. 

The government of this — — 
eil by the dey, and a common council compoſed 


of 30 piah baſhaws; and, upon emergencies, the 


muſt, che cadi, and the military, are called in to 
give their votes. The dey is chofcn from the army, 


— where every ſoldier, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 


my appear as à candidate; and, as there are gene- 
rally many candidates, the buſineſs ſeldom ends with- 


ann blood. Few of the deys die a natural death; 


for, whenever 2 act 


1 finds itſelf ftrong enough to 


make room for another. The next officer in dignity 


s ſucceeded by the next ſenior officer. During his 


Next to 


public edicts ; and next to him are 30 chiah baſhaws, 
ar chief culonels under the aga, who fit next him in 
the diwam. Out of this claſs the foreign ambaſſadors 


__aefdlefted. Next to them are 800 bolluk baſlaws, 
__oreldeſt captains, who are raiſed to the rank of chiah 
mufbams according to their ſeniority. The oldak ba- 


favs ane next in rank, amounting to 400, who are 
rated regularly to the poſt of captains, according to 
tve fennonitty of the ftanding of each; an omiſſion in 
which would fall hard upon the dey. 

The manufactures here, viz. filk, cotton, and wool- 
Ku Ef, kather, carpets, &c are carried on by fo- 


207m, moktly Spamards. The land army of Al- 


onentunry the government, he is ſent to his fathers to 
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mated at 600,000 dollars; but it is not always the 
ſame. In the diſtribution of juſtice, the cadi is 
judge. In general, the cadi is bred to the law, in 
the ſeminaries of Conſtantinople or Grand Cairo, 


| where, it is ſaid, the Roman codes and pandects, 


tranſlated into Arabic, are taught and explained. 
He muſt appear in the courts of juſtice once or twice 
a-day, and determine the ſuits brought before him 
but, as the cadi is ſeldom thought to be above 2 
price, his interlocutors are frequently reviſed by the 
dey, and, in his abſence, by ſome principal officer in 
the regency, who fits in the gate of the palace for 
that purpoſe. The adminiſtration of juſtice is not 
retarded here by counſellors or attornies ; for, when 
the complaint is heard, and witneſſes examined, the 
ſentence is immediately pronounced. Juftice, how- 


ever, is adminiſtered with great partiality with re- 


| gard to offenders, eſpecially when theſe happen to 


be Turkiſh ſoldiers, who frequently behare with the 
greateſt inſolence, and commit acts of violence with 
impunity. They are ſeldom puniſhed with death, 
but for rebellion : For ſmaller offences they are baſ- 
tinadoed, put under ftoppage, or degraded.. For 
capital crimes, Jews and Chriſtians are burnt alive; 
and, for ufing freedom with Mahomet and his reli- 
gion, they muſt either turn Mahometans, or be im- 
paled, which is ſhocking to the laſt degree. In cafes 
of debt, the debtor is uſually detained in priſon till 
all his effects be ſold off; and, if the procecds ſur- 
mount his debt, the balance is returned him; if 
they come ſhort, he is releaſed and acquitted, 
When the corſairs have taken a ſhip, they_enquire 

very ſtrictly of the priſoners, with reſpe& to their 
condition, country, and quality. The dey has the 
| choice of every eighth man, and the refl are put up 


Tiers docs mot exceed 70co men, but they are more + at vendue. To prevent their eſcape, an iron ring 


formidable at ſea than any other power along the 
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BEarbery coatt. The revenue, at an average, is eſti. 


is put round one of their ancles, to which x chain is 
fixed. 
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earthquakes. owing to the great number of hot ſprings 
and a falt mountain, named Jbbe] Adeſſa. The Tu- 


and meke the moſt of every inch of ground. Tu- 


ſquare, about a mile in length, and at the diftance of 


, : ; 
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3 from 37 30“ to 1 127 N. at; ma 


There are no grand buildings, but the ik and 


from 8 to 11 50 E. lon.; baviag the Mediterra- the bey's palace. Near the middle of the city there 
nean, N. and E.; . is a large piazza, which once contained 3000 ſhops, 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Mans facturer, Ec. 

This kingdom, which once contaived the Cartha- 
ginian empire in Africa, conſiſting of Conſtantina, 
Bugia, Tunis, Tripoli, and Zaab, is now confined 
within narrower limits. It is for the moit part heal- 
thy, and the ſoil fruitful ; only in the ſouth. the heat 
is exceſſive, and there are ſeveral ſandy deſerts. Tu 
nis, as well as the reſt of Barbary, is very ſubjcct to 


and ſulphureous caverns. Here are feveral falt lakes. 
neſe are much better farmers than their neighbours, | 


nis, the metropolis, ſtands on the weſtern bank of 
the channel of Goletta, in the form of an oblong 


three miles S. of the ruins of old Carthage. The 
principal ſtreets are large, and craſſed by narrow 
lanes at proper diſtances, and the hovſce are gene- 


occupied by woollen and linen drapers; for the ma- 
nufactures kept by whom, the city bas been long fa. 
mous. They have here a great number of baths for 
both ſexes, and ſeveral colleges and ſchools. Nabel, 
the Colonia Neapolis of Ptolemy, is ſtill a thriving | 
town, and long famed for ns potteries. Suza is a 
confiderable city, both on account of ite trade and 


j manufactures : It is a great mart for oil, linen, honey, 


wax, and pickled fiſh. Kairevan, the Vico Auguſti of 
the ancients, is reckoned the ſecond in the kingdom 
wath reſpect to trade and number of inhabitants. The 
great moſque here is the moſt magnificent, and con- 
fidered as the moſt facred in all Barbary. It is ſup- 
ported by no leſs than 5co granite columns. In the 
plains before Bugia, the Vecca of Salluſt, and now 
the principal corn market, there is a public fair kept 
every ſummer, to which the moſt diſtant Arabian 
tribes reſort. Caſſa is the Capſa of Salluſt, and is 
ſurrounded with palm, olive, piſtachio, and other 
fruit trees. Throughout this Kingdom, ruins are to 
be met with every now and then, as amphitheatres, 
columns, altars, trunks of marble ftatues, porticoes, 
triumphal arches, mauſolea, & The Tunifians, like 
the Algerines, are a mixture of many nations, but 

more polite, and leſs inſolent, crucl, and haughty, 
than the other flates of Barbary. The government, 
like that of Algiers, is deſpotic ; but the dignity of 
bey in Tunis is here ditary, and independent both cf 
the grand ſignior and the divan. The divan is com · 
poſed of the friends and creatures of the bey, and 
| are rather couvened to countenance his edicts, than to 
take them under conſideration. The revenues and 
military force of the bey cannot be eaſily aſcertain · 
ed, the former conſiſt ing chie fly in the tribute paid 
by the Moors and Arabs, together with the cultoms 
arifing from imports and exports, which are in a con 


rally built of ſtone, but meaner than thoſe of Algiers. | 


Aant fate of luQuation. His forces confiſt of rence 
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gadoes 1 2 few militia, which are neither well paid 


nor diſciplined : But, upon any emergency, he can 


.command a powerful army of Maors and Arabs, 


could he have any dependence upon their fidelity. 
His marine force is very inconſiderable: Only four 
ſhips belong to the government, the largeft of which 
carries only 40 guns; and about 30 galliots, which 
carry 120 or 130 men. The captain is generaliy a 
renegado, and the men renegadoes, Moors, and Cou- 
Joglies. Private perſons are alſo allowed to fit out 
galliots, and are entitled to the prizes, deducing a 


certain allowance to the bey. All public inſtruments 
| and deeds are written in Arabic; but the public 
- commerce is generally carried on by the help of the 
Lingua Franca. The number of French ſhips freight- 
ed at Tunis for different ports are ſaid to be z00 ; 


but of the Engliſh there are no certain accounts. 
This country having been the fite of the famors 


eity of Carthage, the rival of Rome, and afterwards 


a favourite Roman province, it is no wonder that it 
abounds in Roman and other antiquities. 
Carthage has but il] ſupported itſelf againft the 


encroachments of the Mejerdah, which has fl opped 


up the ancient harbour entirely. The greateſt part 
of the city ſtood upon three hills, in elevation infe- 
rior to thoſe on which Rome was built. Upon 


a ſpacious room, with ſeveral ſmaller ones near it. 
Some of them have teſſelated pavements, but neither 


the deſign nor the execution is extraordinary. Is 


rowing along the ſhore, the common ſewers are ſeen 
in ſeveral places, which having been originally well 
built and cemented, time has not in the leaft impair- 
ed. Next to theſe, the cifterns have ſuffered leaf 
by the ruin of the city. Many of theſe belonged to 
particular houſes, but there were two ſets for the pu- 


blic uſe. The largeſt, which was the grand reſcr- 


voir, and received the water of the aqueduQ, con- 


| | 403 
been driven back three or four miles, and place it at 
Booſhatter, where there are many traces of build- 
ings, of great extent and magnificence, as walls, ciſ- 
terns, and a large aqueduct. At Arriana, there are 
ſcreral entire arches, 70 feet high, ſupported by piers 
16 feet ſquare. The water channel above theſe 
arches are vaulted over, and plaftered with a ftrong 
(cement. This channel or aqueduct, by which the 
great cifterns were ſupplicd with water, may yet be- 
traced for 50 miles; and over the fountains by which 
the aqueduct is ſupplied, two temples have been e- 
rected, one at Zowan, and another at Zungar. The 
laſt appears to have been of the Corinthian order, 
and terminates beautifully in a dome with three 
niches, where, no doubt, have been ſtatues of water 
nymphs, &c. 

Farther eaſt there is e of Seady Doude, 
a Mooriſh faint, which appears to be part of a Ro- 
man practorium, from the contiguous moſaic pave- 
ments, all of them executed with great ſymmetry 
and exactnefs. Six miles farther caſt ſtand: Low- 
bariab, the Aquilaria of the ancients, where Curio- 
landed the troops that were afterwards cut to pieces 


by Sabura. Among other fragments of antiquities, 


| there is a kuge cavern, formed by the quarries whence- 


a the materials for building Carthage were taken, and 
place overlooking the ſouth-eaſt ſhore, is the arca of 


alluded to by Virgil in the Eneid. The amphi- 
theatre of Ie mme, the Tiftra of Caefar, is a noble 
piece of antiquity, originally conſiſting of 64 arch- 
es, and four orders of columns; beſides which, there 
[are ſcveral other antiquities, as columns, altars,. 
trunks of marble ſtatues, triumphal arches, &c. The 
natural curiofities of Tunis conſiſt of ay lakes and 
a ſalt mountain. 

To Tunis belongs a ſmall iſland, EP the 
mouth of the Zaine, rented by the Genoeſe. An- 
other called Cape Negro, rented by the French A- 


frican company ; and two leagves to the northward: 


— 


ſiſted of more than 20 contiguous eiſterns, each of j of Cape Negro, is Jalta, the Galata of the ancients, 


them about 100 feet by 30. Utica bas not been 
more fortunate, little or no remains of it being now 


a high rocky iſland, with a very dangerous ſhoal ;. 
and two Izagues farther north, are three rocky. 


to be ſeen, unleſs we Can ſuppole chat Wy fea bas (iſlands, called the Three Brothers 
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Exrrxos from 30? to 34 N. lat.; and from 100 N 
to 30% E. lon.; having the Mediterranean, N.; Tu- 
nis, W.; Nubia, S.; and Egypt, E. It was ſo called 
from a Greek word, fignifying three — VIZ, Sa 
batra, Za, and Leptis Magna. 


PROPER TRIO UC, 
Camprebending Eſſab. Maſſiata, Mezerata, and Barca 


Ten. | Lat. N | Lon. E. Rivers. 
Tripoli 23S 407 33 3B | Fripoli 
Zouaga 32 5013 30 | | 
Zaviagarbia 8 — $ | 5 
Zoara 33 T0|1I2 © 
Tajoura | 33 36] 73 15] Remel 
Micilata 32 10] 14 45 | Magra 
Tabia 4 wimw w7 
Ziliten | 33 1016 © 
Mſcrata i 33 22 | xz$ 30 

Tarhona 31 3613 20 
Ibnĩ valid 31 2012 20 
Suiena | 29 30 13 40 
Renoie 29 50 | 16 47 
Colbene 2 Ix | x6: - 35 

_ Shia 30 507 25 

Serte . 

Naim 30 3019 47 
Tiny 30 0120-3 
Stagno 31 820 4] Gulf of Tiny 
Sameſa 31 3020 ©| Ditto 
Carcoura 131 ac | 20 o] Ditto 
Millier 31 50 | 19 55 | Ditto 
Bernich = v1 548 | 
Bengaſi 12320 2 

| Guirigna 432 25 2 45 
Toiometa 45 36130 As 
Larancs _ . 
Benandrea 33 3822 0 
Derne 23S: 26133 34 
Patriarcha 3 o1% wy. 
Trabuch 1 361 3s 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trak. ManufaQures, fc. 
This kingdom, including Barca, extends almoſt 
to Alexandria in Egypt. It is a fief of the Otto- 


but populous and flouriſhing. 


man "OY by a much ſtronger tenure than any 
other ſtate upon the Barbary coaſt. The country is 
almoft every where ſandy and barren, and, though it 
has ſtill ſome cities, there are many more which 
have dwindled into poor villages. Barca is only a 
vaſt wild ſandy deſert, comprehending the ancient 


| Cyrenaica and Marmarica, the inhabitants whereof, 


the Barczi, are diſtinguiſhed by Virgil, for their fe- 
rocity, with the character of late furentes. It is at 


| preſent better known by the coaſt of Derma, and 


the inhabitants now have no better character than 
their predeceſſors, thoſe who live on the coaſts being 
all pirates, and in the 2 parts robbers and ”_ 7 
derers. 

Tripoli, the on had once an old and a 
| new town. The old was built by the Romans, and 
was the native place of the emperor Alexander Seve- 
rus. It was firſt conquered by the Vandals, and at 


| laſt deſtroyed by the Mahometans, ſo that little of it 


now remains. The new town is of no great extent, 
It is faid to have car- 


| ried on a very confiderable trade formerly, having 


been frequented by veſſels from Malta, Venice, Si- 
| cily, Marſeilles, &c. having one of the moſt commo- 
dious harbours along the whole coaſt ; and that, at 
the ſame time, it was filled with rich merchandiſe, and 
was ſuperiour to Tunis, both in beauty and opulence. 


Of this ſplendour, however, very little is to be ſeen 


now, the bouſes being low, mean, and irregular. 
The decay of the city is aſcribed to the want of freſh 
water, and ſcarcity of corn, the ground around the 
city for ſeveral miles, formerly arable, being now 


quite covered with ſand, which renders it incapable 


of bearing any thing elſe but palm trees and dates, 


| which laſt conſtitute the beſt part of their food. 


The principal trade, next to pirating, conſiſts in li- 
nen cloth, of which they make large quantities. 
The government, laws, religion, and cuſtoms of 


1 Tripoli, are nearly the ſame as thoſe of the other 


Hates of 8 but, as the beys of Tripoli are 


annual tribute, this, with the exigencies of the re: 


- the divan. The trade of Tripoli eonſiſts principally 


e 1 


not merely titular xuſſals to the porte, but pay an 


gency, the avarice of the Turkiſh baſhaws, and the 
genera] decay of commerce, obliges them to load the 
ſubjects with ſuch intolerable impoſts and exactions, 
as hath reduced them to the loweſt degree of indi- 
gence. In authority, the bey of Tripoli, by the 
countenance of the porte, is abſolute ; for, as gene- 
raliſſimo of the army, he has the nomination of all 
the officers, and conſequently the ſole command of 


* * ** * 


of ſuch ſlaves as are taken by their corſairs, or are 
purchaſed from their neighbours. Theſe are gene- 
[rally ſent into. Turkey, where they diſpoſe of them 
to the beſt advantage. They likewiſe trafic in the 
article of aſhes, which they purchaſe from the Arabs, 
and fell to the Europeans. Their other articles are 


too inconſiderable to be named. The regency of 


Tripoli obſerve their treaties with other nations more 
religiouſly than any of their neighbours, owing, per- 
haps, not more to any innate probity, than to a fene 
of their own weaknefs, which ir them for 


| defending 29 80 | 
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OF THE STATES OF BARBARY IN GENERAL. 


Fax coaft of Barbary is inhabited by three diffe- 


rent kinds of people, viz. the Moors, who may be 
called the aborigines; the Arabs, who over-run the 


country; and the Turks, who conquered it: Be 
ſides a variety of adventitious inhabitants, as Chriſ- 
tians, Jews, &c. likewiſe not a few renegadoes. who, 
to free themſelves from ſlavery, or with a view to be 


rich, have abjured their religion, and become Ma- 


 hometans. The Moors are characterized as ignorant, 


ſuperſtitious, and ſenfual, notwithſtanding of the deſ- 


potiſm by which they are governed; and the Turks 
are a wretched crew of indigent, ragged, looſe, thiev- 
iſh, and idle fellows, ſent thither once in three years | 
to recruit the army. Theſe wretches, being furnifh- 
ed with arms, are incorporated into ſome regiment, 


and inftantly obtain a vote in the adminiſtration ; 
and thence paſling from one poſt to another, arrive 


at laſt to the higheſt offices of power; in all which 


they oppreſs. and treat with inſupportable tyranny 
and inſolence their Mooriſh vaſſals; the wealthy a- 


mong whom can ſcarcely fee a Turkiſn ſoldier with. 


out trembling. 
The climate of this extenſive country is neither 


very hot nor very cold; yet there are large quanti- 


ties of ſnow in winter; and the top of mount Atlas, 
and ſome others, are covered with ſnow all the year. 

The winter ſets in about the middle of October, 
when the weather is frequently very ſharp. About 
the end of the month the rains ſet in, and continue 
till the end of January. The mornings are general- 
ly cold, but the evenings are ſo warm that a fire 


78 n uſed. About the end of February the 
5 K 


ſpring begins, and the air in general is very ſerene, 


except during the month of May, when there aue 


fine refreſhing ſhowers. Their ſummers laſt June, 
July, and Auguſt, during which period the beat as 


exceſſive, and, if attended with rains, very danger- 


ous. Upon the commencement of autuma, in the 
beginning of September, the heat diminiſhes. 
Several kinds of grain are produced here, belides 
what we have in Europe, as rice, white millet, and 
ſeveral ſorts of pulſe; but it produces no oats All 
kinds of proviſions are extremely cheap, and they 
have all the European and Egyptian fruits in great 
plenty, excepting the gooſeberry, hazle nut, and 
currant tree. The inhabitants are great enemies to- 
improvements of every kind, becauſe they confider 
them as deviations from the practice of their anceſ- 
tors, which they conſider themſelves as bound to re- 
ſpect, and to follow. Their beaſts of burthen are 
camels, dromedaries, horſes, aſſes, and mules, and a 
creature called the kumrah, the breed of a cow and 
an aſs. Their cows are ſmall ; but they have two 


| kinds of ſheep, one with large tails, and the other 


tall, and their wool very rough. Of the goat kind 
they have the lerwee, of the ſize of a heifer, and ſe- 
veral ſpecies of the antelope and deer kind. Of the 
fierce animals they have the lion, the panther, and 
the tyger, and another very fierce animal called the 
dubbah. They have alſo bears, porcupines, foxes, 
apes, hares, rabbits, ferrets, weaſels, and moles, with 
ſeveral kinds of lizards. They have ſerpents three 
or four yards long; but the moſt malignant is the 
liffah, only 12 inches. 


| E, raups from 20% to 32 NEX. ; and from 30 
to 36? E. lon.; having the Mediterranean, N.; the 
Iſthmus of Suez and the Red Sea, E; — 
6— — Wo 
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The fertility of Egypt hath been cricbrated by 
the writers of every age. "This fertility = not o 
| ing to ſeaſonable rains, or a nber of fpcings, but 
to the annual inundations of the Nile, which begin, 
when the ſun is vertical in Exhinpa, about the mud- 
dle of June, and continues to riſe till about the mid- 
dle of September, though not with the fame raps- 
dity in Auguſt and September as in June and July. 
At the height of its flood im Lower Egypt, nothing 


is to be ſeen in the plains but the tops of foreſa and 


fruit trees, the towns and villages being all built up- 
on eminences, natural or artificial. At this time the 
inhabitants celebrate a kind of jubilce ; the banks or 
mounds, which confine the mer, are cut, and the 

rater let into the great canal, Chalcs, which runs 
Through Cairo, and thence diſtributed by cuts into 


TS TE 


their fields and gardens. When the waters retire, 
brought down by the Nile, the farmer has little to 
do but throw his wheat and barley into the ground in 
October, turn his cattle out to graze in November, 


and, in about fix weeks, his proſpect in riſing corn 


and vegetables of every ſort, is charming beyond con- 


fume the air. ———— ſugar 
ts: OI: WRT THR: oats eee 


winch they make wine, grow here in great plenty. 


country abounds in black cattle ; and the paſturage 
| is of fo generative a quality, that moſt of the qua- 


drupeds produce two at a time, and the ſheep 
have four lambs 2-year. In this country. it is ſaid 
that there are 200,000 oxen daily employed in raiſ- 
Egyptians to ride on aſſes, and of theſe they have an 
excellent breed. Their breed of horſes is alſo fine: 
They walk or gallop, and are very tractable, but ne- 
ver trot. The hippopotamus is common here; and 
once thought to be peculiar to this country ; but it 
has been fince diſcovered, that they alſo infeſt India, 
and fome rivers in America, under the name of alli- 


 gators. Egypt has alſo cagles, bawks, pelicans, o- 


firiches; and water fowls of all Kinda. The ibis, by 
the ancient Egyptians, was deified, becauſe it was 3 
great enemy to viperous and peſtiferous inſets. 
The population of Egypt was once very great, 
but it is now almoſt confined to the banks of the 
Nite, the reſt of the country being inhabited by A- 
rabs and other nations; fo that nothing with cer- 
tainty can be ſaid about it. The deſcendants of the 
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original Egyptians call themſclves Coplatis, and are | covey of 2 paſſage to the Indies by the Cape of 
an ill- looked, ſlovenly, indolent race, rather fan-burnt | Good Hope, Grand Cairo has rather been on the de- 


than naturally black. Their anceſtors were Chrif- 


members of the Greek church, though the prevail- 
ing worſhip all over Egypt is Mahometanafm. The 
| Cophtic and modern Greek canine to be ſpoken 
here, but the current language is the Arabeſſk. It is | 
| 6 much this country i over-rum with 
jugglers, fortune-tellers, mountcbanks, and flight- 
of-hand men. \ 

Grand Cano, the 4 i e 
the old and new, and is about 7 miles in circuit. In 
the old town the Jews have a ſynagogue, far to have 
deen built 1600 years ago, where they have 2 manu- 
ſcript of the Bible, writen by Ezra, which they eſleem 
very ſacred. The Cophtis have ao 12 churches here, 
and the Mahometans 6 moſques. The fircets of the 
new town are very narrow, molt of them ffamt up fo 
ſoon as it grows dark, and the gates guarded by two 
hare them ſufficiently magaificent. Here i an an- 
cient palace built by one of the Mammeluke kings, 
about the year 1279, in a very expenſive manmer.— 
ticularly that called Kubbe-d-Azab, about 6o feet 
ſquare, caſed round with the moiſt beautiful kinds of 
marble, among which are ſeveral fine ſlabs of red and 
green porphyry. The caftle is faid to have been built 
by Saladin. It is ſeated on a rock, and willed round. 
A battery ere&ed on a hill commanding it on the 
eaſt, would ſoon reduce it. In the middle there is 2 
large court, on the ſouth fide of which are the baſhaw”s 
apartments; and the great divan, where the beys aſ- 
ſemble thrice a-week, under the kai. All the arts 
of Egypt ſeem to terminate here, which, with the 
convenience of water carriage, readers Cairo a place 
ef great trade, and brings a vait concnunſe of people 
to the city The trade of Cairo confiſts im the im- 
portation of broad cloth, lead, and tin; and the ex- 
portation of flax, ſenna, coffee, and ſcveral drugs that 


are brought from Perſia. The natises alſo import 


raw filk from Aſia, which they manufacture mto fat- 


tins and other filks. They alſo refine their own ſugar, 
make furniture for horſes, and lettices for windows ' 


of turned wood, braſs, and iron. They alſo export 
fine matting, made of dried ruſhes, all over the Twrk- 
ah empire, and moſt parts of Europe. Since the dif- 


cine; and the once famous city of Alexandria has 
now Erle more than very magnificent ruins. Its port 
was formed by the Ile of Pharos, at the end of 
which was the liglubouſe, fo famous in antiquity 
that it was cftermed one of the ſeven wonders of the 
world. The magmificence of the main ſtreet, which 
was 120 fert broad, and cxtended the whole length 
of the city, is crident frum the number of granite co- | 
is an obckikc formed of one fingle piece of granite, ri- 
fng 60 feet high, which they fill call the Obelifk of 

Cleopatra. The palace, with the buildings belonging 
to it, took up a- fourth of the city, within which was 
the muſcum, and the burial-place of the kings, where 
the body of Alczander, the founder of the city, was 
depolitcd in 2 gold caſin. Rofectta is reckoned one 
being refreſhed with fea breezes. It conſiſts only of 
two or three ftreets, but the buildings are ftately, and 
monuments of antzquity in this country are the pyra- 
mids, creed near the place where the city of Mem- 
mids of Memphis. Of theſe there are 12 in number, 
4 of which cannot be viewed without admiration. 
They ferm to be the works of the remoteft antiquity, 
have been tranſmitted to us ; the very epocha of their 
beginning having bern lot before the firſt Greek 
pluloſophers had trawelled mto Egypt. It is gene- 
in the time of the Phauahs, whote ſucceſſion was 

zot mtcrrupted till C2mbyiis conquered Egypt, about 
520 years before the Chrifiizan zra. With Perfia it 
became ſubject to Alexander, after whoſe death it 
fell to Ptolemy, who again made it an independent 

Kingdom. His fon Ptolemy Philadelphus colle&ed 
the Alcxandrian library, fad to have conſiſted of 
700,000 volumes, and cauſed that tranflation of the 
Bible to be made, nom called the Septuagint. The 
adminuftration continued im the line of the Ptolemies 
| for near ze years, till Cleopatra, the wife and ſiſter 
of Ptolemy Dionyfius, the Eft king, afcended the 
throne, when it became 2 Roman province, and con- 
tiaued fo for 70c years, that the Romans were ob- 
Eged to give way to the ſuperraur power of Omar, 
the ſecond Mibomeran caliph of Babrlon, whoſe ſuc- 


| 
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870 that the Egyptians ſet up a caliph of their own. 
About the year 1160, Aſſaredin, general of Norad- 
din, fultan of Damaſcus, ſubdued Egypt, and was 
ſuccecded in the government by his ſon, the famous 
Saladin, who, among other conqueſts, anno 1190. 
took Jcruſalem from the Chriitians. In Egypt, this 
prince eſtabliſned a corps, which he called Mam- 
meiukes, like the janizaries, compoſed of the ſons of 
Chriſtians taken in war; who, in 1242, expelled the 
race of Saladin, and fet up one of their own number 
for king. Hence the Mammeluke kings continued to 
| governtill 1515, that Selim, a Turkiſh emperor, made 
himfelf maſter of Egypt; fince which time it has been 

a province of the porte, and governed by a viceroy, 
who would find difficulty enough to keep the inha- 
bitaats in fidelity to the grand fignior, were not the 

| great men conſtantly at variance, with each other, 
which the viceroy very artfully promotes. The re- 


E. 8 1 P T. 
ceſſors were 8 of EY till about the year 


dity Aan and] render the navigation up the 
river practicable. The river Nile. though it has a 
| courſe of above 1600 miles, is not large. Ibe water 
is thick and mudy, when fwelled by the heavy rains, 
but neither unpalatable nor unhealthy. _ 

| Thc bed of the river is above the level of the land 
on cither fide, which flops gradually toward the 
mountains, and renders the acceſs of the waters cafy. 
In Upper Egypt the cataracts of the Nile are remark. 
able, but far ſhort of what the ancients reported. 

| Egypt naturally produces few vegetables, as moſt 
of them are deftroyed in their tender fate, by the 
heat and innundation. But there is a great incrcaſe 
of wheat, rice, barley, beans, and other kinds of pulſe, 
melons, dates, figs, cucumbers, c. which are greatly 
trees in Egypt are exotics, nor are there a great ra- 
riety of quadrupeds. Their cows are large and red, 

and their oxen ſerve them for the diffcrent purpoſes 


venue remitted to Conſtantinople, annually, is eſtimat - | of labour. Of beaſts of burthen they have camels, dro- 


ed at L. 480,000, but it depends much on the riſe 
of the Nile. 


The climate in n is very hot, the ſituation 
being between two ranges of mountains, and the ſoil 
fandy, on which the fun fhines with rays almoſt perpen- 


| Eicular at the ſummer lolſtice. Even in winter, the 


heat of the ſun in the middle of the day is conſider- 
able, but the night's and morning's are very cold, e- 


fpccially about the beginning of February. From 
November to March, near the ſea, there are conſider- 


able rains, but at Cairo, very feldom any, except- 
ing in December, January, and February, and then 
only gentle ſhowers. In Upper Egypt they are very 
. ſeldom vifited with any rain, infomuch that it has 
been known to rain only twice in 8 years; a circum- 
Kince they do not regret, as they think, aud not 
without reaſon, that the Nile ſupplies all defects in 
that reſpect. The Elefan- wind- begins to blow in 
Niay, juit-zs the Nile begins to rife, which not only 


| ferves to fan and refreſh the air, but to ſtop the rapi- | 


' medaries, horſes, and affcs, upon which the Cophtis are 
obliged to ride. Of the feathered race they have the 
oftrich ; a large domeſtic hawk, which 1 not a bird of 
prey, though it cats flcſh wherever it finds it ; a bean- 


tiful bird, called the Ter-chaſus; another very beauti- 
ful bird, called the Field Hen; and a large white bird 
with black wings, called Pharoab's Hen. The fork 
is held in as great veneration among the Mabomctzns, 
as the ibis is among the Egyptians. "They have here 
alſo flocks of wild geeſe, wild ducks, wood-ocks, 
faipes, and quails, and among the bugs of prey, eagles 
and vultures. Among the lizards we may reckons the 
worral, a harmleſs creature, about 4 feet long, and 8 
inches broad, which ſeems to be affected with muſic. 
The crocodile and ſeahorſe, ſeldom go below the ca- 
| : taraQts of the Nile. The crocodile is an amphibions 
animal, and very dangerous by land, but the people 
frequently croſs the Nile by ſwimming from one fide 


| of the river to the other, from a ſuppoſition that theſe 
animals cannot ſeize a man in the water. 
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Exrexys from 13® to 24 N. lat.; and from 25 
to 38 E. Jon. ; having Egypt, N.; the Red Sea, E.; 
— S.; and the deſert of Gerham, W. | 
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Towns. Lat. N. | Lon E. Rivers. 

Dongola +38 40 | 30 35 4 Nile 
| Sennar 14 30 33 5 | Ditto 
Seleme 2 © 354+. 

Macho 20 20 | 30 45 | Nile 

Corti Ig 232 20 | Ditto 

Taha 8 $145 36 

Mondara 4134-4 

Derkin 15 $1 Ja. 
Guerri 16 40 32 40 | Nile 

Gezin 14 25 | 34 36 | Branch Nile 
Serkin BE IT 2 
Heſſa 14 35 33 5 Nile 
Dender | 13 7 1 433 $3 1 Ditto 


as Soil, As Trade, Manufadures, 2 c. 

This country is entirely within the torrid zone, yet 
in many places, it is exceedingly fruitful, eſpecially 
along the banks of the Nile, where the inhabitants, 
as in Upper Egypt, raiſe the water to the high 
banks, by induſtry and art. It produces ſome excel 
lent fruits, with plenty of ſugar canes; but the Nu- 
bians are not very ſkillful in the method of refining ſu- 


roots, and drugs; and others extremely noxious. 

They have likewiſe herds of dromedaries, camels, 
horſes, and a variety of wild beaſts, ſuch as lions, 
tygers, leopards, crocodiles, and ſerpents. particu- 
larly one of a duſt colour, whoſe bite is attended with 
almoſt inſtantaneous death of the moſt bm 
kind. | 

The inhabitants i in 3 are a kind of Mahome- 
tans, a ſtupid and debauched ſet of people, without 
modeſty, integrity, civility, or any ſenſe of religion. 
The inhabitants of villages are for the moſt part far- 
mers, and of the deferts, robbers. 
greater diſtinction among them, are ſaid to be mean, 
baſe, treacherous, and avaricious, and will not ſcruple 
| neither threats nor eutreaties to obtain what they co- 
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gar. There is alſo a great variety of medicinal plants, 


Even people of 


vet, but dare not take by cen See. They me 
low in ſtature, and fwarthy, but expert korſewen, 
and are perpetually at war with the inhabitants of 


| Gerham, or making excurſions into the eiern parts 


as far as the Red Sea. The government, like all o- 
ther countries where Mahometaniſm prevails, is deſpo- 
tic. The ſubjects never appear before the Ling but 
barefooted, and when ſtrangers arc admitted to his 


preſence, they muſt kneel and Ki the ground thrice. | 
A French phyſician, who faw him, fays that he wears 


a long robe embroidered with gold 2nd filver, faſten- 
ed with a girdle of the fineſt cotton, and on his 
head a turban of the fame ; but that be never ap- 
pears in public but his face is veiled with a fk gauze 
of various colours. That be zpplics himfcif 5 days 
in the week to affairs of ſtate and the adminĩſtration 
of juſtice, at which times he fits at the kead of his 


council, and decides cauſes with the utmoit expedi- 
tion. In criminal cafes, the moment ſenteace is paſſed, 


it is immediately put in exccution. The capital of 
this country is Dongola, fituztcd on the decfivity of 
a dry ſandy hill. It is faid to be very populocs, cun- 
taining above 10,000 houſes ; but mo} of them art 
mean, built only of wood, daub<d over with mud. It 
has a caſtle in the middle of the town, very foxcrous, 
but not ſtrong. Senaar, another capital city, near the 
fronticrs of Abyfſlinia, is ſeated on 2 fine eminence” 


on the weſtern banks of the Nie, from which it 


has a delightful proſpect of 2 fertile plain, covered 
with a varicty of fruit trees. Thes city is 5 miles in 
circumference, and contains abore ads EY | 
The houſes are only one fory high. aud but ind iffer- 
ently built. Provifions here are in the greet plercy, 
| and conſequently very cheap; inſomuch that 2 came 
may be bought for 9 ſhillings, an ox for 4 hugs, 
a ſheep for 1 ſhilling, and the beft fowl for 1 penny. 


The commodities are, gold, rvory. anders, and me- 


dicinal woods; ſpices, paper, hard ware, brafs, zlafs 
beads, &c. There are a few merchants, who tare 


to Suaquem, on the Red Sea, and thence to A- 
Felix, where they exchange their commeditics for 


Eaſt India goods, which they bring back. 
L 


| Exrexvs along the Red Sea, from 10® to 20" N. 


—- * „ 
— — . ——— — — — — 
— — 
w 


pal of which iz Dancale, a dry fandy barren coun- 


lt.; and from 37 40' to 4635 E. lon.; baving j try, producing little befides ſome hardy vegetables 


Egypt, N. W.; Red Sea, E.; coaſt of Ajan, 8.; 
95 .. | 
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Towns. | Za. N. I=. E. Be 
Suaquem 19 43 | 37 30 
Arkico | " RS ET Rn: 
Macua 16 25 39 17 


"tr; Sail, Produce, — 8 Sc. 
This narrow flip of land was formerly a part of 
Upper Ethiopia, but is now ſubje& to Turkey, by 
which means the Abyflinians are excluded from all 
intercourſe with the Red Sea. This country i bot 
and ſandy, and the air not only foggy and unwholc- 


fome, but exceeding ſultry, inſomuch, that it produ- ; 


Sees few of the neceſſaries of life. It has, bowerer, 
ſome deer, and ſheep of a prodigious fize ; with many 
lions, tygers. and other wild beaſts. On the well it is 
ſecured by a long chain of inacceſſible mountains, 
through which there are only two very narrow paſſes, 
that of Suaquem and Arkico; and in theſe, the road 
is ſo rugged and difficult, that there is no travelling 
above five or ſix miles a- day, fo that they may be 
caſily defended by a handful of men 2gainit a nume- 


rous army. The inhabitants are a mixture of Turks, 


Egyptians, Ethiopians, Arabs, and Cafires. 
_ Suaquem, the capital, is built on a ſmall iſland, and 
is one of the beſt ports in the Red Seca. The hauſes 
are all of ſtone and mortar, and chicfly inhabited by 


that ferve to feed the goats, which, excepting ſheep, 
are almoft the only quadrupeds in the country. It 
has ſome good ports on the Red Sea, the principal of 
waich is Balinr; and having ſome falt mines, they 
export the produce to other countries, and in return 


get the neceſſaries of life. Their ſheep have very 


broad huge tails, terminating in a ſmall appendage 
that turas back, and conſiſting of a fubſtance be- 
tween fat and marrow ; when eaten, it is mixed with 
lean meat, and very frequenely ſupplies the place of 
butter. Their ta:ls uſually weigh 15 or 16 pounds 
but ſome of the largeſt breed, eſpecially if they have 
been fattened, will weigh from 40 to 50 pounds. — 
When they are kept in incloſures. they run no riſk 
of injuring their tails ; but when they are allowed to 
feed at Ege in the fields, they find it neceſſary to fix 
2 piece of thin board below the under part of the tail, 
that it may not be torn by the buſhes, thiſtles, and 
rocks, which it may meet with in the courſe of occur- 
rences, as the under part is not, like the upper, defend- 
ed by a thick coat of wool. Some of the largeſt are 
alſo furniſhed with wheels to facilitate the draught of 
the heavy tail and board after them, whence fome tra- 
vellers have repreſented them as having carts to their 

The king of this country is faid to hold of the 
emperor of Abyfinia, but it is not very propable ; 
becauſe the King of Abex, if of any religion, is Ma- 
hometan ; and therefore is more likely, that if he has 
a ſupcriour, it muſt be the grand fignior, more eſpe - 


Turks and Arabs. The governor, who is ſubject to | pecially as it is agreed upon all hands, that the Abyſ- 
finians are excluded from all communication with 
the Red Sea, which would not be the caſe, were 
— ns" 


the baſnaw of Cairo, reſides here. Arkico is only a 
ſmall place, neither rich nor populous. Ta the ſouth 


of Abex, there is ſeveral petty Kingdoms, the princi- | 


from 38® to 50? E. lon. ; having Babelmandel Gulf. 
N.; Indian Occan, E.; Zanquebar, S.; and Abyfi- 
nia, W. | 
A D * E 
Comprebending Anian, Ale, Migadexs, axd Fubs. 


Towns. ! Let. N. j Len. E. River .. 

——_ 11 © | 44 12 

Barbora in 148 Xl 

Mel | xx 10 47 ts | 

Ancagueli | | 8 25 | 44 12 | Hawaſh 
Magadozo 1 4 | 40 Ic | Magd 
Brava 1 42139 30 . 

Jubo 10 39| 38 30 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Ac. | 
The climate throughout is inſepportably hot, and 
all the eaftern coaſt a dry ſandy deſert, with refpeRt 
to produce or animals, excepting wild beaſts; but 
the north coaft is very fruitful, producing plenty of 
proviſions, in which the natives have a confiderable 
trade. They have alſo an excellent breed of horſes, 
which foreign merchants purchaſe, and L AKs, 
cottons, and other ſtuffs in exchange. The people 
who inhabit the north coait, are for the moiſt part 
white, but towards the ſouth _y are tawny, or quite 
black. 
Several kingdoms are —— in this tract, 
mentioned as provinces, vz. Adel, Anian, Alaba, 
Magadoxo, and Jubo. Adel is the moſt confiderable. 
Its capital, Zeila, is ſeated on a ſpacious bay, on the 
ſouthern coaſt of the Red Sca. It is extremely po- 


. pulous, its ftreets regularly laid out, and the bouſes 
built of free tone. The haven is commodious, and 
the commerce conſiderable. This city has no freſh 


water within ſeveral miles: the foil about it is 2 bar- 
ren ſand. Where the courtry is watered, it abounds 


dd is Hzwaſh, which the inhabitants divide into ſo 

many canals, that it is almoft drained before it reaches 
the fea. Vhe commodities of Adel are wheat, barley, 
mullet, cattle, gold duft, elephants teeth, frankin- 
cenle, and negrue ſſaves. The Adelites are ſaid to 
be warkke, nd they defend themſelves with great 
brazy again the Abyffinians, for whom they are 


of great zefort. The iſſand produces great plenty of 
com, frac, and cattle. x 

Mga is the next 3 kingdom in 
this tract, aud rendered exceedingly fertile by the in- 
t of the Magadoxo, and the numberleſs ca- 
mals cut frame . It produces vaſt quantities of wheat 
and barley, and à great variety of fruit, and feeds 
great zmnbers of horſes, oxen, ſheep, and other ani- 
mals, wild and tame. The capital is a place of great 
trade, taking cotton, filk and other ſtuffs, drugs, and 
foicencs, im exchange for gold, ivory, wax. &c. 

On the fouthers extremity of Magadoza, lies Bra- 
v, the oaly republic in Africa. It was founded by 
| fenem Arabian brethren, who fled from the tyranny of 
Lab, a petty monarch of Arabia. Here they found 
2 molt dchgtrfal fituarion between two rivers, and 
buik 2 city, whick is now large and populous, and 
the greats| mart on all the coat. Its rierchants, the 
delocaduats of the founders, are rich, and the city and 
terrimaumy is governed by £2 magittrates choſen out of 
the principal families. The articles of trade are gold, 
ver, chan teeth ambergreaſe ; filk, cotton, and 
other Haff Kc. Both here and in Magadoxo the 
people are MRmerans, and the Bravans are under 
the protein of the king of Portugal, for which the 
PN 2 N ot abun L. 20 flerling annually. 


more tham z match. Barbora, feated on an iſland of : 
| the Ze name, at the bottom of a bay, is alſo a place 


4g F | 


from 26® to 45 E. lon.; having Nubia, N.; Abex, | 


ee Angot, Bagamedri, Amarba, Gejam, Dambea, and 


Narca. | 
Towns, | Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers. 
Axuma 2 IS 41 Wa Mareb 
Dubarud is © | 39 3: | Ditto 
Gondar ; "> $0137 3 
Sire 14 32 | 38 o Takezee 
Mine i xx 25 34 5 | Nite 
Bocha I | 
Senate -. } 1s 5042 35 
Salam | 13 30 |. 38 40 Coror 
Boror 13 14 | 38 50 Takazee 
Legot | Iz 42 | 36 5 | Bachſo 


- Churches, obeliſks, and arches: but there are now 


mean. Neither in this province, nor in any other 


ſidue is not worth mentioning. Weſt of Tigra lies Ba- 


is mountainous, rocky, and inhabited by wild nations. 


n 


Exrexos from I 30' to almoſt 20? N. lat.; apd 1 


E.; Alaba and Omino Zaidi, S.; - and Gerbam and | 


Gingero, W. | 


1 1 C R A, 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufaduret, c. 
Tigra extends about 300 miles from S. to N. and 
from E. to W. about 160. It is divided into 34 
diſtricts, and governed by a viceroy. Its capital, 
Axuma, was once the metropolis of the whole empire, 
and is ſeated on a ſpacious plain watered by ſeveral 
rivulets, and formerly adorned with ftately palaces, 


ſcarcely 200 houſes remaining, and thoſe too very 


province of the empire, is there a town worth men- 
tioning. . | 
Contiguous to Tigra is Angot, 8 a rich and 
fertile province, but now almoſt ruined by the Gallas, 
who have ſubdued the greateſt part of it, and the re- 


gamedri, about 180 miles by 60. A great part of it 
This province is divided into 13 governments, moſt 


of which are well watered and fertile. South of Ba- 
game dri lies Amarha, about 120 miles by 80, and has 


the empire, where the prince and prime nobility re- 
ide. A daake# is fpokem here different from all the 
reft, which is alfo uſed by the politer fort through 
all the empire. Beyond Amarks, on the other fide - 
of the Nile, is the province of Gojam, which the Nile 
and Dambcan lake almott furromd. It is about 159 
miles by 90. This is a fertile province, but the mid- 
dle is high and mum where 2 people, faid to 
be ſprung from Hagar, Alrakam's handmaid, inhabit. 
| The northera pants are fail tw be inhabited by Jews, | 
drawn thither by the nchnefs of the mines. Dambra 
lies to the no of Gojans, from which the lake and 
the Nile divide it. This being one of the flatteſt 
countries of the empire, it is frequently overflowed. 
It is about go miles by go. Narcz extends to the 
extremity of the empure fouthward. It had formerly 
its own kings, who, 2s well as the people were Pa- 


gans, but after they were conquered by the Abyſſini- 


ans, about 120 years ago, theyembraced Chriſtianity. 
But the country 3 mot yer all fubdued, nor perhaps 
converted. "The comntry is fad to be rich and fertile, 
and rears vaſt bends of cattle. The inhabitants carry 
on 2a confuderable trade win the Caffres, who bring 
other commodizes. The Narcans are allowed to be 
the talleſt, Dom, and bit fhaped people in Ethio- 
pia, and to have the greateſt integrity in their deal- 
lings. They are all fand to be warlike, as having de- 
fended themſelves with great gallantry againſt the 
incurſions of the Galllas, for whom the Abyflinians 
have been found mot to be @ match: and the tribute 
they pay to the emperor of Abyfſſiniz ſerms rather to 
be a freewil-offermg, thaw to proceed from force, 
for he has no military, wor any fortreſſes among them 
to keep them in awe; mor do they require any aſſiſt- 
ance to prorett them ag the violence of theſe bold 


invaders. 


36 didriets. Tis is eftecmed the nobleſt proviace in | 


The Gallas, aue ane dat and Bll ar com- 
Tinchen 3 Weſtern, &c. c 


cording to their ſituation to Abyflinia. They live by 
the ſword, which they think gives them the beft title 

to whatever they can conquer, and the ſureſt means 
of preſerving whatever they have acquired. From 
their infancy they are brought up to arms, and are 
early taught to love glory and conqueſt, and to de- 
ſpiſe ſlavery and death. All precedency at councils 
and feſtivals, is voluntarily given to thoſe whoſe cha- 
racers are marked with the moſt numerous inftances 
of bravery, on which account, they ſave the heads of 
thoſe that fall in battle by their hands, as the moſt 
valuable trophies. After a battle, the plunder is 
ſhared in proportion as each contributed to the vic- 
tory. To give way after an attack, is looked upon, 
by them, as the greateſt diſgrace in nature; hence 
they all fight to conquer or die. They are ſaid to 


ABYSSINIA. 


| 


| 
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ans en 
particular head or prince, who choofe from among 
themſelves 2 lava or luba, who prefides over the 
reſt ĩn all military affairs. His prefidency expires at 
the end of eight years. They deſpiſe agriculture as 
being below the dignity of a foldier, and what little 
is done in that way, is left to the women and ſlaves. 
They feed, notwithflanding, numerous herds of cat- 


tle, and live chiefly upon their milk, removing with 
them from place to place, attended by their wives and 


With reipe& to their religion, they acknowledge 
a Supreme Governor of all things, but have no out- 
ward form of worſhip whatever. They are ſaid to 
ache eee WO OO OE er OY | 
to violate an cath. 


OF ABYSSINIA IN e 


FFF naturally lead one 


to imagine, that the climate is very hot. This, in the 
champaign countries, villages, and low lands, is really 


the caſe; but on the tops of the mountains, moſt of | 


which are of a great height, there is a moſt delight- 
ful coolneſs. In height, moſt of the mountains are 
ſaid to exceed Olympus; yet the ſteep, and to ap- 


pearance, inacceſſible rocks, are all inhabited. They 


are ſurrounded with deep and extenſive vallies, which, 


with the flat lands, are dry in winter and commonly 


overflowed in ſummer, by the falling of the rains, 
which pour with ſuch vehemence, that trees, houſes, 
and ſometimes rocks are ſwept away by the torrents 
from the mountains, which at the ſame time lay the 


country under water, and leave the land, on the wa- 


 ter's retiring, covered with a thick mud, which 1s the 
cauſe of the great fertility of this country. Nor is 


the advantage confined to Abyflinia, for the rivers | 


overflowing their banks, extend the bleſſing of plenty 
from the fource of the Nile to the Mediterrancan. 


Some of the mountains have large plains on their 
ſummits, covered with trees and other verdure, and 


watered with excellent ſprings. Some are well culti- 


I'S 


e — dilkenlt, that 
the cattle muſt be drawn up with ropes; and many of 
them have rich mines of gold. The alt pits are no 
leſs valuable, fince they ſupply the whole inhabitants 
with that very eſſential article, and anfwer all the 


| purpoſes of money with other nations for whatever 
| commodity they incline to purchaſe. Theſe pits are 


on the confines of Dancale and Tigra, where ſome 
hundreds of camels, males, and affes are conſtantly 
employed in bearing it away. 

The ſource of the Nile is at the foot of 2 high 
mountain in the province of Gojam in Abyſlinia, 
runs firft N. E. and afterwards turus directly E. and 
enters the great lake Dambea, fituzte in 130 north. 
This lake is about go miles by 36, and its water 
is clear, ſweet, and wholefome. It abounds in fiſh, 
and contains 21 lands, ſome of which are covered 
with groves of citron trees, and the remains of mo- 
naſterics, which ſcem to have been m2gnificent ſtruc- 
tures. TY | 
The ordinary prodace of this country is millet, 
barley, wheat, and 2 grain called Teff which ſupplies 
the place of re- EF 
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but the graſs is not cut there, although the heat of the 


ſun, which ſoon withers it when ripe, and the ſwarms 
of locuſts. that eat up whatever they light on, would 
ſeem to point out the neceſſity. The trees here have 
a conſtant verdure ; and with proper culture, no coun- 
try would have greater plenty or variety of delici- 
ous fruits. The black grape, peach, four pomegra- 
nate, ſugar canes, citrons, oranges, and ſeveral ſorts 
of figs, among which, there is one called Enſette, 
very large, which ſome will have to be the dudaim 
(mandrakes) of Moſes. Here alſo are all the odori- 
ferous and medicinal plants, roots, and flowers known 
in Europe, and many more unknown to us. Senna, 
cardamums, and ginger grow here ſpontaneouſly, and 
the aſſazac, the root of which is an infallible remedy 
for the bite of a ſerpent. The cotton ſhrub is alſo 
plentiful, and produces large quantities of cotton. 


The domeſtic animals are camels, dromedaries, 


horſes, aſſes, mules, black cattle, ſheep, and a vaſt 
number of goats. Their fat oxen are ſaid to be of a 
monſtrous ſize, and their horſes are fleet and hardy ; 
but in long journies, mules are preferred. Of the 
wild animals, they have elephants, lions, tygers, pan- 


thers, leopards, wolves, - monkies, foxes, wild cats, | 


Civit cats, hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, &c. 

Here alſo there is moſt of the feathered fowls we 
find in Europe, both wild and tame, but many of 
them far ſuperiour both in fize and beauty. Their 
partridg es are as large as our capons, and their pige- 
ons much larger than ours. The maroc ſeems to be 
peculiar to this country, and is remarkable for find- 
ing out bechives. The oſtrich, ibis, &c. are alſo com- 
mon here. Abyſſinia is infefted with crocodiles, ſea- 
horſes, ſerpents of various kinds, and noxious inſects: 
but the locuſts are more deſtructive than all the reſt, 
| ſometimes deſolating whole provinces. 

The Abyflinians, in their perſons, #te far from being 
diſagreeable, being tall and well ſhaped, and having 
regular features, with briſk and lively black eyes. Their 
complexion is olive, inclined to tawny. They are la- 
borious and temperate, and conſequently nimble and 
active: they generally live to a great age. In ſtrength 
and ſprightlineſs too, the women exceed thoſe of all 
other countries, breeding eafily, and delivered with- 
out help; excepting where they are weakened by a 
ſedentary life. Both men and women are ſaid to be 
witty, ingenious, naturally docile, and fond of know- 
ledge ; fo that if there be little learning among them it 
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a capacity of acquiring it. Wich reſpect to architec- i 


ture, they ſeem to be both ignorant and careleſs, as 


they hve for the moſt part in tents, after the manner 
of their monarchs : ſo that except a few old royal pa- 
laces, there are neither any public ſtructures, nor 
private buildings in the whole empire worth mention- 


ing. Until the Portugueſe miſſionaries came among 
| them, the emperors themſelves lived in their ſtately | 


pavilions, having neither caſtles nor palaces. Inns 
and taverns are there rendered entirely uſcleſs by that 
ſpirit of hoſpitality which prevails among them. 
They have but few manufactures, though no country 
in Africa produces more materials. Their carpets, 
tapeſtry, filk, brocades, velvets, and other coſtly 
ſtuffs, with ſpices, gold and filver work, are all brought 
hither by the Turks and exchanged for gold duſt and 
other productions of the country; for of money the 
Abyſſinians have no idea. | 
The Abyſſinian empire, from its firſt foundation, 
appears to have been governed by abſolute princes, 
who have never been reſtrained by any written laws 
from an abſolute right over the lives, liberties, and 
fortunes of their ſubjects. 


The emperors boaſt of being the lineal deſcendants 


of Menilehech, the ſon of Solomon, by the queen of 


Sheba, who reigned, as it 1s pretended, 25 years | 
after her return from Judea, and was ſucceeded by 
this ſon, from whom deſcended a ſeries of Princes, 


| in a direct line to the year 960, when there was a 


ſhort interruption by the uſurpation of another fa- 
mily, after which the true line was reſtored. The re- 
ſpec paid to this prince amounts almoſt to adoration, 


but his other marks of grandeur conſiſt principally in 


the retinue with which he is attended : for he is not 
only attended by his own guards and houſehold, but 
by all the grandees and officers of the empire, who | 
ſtrive to outvie each other in the greatneſs and ſplen- 
dour of their retinue, the richneſs of their dreſs, and 
magnificence of their pavilions. The emperor's camp 
always takes up a large ſpace of ground, and makes a 
ſplendid appearance, to which the regular diſpoſition 
of the ſtreets, variety of tents, ſtreamers, and other 
ornaments, and the multitude of lights and fires at 
night do not a little contribute : the whole appear- 
iug like a vaſt open and regular city, in whoſe centre, 
or ſome eminent part of it, ſtands the imperial pavi- 
lion, which ſurpaſſes all the reſt in height, bulk, and 
grandeur. Next to it are thoſe of the empreſſes and 


is rather owing to the waut of the proper means, than | royal family, and then thoſe of the officers of the 


_  Juſtre. To theſe allo may be added, thoſe large and 


emperor's gwands, foldiers, futticrs, and other attend- | 
ants rede. The emperor never moves his camp, till 
- the wood or prowions begin to be fcarce, or ſome 
war in which be is engaged obliges him to go, | 


there is plenty of wood and water. In peace or in 


crown on his head made of pure gold, with ſilver let- 


the crown be hereditary, the reigning prince may 


| fucceſſſor. 
 Gderable. They ariſe chiefly from the tribute paid 


annmal tribute they pay; 2 tenth of all the cattle of 


Raſh, under whom are two great officers, who pre- 


duced among them by their queen Migquida, who was 


com, A 2ppexring with a proper, though inferiour 


fatdy pavilions which ferve as churches, upon the 
ornaments of which, both within and without, they 
ſparc no expence. Although this camp be of vaſt ex- 
tent, yet the greateſt order is obſerved in it. Mark- 
ets, courts of juſtice, and places where young perſons 
of rank perform 2 variety of exerciſes on horſcback, 
are all to be found in the imperial camp, the reit, only 


and then he takes care to chooſe a fpot where 


war, hen the emperor marches, he is always attend- 
ed by his minifters of ſtate, and appears with a 


tem intermuzed with pcarls, and fixed on 2 cap of 


| blue velvet, on the top of which is a gold croſs. The | 


Abyffinzzn monarchs, like their ancient progenitor, 
Solomon, imdulge themſelves in a plurality of wives, 


name whomſocrer of his ſous he pleaſes to be his 
The revenzes of the expire ſeem to be but incon- 


by the governors of the provinces yielding gold, a 
mounting, at an average, to C000 ounces per anzum 5 
the ſale of all the great offices in the empire, and the 


the empare levied every third year; and the fourth of 
a piece of cotton cloth paid for every cotton loom. 
The principal officer, who i= generaliſſimo, is called 


fide over the judges, wceroys, and generals. The 
army conutiſts of horſe and foot, but ill diſciplined and 
fire arms, nor have they many among them. Though, 
in other reſpetts, they are extremely hardy, yer, want 
of diſcipline, and ther families conitant w attending. 
are inſupportable bars to their obtaining the character 
of good foldiers. 

The Sitio ak. thee lens were 


inſtructed by Solumon, fo they were alſo inſtructed- 


e 
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their queen Candace; who, after his converſion by Phi- 
lip, returned to Ethiopia, and having given the queen 
a full account of all that had paſſed, that princeſs al- 
ſo believed in the goſpel. In the year 335, it is cer- 
tain, that Athanaſius, patriarch of Alexandria, or- 
dained Frumentius, biſhop of Axuma, and ſent him 
to preach the goſpel in Ethiopia, which he performed 
with great ſucceſs, and ſettled the difctpline of the 
church upon the model of that of Alexandria. They 
have ftill retained, however, many of the Jewiſh cere- 
monies, ſuch as circumciſion, abſtaining from blood, 
ſwines fleſh, &c. and keeping their Sabbath on the 
ſeventh day. But they believe in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, in the reſurrection and general judgement, 
baptize by a threefold immerſion, and adminiſter the 
| facrament of the ſupper by a conſecrated cake, and a 
liquor made of raifins inftead of wine. They obſerve 
the greateſt ſolemnity in their worſhip, and keep 
lent ; but have none of the fooleries of the church of 
Rome. 

With reſpec̃t to he civil il, the viceroy and go- 
vernors of provinces, as well as the military comman- 
ders and civil magiſtrates, hold their ſeveral courts of 
judicature, in which all cauſes, of whatever nature, are 
decided; theſe that belong to the military, by officers 
of that department; and of the civil kind, by the pro- 


| | per civil magiſtrate; who alone is allowed to fit, whilſt 


the parties and ſpectators muſt ftand. They uſe no 
writing, nor keep any regiſter or record ; nor do they 
allow of attornies or council to plead on the merits of 
the cauſe, but leaves that to the plaintiff and defen- 
dant, who have the liberty of ſpeaking three or four 
times, after which, the judge aſks the opinion of the 
ſpectators, and pronounces ſentence. In criminal 
caſes, if the accuſer be caſt, the judge keeps him un- 
der arreſt till he ſhall have made ſatisfaction to the 
accuſed : but if .ne crime be capital, he is delivered to 
the plaintiff to be puniſhed with death, or otherwiſe 
at the pleaſure of the party offended. When a mur- 
der has been committed, and the evidence inſufficient 
to fix it upon any individual, all the inhabitants of 
the place where it happened are ſeverely fined, and 
ſometimes puniſhed corporally. There are three kinds 
of puniſhment ; the firſt, by burying the criminal up 
to the mouth in earth, and covering his head with 
briers and thorns, and then preſs them down with a 
huge ſtone. The ſecond, by beating them to death 
with thick clubs about two feet long , and the third, 


in Chridbanity by the cuauck er prime miniſter of 


by ruaning them through with their lances. 


| 


ZANGUEBAR 


Exrzxo from the equator to 23 S. lat.; and 


from 3 to 40? E. lon.; having Aman, N.; the 


- 


AND SOFAL A, 


rack merchants. This city is greatly frequented by 
foren7mers, who carry on a great trade with the inha- 


Indian Ocean, E.; Caffraria, S.; and Moncmngi, | batants im guld, copper, quickfilver, ivory, wax, 


W. - | 
MELIND A, 


——— Mombaze, Quiloa, Mezambigque, Sefala, Pate, Nr. 


Towns. "1 Lat. 8. | Lon. E. | Ki verz. 
U | 
Quilifi IS | 3 15 | 40 25 Quilmanci 
Mombaze 3 $57 | 40 5 | Arabia 
Quelindene 3 $57 | 40 2 | Druma 
| Quiloaa 8 18 | 38 5 | Coavo: 
Mozambique 1 : 01329 4 
Mocanbo 15 30 38 © | Mocanbo 
Marambane 18 o© | 35 10 | Quiliniana 
Sofala | 20 28 | 33 35 | Zaro - 


Air, Soll, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, Ec. 
This tract includes a very large part of the eaſt- 


ern coaſt of Africa, and the air would be intolcrably 


hot, were it not cooled by the periodical rains and 
refreſhing breezes from the ſea. It is alſo well wa- 
tered by rivers, which render the country fertile. 


'The Portugueſe are ſovereigns of all the coaſt, and 


have many black princes ſubje& to their governors. 
The kingdom of Melinda is for the moſt part rich 


and fertile, producing every neceſlary of life, except 
wheat and rice, which are imported ; but they have 
great plenty of large potatoes, which are uſed by the 


poor inſtead of flower. It alſo abounds with fruit 
trees of various kinds, roots, plants, and other eſcu- 


lents, with excellent melons. It is alſo covered with 
citron trees, which perfume the air almoſt all the | 


year. Oxen, ſheep, veniſon, geeſe, and other poul- 
try, are here in great plenty. The capital, Melinda. 


is agreeably ſituated on a beautiful plain, and fur- 
The houſes are 
built of ſquare ſtone, ſome of them magnificent, and 


rounded with gardens and orchards. 


drugs, c. which are here exchanged for corn, filks, 
cottons, and other ftuffs. The only inconvenience 
attending the trade is, that the coaſt is extremely 
damgeruns, and difficult of acceſs, being full of rocks 
and ſhelves, and at certain ſeaſons the fea is generally 
tempeſizcns. The inhabitants are a mixture of all 
complcxzxans, ſome of them Mahometans, ſome of | 
them Pzgans, and many of them Chriftians. The 
Fortagurſe have here 17 churches, before one of 
whach i erefted a eroſs of gilt marble. The go- 


RY verament is monarchical, and all the reſpect paid to | 


the king which is exacted by the eaſtern deſpots. 

Near thus coaſt there are ſeveral iſlands and petty 
Lingdoms, viz.— 1- Pate, in the iſt degree of S. lat. 
at the mouth of a commodious bay. Its capital, of 
the fame name, is large, well built, and populous ; 
2nd, Erg 2 very convenient port, carries on a con- 
£dcrable trade with the neighbouring kingdoms.—2. 
Lamo, whoſe capital, of the ſame- name, has a good 
port, and is well walled and fortified. In 1589, the 
King of this ind, Panebaxita, was beheaded. by the 
Ponwgmeſe. —3. Pemba, which is only ſmall and in- 
conſiderable, but its prince aſſumes the title of king. 


| —4- The iſland and kingdom of Zanguebar, which has 


been tribatary to Portugal ever fince their fleet ap- 
peared um the coaft. It abounds with rivers of ex- 
odllent water, and produces plenty of rice, millet, 
and fogar canes, with forefts of citron trees of an 
cxtracndinary fize and odoriferous ſmell. Quirimba, 
Ama, Amfia, &c. have little to recommend them 
to mti, except their fertility in excellent Er | 
corn, and fruit. —5. Mombaza lies in 4% 5” S. in 

comrenent bay, and is about 12 miles in 3 
rence. The am is falubrious, and, as the ſoil is well 
watered, it is very fertile in rice, millet, and other 


moſt of them richly furniſhed, being inhabited by | grain, excellent paſture is Ho. te. The” 


_— 


tar; the ſtreets are ſtraight, but narrow; and the 
houſes being terraſſed on the top, they walk upon 
them from one end of the ftreet to the other. The 
inhabitants, which conſiſt of many nations, art taid 


to be courteous and affable.— 6. Quiloa was firſt diſ- 


covered by the Portugueſe in the year 1498. The 


capital, of the ſame name, is very large, rich, and 


well built. The houſes are handſome, and ſeveral 
flories hig h, having each a pleaſant garden well " 
gered and cultivated. | 

There are two ſmall tapes e Quiloa 
and Mozambique, called Mongalo and Angoſi, both 
very populous, well cultivated, and productive. The 
kingdom of Mozambique is compoſed of three 


illands, the other two being called St. George and 


St. James by the Portugueſe. The ſoil is thin, but, 


being aſſiſted by art, bears excellent fruits; and they 


are richly ſupplied in corn, & c. from the continent. 
The city of Mozambique is handſome, and the hou 
ſes well built, eſpecially the churches and convents, 
which make no mean appearance. It is defended by 
a fort, the Rreage® and beſt contrived on an the 
coaſt, 

To the ſouthward of a Les Sofala, 5 
poſed, from its abounding in gold, to be the Ophir 
of Solomon. It extends along the coaſt, from the 
river Cuama on the N. to Magnico, or Rio de Spirito 
Santo, on the 8. The temperature of the air, and 


the ſoil and produce, art much the ſame with that of 
Zanguebar ; but only the heat is rather more mode- 
nate, and the land more fertile in rice. millet, corn, 


and paſturage. The beſt part of the country lies 
detween Cape Coriantes and the river de Spirito 
Sancto, where vaſt herds of cattle are fed. The ele- 


phants alſo herd here in large droves, of which, as 


their flcſh is taten by the natives, ſeveral thouſands 


of them are Killed annvally, which accounts for the 


quantity of ivory imported from thence to Europe. 
From Cape Coriantes to the Cuama, the (country is 


mountainous ; but the vallies being watered with a 


variety of ſprings and rivulets, nothing can be mare 
Fertile and agreeable ; and they emit ſuch an odori- 
ferous verdure, that the fragrance is perceived by 


mariners long even before the land appears. The 
natives are taller and better ſhaped than the negrocs 


of Mozambique and Quiloa; and thoſe who live near 
Cape Coriantes have the character of being courteous 
and polite. They have rice and milet in great plen 


ZANGUEBAR AND SOFALA. 


houſes of the city are of ſtone, cemented with mor- 
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ty ; and their elephants, great and ſmall cattle, with 
ſea and river fiſh, afford them abundance of other 
Provins. Of rice and millet, they make beer; 
and of hoacy, palm, and other fruits, feveral kinds 
of quors. Honey is here in fuch plenty, that much 


of it lies neglected. They make great quantities of 


white cloth; but, as they know nothing of dying, 
they fend their thread to Guzarat, to be dyed. Their 
chicf trade is with the northern inhabitants of the 
coaſt, who viſit them in fmail barges, laden with 
| fiuſfs of all colours, and exchange them for gold, 
which, bcfdes their home produce, the Sofalans get 
in large quantities from Monomotopa. Even the ſol- 
dicrs are paid in gold duſt. which is ſaid to yield 


the pureſt and fineſt gold in the world, next to that 


of Japan. 


— Sofala, was only > very fall 
place when it was firlt vifited by the Portugueſe, 


bat fince that time it has increaſed wonderfully. It 
is very Cunvenicntly fituated ow a fmall iſland, at the 


mouth of the met Cuama; and there are other two 


towns on the coalt, Haulcma and Dardema, befides 
villages, as Galla, Bocha, Szvuna, Ac. When the 


Portugueſe firtt mded in Sufala, the inhabitants 


uſe a no other WeEAPOTS than the javchn, the ſcimitar, 


the bow and anos, the da, ger, and hatchet; but 


they arc now ſufficiextly acquainted with fire-arms, 
great and imall. The Eing keeps a confiderable ar- 


my in pay. but the Portuguete are become fo power- 
ful as to Keep the whole Kingdom in awe. The Por- 
tugueſe gorcrnor Kerps veſſels of obfervation, to pre 


vent the cxportation of gold without his ſpecial li- 

The Arabs have been fome centuries ſettled on 
chis coaſt. and have @ very coatiderabic {way in the 
kingdom. Among them the Arabic language 8 
fill Kept wp, and they are itil! of the Mahometan- 
periuaſi . The aborigincs fel retain their ancient 
cuil oms, both cri and religious. They acknowledge 
ove Supreme Ecing. but have neither idols, altars, nor 
facrifices. Theft and adulte ry they puniſh with great 


rig our, but ccm ta pay the greatck reſpect even to 


the memory of their Percrts. 
Frauciſco Gui wes the Erfi ——— admiral 


| who came to auchor before Sufala z and, having en- 
| gaged à .S$fzlzp in bis intcreft. procured acceis to 
the king, and obtzived liberty to build a fort, which 


cftablithed the Portuunguc: c in the country; and which 
itabifhaicut ey bac fince mattered, 


N 
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THE EMPIRE OF MONOMOTOPA. 


'T ars inland country is bounded by Sofala, E.; the 
river Spirito Sano, S.; the mountains of Caffraria, 
W.; and the river Cuama, N. which divides it from 
Monemugi; being 670 miles by 615. The air is 
clear and healthy, the foil fertile, and fo well water- 

ed, that it has excellent paſture grounds, on which a 
prodigious number of large cattle is fed, highly va- 

Iued by the inhabitants. There is alſo plenty of rice, 

millet, and other grain, but no wheat. Of excellent 
fruit trees, there is alſo great variety, and ſugar canes 
grow without any culture. The foreſts ſwarm with 
wild beaſts, and a variety of game; and their rivers, 
of which they have a great number, abound not only 
with fiſh, but with gold waſhed down from the moun- 

tains. The elephants, which are very numerous, are 

moſtly wild, and ſeveral thouſands of them are an- 
nually d<ftroyed for the ſake of their teeth. The 

natives are all negroes, but pretty well ſhaped, ro- 
| buſt, and healthy; and the lower claſs are excellent 
divers, being early accuſtomed to diving, for the pur- 

poſe of fetching up ſand from the bottom of rivers, 
| ponds, or lakes, where they expect gold. 

The emperor lives in great ſtate, and has many 
petty princes as tributaries. When be goes abroad 
| he is carried in a palanquin, or mounted on an ele- 
Thant. He undertakes no expedition of any kind, 
without conſulting his augurs, in whom he repoſes 
the greateſt confidence. To hold the tributary prin- 
ces, his neighbours, and his ſubjects, in awe, he keeps 
up a ſtanding army; and obliges his vaſſals to ſend ' 
their ſons to be educated at his court, where they 
are not only taught to acknowledge his authority, 
but kept as hoftages for the fidelity of their parents. 
This emperor is ſaid to have a thonſand wives, the 
daughters of his tributary princes, but the firſt mar- 
ried only is ftiled empreſs. Some of the reſt have 


places, ſuch as agent for the Portugueſe, agent for 
the Moors, &c. and have their commiſſion according - 
ly, which enables them to live in great ſtate. Their 
revenues riſe in proport:on to their ſeniority, and 
when one of them dies, the next below is preferred. 

The principal officers in the emperor's court are 
the ningameſha, or premier; the mokomaſha, or cap- 
tain- general; the ambuya, or lord high ſteward; the 
inkantore, or chief muſician ; the nurakoa, or captain 
of the vanguard; the bukurumo, the two chief cooks, 
&c. All lawſuits may be appealed from the ordi- 
nary judges immediately to the emperor, by whoſe 
authority the former judgments may be either an- 
nulled or confirmed. No priſoners are kept in his 
dominions, becauſe ſummary judgment is always gi- 
ven according to the evidence that appears, and eve- 
ry crime puniſhed immediately on conviction. The 
royal reſidence is Benematapa, the metropolis of the 
empire, ſeated on the river Chircira, in 162 1o' 8. 
and 290 35” E.; the ornament of which is the im- 
perial palace, a ſpacious wooden ſtructure, with four 
great porticoes, where the emperor's guards ſtand 
ſentry by turns. The outports are fortified with 


rooms hung with cotton cloth of very lively colours. 
It is ſaid that the ceiling, beams, and rafters, are 
gilt, or plated with gold ; the apartments furniſhed - 
with chairs, painted, gilt, and enamelled; and that 
candleſticks of ivory are hung by filver chains. In this 
country the Portugueſe have ſeveral forts, which one 
of the emperors allowed them to build, in return for 
the aſſiſtance they gave him in reducing ſome vaſſals 
that had revolted. They give the inhabitants cloth, 
beads, and other trifles, in exchange for gold, ivory, 
and valuable furs ; and have, beſides, in their poſſeſſion 


ſome of the moſt valuable gold mines in the empire. 


towers, and within, it is divided into ſeveral ſpacious ; 


MON E 


Tas is neccher inland country, fituated near the 


equator; but. it has been ſo little frequented, that 
dent or tribatary. to it. The air s hve: lens 
lerably bet and unhealthy ; but the country is ſaid 
to abound in gold, filver, copper, and ory. On the 
eaſt fide, there 3s a very large lake called Maravi, in 


MU GC-L 


which there are ſeveral iſlands, inhabited by negroes, 
and abounding with cattle and fow]. Here alſo is 
great plenty of palm, wine, and oil, and mach more 
honey than the inhabitants can uſe. The religion of 
the country is idolatry, neither Chriſtianity nor Ma- 
hometaniſm having got any footing there. With 
reſpe& to the diviſions, towns, or internal policy, 
nothing hath been yet diſcovered, or communicated . 
with any of ee 


THE COMORA 


C 3 
name, Comora, from the krgeft of the cluſter. They 
lie oppoſite the ſhore 41 and north of 


Dk the ts i at ho i tan | 


but is not frequented by European ſhips, it having 
no ſafe harbour, and the natives being averſe to any 


commerce with ftrangers, owing perhaps to the out- 


CC 
their barbarity wherever they touched. 

Angazija, Marotta. and Mokilla, he ſouth of Co- | 
on account 193 advantages of Johanna, 
in the ſafety of its road, the civility of the inbabit- 
ants, and the certainty of procuring agreeable re- 
freſhments. Johanna Bes in 14® S. lat. and 44 15 
E. lon. The ſhips anchor on the welt fide of the 
mand, where the proſpect from the road to the high 

bills, covered with evergreens, is extremely delight- 


ISLANDS. 


| pitch a tent on the ſhore, for the reception of the 
fick; and it is ſurpriſing how quickly ſcorbutic 
complaints are removed, by the ſweetneſs of the air, 
the reviving influence of the earth, and the variety 
of excellent refreſhments with which the iſland a- 
| bounds It is about go miles in circuit, and produces 
the greateſt variety of the moſt delicious fruits, many 
of them ſpontaneouſly. The cattle are of a mid- 
dling fize, and their fleſh is ſaid to have a peculiar 
 fweetneſs. The fowls alſo are extremely good, and 
the ſea furniſhes fiſh in great abundance. Moſt of 


the inhabitants are tall in ftature, and well propor- | 


tioned : They have piercing eyes, and long black 
hair, and their complexions are between olive and 
black. The town of Johanna conſiſts of about 200 
houſes, where the chief, whoſe predeceſſor was a na- 
tive of Arabia, reſides. By the chief, the Maho- 
metan religion was introduced among the natives, 
and the language is a mixture of Arabic, and that 
ſpoken on the Zanguebar coaſt. 


| hatchets, and other inftruments. 
veral ſorts of precious ſtones, as topazes, amethyſts. 


for ſhip-building. but none fit for maſts 
alſo ſugar canes, oats, barley, rice, and tobacco ; of 


ISLAND OF MADAGASCAR. 


Tuts is the largeſt of all the African iſles, being 


about ooo miles by 300. It is ſituated between 


12 and 26 8. lat. and 44 51 E. lon. At a df 


tance from the ſhore, there are many high and ficep 
mountains, between which there are ſpacious fertile 


Plains and beautiful vallies. There are alſo ſeveral 
large foreſts always green, in which lemons, pome- 


granates, and a variety of other fruits, grow wild. 


It has alſo ſeveral . confiderable rivers, the principal 
of which are called Onghelahe, Ampatres, Carem- 


boſille, Mangharac, Munherci, Vohitſmenes, Ma- 


numpani, Mat anzari, Franffiere, & c. It is inhabited 


by different nations, or tribes, who all ſpeak the ſame 


language, and divided into ſeveral diftin& countries. 


| Theſe tribes, or nations, are-conftantly at war with 


each other. not upon account of territorial acqui- 
fitions but of plunder. 

In this country are found gold, "OL copper, tin, 
iron, &c. Of the iron they make 1azors, lances, 


There are alſo ſe- 


agates, jaſper, &e. Frankincenſe and benzoin are 
found in many places, and ambergteaſe is gathered 
on the ſeacoaſt. Beſides lemon and pomegranate 
trees, they have palmettos, plantains, bananas, tama- 

rinds, currants, and many others unknown in Eu- 
rope. They have alſo a kind of nut, as large as a 
nutmeg, which ſmells of a variety of ſpices; and they 
might have plenty of pepper, if they would be at 
pains to cultivate it. There is likewiſe wood fit 
They have 


ſome of them, they have two crops in the year. I he 


| paſtures here are excellent, and the cattle exceeding 


large and beautiful. I hey have alſo ſheep with hea- 


vy tails, and ſome goats, but no tame hogs. They 
have wild dogs and foxes, ſaid to be very fierce ; but 


no lions, tygers, or other ſavage beaſts. Fowls are 


in great plenty, both wild and tame; likewiſe ſea 


and river fiſh; and of honey they have more than 


enough, thou. h they diſtill a great deal into an ex- 
cellent liquor, which they drink at their entertain- 


|; 
ſupply their place. 


conſiſt of huts built with branches of trees. 


ments. Several kinds of filk are found in great plen« 
ty, in almoſt every part of the ifland, ſome of a 
browniſh, and ſome of a whitiſh colour. There are 
indeed no mulberry trees, but there are others which 
There is alſo a tree called Ro- 
leer, which furniſhes materials for making cloth, 
The ſnakes here are very large, but none of them 
venomous In the rivers there are many alligators. 
The natives are commonly tall, well made, and of 
à complexion between olive and black. In general, 
they are of a humane and friendly diſpoſition, and 
take a pride in relieving the diſtrefſed, even though 
their enemies. In point of underſtanding they are 
not deficient, and many of them are endowed with 
admirable good ſenſe. Their riches confitt in cattle, 
and their rice and roots, which are under the ma- 
nagement of their flaves. They know not the uſe of 
money, ſo that goid and filver ſerve only for orna- 


ments. Whatever they buy or ſell is in the way of - 


barter. Their kings are all abſolute, and their towns 
They 


have no diſciplined troops; but, when threatened 


with war, the kings are attended by their vaſſals, 
who imitate the example ſet them by their ſupe- 
riours, either in fighting or flying. Though they 
have no knowledge of letters, they have an excellent 
ſyſtem of laws, handed down from father to ſon, all 
founded in good ſenſe. They acknowledge one ſu- 
preme, and four ſubordinate deities, whom they alſo 
worſhip. The males are circumciſed, but the cere - 
mony 1s different both from the Jewith and Maho- 
metan. They alſo believe in the immortality of the 
ſoul, and an after ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
Every family has a peculiar burying-place, and their 
manner of interment is very ſolemn. 

The places here beſt known to the Europeans are 
the bay of Antongut, on the caſtern coaſt ; the 
iſland St. Mary. Port Dauphin, on the ſouth-caſt 
coaſt ; and the bay of St. Auguttiine, on the welt 
coat. The iſland Mauritius belongs to the Dutch, 
and Bourbon is claimed by the French, but neither 
inhlabncd. 


. 


Tais is the moſt ſouthern part of Africa, and Bes 

in the form of a creſcent, round Monomotopa bound- 
ed by the ocean E. S. and W.; extending from the 
tropic of capricorn on the E. to Cape d' Agmias, mm 
lat. 35 S. ; and runs from thence up on the weſtern 
fide, as high as the ſame tropic again. Tbe people 
called Hottentots, inhabit the country between the 

28th degree of S. lat. and the Cape of Good Hope, 
and between the eaſtern and the weſtern ocean, ex- 
tending about 300 miles from E. to W. and aber 
400 from N. to S.; the reſt of Caffraria being diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the title of Proper. On approaching 
the Cape, there are three remarkable mountains near 
it, which are ſeen at a confiderable diftance, called 
the Table hill, the Lion's bill, and the Devil's hill. 
Of theſe the Table hill is the higheft, 2nd may be 
ſeen at the diſtance of 50 miles. Theſe, and other 
mountains near the Cape, when viewed at 2 diſtance, 
impreſs people with the notion, that the country is 
barren, but this is far from being the caſe; for the 
tops of the mountains are covered with verdure and 
rich paſture, and their ſides enamelled with a vanety 
of flowers of uncommon beauty and fragrance, and 
abound alſo with delicious ſprings, flowing in many 
ſtreams into the vallies : Groves alſo are interiperſed, 
which yield excellent wood for joiners and turncrs. 
The plains and vallies all conſiſt of excellent ma- 
dow lands, where nature appears with ſuch a profu- 
fion of beauties as muſt charm every beholder; and, 
being clothed with the fineſt trees, plants, and fla 
ers, fill the air with the ſweeteſt odours. The foal 
is fo rich, that it is capable of every kind of cultare, 


and of bearing every kind of grain, or fruit trers- 


It alſo produces falt, and hot baths of mincral waters, 
which have been found ſalutary in many diſeaſes. 

Of the Hottentots, who inhabit this country, there 
are 16 nations, called the Gunjemans, the Cocka- 
quas, the Suſſaquas, the Adiquas, Chirigriquas, Na- 
maquas greater and lefler, Attaquas, Koopmans, 
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0 Damaquas, Gauroes, 

Vie Ceram vettes Ge conic the Cape: They 
fold their territories to the Dutch, with whom they 
fill er promifcuouſly, but hold only a ſmall part of 
thew ancient policffions. — bordering on them, to the 
northward, are the Cuchaquas, whoſe territorics are 
tall of ſpacious meadows, in the poſſeſſion of fuch 


Earopezas as fuppiy the India company's ſhips with 


providions: In theſe grounds the Dutch have ſome 


excellent falr pits. Mott of the land, however, is till 
= the polſ-fion of the Cochaquas, who, like the o- 
ther Hotrentat nations, move with their families, 
baggage, and cattle, from one part to another, for 
the comenence of paſturage. Next in courſe, north- 
ward, we the nation of the Suſſaquas, who were a 
numerous people, and rich in cattle, till they were 


plundered and difperſed by the Dutch freebooters, 


who, in the infancy of the ſettlement, ravaged feve- 
ral Hottcatot nations. This territory is now but 
thinly propled, and the country in general is ſcarce 
of water ; but it has plenty of graſs, not only in the 
vallies, but on the tops of the higheſt mountains, in- 
termixed with the gæyeſt flowers and the moft odori- 


feroms kerbs. —Contiguous to the Suſſaquas, lies the 


territory of the Adiquas —And along the ſhore, by 
the bay of St. Helen's, the territory of the Chirte 
griquas, 2 weren people, remarkable for their 
firength, and dexterity in throwing the lance. This 
territory is mountainous and woody, but has excel- 
Em paſtures; and the foil of the vallies is very rich. 
It is watemd by 2 large river called the Elephants, 
and abounds with ferpents, clephants, lidns, tygers, 
lropands, and other ravenous beafts.— The territory 
of the greater Namaquas Lies to the eaſtward; and 
that of the leffer is fituated along the coaſt. Theſe 
nations differ in their form of government and man- 
ner of fr; bat both are much reſpected among the 
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_ tary firength. They 3 little, their anſwers are 
 Haconic, and never returned till they have had time to 


deliberate. Here is a ſpecies of deer that keep to- 


gether in large flocks; the veniſon is fat and delicate. 


— North of Namaqua, is Attaqua, the foil of which | 


is very indifferent, and ill ſupplied with water; for 
_ which reaſon the inhabitants live in ſmall companies, 


rich in cattle, they ſeem abundantly lively and con- 
tented, and are inferiour to none of their neighbours 


in courage, when they are attacked. —Next to the | 
Gunjemans, towards the eaſt, are the Koopmans, 


who are perhaps the richeſt of all the Hottentots. 


tle, and flocks of ſheep; and their territory furniſhes 
more of the accommodations and luxuries of life than 
any other in Caffraria. Many Europeans have ſet- 
tied there, and have large and rich tracts of land. 
well watered, and plenty of wood. — The Sonquas 
Fe caſt of the Koopmans, a lively daring people, 
and dexterous in the management of their arms. 
Their country is mountainous and rocky, which, as 
it yields but little, obliges them to aſſiſt their neigh- 
bours, as mercenarics, in the wars, and otherwiſe 
truft to their activity in the chace, purſuing all the 


to them, are the Dunquas, who poſſeſs a moſt Juxu- 
rious country, well watered with rivulets, where cat - 
tle and game abound. —Bordering on them, are the 
Damaquas, who inhabit a tract nothing inferiour in 
point of foil, and at the fame time much more level: 
It is watered by the river Palmet, but the country 
_ produces little wood. The Gauroes, a numerous 
tribe, border on the Damaquas : Their territory is 


-find the Houteniquas, in whoſe territory are ſeveral 
woods of ſtately trees, and between them rich and 


| beautiful meadows. —Next to them, are the Cham- 


tours, who poſſeſs a fine flat country, in many places 
covered with woods of the talleſt trees in Caffraria, 
2nd interſected with many ftreams abounding with 
fm. To the north- eaſt lies the nation of the Hey. 
koms, whoſe country is mountainous, interſperſed 
- with fruitful vallies. It abounds with game and wild 
beaſts but has little freſh water. 
The Hottentots are of a middling ſtature, ere, 
and pretty well made, and in a good medium between 


fat and lcan; their heads and eyes large, their noſes i 


ſtom, however, has its uſe, for mm menders their 


purpoſe ; but they conſider every degree of neafuaing 
| as a troubleſome agitation of mind; for which - 
-fmall, but the foil ſo rich and fertile, that they | 
all live in caſe and affluence.—To the north-eaſt we 


— 
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flat, their lips thick, but their whole appearnce 
| compoſed, good-natured, and benevolent. "The Hut. 
tentot women are particularly diſtinguiſhaiie by 2 
broad callous flap growing to their bellies, which 
bangs down and covers part of their thighu. The 
Hottentots are conſidered as a very maity peoglt, 


| from a cuſtom obſerved by them from their mfzngy 
on the moſt fertile ſpots; and, though they are not | 


of beſmearing their bodies and clothes wath the fat 
of mutton, marrow, or butter, mixed with the fect 
that gathers round their boiling pots, to bene 
the black of their complexion, which is matanally 
olive. The richer they are, their king arc the mare 


| thoroughly daubed ; for this is the great criterion by 
Their paſtures are covered with herds of horned cat- | 


which people of diſtinction are known. This cu- 


joints ſo exceedingly ſupple, that the Houtzentors are 


the ſwifteſt footed people, perhaps, in the wund; 


nay, ſome of them will outrun the fleciet hunk > 
Beſides, it prevents that exceſſive perſpmation, which, 
by their living almoſt naked under fo warm a fu, 
would not fail to exhauſt their ſpirits. | 

At the Cape they are — moit EG i 


ſervants in the world, and they are even employed iy f 
the Dutch in matters that require judgment aud C- 


| pacity, which ſhows that they are by =o means that = 
game they diſcover, which rarely eſcapes them. Next 


ſtupid race authors have generally repreſented them, 
and that human nature, with the fame cultmatiun, 
would be nearly the fame in all places. It s tn, 
they have many ridiculous cuftoms, but theſe az 
owing to prejudice of education; at the fame time, 
they ſeem to place all human happineſs im cat art 
indolence. When they incline, they can think to 


ſon they never exert their mental powers, all com- 
pelled by neceſſity, and then they are all aftivicy z 
but the moment that neceſſity ccaſcs to cxüft, they 
immediately retire to indulge themſelves in them be- 
loved indolence. 

Each of the Hottentot nations has a chick, whole 
office is to command the army, and to make peace, 
or to declare war. His poſt is hereditary, aud the 
chiefs in alliance with the Dutch, are now daftinguith- 
ed by a crown of braſs, which they wear upon folkmm 
occaſions. In time of peace, the principal bum of 
this chief is to govern the village in which he meſhes. | 
Juſtice is adminiſtered among them by à jury, and 
ſentence pronounced by the captain of the willage, .. 


which in all caſes ſettles the queſtion. Adulltcrys 
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whbery, 2nd murder, aan e 


mee people; and when a trial for any of theſe crimes 


happens among them, the whole village is fummonèd 


to the jury; and the prifoncr is allowed to produce 


witucfſcs for the arremuation of his guilt, or exculpa- 
tion; and H be be found innocent, he recovers dama- 
ges, but if guilty, ke i executed on the ſpot. All 


"their laws and regulations, civil or criminal, as well as 


their form of procefs, ſcem to be founded on equity 


and common ſemſe. In ftate matters, the Dutch are 


always mediators, by which means, wars among them 
are geacrally prevented. But notwithſtanding theſe 


- wile regulations, there is 2 kind of banditti made up 
_ of the dcbancked among all the nations, who retire 


to the mountains, and fecure themſelves by inacceſſible 


Faſturſſea, whence the fall out from time to time, to 
fall cantlle for their fabliitence. Large parties are 
frequently ſent out to ſuppreſs them, but knowing 


that death mull be their portion if taken, they fight 


very deipcrately, „ 


to be taken. 
The Hottentuts acknowledge one - Sequins being, 


— Gounja Towqus, or God of Gods, who created and 


gozcrns the world, and whoſe attributes and perfec- 
tions are unkerchable ; notwithſtanding of which, 


and their ctlwating every event of life with facrih- 


ers aud folemaitics, chere is no feſtival, or inſtitution 
of workip among chem, that has an immediate regard 


tas the ue God. All their adoration is directed to 
ſion from the Supreme. They allo believe that their 
Fri parents, were ſo great tranſgreſſors of the law of 


Gornja Touqua, that they were curſed with hardneſs 


ef heart; on which account they know little of him, 


conſider the moom as one of the repreſentatives of 
Gounja, previding aner the weather, and aſſemble at 


the change and full to perform their devoirs. They 
_ alſo adore am wikt peculiar to this country, and if it 


as ee 


Acre exer after. 


The Dutch formed 2 fetriement at the Cape about 


the year 1550, wpos the repreſentation of Van Ree- | 
beck, who breame the fwrtt governor. The territory 


in ther polk om would be an earthly paradiſe, were 


it not for che SEumcancs to which it is ſometimes ex 


| pulſed. The Cape town extends from the ſeaſhore 


to the valley, = large and regularly built, and con- 


many Ce oe 
tiful gardens behind, all, in the taſte of the Dmeh, 
extremely clean and neat. The caſtle is a very ſrung 
and noble edifice, of great extent, and provided wth 
all manner of accommodation for the garriſon, Air 
conſiſts of about 200 ſoldiers. In the caftle, the u- 


| pertour officers are accommodated in very fpaciousans 


beautiful lodgings, and the company in large an 
commodious ſtorchouſes. The church alſo is a plan. 
neat, ſpacious building, but what principally dow 
honour to the town, is the hoſpital, which is fo large 
as to contain ſeveral hundreds patients at the fame 
time. The company's garden contains almaſt All the 
rich fruits, beautiful flowers, and valuable plants, that 
are to bet met with in Afia, Africa, and America. 


Nature here requires only her native charms, and 2 


little poliſhing from the hand of the gardener. Thow 


lands of various flowers ftrike the eye at once, vin 


with each other for ſaperiour beauty. Here and thene 
are fine groves of trees, many of them unknown id 


| Europe, beautiful ſummerhouſes and ſhady walks. 


Beſides the company's garden, there are many others, 
large and beautiful, private property. Vines were 


tranſplaated here from the Rhine, as alſo from Per- 


ſia and many other countries, and are ſo vaſtly in- 


peans, have not only enough for home confumpt, but 
fell a great deal to the ſhips that touch there. In une 


word, ſays the ingenious Mr. Kolben, ͥ There is 


4 no other foil in the world, that has for all orts uf xc- 
getables ſo cheriſhing a boſom, nor any other clime 
«© ſo benign to them. All the ſplendors of the vene- 
© table world ſhine out at the Cape; rhe hills anf 
* and the air is enriched with its nobleſt odours.” 

| TRIER FIR ans ES Tas cnmpanyy 
here, 1s conducted by— 


ing of the governor, who is prefident, and 8 other ur- 
ficers next in rank to him. This college has the care 


with the Hottentots, and has, in fine, the manage- 
ment of every thing relating to the Peace, ſafety, ani 
proſperity of the ſettlement. 

2. The college of juſtice, — compoſed of 
the ſame members, which hears and determines all 
| cauſes civil or criminal, that occur among the Euro- 
peans at the Cape. Appeals lie from this court, 25 
| the ſupreme courts of juſtice ⁊: Batavia. 
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creaſed, and yicld fo plentifully, that the Cape Euro- 


1. The grand council, or council of policy, cornfift- 


of trade and navigation, makes peace or declares war 


474 ; 


— for gating —— and 

- confiſts of i member of the grand uri, who fits as 

23 3 of the burghers, and 4 af the company's 
immediate ſervants. 


1 The court of maniages, compaied of the fame 


members, is heid every Satunfey ememng, to prevent 


5. The chamber of orphans, confiling of the vice- 
prefident of the grand counct, 3 berger, and 3 of 
the company's s ſervants. N cam marry with- 


6. The ecclcfaftical cab gr. far the three reformed 
ders of cach church, and :2 erer of the poor. | 
7. The common council, winch confits of 2 cer- 
tain number of burghers, who kane hear courts us the 


fame manner as magiſtrates af bang. 
8. The boards of militiz, ane of which is for the | 


Cape towns, and the other for the culmnics. 
the title of Caffraria Proper, is wery Keke known to 
the Europeans. All we Enow of it i confined to the 


eaſtern part, called Terra de Natal. This country | 


tween 30? aud 33* ſouth Hun, and cxtcnds to tne 


yet unexplored. It is mbabuted by the Catfres, 2 
people very different from the Hottenats. Towards | 


the ſea, the country is plain and waady,, but wirk- 
in land it is diverſified with many kills mccrmixed 


ſtream, form the river Natal, wich Iss irflf im the 
ſea, in about latitude 33 fouth. In the wund are 
many trees, fit for au ue, and the meadows arc 
covered with graſs, and à zanery af beats and! flowers. 
The country farms with clepihants, and there are 


tygers. There is alio great plenty af fowls, wild and 


tame, and the ſca and rivers abound fh. 
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e 
portioned ; their complex ion black, and hair woolly, 
In general, their aſpect is not ungraceful, and, like 
the Hortentotz, are very ſwift of foot. Their prin- 
 cipal employment is agriculture, and their com- 
mon ſubfiſtence, bread of Guinea corn, beef, fow!s, 
and eggs. They live together in ſmall villages, in 
| which the eldeſt governs the reſt. They are juſt in 
their dealings, and very civil to ſtrangers, and give 
elephants teeth in exchange for what commodities 
they IE rt 0: or a more — ö 
ous barter. 


The Cie are of = milidle tue, abs wells 


Seat hs of the Red Sea, 


who bring them manufactures of filk for elephants 
teeth. Theſe the Caffres exchange for European 
| commodities, which they again barter with the rovers 
i of the Red Scan; and fork filks as they do not ſell 
to the Europeans who touch at Natal, they have an 


| opportunity of 9 of — the inhabitants of 
Terra de Natal. 


Captain Vander Schelling found an Tapia at 
Terra de Natal, who had deſerted his ſhip, and ſet- 


led among the Caffres, where he had ſeveral children 
by two Caffre wives whom he had married. He dreſ- 
ſed and lived like the natives. He ſhewed the cap- 
tain ſeveral piles of elephants teeth, and ſome apart 


ments filled with filk manufacture, intending to take 
the opportunity of embarking with theſe commodi- 


nes for the Cape, abandoning his ſettlement, wives, 


and children ; but his defign, being made known to 
the king of the country, he was ſent for and reproach- 


ed for his intended treachery and ingratitude to 2 
people who received and cheriſhed him after ſo ge- 


nerous a manner, repreſenting to him, at the ſame 
time, the miſcrable condition his family would be re- 
duced to if he was to forſake them; and, in ſhort, ad- 
moniſhed him fo warmly on the affection and duty he 
owed his wives and children, and the cruelty of de- 
ſerting them, that his heart was ſenſibly touched, and, 


unable to reſiſt the eloquence of this royal Caffre, he 


fell at his feet and changed his mind. This he him- 
ſelf related to the captain, one of whoſe men he after- 


RT I WET he hi, and . a- 
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from 10? to 18 E. lon.; is bounded by Denim and | 


Nigritia, N.; Fungino, Matamba, an Dinga, E.; 
Mataman, S.; and the Atlantic Ocean, M. 


VVV 
Ter. [ Lu. S. | Lon E. Bien. 
Benguela 14 1 © Samiimieny 
Bondo 11 33 | 18 - | Ca 
Maopongo 10 28|47 35 | Diw 
Cabeſo - 10 30 | 47 59 This 

Manigikongo it DOT] 27 - HS 
Tamba 11 32 | x6 32 
Scila IT 30 17 


Air, Soil, FP Trade, Mamu, CA. 


The deſert of Mataman is fo tile known, and | 


hath ſo little to recommend it to the Emo f 
| vered with tiles. The harbour is commodious and 


any one, that we ſhall advance up the cut tro DE 
| ela, a country very well watered by fexerd] mers yet 


The Portugueſe have a fort at Bengudk, funded 
with paliſadoes and a ditch; the whole is fiumonnded | 


with houſes, and ſhaded with orange, lemon, U, 
and other trees. The bay hes to the fourth of the 


town, and is about two leagues broad at be emwmance, | 


but ſhips muſt caſt anchor at the diltance «f abour 
one league from it, owing to a {and bark heft whe 


at the foot of a hill, and is well fepphad with ]- 
fions. The principal rivers which water wthscomrny,, | 
| beſides thoſe mentioned, are the Monno, the Na, 
the Catonbella, the Franciſco, the Farſa, the Cuten- | 


bo, and the Cuneni. 
FFF 
Towns. | Lat. S. | Zon &. ra- 
St. Paul e 
Mouche 9 2816 1 
Bingo 8 3213 20 | Bingo 
inſandora 9 15 | 14 3: | Cara 
Tanza 9 ©J Ig $0 
Caim 9 0 127 8 | Lurala 
Cabombe | 9 58] 14. 7 | Mus 


s F 


town. Manigikongo is a large and populoss place, | 
where the Portugueſe keep a warchoufe. It = m]] 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa#ures, c. 
This country produces Indian corn, beans, oranges, 


| ſemons, and many other fruits. The natives are in- 
| dolent, and are fonder of dog's fleſh than any other, 
| though there is no ſcarcity of better proviſions. The 
men are generally employed in ſpinning and weaving 
| cotton, and the women, in the bufineſs without doors. 
| Their arms are the bow and arrow, ſword, dagger, 


and ſlueld. Their ſtrength confifts entirely in the in- 
fantry, as they have few or no horſe, fo that the 


commander in chief is ſometimes carried on the 


ſhoulders of his ſlaves. The chief town, St. Paul de 
Loando, is one of the moſt confiderable of the Por- 


| tugueſe ſettlements on this coaft. It ſtands on the 


land Loando, 12 miles long, by three-quarters broad, 
and contains above 3000 houtes built of ftone and co- 


defended by a fort. The Jeſuits have alſo a college 


the climate is far from being favourable tro Eamopeans. | here, and there arc ſevcral religious houſes beſides. 


The trade carried on there  confifts principally in 
faves, in which the Englith and Dutch have alſo their 


_ 
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Towns | Lat. S. | Lon &F. | Rivers. 
— —— 
Zanza 16 3c 13 30 | Zams | 
Pinda 6 29 | 13 22 Ditto 
Salvador s 50 | 14 35 Ditto 
Canga 3 5© | 20 4 | Coangs 
Bombuzobbi 3 20 | 19 Ditto 
Effeno | 3 4s | 13 35 | Zaira 
Kikake 4 $8 | 8 5 |} Bokion 
| King s 28 | I7 4 | Branch Zaira 
Kandz 5 45 | Z7 2 | Ditto 
Leiundz 6 5 17 4 | Likunda 
Pemba | 7 16 | 16 45 | Moze 
Moſſulz 38 7 | 14 40 | Ouzo 
Muſſumbs 7 6&3 bs 2 | imbrizz 
Cine s $56 | 123 9 | Bilay 
|| Bomboy Angoy | 5 41 13 9 1 Zia 


„ 
This climate, conſide ring its ſituat ion, is faid to be 
temperate. The winter commences in March, during 
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which, for the ſpace of five months, they have almoſt 
continual rain, fo that the rivers overflow their banks, 
and lay all the low lands under water. During their 


ſummer, which begins in September, they have no 


rain at all; the winds conſtantly blowing from the 
fouth, drive che rain into the northern regions and 
cool the air, otherwiſe the heat would be inſupport- 
able. Copper is found in many parts of Congo, eſ- 
pecially near Pemba, where it has ſo deep a tincture 
of yellow, that it has frequently been miſtaken for 
gold. There are alſo mines of filver and iron. In 
the mountains there are quarries of excellent ſtone of 
various kinds, and whole-rocks of porphyry, jaſper, 
and marble of various colours, reſembling that at 
Rome, called Numidian, African, and Ethiopian 
marble. There is alſo a ftone ſpeckled with grains, 
which contain beautiful hyacinths. There are other 
ſtoncs which ſeem inlaid with copper and other me- 
tals, that take a fine poliſh. 

In Congo, they have two harveſts every year, one 
in April, and another in December. Here they have 
neither occaſion for plough nor ſpade; a hoe is all 
that is neceſſary. Whenever the appearance of clouds 
gives them room to expect rain, they ſet fire to the 
\ herbs aud roots, and after the firit good ſhower, the 
women cut the earth with the hoe in one hand, and 
with the other, ſcatter the ſeed, which they carry in 
= bag by their fides. They have a grain called Luco, 
reſembling muſtard ſeed, only a little bigger, which 
they grind with hand-mills, and when made into 


bread, it is nothing inferiour to that made of the fineſt 


flower. 1 hey have alſo rice, millet, Portugueſe corn, 
and maze, with various forts of pulſe unknown in 
Europe ; and they make bread of the maniac root. 
Garden plants and roots grow here with little labour, 
particularly cabbages, cauliflowers, ſpinage, purſlain, 
ſage hyſap, thyme, ſweet marjoram, coriander ſeed, 
turnips, potatoes, carrots, radiſhes, and many others 
peculiar to the country, which are unknown in Eu- 
rope. They have trees of an amazing height and ſize, 
the principal of which are the enſada and mirone, 
both ſpecies. of the banyan tree. They make their 
canoes of the mozuma tree, which grows by the river 
Taira, a wood fo very li- ht, that it does not fink 
even when filled with water. Cotton grows wild. 
Here are alſo ſeveral kinds of palm, date, and Cocoa 
trees, and ſome to which medicinal virtues are aſcrib- 
ed, the moft ſurpriſing of which is the magnamigna. 
which produccs. poiſon. in one part, and its antidote 
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in another. Tue plant fruits are ananzs, ang ges, Ba- 
nanas, arodſes, pompions, melons, cucumbers, Se. 
Among the fruit trees, are citrons, lemons, and oran- 
ges, and another called the Count, the fruit of which, 
reſembling the giant peer, i very juicy and pleaſant. 
The cola fruit is as big as a pine apple, and reckoned 
a ſovereign remedy in all diſeaſes of the liver. Beſides 
black cattle, ſheep, goats, hogs, fallow deer, roebucks, 
hares, and rabbits, they have the dank which is pcca- 
lar to this country. It is ſhaped like an ox, but not 
ſo large, and its horns are like thoſe of 2 he goat, 
but of a ſhining black. Their fleſh is eſteemed deli 
cious, but it is dangerous to hunt them, for they are 
full of revenge. They have alſo a creature with fall 
horns of the ſize of a cat, called Nioffs, fo very tim's, 
that it eats and drinks only by ſnatches, running at 
the leaſt breath of air. as if it were purſued. Hcre 
alſo are elephants, rhinoccroſes, red buffaloes, Zebras, 
elks, lions, tygers, leopards, bears, wild bars, large 
wild cats, catamountains, cixet cats, apes, beboons, 
and a ſmall oranoutang. Here alſo, and in the ncigh - 
bouring kingdoms there 1s a vaſt variety of fea and 
land fowl ; among others the oltriches and p<zcocts 
are very numerous. They have alſo a great varicty 
of ſea and river fiſh; but, with all their enjuyments 
they are greatly infeſtcd with ſerpents, ſome of which 
are ſo large as to ſwallow a flag entire, and many o- 
thers whoſe bites are mortal; the houſes too are in- 
feſted with ſcorpions. | 
The complexion of the original natives is . 
black, but, by intermarrying with the Portugucſe, wks 
firſt ſettled here abont the year 1486, ther have va- 
ried from their native huc, ſome to 2 dark brown, 
ſome to an olive, and ſome to a blackiſh red. Their 
hair is black and woolly, and their eyes of a fine live- - 
ly black, but their noſes are not flat, nor their Ups 
thick. In general they are of a mild, courteous, and 
affable diſpoſition, and in conxerſation they diſcover 
great quickneſs of parts and underitanding ; but 02 
the other hand, they are proud and revengetul, ard 
will not ſcruple to admiutter poiſon on the flightct 
provocation, although attempts of this Kind are fol- 
lowed by the ſtricteſt enquiry, and when detected, 
puniſhed without mercy. They cultivate no ſciences, 
nor have they any records of pait ages, for they have 
not yet the art of writing. They reckon the year by 
winter ſeaſons, which they begin the »5th May and 
end the igth November. Their months they rec 


| by the full moon, but do not divide the days 158 
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Bors and minutes. They enckion the” working of 
iron an honourable employment, not ſo much on ac- 
count of its ntility, as becauſe its firſt inventor became 
afterwards king of Congo. They have not, however, 


for as much as they honour the invention, improved 


much upon it; for their work is as clumſy as their 


manner of executing it. 'Their method of weaving 


is alfo very rude and imperfect, and yet they perform 


very curious works by the moſt ſimple means. Their 
Joiners and carpenters are alſo very poor artiſts, owing 
to the badneſs of the tools with which they perform | : 
their work. The potters uſe a gourd by way of a 
mould, as they have no wheel, and having no oven, 
nor kiln, they burn ſtraw upon and around it. Their 


vehicles for carriage are allo clumſy and ill- contrived, 
and their ſlaves are their only beaſts of burden. Their 


houſes and furniture, notwithſtanding the example 
ſet them by the Portugueſe, are of apiece with their 


other works, being miſcrable huts, without an open- 


ing to admit the light, but the door. The capital, 
St. Salvador, ſtands on a high hill moſtly of ſolid 
rock, about two leagues in compaſs. It has a ſerene 
and healthy air, and bein. ſtrongly fortified by nature, 
| has no walls, except on the ſouth fide. Moſt of the 
Eouſes belong to perſons of quality, who join ſo many 
Ettle flructures within one incloſure, that they look 
ke fmall towns. The houſes of the inferiour people | m 


run in à firaight line, and form handſome ſtreets, 


which are generally ſpacious; but their walls are all | 


of ſtraw, excepting fuch as the Portugueſe have raiſed 


of brick, and covered with ſtubble. The royal pa- 


| 


| 


ace is a ſpacious building, encompaſſed with a ſquare 


wall, and has the appearance of a ſmall city. The 


walls of the inner apartments are only of ſtraw, but 
covered with hangings curiouſly wrought. The inner 


court contains gardens and orchards, adorned with | 
arbours, alleys, and pavilions that make a handſome | 


zppearance. Within the town there are 7 churches, 
beſides the cathedral, and 3 more within the palace. 
The Jeſuits have a college, where four of them are 
_ conftantly employed in teaching the Latin and Por. 


tugueſe languages, and in catechiſing the children. 


The town is well ſupplied in water from two foun- 
tains. They have but little beef and mutton, but 
great abundance of pork and goats fleſh. Their mark- 


et, in a piazza before the great church, is well fur 


niſhed with other provifions. 
The government of Congo is monarchical, and as 


defpotic as any in Afla. The king is ſole proprietor 
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of all the lands within his Jominions, Wach be be- 
ſtows on whom he pleaſes, for 2 cr pal © an- 
nual tribute, upon failure of u hich, the faffeffors arc 
ejccted, and at awf rate, they are og te mts du- 
ring pleaſure. The ſucceffios is put Herd ditary, 
and partly clective, being coafined to the Mm royal, 
but not to the male or female ſide, to frrzonity or pro- 
pinquity : and, therefore, upon a racazcy, there are 
always many competitors, of winm, ke wins is bet 
lupported, provided he be a flaunch Renn — 
s preferred. 
The Congoeſe 15 no written "may Out every pru- 
vince has a royal judge, who decides im Al cauſes ci- 
vil and criminal ; but appeals from Nis; fadgement lic 
to the king himſelf, who prefides twice à week at 
the ſupreme court, and determines a1 2 is by his 
abſolute authority. The Portugrdic tare, however, 
a judge of their own nation, who dcterawines all cun 
troverſies agreeable to the laws of Portugal. | 
The religion of the Congoeſe, before the alliance 
with the Portugueſe, was idolatry, wah s fi] the 
religion of the eaſtern parts, and where Clhmilianity 
is planted among them, they feem only to have 
changed their luperiitions without monday their 
morals. | 
The Portugueſe i 1mport the nie of Erazi] and 


manufactures of Europe; and in rethrr- take Hades, 
which chey ſend to Amcrica. 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trude, MarujaZures, &c. 

Though Loango be fituatcd almut in the midk Le 
of the torrid zone, yet the climate is bezkiky and 2+ 
greeable, and the foil, with proper cultrzatram, woult 
be exceedingly productive; but the natives, like all 
others along this coaſt, are too lazy to gase tem- 
ſelves much trouble about agricuiture, thank=20 it. 
ſufficient to plant or jew what they judge will fagply 
the wants of the current year, which has foretians 
plunged them in the greateſt diftreſs. The produce 
here is much the ſame as in Congo. Of the fruit cf 
the palm, banana, ard other trees, they mate Ur- 


ent ſorts of wine, which they prefer to awy. hrung 
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from Exrope. Cotton and piments trees grow wild, 

and they have the enzaida, alicandi, metanda, &c. 

* which ſerre them for building, and furniſh them with 
material. for clothing. Sugar canes, caſſia, and to- 
bacco, grow here in great abundance, but they 
have few lemons, oranges, or limes ; nor do they eſ- 
teem them much. They have few cattle of any fort ; 
but they have goats, hogs, tame and wild fowl in 
| abundance. On the coafſt they catch great quantities 


of fiſh, which a rye fiſh, like the grampus, drives | 


before him in large ſhoals. In gratitude for this fa- 


vour, if by any accident he runs aſhore they gather in 


crowd, to ſet him affoat. < 
The natives are tal, well ſhaped. flout, and cour: 
teous in their way, jealous and libidinous. They 
have among them tradefmen of almoſt every kind, 
but, like thoſe of Congo, they have bad tools, and 
make clumſy work. Polygamy is allowed among 
them; but, b<tween nvalfip, the jealouſy of the huſ- 
bands, the conitant drudgery in which they are kept, 
and the ſubmiffire reſpect they muit ſhow their huſ- 
bands, the women here are the greateſt ſlaves in the 
world. Though black ſhould feem to be the natural 
complexion of the natives, there is a ſpecies here 
whoſe complexion is as white as chalk. Their eyes 
| ſeem to be fixed in their fockets, and they fee but in 
the duſk of the evening or by moonlight. The ne- 
groes abhor them as a monſtrous production, but 
they are well receised at court, making not only a 
part of the King's council, but being the chief per- 
ſons employed is all religious matters, although nei- 
ther they, nor any of te Loangoefe have any diſtinct 
idea of a Supreme Being, only feeming to acknow- 
ledge his exiſtence, without any idea of his attributes. 
All their Sorſhip is directed to ſubordinate ſpirits, 
who, they imagine, preſide over the different parts and 
powers of nature. | 

The king Las batted nul and ca- 

pable of bringing great armies to the field, for all his 
| ſubjects are trained to arms and obliged to appear at 
the uſual muiters, and follow the king or his general 
to the wars, wherever they are. The laws, here, are 
much more gentle than in many of the neighbouring 
ſtates, there being few crimes puniſhed capitally but 
treaſon. 

The capital, Loango, is, to appearance, a large ci- 
ty, but the confiraction of the houfes will not admit 
a number of inhabitants proportionable to the extent. 
The palace alone is 2 mile and 2n half in compaſs, and 
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| 


be ef vaſt aomber of detached buildings, Their 
trade conſiſts in ſlaves, ivory, tin, lead, iron, and cop- 
per; but foreigners who trade there, muſt have a li- 
cence from the king, Which can only be obtained by 
preſents, not only to * but to the queen and his 
firſt miniſter. 

The Loangoeſe entertain various notions with re- 
ſpect to the human ſoul. The royal family are fully 
perſuaded, that the. ſouls of their deceaſed relations 
tranſmigrate to the bodies of thoſe who are afterwards 
born of the family. Others of them imagine, that 
the departed ſouls become heroes, houſchold gods, 
and guardian ſpirits; and, from that notion, they 


make little niches under the roofs of their houſes, 


where they place their idols, which are generally a 


ſpan long; and they offer them a ſhare of their meat 
and drink before they venture to taſte it themſelves. 


Others of them aſſign the ſoul a reſidence under the 
earth, where they ſuppoſe it to enjoy a new kind of 

life, in a rank ſuitable to the degree of merit it poſ- 
ſeſſed while on earth. Another ſort believe, that 


fouls die with their bodies, unleſs they are kept alive 


by the witchcraft of an enemy, in order to render 


them ſerviceable to their avarice and intereſt. They 


are all perſuaded, that their mokiſſos, or, as the Por- 
tugueſe call them, Fetiſſos, that is, the ſpirit to whom 
they have been dedicated at their birth, has power 
to inflict puniſhment, or even death, on thoſe who 
negle& or violate any of the obſervances to which 
they have bound themſelves. Hence, when any of 
them enjoys perfect health, and worldly proſperity, 
he flatters himſelf, that his. god is perfectly ſatisfied 
with his conduct; but when matters go otherwiſe, he 


| thinks it high time to look about him, in order to dif- 


cover what has diſpleaſed his mokiſſo, and what is the 
moſt proper method of regaining his favour. In this 
kingdom are many temples, in which their idols are 
placed; the moſt conſiderable of which is that of 
Theſico, a large village, where the temple is very 
ſpacious, and the pillars, as well as the mokiſſo, have 
the figure of a man. The enganga, or prieſt, who is 
lord of the village, performs the ſervice every morn- 
ing, by ſtriking a fleece of wool with his ſtaff, and 
muttering ſome words, to which a youth who aſſiſts 
him, makes regular reſponſes ; afterwards he addreſſes 
his petitions to the mokiſſo, recommending to his 
care the health and proſperity of the king, the wel- 
fare of the country, the fertility of the ſoil, and the 


| good ſucceſs of their traffic and bſhery. 


Conmexcrs at &; 
not been aicertained. It = bounded by Loango, S. ; 
by the Gulf of Gum and! the Slave Coaſt, W.; by 
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Ar. Sod, Produce, Tut, Mannfacturer, Sc. 

We owe the diſcnery af ths country to Juan Al- 
phonſo de Aveo, whe gane the name of Formoſa to 
the river Benin, em accomt af the verdure of its 
banks. For ſeveral leagues wp the country, the ſand 
z low and marſby, but the banks are every where a- 
and rifing gently, and the trees being diſpoſed by 


country ex lubits a very dilginfui]l proſpect. The air 


is, however, grofs and mubezlviy, and. there are ſuch 
ſwarms of moſchecttocs and ather nowous vermin, as | 
orerbalance the beauty of tine kndfeapes. Ar a ſmall 
diſtance from the river, the ful is cxcrrding fertile, | 
Ticlding a rich crop af ahnen is planted or fowed | 
in it. Among other gram, they have à large kind | 
of millet, which grows weary luxaiant.. and yields a | 
vaſt quantity of gram, wich they generally make 
into beer. The moraffcs near the river ſeem very 
rr 


toes. Among the fruit trees there are two ſorts of 
cocoas, bananas, wild figs, & c. Of tame animals 
they have horſes, - black cattle, ſheep, dogs, and cats. 
They have alſo ſome wild ſwine and deer, which they 
 fometimes kill and eat. 

The natives, in general, are good natured, and by 
kind uſage, are cafily managed. If they receive a 
preſent, they make returns to the utmoſt of their 
| power, for thæy abhor ingratitude ; at the ſame time, 


that, to all kinds of ſeverity and compulſatory means, 


| they are quite inflexible. In buſineſs they are quick, 


but greatly attached to their ancient cuſtoms, in which, 
to be upon good terms with them, they mutt be borne 
with. They are well ſkilled in making ſeveral ſorts of 


dyes; particularly red, yellow, green, blue, and black. 


For dying the blue, there are large quantities of in- 


digo, but the materials for dying the other colours, 
| they extract from the trees. They acknowledge a 


| Supreme Immortal, omnipreſent, omnipotent, omni- 


 ſcient, inviſible being, who created all things by his 
power, and preſerves them by his providence, but 
they worſhip ſubordinate deities, of which they ſet up 
idols and evil ſpir its, to prevent them from hurting 
them. Their prieſts pretend to forſce future events, 
and to be very intimate with the principal of the evil 
fpirits. The high prieſt is conſidered in a very reſpec- 
table light, infomuch that none approach him with- 
out trembling, nor will even the. royal ambaſſadors 
touch bis hand without leave. Like the other go-- 
reruments on this coat, this too is perfectly deſpotic; 
for ſuch is the blind Submiſſion they pay their prince, 
| that they think it a fingular honour to be called his 
| flaves. The king alto names his ſucceſſor when he 
finds himſelf dying, to one of his great lords, but 
with orders nut to divulge his determination till after 
| his death, when, after ſome days, it is publiſhed by the 
| | marſhal, and the prince nominated by the preceding 
king recognifed his legal ſucceſſor. The firſt of the 
acts of the new king is to murder his brother, if he 
has any, or whoever elfe may be ſuſpected of having. 
it in their power to diſturb his of 
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Exrrups from 4* to 10 N.; and from 155 E. to 
15 W.; bounded by Nigritia, N.; by the unknown 
parts of Africa and Benin, E.; and o7 the Atlantic 
8. and W. 


G U 1 N E A, 


Grain Coaft, and Sierra Leone. 


SLAVE COAST, 
 Comprebending Coto, Poppo, Mbidab, and Ardrab. 


— 


Towns. Lat. N. | Lon. E. Rivers. 
Great Poppo 6 30 3 © | Torri 
Jero 8 40 3 © | Ditto 
Sabie TVC 
Aſſem 7 424 25 Ditto 
__Jakem 7 13| 5 $5 | Lagoa 

Little Poppo 6C 3 $6 | 

_ Offa 6 $50 | 4 30 | Furhrates 

7 04 35 | Ditto 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manuſaduret, fc. 

The Portugueſe called this country Guinea, from 
a place they touched at, called by the natives Ginghy, 
| when they firft landed here. From the fituation of 
the country, the air is extremely hot; and the flat 
country being overflowed a great part of the year by 
. the periodical rains, it is eſteemed very unhealthy.— 
The winds of this coaſt ſet directly contrary to the 
trade winds, and blow from weft to eaſt, excepting 
in the rainy ſeaſon, between the vernal and autumnal 
' equinoxes, when they have violent hurricanes attend- 
cd with thunder and lightning; and theſe ftorms 
blowing from the ſourh, the ſhips on the coaſt are in 
danger of being wrecked on the ſhore, on which a 
| ſurf conſtantly beats, even in the calmeſt weather, 

that renders landing both difficult and dangerous. 
Along the ſhore, the Slave Coaſt is flat, ſandy, 


dry, and barren, having few trees, except the palm, | 


which grow there. It feeds, however, as many cat- 

tle as is ſufficient for the conſumpt of the inhabi- 

tants; nor is there want of river fiſh, but the prodi- 
_ Sious ſurf on the coaſt prevents all fiſhing by ſea, 


I 
 Confiling of the Slave Coaft, Gold Coal, Tooth Coaſt, 


The kingdom of Poppo extends from Cape Monte, 
to the confines of Whidah, about 10 leagues. Be- 
tween Coto and Little Poppo, there is a barren tract 
of 10 miles extent, quite covered with fand, and poſ- 
ſeſſed only by rats, that burrow like rabbits. The 
principal trade is flaves, and that not confiderable. 
The inland country of Great Poppo produces plenty 
of fruits and roots, and feeds a number of beafts and 
birds; but the ſcacoaſt is marſhy, and the ſea beats 
with ſuch violence againſt the ſhore, that neither boat 
nor canoe dare approach it. The inhabitants of Pop- 


| po, like all the negroes on this coaſt, have an impli- 


cit faith in their prieſts, and all the ſhips that trade 
with the natives, T 
good will by preſents. | 

The kiagdom of Whidah is uly a fnall tenizery, | 
but exceedingly pleaſant. Its beautiful meadows and 


ö fields are enamelled all the year with the fineſt ver- 


dure, and riſing by an eaſy and equal gradation to- 
wards the interior parts, exhĩbits the moſt delightful 
landſcapes. The country is defended by a chain of 
mountains to the north-eaſt. I he trees are ſtraight, 
tall, and planted in ſuch regular order, that fine 
groves, and extenſive avenues, are every where to be 
met with. Every inch of ground is converted to 
ſome uſe, excepting ſuch parts as nature has deſtined 
for pleaſure, and there the woods ſpring up ſponta- 
neouſly in the moſt exquiſite rural fimplicity. This 
country is fo exceeding populous, that a fingle vii- 
lage contains as many people as ſome entire kingdoms 
on this coaſt, and theſe villages are fo cloſe to each 
other, that the country may be ſaid to be one con- 
tinued village; and the foil is ſo productive in the 
grain and fruit peculiar to the climate, that the in- 


habitants are well ſupplied. In the capital, Sabie, 


there is a market every fourth day for ſlaves, oxen, 
ſheep, hogs, dogs, birds, fiſh, filks, woollens, linens, 
calicoes, china-ware, glaſs, gold in duſt and ingots, 
iron bars, ſheet lead, &c.; and of their own manufac- 
ture, cloth, umbrellas, baſkets, pitchers, wooden diſhes, 


| white and blue paper, palm, oil, pepper, falt, &c. 
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With — to FER the Whidahns believe in a 


Supreme Being, but worſhip only ſubordinates, the 
chief of which is a large harmleſs ſerpent, and has its 
temples, facrifices, and a numerous train of- prieſts. 
Whidah had formerly its own kings, but ſince about 
the year 1730, it has been a province dependant on 
the king of Dahomay, by whom it was conquered; 
bat the inhabitants enjoy the full uſe of — liberty, 
religion, and laws. 

Ardrah, like Whidah, is oily of a ſmall extent, a- 
long the ſhore, but it runs a good way within land. 
The air is not ſalubrious, but the face of the country 
is pleaſant, and the ſoil productive in wheat, millet, 


yams, potatoes, lemons, oranges, cocoa nuts, and 


palm wine ; and the low and marſhy grounds produce 
falt. All the towns are connected with great roads, 


_ which is very commodious for traders and travellers : 


the rivers too are joined by deep canals, which are. 
conftantly covered with canoes, either for pleaſure or 


duſineſs. The inhabitants of the coaſt are employed 


in making ſalt, with which they accommodate the in- 


land countries, and in fiſhing. Thoſe within land are 


all farmers and graziers. Their only inſtruments of 
buſbandry, are the ſpade and mattoc, for which rea- 
fon, though the labour be greater, the ground is more 
thoroughly broke, and the ſeed better covered, ſo 
that the produce muſt be better. Wherever huſban- 


dry is alone purſued, every thing is conducted with 
the niceſt order. Every article of produce ſtands by | 


itſelf, being divided by a double row of fruit trees, 
and the whole incloſed with tall ſtraiglit trees, 
both for ornament and uſe. Like Whidah, this king- 
dom is plunged in the groſſeſt idolatry, but inſtead of 
ſerpents, they cheriſh and adore a ſpecies of black- 
birds. The high prieſt, or great marabout, is held in 


the higheſt veneration, and 1s believed to be capable 


of foretelling future events, by converſing with an 
image of the devil, about the ſize of a child four 


Fears old, painted white, which they believe is the 


devil's colour. The prieſts, too, are all phyſicians ; 
but their medical art goes no farther than ſacrifices 
for the fick, and the application of a decoction of 
fome ſimples. 

The capital. Aſſem, As the conqueſt of this 
country by Truro Audati, king of Dahomay, was 
the refidence of the royal family of Ardrah, who 
had two palaces in it, both ſurrounded with high 
walls of earth and clay, that bind like cement, and 
art as firm and ſmooth as plaſter, They conſiſt of 
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ings Gone; with long wile galleries, foppented by 
beautiful pillars fincly ornamented ; under the pi- 
azzas the natives are allowed to walk. The build- 
ings are two ftorics high, and the windows long and 
narrow, to increaſe the draupht of aw. Before the 
conqueſt, the furniture is faid to bane bern very de- 
gant, the windows hung with taifety curtains, and 
ſaſhed with white cloth, is a manner that admitted 
the light, and excluded the heat of the day and 
damps of the night. The gardens were fpacious, 
and laid out in the moſt delicate taſſe, having fine 
long walks ſhaded with odonfcroms trees, and lined 
on each fide with ſhrubs and trees of 2 fragrant fmcll 
and agreeable colour. Nothing could be more bean- 
tiful than the elegant parterres, ferpentine walks, 
and cooling fireams, gliding over ſfriming pebbles. 
Here the Europeans have apartments appointed 
them, where each nation has its diftint quarters. 
The Dutch carry on a canfuderable trade here 5 and 
that of the Engliſh, though lefs extenfive, is very 
profitable. The Dutch have alfo a faftory at Jakem, 
and both the Engliſh and Dutch have factories at 
Offia, where they live with 2 fplendour proportion- 
ed to their profits. Great Foro is alfo a populous 
town, and has a noble inn for the accommodation of 
paſſengers, where they are pleatifully fupplied with 
what the country affords, and Pito beer, remarkably | 
good. 

The goods proper far imgantatinn — 

beads, glaſs or cryſtal car-rings, gilt hangers, won 
bars, ſailors Knives, copper bells of 2 cylindric or 
conic form, copper and brafs bafons, guns, Indian 
filks, coloured taffetics, fine colowed handkerchief, 
ſtriped ſilks, looking-glaſſes, Eope wobocilas, white 
horſe tails, and Engliſh and Datck crowns. In all 
bargains for ſlaves, half or at kat one-third of the 
price is paid in bougics, and the nemzinder in goods. 
Before any European can trade on the coat, be 
muſt be poſſeſſed of a licenſe, and that can onby be 
obtained by preſents to the King or viceroy, chit 
prieſt, &c. who give elegant entertatuments in re- 
turn. 

Dahomay, whoſe brave Pier ches both Whi- 
which it borders, and extras a — _ 


| within land. The country hes high, and is healthy, 


being conſtantly refreſhed by fine cooling breez2s. 
The air is ſo pure, that the kingdom of Crean Pop- 


| po, though at a conſiderable diſtance, may be ferg 
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from it. The court reñdes at the capital, Abomay, 
fruated mm v* 40” N. lat. and. 45 E. ton. The | 
Primer a. aps up 2 ftrong army, but it only 
Suff of fact. Sin e the conqueſt of Ardrah, &c. 
ic bes a the advantages of trade the Slave Coaſt 
ams, the mnfufadl of which, for an annual conh- 
dc ratize, prowked him to fubjct theſe 92 by 
Forer d iT. | 
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— Snd,, Produce, Trade, Manufa&ures, fc. 
| This cxalt received its name from the quantity of 
gad Sant am it. It includes ſeveral diſtricts, in 
mn ar tte villages mentioned above, and ſome 
| others. That part of the country where mot of the 
ga > fund, hes ar fome diſtance within the land, 
end the Ni guid is gathered in or between fome 
particular kills, where the negroes dig pits, and fe- 
parate the gad from tie earth dug up with it. It 
_ 5s zo found about fome rivers and waterfalls, where 
_ the vinkerce of the torrents, occafioned by the heavy 
rams, wait = downs from the mountains. Gold is 
_ =Ho Sera at Mena and Azim, on the ſcaſhore, 
here there are riaulcts, into which the gold is pre- 
cp from the mauntainous places. The gold, 
uus Fran, is either in dull, or in pieces of diferent 
Des. The Cuff producers the fineſt gold. 
| On A oral there i Ertle rice or other grain. ex 
_ cepting mikey, maize, and Indian wheat. They 
ire, bowrrer, femeral kinds of beans, one ſpecies 


Serref 55 = wright rd, and grows in pods three- | 


Sourths of 2 yard m lEngth, and another grows on a 
Arb of the D of @ gaoſeberr> buſh. The palm 


tree is of fingular uſe to the natives, as it furniſhes 


: long. 
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them with wine and oil; they grow in great abun- 
— They have alſo cocoas, oranges, limes, ba- 
nanas, the cabbage tree, ananas, water melons, and 
ſeveral others. They have alſo trees, fit for timber, 
of an extraordinary height and fize, and ſome fit for 
the fineft cabinet work. They have likewiſe yams 
and potatoes, with ſeveral other herbs, both culinary 
and medicinal. | 

On the coaft there are but few animals, excepting 
about Acora, Elmina, and Axim, and there they are 
exceedingly ſmall. The ſheep have hair inftead of 
wool, and their fleſh is far from being palatable. 
Goats are indeed pretty numerous, and, though they 
are ſmall, they are fatter and more fleſhy than our 
ſheep. Near the coaft they have no horſes, but the 
inland parts abound with them. They are ſmall and 
ill ſhaped. In fize and beauty, as well as utility, 
the aſſes are greatly ſuperiour. Of wild beafts they 
have elephants, tygers, jackalls, and apes in great 
variety. Harts are here very numerous, among 
which there is a ſpecies of a red colour, with ſmall 
black horns, ſuppoſed to be the antelopes deſeribed 
by Mr. Smith, in his voyage to Guinea. There are 
alſo hares and porcupines, which laſt wage continual 
war with the ſerpents, ſome of which are 20 fect 
Here are alſo cocks and hens, wild and tame; - 
ducks, pigeons, partridges, pheaſants, ſnipes, he- 
rons, parrots, falcons, kites, &c. There are two 
crown birds very beautiful,” one of the ſize of a par- 
rot, green about the head and neck, the body of a 
fine purple, and the wings and tail ſcarlet ripped 
with black. The other is larger, ſpeckled black and 
white, and crowned with a bunch of feathers, like 
the taffel of a coach horſe. The rivers ſwarm with 
crocodiles, and the land with lizards, cameleons, ve- 
nomous ſerpents, fcorpions, and noxious inſets. No 
country is better ſupplied with fiſh. 

The religion of this, like the other parts of the 
coaſt, is idolatry, though differing in the modes and 
objects of worſhip. In ane particular they are fin- 
gular : They have a jubilee for eight days, during 


| 


| which they may be very liberal of their cenſures, till 


their mouths are ſtopped with liquor; and, when 
theſe eight days are expired, they hunt the devil, 
with terrible cries out of all their houſes. When 


he 15 driven to a ſufficient diftance, the women re- 


turn, and waſh every thing within doors, that 10 


pollution may remain. 


Ur- NE X 
Tie Ee, Danes, and Dutch, have ſeveral 


which they carry an without much jealouſy, as none 
af them 5 i danger of wanting a ſhare. The French | 


have als fore ferriements here. 


congderzble monarchy on the coaſt.” The inhabi-, 


tants are fierce, and infeſ the neighbouring nations 
by their mncanrfors, plundering and robbing all that 
come is them way. The Dauifl fort of Chriſtian- 
burg Des 2t Acura, the only one they poſſeſs upon 
tte coal. VV | 


four batterics. 


Above =, abi cannon- hot, lies hs Ma, 


Crevecocur, ow the extremity of a high rock, which 


commands the brach for Ending. It is iquare, and 


flanked with batteries, joined by long curtains of a 
very regular confftruction. 

ab camo hot above this, hes th 
fort, Fames; i = alſo a fquare edifice with four baſ- 
tions, and as mary flankers, mounted with 27 pieces 
of erdrance = It fznds on the top of a craggy cliff, 


that hangs over the fea. The country around theſe 


forts s very dclightful. The Engliſh fort has ſalt 
ponds, from winch the Gold Cond, aud * ſhips 
trading haber, aue fupplicd. 
V 
In Acres the Dutch have a fort with two batteries, 


don which arc mounted eight pieces of cannon. Agri- 
cue 35 more attended to here than on the other 
parts of the chat, which enables the inhabitants to 


ſapply the more warkke nations with ſeveral kinds 
grain, Ac 

In Fra, which > mat in come; the Engliſh 
have 2 fall, neat, and cumpact fort, called Ana- 
maboa ; 2 kre edifice, ffanked by two towers, and 
on the feafide ferured by two baitions. It ftands on 
a rock 30 paces from the fea, and mounted with 12 


picces of cannon. The landing place here is, how- 


crer, neither very fafe nor convenient. Palm wine 
is made bere in great plenty and perfection. The 
country i alſo popalons, and very rich in gold, flaves, 
and al the meneFarces of life. The Dutch have alſo 
2 fort im this ditrict, called Amiterdam; a ſquare 
fone building, firengthened by four baitions, mount- 
ing 20 pacces of cannons. Coamantin is a large po- 
2 under the cannon of the 
fort. 


Sabo is only 2 fall territory, but it 1 


e Engliſh | 
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amazing quantity of Indian corn, potatoes, yams, 
oranges, lemons, bananas, and other fruits. The 
Engliſh have a fort here on Queen Anne's point, de- 
fended by five pieces of cannon. At a ſmall diſ- 


: | tance, at Mouru, the. Datch have a fort called Naſ- 
Aquzaice bes chieff within land, and is ihe ey 


ſau, the moit conſiderable which they are poſſeſſed 
of on the coaſt: It is nearly quadrangular, and has 
four batteries, mounted with 18 pieces of cannon. 
Here alſo the company hare a fine garden, kept in 
good order, and ens * out in groves of fruit trees 
and parterres. | 

On the eaſtern part of Fetu Cn Coaft, the prin- 
eipal Engliſh ſettlement on the coaft of Guinea. The 


company's gardens are 8 miles in circumference, but 


have neither walls nor incloſures. The foil is fertile, 


and produces all the fruits found in warm climates. 


It is thought the cinnamon tree would grow here, 
were it properly cultivated. In the neighbourhood 
the Engliſh have built two, forts, the one called 
Philip's Tower, and the other Fort Royal. The 
Dutch have here alſo a fort called St. George El- 


mina, very commodiouſly fituated for the purpoſes of 
trade, and the convenience of the traders. The towa 


contains above 200 houſes, and ſeveral neat artifts, 
who work in metals, little inferiour to the beſt me- 
chanics in Europe. Here the Dutch. have ſeveral 
forts, and a very fine garden incloſed with high walls, 


and divided into beautiful alleys and parterres, by 


rows of orange, lemon, and cocoa trees. The Engliſh 
and Dutch have alſo forts in Commany or Commen- 
do, within a muſker ſhot of each other. Their vici- 


nity often produces quarrels. The indolence of the 


Saboeſe, notwitſtanding the advantages of a fertile ſoil, 
keeps them ſo poor, that their king would ſcarcely 
get credit to the extent of L. tro. Though Anta be 


mountainous and woody, yet it has many large fruit- 


ful vallies, producing rice, maize, ſugar, yams, pota- 
tatoes, &c. the ſoil along the river Boutry being ex- 
ceedingly fruitful. Here the Dutch have a fort, but 
it is neither ſtrong nor regular, and the Engliſh ano- 
ther much ſtronger. Axim is a fine rice country, and 
beſides, produces ananas, water melons, cocoas, ba- 
nanas, lemons, and various fruits, with vegetables of | 
all forts. It is populous, and alſo well ſtocked with 
cattle. Here the Dutch have a fort, which would 
be one of the moſt agreea ſettlements in Guinea, 
were it not for the inceſſant rains. The Pruſſians alſo 
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TOOTH COAST, : j preguable. TOY wTIPAY 


— | Comprebending Buaqua, Malogantes, and Ivory Coaft. ſpring of freſſa water, capable of fupplying 2 large 
- a= HL EX2 == gamiion, and of being fecured by the cannon of 2 
OI IE 84 1 St. Andrew fort. It is forpenfng that the Enropean adrenturers, 
7 JS 1 3 3 > as they have no fort in all this territory, have fo long 
Berbu X 4 $800 overlooked a place fo covenant for the purpoſe. 
Uzoo bt: $4 2 35 Lagos s 2 85 7 
Gomo 3 © | S wn * ws . 


| CRAIN COAST. 
| | This temitory hes next in courſe to the W. and 
Ar, Sail, Produce, Trade, ManufaSures, Ae. extends about 50 miles along the hure Its pro- 
All the countries here are fruitfu] in rice, peaſe, duttons are peaſe, beans, goards, oranges, lemons, 
beans, cocoa nuts, oranges, &c. and it is alſo faid | bananzs, and dates; and 2 nut, the Kcrncl of which 
that ſugar might be cultivated to advantage. Cot- | = dchcous, but diftmguiſkcd by ao name. But the 
ton and indigo grow ſpontaneouſly. Palm wine and | great wealth of the country confilts in the plenty of 
oil are very plentiful, as alſo a ſtrong wine extracted {| p<pper it produces, which brings 2 confaderable trade, 
from the fruit of another kind of palm. Elephants not only with the neighbouring nine, but with the 
are here very numerous, and they have alſo great Earoprans. This country alſo produces 2 ipecies of 
plenty of cattle, goats, and hogs. They have alſo | the cardamomum and puncnto, which rhe Dutch pur- 
f iſh in great variety and abundance ; but the moſt j chaſe in lange quantities. Here is alſo a confider- 
remarkable are, the ſeadevil, about 20 feet long, able trade in wory and flaves. Moit of the tame and 
and thick in proportion; the zingana, a voracious | wild annals found in the other parts of Guinea. are 
animal, with a flat head and a double row of ftrong | bere in abmadance. What readers trading here very 
teeth; and the ſeabull, having a ſquare body three | difficult is them Loguage, which ia quite unintelli- 
feet long and five feet in circumference. | zible to the Enropeans, and alſo to the neighbour- 
| The natives of Quaqua are rather above the com- ing nations, fo that there can be no interpreter. 
mon ftature, clean limbed, and well proportioned ; There are fome excellent mechamcs among them, 
and though, at firſt fight, their features are forbid- | particularly ſmuths, who perfectly underſtand the art 
ding, yet they 5 ts —— — SE eyed 2S-22 on ana | 
in Guinea. The trade carried on here confiſts of SIERRA LEONE. 
ivory, cotton cloth, gold, and ſlaves. The ivory ꝗ„ßj„ „ 
is eſteemed the beſt in the world. The commerce | cous bay, mto winch the river Sherbro diſembogurs 
of the country is free to all nations, but the Es- HH. It i nawigable for Hrge ſhips as far as Bag os, 
glim and Dutch have by far the greateſt ſhare of | 25 males wp the ver, and for lghters of 60 or 80 
it. This country is principally watered by the rive: | tans burthen, 200 miles farther; after which the chan- 
St. Andrew, which is joined by another river near nel becomes more contracted. Bat the navigation is | 
its mouth. The entrance is furrounded by lofty often obfrutted in the wet ſeaſons by tornadoes, on 
trees, fine meadows, and rich fields of great extent. | the approach of which, the veſſels muit be faſtencd 
— This place ſeems to have been intended by nature for with cables to the large trees on the banks. 
a fortreſs ; for, about 500 paces from the mouth of month of this river i an iſſand of the fame name, 
the river, a peninſula extends a great way into the tending S. E. and N W. along the cn. and forming 
fea, and is joined to the continent by an iſthmus, |= large bay between it and the continent. This iſland 
not exceeding fix fathoms in breadth. The whole | prodmces plenty of rice, maize, yams, potatoes, han- 
peninſula is a high level rock, and has a platform | ans, citrous, oranges, water melons, ananas, Indian | 
4800 feet in circumference, commanding all the acigh- | figs, and many other fruits and routs. Eine pearls 
bouring country. It is ſurrounded on all fides ; the | are allo found im oyficrs os the hore. but fiſhimg for 
rock is ſteep and inacceſſible on EF 
weft fides; the iſthmus may be fo eaſily defend- | fharks and alligators that ſwarm there. * ire are n 
ed, that a battery of five guns would render it im- | bers of deptants, and great plenty of wild fowl. 


* 


hege river, Sierra Leone or Metomba. Where it falls 
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On a ſmall iſland, called York Iſland, ee ng 


the Engliſh had a pretty ſtrong ſort, but they aban- 
doned it in 1727, and retired to another iſland 4 miles 
| farther welt, called Jamaica. | 


ISLANDS. 1 


rent Finds uf p. There ar alſo- many poifonous 


Beſides the Sherbro, there are ſeveral other leſſer 


| 204 Sonia, which ave fol ts the failors very cheap. 
| The moxntamous parts abound is wid beafts, parti- 


ſtreams, ſome of which, particularly the Junco, St. | culaily apes, whick ave very numerous, and ſume of 


Paul, the Galmas, and the Maguiba, are e navigable — ara: a 


for ſeveral miles up. 


Cape Monte is ſcen ſeveral . 
a peninſula ſtretching E. 8. E. and W. N. W.; 
| eg hoe anchorage in two fine bays on the 
| welt. A ſmall river called by the natives Waſh Kingo, 
falling into the bay, ſupplies the ſhipping with good 
water. Along the banks of this river, there runs a 
plain ſeveral leagues in extent, covered with villages, 
and all kinds of quadrupeds, and producing maize, 
rice, millet, roots, and moſt of the rich fruits of Aſia, 
Europe, and America. The palm wine is much 
' eſteemed; the air is moderate, and the water excellent. 
Excepting in the rainy ſeaſon, this country is a perfect 
paradiſe The Europeans who trade here, purchaſe | 
cotton cloth, mats, ivory, ſkins of lions, tygers, pan- 
thers, and other wild beaſts, and ſome ſlaves, which | 
the natives purchaſe of the king of Mundingo, hor 
they enſlave none among themſelves but criminals. — 
To the N. W. of Shlerbio, we meet with another 


into the ſea it is three leagues broad, but a few miles 
farther up, it is contracted to the breadth of one mile. 
It abounds with delicious fiſh, but greatly infeſted. 
with alligators. On its banks it is bordered with large 
trees, and has many little iſlands all covered with 
wood, particularly palm, from which the natives ex- 
tract large quantities of wine. | 

In the open plain country, the heat of the fun 
. would be intolerable, were not for the cooling breezes 
which ſpring up about noon. The conftant thunder 
and rain, and a ſtifling heat which prevails for four 
months in the year, produce ſuch a corrupted air, that 


in a few hours all animal food is reduced to a flate of | 


putrefaction, and the inhabitants are obliged to con- 
fine themſelves within doors, that they may avoid the 


peitilential infection of the atmoſphere. The torna- | 


does, too, are often frightful and aſtoniſhing, the moſt 
horrible darkneſs coming on at mid-day, and nature 
putting on a dreadful appearance ia a moment. The 
whole country, however, on each fide of the river, is 
excecdingly beautiful, and rich in rice, millet, lemons, 


wle offices. 


The natinrs ane not fo black nor fo hat: noled as 
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| ful crimes a mas can commit. They have alſo great 


quicknek of appuefienfion, and delicacy of ſemiment, 


nate. All mir caucs are tried by 2 jury ; but if one 
OE I ar ex ec been e 


| fo Hbidinans, a abndge their lives, and even to ema- 
| women allo arc ind tw equal them in this particular, 


though in ether nefgeiits, they are Eid to be gentle, 


himicH to one. Tn care af the male cluldren derolves 
| upon the faber, aud ut of the females on the ma- 
ther. Both bare, and am the coat, Som the moment 
a wife is din to be pregnant, the has no more 


The <deft for axberies all his father's ccd. The 
principal employment is ayricultare, for their trace 
AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


_ ISLAND OF Sr. HELENA. | 
This iſland hes wn 16 &. lat. and in & 30“ W. 
lon. It was dicowund by tie Purtrugueſe in 15c2, 
who left hogs, gots, am funny on it, and occ2tion»- 


oranges, bananas, citrons, nog Fadue figs, water 


ally touched at m im when nerurn foam India, fa, 
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melons, white proues, wild pears, cxifavia, and diffe- 5M 


authors 2s weng tunhulent im their temper. They are 


temperate, and homme. Polygamy, as in other ne- 
groe nations is eroumaged ; but whatever number of 


communcatzan with ker kuiband tall ſhe is delivered. 


4 * 0 * 
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water and freſh proviſions. The Engliſh Eaft India 
company took it in the year 1600, and kept poſſef- 


en till 2673, that the Dutch took it by ſurpriſe; . 


from whom the Engliſh retook it in leſs than 12 


months, wich 3 Dutch Eaſt India ſhips that lay in 


the road. The ifland is about 7 leagues in circuit, 
formed of one vaſt rock, reſembling a caftle in the 
midſt of the ocean. Its natural walls are ſo high, 
- that they cannot be ſcaled, nor is there any landing, 
bat at 2 {mall valley on the eaſt fide of it. It is de- 


fended by a battery of 40 or 50 guns, planted level | 


with the water; and, as rhe waves are perpetually 
Caflang againſt the ſhore, it is even difficult to land 
there. The only anchorage about the ifland is at 
Chapel Valley bay, and as the wind always blows 
from the ſouth-eaſt, if a ſhip ſhouid overſhoot the 
iland ever ſo little, ſhe cannot recover it again. The 
foil, notwithftanding of the barren appearance of the 
Hand, is near one foot and an half deep, producing 
not only grafs, but fruits, herbs, roots, and garden 


uff. It would alſo produce corn, were it not for 


the rats, which never ſuffer the ſeed to take root in 
the ground. 171 earciLEN 
WAYS grazing. 

Chapel Valley, the only town in the iſland con- 
fits of 40 or 50 houſes, built in the Engliſh taſte, to 
which the iſlanders reſort, when any ſhips appear, 


to ailift, ſhould they prove enemies, or to enter- 


tain the feamen, if they are friends. Here there is a 


garrifan where the governor refides. There are about 


200 families upon the iſland, moſt of them Engliſh, or 


of Eagliſht deſcent; and a few French refugees. In 


Chapel Valley the people appear with an air of free- 
dom not known in other governments, yet in no 
place in the world is more exact order and diſcipline 


oe ann 06 


ASCENSION ISLAND. 
This ifand lies in 80 S. lat. and 17 20 W. lon. 
It vs alſo diſcovered by the Portugueſe, and is about 


10 keagues in circumference. It has a convenient 


barbnur, but ſcarce any wood, fruit trees, plants, or 


herbage. It has, indeed, a few wild goats, very lean, | 


and feveral Kinds of birds, but none fit for the table. 
Here, however, is great plenty of turtle, with which 


the failors that put in here flay ſome days frequently 


to regale themſelves. There is a place called the 
Fot Office, where the ſailors leave letters ſhut up in 


obſerved, fo that univerſal quiet 2 | 


ISLANDS. 


a corked ble which Sei next comer breaks lewing 
another in its ſtead. 


| ISLAND OF Sr. MATTHEW. 
This iſland lies in 10 40“ S. lat. and 9? 12' W. Ion. 
It was alſo diſcovered by the Portugueſe, who plant - 
ed and kept poſſeſſion of it for ſome time; but they 
afterwards abandoned it, and it is now dciolate. It 
has nothing to . 
freſh water. 
ANABON ISLAND. 

This ifland lies in 20 S. lat. and 40 E. lon. 
It was alſo diſcovered by the Portugueſe, on ne 
year's day 1571, from which circumitance it has its 
name. It is mountainous, but abounds in rice, Indian 
corn, and the tropical fruits. It is alſo well ſtorcd 
in cattle, hogs, and poultry.. It is about 30 miles in 
circuit, and has a convenient road for ſhips. The 
Portugueſe : are {til the proprietors. | 


ISLAND OF bw THOMAS. 
This iſland lies in 57' S. lat. and 9 E. lon. It was 


} alſo diſcovered by the Portugueſe, is about 120 


miles in circuit, and is the moſt confiderable in the 
Gulf of Guinea, but the Europeans complain of its 
heat and moiſture. It is well ſupplied with wood and 
water, and in the middle of it there is a high moun- 
tain, whoſe ſummit is always hid in clouds. It pro- 
duces Indian corn, rice, fruit, fugar, and cinnamon. 
The capital, St. Thome, conſiſts of about 600 houſes, 
neatly built of wood, two ſtories high, with handſome 
balconies in the Portugueſe flile. In the monaſtery 
here, the friars and nuns are moſtly black. 


- PRINCE's ISLAND. 
This iſland lies in 1 3o' N. lat. and 10? E. lon, 


It is very fertile in fruit, rice, Indian corn, herbs, 
roots, ſugar, &c. and well ftored with hogs, goats, and 


cattle; bur it is greatly infeſted with a very fierce 
{ſpecies of . 


ISLAND OF FERNANDO PO. 
This is a much larger iſland, being about 30 miles 


by 20; lies in 3% 10“ N. lat. and 10? 30“ E. Ion. and 


its produce and inhabitants much the ſame with the 
others. At ſome of theſe iſlands the Portugueſe ge- 
nerally call in their paſſage from Brazil to Africa, 


and to and from the Eaſt Indies. 


wy _ 


— 


T ax Quabes, a few people under the protection of 


the emperor of Manow, inhabit the weftern banks of 


the Seſtos; and next to them, the powerful nation of 
Folgia, and the great empire of Manow. Both theſe 


| Kindoms are watered by the rivers Arvorada and Jun- 


co, but the mita of both are entirely unknown. 
The Folgians are dependant on the emperor of Ma- 


now, and the Quojans upon them. This powerful 


monarch extends his authority over all the neigh- 
bouring nations, who pay him an annual tribute, 
euer in their native produce, or European commo- 
dities ; notwithſtanding of which, each king enjoys 


an unbounded juriſdiction over his reſpective ſubjects, 


and makes laws, and declazes peace or war, as he ſees 
The kingdom of Lower Quoja comprehends all 


the country from Cape Maſurado to the river Sher- 
bro. Upper Quoja lies farther to the N. W. With 


reſpect to Galis, Gulavey, Hondo, and Carow, we 
only know that they form a chain behind the mari- 
time provinces from Quoja to Mitambo. Though 


the Quojans be dependant on the Folgians, they have 


Ho the potent kingdoms of Selm, Bolm, &c. Their 
councils are compoſed of the oldeſt, wiſeſt, and moſt 


experienced perſons in the nation, their government 
is mild, and the diftribution of juſtice ſimple and equi- 
The negroes of the interior countries, are ſaid to be 


temperate, gentle, and ſociable, in a far greater de 
gree than thoſe on the coaſt. They ſeldom make 


dar but in their own defence, they are united by the 
cloſeſt bonds of friendſhip, and are always ready to 
_ relieve and affift each other. They reckon human 


blood too precious to be ſpilt, and for that reaſon 
Erangle the flaves deſtined for ſacrifices. But human 


THE EMPIRE OF MANOW, AND ITS ENVIRONS... 


; | 3 ' 
ſacrifices are now in a great meaſure aboliſhed ; and 
where they are ſtil] retained, few _ to be page | 
of the tragical ſcene. | 
The languages ſpoken among them are dialects 
of the Quojan. Men of rank endeavour to ſpeak 
with elegance, and ſeem particularly fond of allego- 
ries, ſimilies, and parables. They believe in one ſu- 
preme being, whom they call Canno, and that the 
dead are converted into ſpirits, who are employed as 
guardians to their former friends. They alio believe 
there are magicians and ſorcerers, and of theſe they 
are dreadfully afraid. There are a number of ſuperſti- 
tious ceremonies equally obſerved by the negroes of 


| Manow, Folgia, Hondo, Seftos, Selm, and Bolm, in 
each of which, there is a ſociety eſtabliſhed, called 


Belli, which is properly a ſeminary for the education 
of youth, where they learn to dance, fight, fiſh, hunt, 
and chant a certain lewd hymn, called Bellidong. 


| Both males and females are circumciſed here. 


The emperor of Manow gives the title of Dandagh 
to the kings who hold of him, as they do alfo to their 
vaſſals; the conferring of which is attended with par- 
ticular ceremonies. The king who is to be inveſted 


with this title, proſtrates himſelf on the ground, when 


| 


his ſuperiour ſprinkles him with duſt, and then aſks him 
what title he would chuſe to bear? to which having 
| made anſwer, a herald proclaims it with a loud voice, 
the ſuperiour repeats it, and the ſpectators re-echo it 
with joyful acclamations. The new dandagh is then 
ordered to riſe, his ſuperiour inveſts him with a ſword. 
of ſtate, puts a quiver upon his left ſhoulder, and a 
bow in one hand and arrows in the other. Then the 
ceremony is concluded by the new dandagh's vaſſals, 
who all do him homage, and make him preſents of 
cloth, table, and kitchen furniture, 
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THE KINGDOM OF MUNDINGO, AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


, are many petty due bee the rĩvers | Broken Iſland on Se mend Gm dads diſtant 


Sierra Leone and Senegal, of which we know not even 
the names, travellers for the moſt part having con- 
fined their obſervations to the trade and navigation 
of the Gambia. The various nations that dwell on 
the banks of the Gambia, and extend to Cape Ver- 


ga, go under the general name of Mundingoes, and 
reſemble each other in complexion, features, lan- 


from each other. It is divided by many iſlands and 
ſand banks, and its broadeſt channel does not ex- 
cced 9 miles. A 4o gun ſhip may fail to Joar, 
which is 50 miles up the river, and where it is a mile 
broad; and at Baracconda, which is 450 miles farther, 
it ĩs navigable for ſhips of 150 tuns burthen. It can 
only be navigated with ſafety from December to 


guage, policy, and manners. This kingdom is of | June, for when the periodical rains ſet in, there is no 


vaſt extent, both along the coaſt, and in the interior 
countries on the banks of the Gambia, but its fron- 
tiers have never yet been explored by any European. 

The natives are ſaid to be of à jet black complexion, 

with flat noſes, and thick lips; but they are generally 
* briſk and lively, ſpending half their time in mufic 
and dancing, mirth; and ſocial gaicty. The people 
called Pholeys, live on both fides of the river, in 
tribes, or clans, and are well received by every ſtate 
where they chuſe to take up their refidence, being 
ſober, well diſpoſed, and an induſtrious people. They 
are alfo excellent huntſmen, and not only kill lions, 
tygers, &e. but alſo hunt elephants, on account 
of their teeth and fleſh, which laſt, they ſmoke, dry, 
and eat. 

The Jaloffs inhabit the north fide of the river, and 
extend a great way into the interior country. Their 
complexion is quite black, and their features generatly 
more agreeeable than the neighbouring tribes. They 
are ſaid to be of a warlike diſpoſition ; but withal, 


good natured, humane, generous, hoſpitable, mod: ft, 


and remarkably honeſt. I heir riches conſiſt in 
droves of cattle, dromedaries, goats, millet, and fruit. 
There are ſeveral] kingdoms, of which theſe people 
are the ſubjects, and all their 3 have an abſo- 
lute authority. 

The river Gambia, empties itſelf into the ocean 
between Cape St. Mary on the ſouth, and Bird or 


failing againſt the current. The river is enriched with 
a multitude of beautiful iſlands, which are covered 
with wood and animals, and are fo far from inter- 
rupting the navigation, that they rather promote it, 
by cb the river into 2a narrower channel. — 
Upon this river, the Portugueſe erected forts and 
factories early, the veſtiges of which are ftill to be 
ſeen. When the Portugueſe abandoned this country, 
the Engliſh fucceeded them, and ſeized a number of 
their advantageous posts. They built a fort on 
a ſmall ind, d:ftant 6 mules from the mouth of the 
en, , was fall demeliied by the French, and 
They acat excited 2 fort en the river Cabata, which 
falls into the Gambia, almoſt oppofite James's Iſland, 
net for any conſiderable trade they were to carry on 
there, but tofuraiſh another fort they had in view with 
provifions, viz. James's fort, ſituated on a ſmall iſland 
of the fame name, which the Engliſh bold from the 
Ling of Bana, by a perpetual tenure, for payment of 
a fmail annual tribute. The whole iſland is only 
three Hurths of a mile in circumference, aud the fort 


| is defended by 45 pieces of cannon. Within the walls 


of the fort, there are a number of very commodious 
apartments for the governor, principal merchants, 
factors, vr ters. and military officers ; the lower apart- 
ments being employed as magazines and ſtorc houſes. 
The foidicrs, artiſiceræ, ſcrvants, and faves of the fort 
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ure lodged in bernoks without the walks, which being | 


built of ſtone and lime, are as 235 and convenient 
as the fort itſelf. 

The next Engliſh factory is at b Viatin, upon a 
river of the ſame name, which joins the Gambia a- 
bout 6 miles above St. James's fort. The principal 
purchaſes made by this Cas conkiſt i in hides, 1 * 
and wax. = 

Eight miles farther up the river, there is another 
| Engliſh factory called Jerija, the principal trade of 
which is wax, the country affording great plenty. 
On the ſouth ſide of the Gambia, they have another 
factory at Tankeoval; and ſtill farther up the river, 
the factory of Joar, which has a very flouriſhing trade. 
Still higher, we find the factories of Samy Vamyaken- 
da, and Fatadenda, which laſt is diſtant, at leaſt 480 
miles from the ſea. Here the Gambia, with its beau- 
tiful windings, forms a moſt agreeable proſpect, only 
equalled by the verdure of the trees, and the fertility 
of the adjacent country at Cantor, ſeveral provinces 
of which are ſurrounded by the a curvatures 
of this river. 

The articles of trade along the river, -are gold, 
flaves, ivory, and wax; for the gum trade is only in 
its infancy. The ſlaves purchaſed here aunually, con- 
fiſting of priſoners of war, perſons ſtolen from neigh- 
bouring countries, the children of ſuch as were born 
in ſlavery, and criminals, may amount to 2000. 
Large quantities of ivory are ſometimes brought 


to the factories at Mundingo, procured either by | 


hunting the elephapts, or gathering the teeth of thoſe 
that had died a natural death. Bees wax is anv- 
ther article, of which vaſt quantities are produced in 
all the kingdoms along the Gambia. 

Tue flave trade is productive of continual wars a- 
mong the petty ſtates along the neighbourhood of 
the Gambia. Their armies ſeldom exceed 500 on 
each fide, and as the making priſoners is the great 
Point in view, their battles, or rather ſkirmiſhes, are 
never very bloody. In the purchaſe of ſlaves, a part 


of the price is always paid in brandy, of which the 


natives are exceedingly fond. 

In points of honour, eſpecially i in * 8 
birth and anceſtry, theſe people are extremely jealous. 
This jealouſy is often productive of quarrels, which 


ſometimes are not even decided by the event of a ſingle 


combat between the parties, but involve the whole 
nation in a civil war, each of the combatants having 


their friends to ren their ** 
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The inhabitants of the interior parts of the country 
were formerly repreſented as thieves and ſharpers, 
even in triffles; but ſince they have had communica- 
tion with ſtrangers, they have loſt much of this cha- 
racter, having been taught by neceſſity, that the 
greateſt delicacy i is requiſite in points that reſpect 
their credit. 

Every thing relating to domeſtic economy is the 
ere. of the women, and the cultivation of the 

ce, neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the family, be- 
hid to the men, who ſpend the remainder of their 
time in idleneſs. If any thing remain, after main- 
taining the family, the women may diſpoſe of it, but 
muſt be accountable for the proceeds to their huſbands. 
The ſame regulations take place with rgſpect to their 
poultry, of which they breed great quantities, becauſe 
they are their principal article of ſubſiſtence, and no 
inconſiderable branch of buſineſs. | 

Many of the Mundingoes take a pride i in 3 
a crowd of ſlaves, as the Highland chieftans uſed to 
keep about them, a ſet of their idle relations; and to 
theſe they behave with ſo much humanity and kind- 
neſs, that they may be caſily miſtaken for near rela- 
tions. The female flaves wear necklaces, bracelets, 
and other ornaments of diſtinction, and the male 
ſlaves can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from their maſters, | 
| Moft of theſe flaves are born in their maſters fami- 
lies, and ſcem to be as natural to them as ** own 
children. ä 

At Butto, it is faid, cheve 4 is a whole fl; con- 
fiſting of at leaſt 200, who are treated with all man- 
ner of kindneſs. 

In moſt other parts of Africa, the maſter has a 
right to ſell his flaves, but this is conſidered as cri- 
minal in Mundingo. For if any of them were diſ- 
poſed of againft their will, and without the conſent 
of their fellow ſſaves, they would all abandon fo un- 
natural a maſter, and feek a ſettlement in another 
kingdom. For, though they could all leave him with 
impunity and retire nere they might think proper, 
yet they reekon it dithonourable to enter into the ſer- 
vice of another maſter in the fame country. 

Theſe people ace alſo repreſented as being courte- 
ous and affable to itrangers, preſs them to enter their 
huts, cutertain them in the beſt manner they can, 
and bring their wires and daughters to ſalute them. 


Their ſalutations with one another, is, among the men, 


by ſhaking hands ; but if a man falutes a woman, he 


runs his bole cloſe to her, and falls back twice. 


— 


* 
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'T a£22 countries lie along the banks of che river 


Senegal. This river riſes in the eaſtern parts of Afri- 


ca, as it is ſuppoſed, near the head of the Nile, but not 


from the ſame lake. Only about 2400 miles of its | 


courſe, from its mouth to the lake Benin, have been 


| as yet diſcovered. This river, as well as the Gambia 


And Sierra Leone, like the Nile, overflow their banks 
much about the fame time. Near its mouth it is ex 
tremely rapid, the water there being confined to a 
in breadth, and beſides, choak- 
al op by a bar, which renders the paſſage difficult 
and dangerous, both on account of the violence of 
the waves, and ſhallowneſs of the water, occaſioned 


by the ſhifting of the bar after floods and heavy rains. 
The moſt proper time for croſſiug the bar is from 
March to September, when the winds are variable, 
and the bar fixed till the next rainy ſeaſon. The 
danger of the bar once ſurmounted, the river then 
_ glides fmoath and gently, 4 fathoms deep. About a 


kague higher, the ſouth fide is covered with beau- 
tiful verdure, and lofty trees in perpetual bloom; fre- 
quented by innumerable feathered ſongſters of the 
beighteſt colours; and ſquirrels, monkies, &c. play- 
ing a thouſand anticks; all which, together, render 


the paſſage up the Senegal extremely delightful. 


The elephants, lions, &c. though numerous here, are 


leſs terrible than in other parts of Africa, as they very 
rarely attack any perſon, unleſs provoked. 


In the river are many beautiful iſlands, on one of 


which, ſtands Fort Louis, which the French took 
from the Dutch ia 1678, and the Engliſh from 


them in 1758. But the French having recovered it 
during the laſt war, were left in the poſſeſſion of it 
by the peace 1783. The iſland itſelf is dry, ſandy, 
and barret, and deſtitute of water during one-half of 
the year; but the fort is ſtrong both by art and na- 
ture, and is well ſupplicd with cannon and ſmall arms. 


The principal article of commerce is gum arabic, for 
which, among painters, dyers, and weavers, there is a 


conftant demand. 

Of the kingdoms in the vicinity of the 23 
the foliowing are the principal, Guber, Zanfara, Ca- 
no, Caſſina, Zegzeg, Gangara, Bito, Timian, Dauma, 


Biafar, Gago, Melli, &c. Some of theſe have large 


% *. 
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{towns and villages, 5 


ber of huts ſet down as chance directs them, without 
order or regularity. In theſe alſo are feveral mates 
that deal in grazing and agriculture, with fark ner 
ſaries as they want, and get from them then eomnry 
produce in exchange. The negroes are faid to make 


helping themſelves always with the right hand, thei 


live upon a plain and fimple diet, chicty cn pf 
of rice, roots, and fruit. Their ordinary drank is wa- 
ter, but ſuch as can afford it uſe palm we, and a 
kind of beer called Ballo. They are all inden foams 


purchaſed from the Europeans, none but perſons af 


| ſuperiour rank can procure them, ſo as to drank them 


to excels. Nothing can exceed the temperance and 
ſimplicity of the women, for they very lden tai: 


or ballo, plentifully diluted. 
The religion is that of Mahomet, blended with many 


unity of the Godhead, in the miffion of Mahamct, 


Biram, circumcifion, and a few other ceremantzs. 
They have neither temples nor moſqdes, but Abi 
to perform their devotions in the open air, under the 
ſhade of a large tree. They are generally very ug- 
norant and ſuperſtitious. They believe that the c- 


cat, putting her paw between the moon and the cart, 
and upon theſe occafions they dance and fing in ho- 
nour of Mahomet. Before they undertake auy ca- 


have their lucky and unlucky days, which they bers: 
with great preciſion. They have charms, and incantz- 
tions. They have alſo Marbuts, who, like the Jefurs, 
ſet up ſchools and ſeminaries of learning wherever 
they go, and theſe are generally well frequented. 
The French have a ſettlement: on the ifland Ger, 


| between the Gambia and Senegal, in lat. 14* 30 N. 


+ 
4 


) 


only two meals a- day, one at noon, and the ather in 
the evening. At table they have very little n , 


fingers ſerving them for knives, forks, Xr. They 
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of brandy and other ſpirits, but as theſe can cally be 


any thing ſtronger than water, — — | 


Pagan ſuperſtitions. Their faith entirely confifts an the | 
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the obſervance of the faſt of Ramadan, the feat at 


clipfes of the moon are occaſioned by an enormous | 


| pedition, they facrifice a pullet, and regulate then . 
ſelves by the judgment paſſed on its entrails. "They 
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_ CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS, 
Lying between 13% and 19 N. Lat. | 
| Lat. N. | Lon W.| Rivers. 
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Air, Sail, Produce, Trade, Manufafures, fc. 
Bravo contains 14 miles by 12, and conſiſts of very 
high nd, the mountains rifing in the form of pyra- 
mids.. Ir 1s inhabited by Portugueſe, and produces 


furniſhes abundance of fiſh. 

Furgo contains 18 miles by Sar 
from 2 volcano in it which frequently emits flames, | 
fulphur, and aſhes; and produces pompions, water me- 
lons, fiſhoons, and maize in abundance ; and in the gar - 
dens guavas, oranges, and limes. There are alſo ſome 
cad vineyards: It was firſt inhabited by the Portu- 
hogs. The goats run wild in the mountains, and be- 
lung to the crown. The inhabitants proſeſs the po- 
piſh religion, but mix it with Pagan ceremonies. 

St. Pgo contains 39 miles by 215 is of a triangular 
form, and though rocky and mountainous, the vallies 
produce plenty of Indian corn, oranges, lemons, pine 
capital of the iſland is Ribeira Grande, and it has, be- 


fides,, four ather towns, viz. St. Jago, St. Domingo, 


The white inhabitants are in proportion to the black 
a 3 tw 40, and pay no tax to the crown. The animals 
ae beeves, horſes, aſſes, mules, deer, goats, bogs, ci- 
vet cats, monkeys, &c. 


. Mayo contains 17 miles in circuit, and received its 


mme from the month in which it was diſcovered. 
The foil is in general barren, and water ſcarce, but it 
ſeals plenty of cows, gnat, and a:ics, and produces 


fame corn, yams, potatoes, and plantains. The ſea | 


abounds with wild fow!, fab, and turtle; and there is | 
| | 5 


CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS. 


| A water melons, 


5 more cotton than the 1 int, amounting abe 


| 200, can uſe. 


Bona Villa contains 20 miles by 12. The lands are 
low and produce large quantities of indigo, and more 
cotton tian all the reſt of the Cape de Verd iſlands 
| together ; but the inhabitants are ſo lazy, that they 
will neither gather nor manufacture more than their 


immediate neceflities require. From their frequent 


intercourſe with the Britiſh, moſt of the inhabitants 
 fpeak Engliſh. | 
Sal contains 42 miles in circuit, and had its'name 
from the quantities of ſalt which the overflowing of 
the ſea naturally produces here, the land being very 
low. It abounded formerly with black goats, 
and aſſes, but want of water cauſed it to be deſerted. 
About the iſland there is plenty of land 4 the 
ſea abounds with delicious fiſh. $922 | 
St. Nicolas contains 75 miles by 30, is oa 
ful in maize, and produces the beſt fiſhoons of any 
in the cluſter; with oranges, lemons, plantains, bana- 
nas, pompions, muſk and water melons, ſome ſugar 
cafes, and grapes. There is alſo the dragon tret, 
from which, thedrug called Gum Dragon is extracted. 
The beft cloths and cotton quilts are made here, and 


— 


neatly for the Guinea and Brazil markets, tan cows 
and goats hides, and make tolerable ſhoes. The ca- 
pital, of the ſame name, is a compact populous town, 
and the people ſpeak the beſt Portugueſe, and are 
the exacteſt Roman catholics in all theſe iſlands. 
St. Vincent contains 25 miles by 10, and has an 


where ;ſhips may wood and, water. The iſland a- 
bounds with ſaltpetre, and it is ſaid there are more 
ſh and turtle * about it than about any 2 
in the cluſter. | 

St. Antonio contains 30 miles 0 14, and is full 
of high mountains, whence proceed ſtreams of exctl- 
leat water, which render the vallies very fruitful. In- 
digo is cultivated here, and large plantations of cotron. 
It contains about 2500 inhabitants, who are lad to 
be induſtrious, honeſt, and humane. 

St. John's is very high and rocky, but abounds 
with ſaltpetre, found on the ſides of caves, like a huar 
froſt, and in ſome hollow rocks, like icicles an inch in 
diameter. It has likewiſe plenty of fruit, fowls, and 
goats. 

The rd governor preſides over r all theſe 


1 


iſlands as the only judge and magiſtrate. 


alſo cotton ſtockings. They make up clothes very 


excellent bay on the N. W. ſide, called Porta Garne 


| Exrexvixc from 152 to 25 30 N. lat. and from 8* 
W. to 28 E. lon.; being bounded by the Atlantic, 
W.; the deſerts of Barca and Nai, E; pes 
Senegal, S.; and Bilcdulgerid, N. SALAS 
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a trade, and ma- 
nufactures cannot be expected, is divided by geogra- 
pPhers eee re leer N . 
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and contains the deſerts of Am and Tazacik, the | 


laſt of which produces a prodigrous quantity of rock 
ſalt, which is conveyed into all the adjacent countrics. 
Travelling here muſt be fatiguing and dangerous to 
the laſt degree, where not a drop of freſh water is to 
be ſeen for 30 leagues together, no proviſions of any 
kind, nor even a pile of graſs for the beaſts of burthen ; 
no canopy but that of braven, nor any dung to d- 
rect their courſe, but the flight of certain birds, whack 


go and return at ſlated puriads. Add to this, the] 
traveller muſt conſtantly be on his guard, that he may} 


not be ſurpriſcd by koas, tygers, wolves, and other fa- 
vage animals that range in herds round theſe deſerts. 
producing corn, rice, millet, and a variety of fruits. 
Beſides camels and common caitle, there is 2 Lind of 
ſheep about the fize of an aſs, fo firong that it can 
eaſily carry a man for feveral miles, and fo tractable, 
that it never refuſes a burthen. Its wool is ſhort, bt 
_ exceeding fine. | | 
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I if poſlible, fall more dry and barren, infornch 
that it is well if only one- half of the caravans that paſs 
through it, ever return, as they die of thirſt, hunger, 
or fatigue, or are overwhelmed at once by whahwmds 


2” 2 


the proviace, for it is inhabited by a fierce and war. 
Eke people, Wan — 


of Barry. 


&.:& R 6 A 

Is faid to be more tolerable than either of the two 
former, as it has many wells of freſh water, dug deep 
in the ground, and the fand produces graſs and other 
vegetables. The climate is ſaid to be very healthy, 
aud —_— hee, with 

1 E * P T . 

L caſt of Targa, and faid to be no leſs danger - 
cus and hoſpitable than any of the former, yet ca. 
ravans pais through it to Nigritia, from Conſtantina 
and other Barbary towns, though equally in danger 
of pæriſhing by want, fatigue, the whirlwinds of ſand, 
and of being robbed and murdered by the natives. 
Suck i their love aria opts: tag encounter all 


1.0 Aridi: DA . 
Extends from 169 to 220 E. lan. . N 
who dell in tents, live by the plunder of merchants 
aud paſſcugers. It has no towns; except, near the 
mountains which divide this province from Tripoli, 
there i one called Kala, in 2 24 N. lat. and 19? 
35 E. loa. where ſome confiderable fairs are kept, fre - 


quented by merchants from every part of Zaara and the 


— 3 POEMS barren. 
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- Extends from 12® to 22% E. lon. and from 17? to 
21” N. lit. Towards the north, it is barren, but the 
greater part is watered by fprings and rivers, falling 
with a terrible noiſe from the mountains, and fertili- 
zing the country, which produces corn, graſs, and 
fraits. The caftern and weftern frontiers are inhabit- 
ell by a people, who enjoy exery thing in common, 


and others. 
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no loch thing as diſtinction of property "9 known | 
among them. Theſe frontiers are divided into moun- 
tains and vallies, covered with flocks of cattle, and 
fields of rice and millet. Many of the mountains are 
clothed with timber, fruit trees, and cotton. Towards 


the ſouth there are towns and regular formed focie- 
ties, where the people are ſaid to be trafiable, polite, j 


and hoſpitable, having traders and artificers of many 


nations and complexions. The capital where the mo- 


narch reſides, gave name to the province, and is ſeat- 


ed in lat. 19% and lon. 200 10“ upon the river Gazelle. 


1 


. 


| Extends from 125 to 220 N. lat. and from rg? to 
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289 E. lon. It is mefly mountainous, and the na- 
tires rude and roar. They fed large herds of 
ſmall and great cattle, which are their principal wealth. 
| There is only one tours is the whole province called 
— which flaudks on z lake of the ſame name, in 
Lat. 25 40 N and hon. 20% 30 E. 

The natives of this large diſtrict are in general 
Rout and healthy, owing, ns doubt, to their tempe- 
rance and 2cive manner of life. They are rather 
tawny than black, and ſcem to be of Mooriſh or A- 
rabian extrafhom. Some of them read Arabic, and 
have ſome i of aflrazomy, poetry, and muſic. 


mfr which will far out- 
run a orf. 
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Exrzups from 28 30. to 329 go' N. lat.; and 
from 5 30“ to 110 50 E. lon.; being divided from 


Tripoli by a ridge of lofty mountains. 


The whole of this country is mountainous, . 


and barren, producing little elſe than dates, which | 


grow there in ſuch plenty, that half the country 


ſeems to be covered with trees bearing that fruit. 
The climate is hot and unhealthy, and the people || 
lean and ſwarthy, their ſkins being ſhrivelled, and 


their eyes inflamed, owing to the reflection of the 


fun beams from the wh e hard ſoil, and the ſhowers 


of duſt and ſand, which are ſometimes driven with 


ſuch violence, as to bury men and cattle under heaps 
of it. Their living in a great meaſure upon dates 
often creates an inveterate ſcurvy, by which many of 


them become toothleſs, and a nuiſance to themſelves 


Tous, and healthy, and frequently live without fick- 
neſs to a very old age. The plague, which makes 


ſuch havock in Barbary, is not known in Biledulge- 


rid, notwithſtanding the intercourſe of the people: 
They are likewiſe unacquainted with the mailers, 


lo fatal in other hot countries. 


The natives are a mixture of old Africans * A- 
rabs, and are ſaid to be a ſavage, treacherous, and 


_ thieviſh banditti. The Africans live in villages, but 


the Arabs in tents, ranging from place to place, in 


} queſt of food 2nd plunder. They Bee upon the fleſn 
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of oſtrichen, camels, and goats, and drink either the 
| brock as whack it = boded, or cancls milk, for they 
quious. They have lune learning; but they have 
in fuck brazches 2s arc molt in repute, and are raiſ- 
ed from thence to the dignities of judges or prieſta, 
according to their genins, and proficiency in their 
ſtudies. Many of them fhew an early genius for 
poetry, whack, confiderag their rudeneſs, they ſome- 
ſublumzty. 


In other reſpects they are ſound, vigo-] The caputal, Te tands on the NE "a .of 


Tums, in 32 28 NE. and 10” 26” E. lon. and 
wah wor bk wall, r which er Bill a6 
be feen = But it was plundered and deftroyed by the 
in revenge of the refitance made by the inhabitants; 
ſo that the buikdmgs now confiit only of low and 
mean huts. It is churfly remarkable for the fairs held 
in it, to winch the merchants of the furrounding 
countrics reſurt- 


Tars kingdom lies to the ſouth of Zuenziga, on 
both fides the Niger, but is very little known, fo 
that its limits cannot be well aſcertained. It takes 
its name from Tombuto, its capital, ſeated in lat. 
14 52” N. and lon. 20 20“ E. The royal palace 
here is built of ſtone and lime, after a plan drawn 
and executed by an excellent archite& of Granada, 
driven hither after the expulſion of the Moors from 
Spain. Of the ſame materials there is a moſque, 
and ſeveral other ſtructures. Mechanics meet with. 
great encouragement here ; and, in particular, wea- 
ving of cotton is greatly followed. European cloths 
are brought hither alſo from Barbary and Guinea, 
and ſold at the fairs held here. The country is well 


watered with natural fprings, and, where theſe are 


wanting, canals are drawn from the Niger. It pro- 
duces abundance of grain and fruit, and its paſtures 
feed large herds of cattle; ſo that it enjoys every 
neceſſary of life, ſalt only excepted, which muſt be 
brought from Taguza, diftant at leaſt 500 miles. 


The king is faid to have in his poſſeſſion a prodigious 


quantity of gold plate, and the whole court eat out 
| of gold veſſels: Among the great, any other metal 
is ſeldom uſed. The merchants are ſo rich, that they 
even obtain the princeſſes in marriage. The govern- 
ment is deſpotic, and the moſt ſervile obedience paid 
to the king, who is never approached but on the 
knee. Some of the princes have been at confider- 
able pains to promote and encourage learning, but 
its progreſs has been very flow. Towards the ſouth 
there is another city „called N which is large 
and populous. 
When the king travels, he rides on the back of 
a camel, richly capariſoned. all the furniture ſhining 
with burniſhed gold ; a horſe, in the mean time, is 
led by one of his great officers after him. When he 
heads his army in time of war, he is alſo mounted 
on a camel, but all the ſoldiers are on horſeback. 
His retinue and guards generally conſiſt of 3000 


korſemen, armed with poiſoned arrows and darts, 


KINGDOM OF TOMBU TO. 


1 


beßdes 2 number of foot folGers, with fhickls 2 


ſwords. He frequently collects in perſon the tribute 
payable by thoſe princes who do him homage ; and 
frequent ſkirmiſhes paſs between his guards and the 
troops of theſe vaſſals, who uowillingly give this tef- 


timony of their ſervitude. No fine horſes are bred 


| in the country, and therefore the king mounts kis 


cavalry upon Arabian horſcs, at 2 great expence. 


However, the court and the merchants ride upon 


horſes bred in the country, which are hardy enough, 


though leſs- beautiful than the other. When the 
king is informed of the arrival of a merchant with 


2 drove of horſes, he inftantly orders a number of 


them to be brought before him, for which be does 


not ſcruple a price, being anzices to have * 
handiomely mounted. 


This prince hates the Jews ſo mach, that none of 
them dare enter the city, and a heavy penalty is Lud 
upon all the merchants who trade with them. If his 


taſte for literature may be eſtimated from the number 
of doors, judges, and pricſts, which ke retains at 


a great expence in his capital, t muſt be very great, 


for he furniſhes them with every convenience for 


ſtudy. Learning, however, has made no great pro- 


greſs among the people, though it muſt be allowed 


they are mild and gentle in their diſpofition, frugzl 


in their economy, induſtrious in the diſcharge of 
their reſpective employments, and cheerful in the 
hours of relaxation, 8 to finging, 
dancing, and fcftivity, _ 

The Tombuton gentry think it the higheft mark 


of pomp and pageantry, to keep a great number f 


ſlaves, whoſe careleſneſs often produces great cala- 
mities, eſpecially with reſpect to fire ; for the hou- 
ſes being built of combuſliblc maternats, carch fr 


| upon the moſt trivial occaſions. 


At Cabra, the ſecond town in the kingdom, his 
Tombuton majeſty appoints a judge to decide in all 
diſputes; but the prople have the liberty of appeal- 
ing from his decifion to the throne, in caſc either 
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CANARY 


kere, owing, as is ſuppoſed, to their heterogeneous 
manner of feeding, their meals being compoſed of a 


mixture of | fleſh, fiſh, milk, butter, oil, and wine. 


Their currency, for things of ſmall value, is little 


picces of gold, and a kind of ſhells, 400 of which 
paſs for a dollar. 


CANARY ISLANDS, 
n 30 N. Lat. and 12” and 18 W. Lon. 


CNET 


Names. [ | Teras. J at. N. 1 Lon. W. 
Lancerota Cayas | „„ 
ny | Harſa F 

Fuerteventura Oliva | 25 #« 1 x3 $9 
5 | La Villa 28 xo 13 4 
7 Tunche - | 28 1013 55 

— + | Cividad de Palmas | 28 4, 50 
I Maſpaloſin 27 as | 216 20 

| Ganda „ 
Teneriff Laguna "235 "36 | 26 2 
| Santa Cruz 28 3x | 2& 26 
| Realeo > OE £2 8 : 

I LaRambla V 

I Oratava | 28 33 | 16 52 

Gomera Via de Palmas | 23 of 17 10 
Pubs *_, — Santa Cruz | 28 46 | 16 48 
3 | Paima | 23 ao |} 16 50 

Ferro | - | 127 48 117 26 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa&nres, &c. 
The iſland of Lancerota contains 15 miles by 10. 
The land is very high, and may be ſeen at a con- 
fderable diftance. On approaching it, it appears 
black, rocky, and barren. Its principal port, cal- 
Ed Porto de Naos, is on the S. E. fide, where any 
veſſel that does not draw above 18 feet water may | 


enter at full tide, and lie ſecure from all winds and 


weather. As this is the only convenient place in 


the whole cluſter for cleaning and repairing veſſels, 


t is much frequented for that purpoſe by all that 


trade to theſe iſlands. At the welt end of the bar- | 


hour, there is. a caſtle and ſome caanon ; and there 
are magazines, in which they depoſite corn for expor- 
tation. The towns are ſmall, none of them con 


taining above 1000 inhabitants. On the north fide 


s the uniahabitcd iſland of Gracioſa, containing only 
three miles by two. It is barren, and has no freſh 
water. wy ; 

Fuerteventura contains 80 miles by 15, and is 
compoſed of two penĩnſulas, being almoſt cut in two 
by the ſea. Towards the ſouth it is mountainous 


party be Jilaticfied. Wei diſeaſes are faid to tage | 
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ES: inkublted ; bes 
the north part, though it is alſo hilly, is fertile and 
populous. It has f.reral bays and harbours, and the 
three ſmall towns mentioncd in the table. The 
northern penĩinſula is fo populous, that it ſeems to be- 

. . U E 
one continued villagr. In the firaizht betwern this 
illand and Laacrrota, bes the defert iſland of Lobo, 
about a league ia circuit. The air of both theſe 
:ands is D and the foi? productive i in wheat, 


wine wade from them is only i 
Many of the hills appear to have been volcanccs: 
One of them in Lancerota broke out about 80 years 


- | ago, and threw out huge ftones and æ vaſt quantity 


of aſhes. The feacoaſl of theſe iſlands yields plenty 
of excellent filk ; but the bite of the picudo, or ſea 


very good cating. It is obſcrrable, that the natives 
Nr 
make than thoſe of the other iſlands, and are ſprung 
| from a mixture of the ancient inhabitants with the 
| Normans, aud other Europeans, by whom they were 
ſubdued. : 

The Hood of Canute i a05. e Þ dra 
rence. It gives the title of Canary to the whole 
cluſter, and is juitly admired for the debghtful tem- 
| perature of the air, its plenty of good water, tices, 
herbs, and delicious fruits. The inland pert, towards 
the center of the iſland is filed with lofty mountains, 
which riſe ſo far above the clouds as to flop the cur- 
rent of the N. E wind, which generally blows here. 
At the north-caft end, there is a {mall 
joined to the main wand fy av Midi Tis eee iS 
length and a quarter of a mile in breadth. On each 
fide of the iflhmus there is a bay, which on the north 
fide is expoſed to the fwcll of the ſea. That on the 
other fide is called Porto de Luz, and is a goo? 
road for ſhips of any burthen, with all winds except 
the S. E. whack very ſeldom blows fo bard as to en- 
danger ſhips. Almoit cvery thing planted in this 
land thrives The prne, palm, wild olive, laurcl, 
poplar, dragon tree, lenanucſſa, the aloe ſhrub, In- 
dian fig, and tubayba. grow ſpontzucauſly. Among 
the fruits are the orange, lemon, citron, lime, pome- 


granate, walom, cheinut, apple, pear, peach, apri- 


cot, cherry, plum, mu'berry, fig, banana, date, and, 
in ſhort, all the European aad American fruits, 
except the anana. There is alſo wheat, barley, 
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world Nr ave cus, Glas, and ater ca; ther month. There d-> mole in the mille of 6. 


try of every Em. The capital, Palmas, cxpunts aw- 
nually to England, in time of peace, 10,.coo papes 
Canary wine, bifides what it frads to the Spanaiſe 
Welt Inches, for winch they remit fugar in nn. 
. w 
in the colon, = 
| leagues from Palmas is the aa Wat 
ptr we eee compre r- ee 
ing of the Canary binde, forums a moff deligihtful c- 


cients, of the Fonmtmnate Iſſands. 
It Hes about 12 kagus from Canaria, in the drr 
tion of N. W. fr is almot an equilateral toangle, 


each hide brug abunt 36 miles. In the center of | 


_ the inland ande the fanous Peak of Teneniff, cal 
led Teyde by the nates, which has been feem an fra 
at the diſtance af 120 miles, im coming towands it ; 
and in failing from it, at the diitance of 150, i fem 
reſembling a thus blue vagour, very little darker than 
fiderably aboz the cini; but, zacconding tw Dr. 
Haller, * = any two mics and! a quarter in bright, 
though Mr. Clas, who went tic its top, alma, that 
The top of the Prak a about 140 by 110 yanks, 
hollow like a bell, with the mouth apwands, an ao 
yards in depth, emmy fnoke and freams of n 
in many places; and the canth is every hene fo bet, 
that no body can ffn im the Gmc place for awy 
time. Brin of all colwars = found ken The 
below have the appearance af the eccan, and, where 
F 
vineyards, and kf; con n Irin xc frrmng 
and good, and mme wery mack i bot clans. 
Santa Cruz as the moi frequentzd) port in all the 
Canaries, and the befft num for flaps in bern the 
muddle of the wen, aud 2 cala about a mile fn 


town, Which has been built at a vaſt expence, for 
thr convemence of landing. The town is large and 
populous, where the governor-general of the iſland, 
comitanely reſort, on account of its being the center 
af trade. On the north-weſt fide of the ifland i; 
the bay of Adexi, where large ſhips may anchor. 


{ Befimd# Laguna there is a lake of the fame name, 


abont half a league in circumference. There is little 
butnets tranſacted at Laguna, being chieffy inbz- 


| bred by the gentry of the iſland. officers of juſtice, 


and orters who have little to do. 
The produce of the iſland of Gomera is much the 


| fame as that of the two preceding, having every ne- 
| ceffary within itſelf; 
cert ; and 2 penm im thek enchanting fuhr c - 


cnuragement for the exertion of their induſtry, the 
natives might manufacture a ſufficient quantity of 
wool and raw ſilk for their own clothing. The was 
ere is of à mean quality, till it be kept for tus 
Fears, when lome of it excels the beſt Madeira, both 
im tate and ffavour. 

The iffand of Palma is 75 miles in circumference. 
The land is as high as that of Teneriff. On tac 
ul part of the iſland there is a high ard fya- 
cnous mountain, whoſe fummit is hollow like that 
of the Peak, Ent much larger, being two leagucs in 
fpring feveral rivulets, which, uniting at the bott =, 
awe im ane ffream, and at ſome little diſtance from 
frem is unwholcfome, it being mixed with ſome ut 
2 pernicious quality in the hollow of the mountain: 
Bur there are two rivulets of good water, that ſpring 
as the outfide declivity, which, excepting rain wa- 
ter, that is always preſerved, is all they have on the 
nm. The effects of volcanoes are to be feca in 
almoit every part of it; for the channels where the 
eg eee e ee eee 
pot is Santa Crux. | 2 

Ds ets fs hen. 
It rifes ſteep and craggy on all fides, for about a 
lagur from the fea, but afterwards becomes pretty 
pla and level, abounding in many kinds of trees 
and ftirubs, and producing better graſs, herbs, and 
flowers, tham any of the other iſlands, whence bees 
tune and multiply in a very extraordinary manner, 
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taken poſſeſſon of by the Partngueie in 431, when 


MADEIRA ISLANDS. 


ſprings in the ind, and = town wank. — 


Envoy cor of df Hlwik, cany team, — 
family, has its tur fame. The natwes have 2 ge- 


vius for poctry, and compalic verſes of different mea- | 
ſures, which they fet to mfr; and fome of their | i 


picces would be greatly elteemed uw any country | 
where 2 taſte for poetry prevails ——Theſc iſlands 
VV 


MADEIRA ISLANDS 


| Madeira | 2» 3 | 6 50 
. n 
Purts Santo 3» 6 {x6 $ 


leagres north from Pow Nags im Teneriff, in gc” 
20 N. Et. and 1G 25” M. lan; the Lrgelt of | 
which is only three miles im cimmafercnce. Between | 
the ĩſlands there are 2 chm rh mumber of rocks 
renders it dangerous for framgers to apprnach them, | 
except on the caſt fide of the great land Theſe 
lands arc not inhabited, and probably will not 


bet the Portagucie claim the property, as dependant | 


Fears ago, fome fiſhermen went im a bark from theſe 
Lands, in queſt of wrecks ;5 in winch not fucceed- 


* at Madeira, the Portugucic complaned to the gu 


of the bark impriloncd; fo texaciuns ave the Portu- 
gueſe of their rights. 


The ifand of Madeira 35 144 miles in cornit. WS 
was firit diſcovered by as Eagfithmas is 1344, and 


it was fill onmnbabacd, but corned wink trees, with 


11101 


— — — It w compoſed 


of one continued hill of 2 contiderablle height, ex- | 


_ tending from caſt to wel, the deri of which, 
6“ 
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vineyards ; and in the midf of this ſlope hs met- 
chan have their villas, which contribute much to 
the beauty of the proſpect. The air of Madeira is 
more moderate than that of the Canaries, and the 
foil more fertile in corn, wine, ſugar, and fruit, for 
it has five or fix rivers, and conſequently better wa- 
tered than any of theſe iſlands. It has alſo the ſame 
cattle, birds, plants, and trees. The ſpring here is 
12 producing bloſſoms and fruit the whole 
year round. Fruit trees from Europe thrive here 

| well, and the inhabitants make the beſt ſweetmeats 
in the world. The ſugar made here is very fine, and 
has the ſmell of violets ; but the culture of it has 
now fallen into defuetude, and that of wine hath 


they make annually 28,000 pipes, of which 20,000 
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Funchal is the only place of trade here: It is 
1 populous, pretty well built, and the ſtreets 
-itraight. There are but few of the inhabitants natu- 
ral born Portugueſe ; many Engliſh and French Ro- 

man catholics are ſettled here, who live after the 
{ manner of the Portugueſe, beſides. Engliſh Proteſ- 
tants, and a vaſt number of negroes and mulattoes, 
| both freedmen and ſlaves. The churches are elegant 
ſtructures, enriched with gildings, fine pictures, and 
plate; but they are not confined to the purpoſes of 
devotion only, for people meet there to tranſact buſi- 
neſs with the ſame freedom as 2875 do in other places 
| upon change. 
| The ifland of Porto Santo is 15 miles in circum- 
ference, and was diſcovered in 1412 by two Portu- 
| gueſe gentlemen, ſent by prince Henry, ſon to John 
L Eing of Portugal, to double Cape Bajadore, in 
order to make farther diſcoveries ; who being ſurpriſ- 


ed by a violent ſtorm, were driven out to ſea, and, 
when they had given themſelves up for loſt, fort u- 


 nately diſcovered this iſland, which, as it proved an 
afylum to them, they called by the name it now 
bears. It produces wheat and other corn, juſt ſuffi- 
cient for its own conſumpt, and it feeds herds of 
black cattle, hogs, and plenty of rabbits. It alſo 
produces the tree from which they extract the gum 
called Dragon's Blood ; alfo fome honey and wax, ex- 
tremely good. Though it has no harbour, there is 
good mooring in the road, for which reaſon it is fre- 
quented by ſhips going to Africa, or coming from 
the Indies. The inhabitants in general are of Portv- 
_ deſcent. 


been ſubſtituted in its place. Of different wines 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF AMERECA. 


* 


3 extends from 562 to 80⁰ north latitude, 
and from 35 to 125? weſt longitude, from London; 


and is bounded on the north by the ſeas about the 
north pole; on the eaſt, by the Atlantic occan, 
which divides it from Europe and Africa, and by 
Davis's Streights, which ſeparate it from Green- 
land ; on the ſouth, by the vaſt Southern ocean; 


and on the weſt, by the vaſt Pacific ocean, which 


divides it from Aſia; ſtretching near 9000 miles in 


length, but not exceeding 3700 in its greateſt breadth, 


and, in its leaſt, not exceeding 70. The climates of 
the northern part are many degrees colder than any 
of the countries of the ſame latitude in Europe. 
The winters in New Britain are intolerable to an 
European, and yet it lies nearly on a parallel with 
Great Britain. The frozen country of Newfound- 
land, the bay of St. Laurence, and iſſand of Cape 
Breton, lie oppoſite the coaſſ of France; Nova Sco- 
tia and New England are on a parallel with the bay 
of Biſcay; and New Vork and FN are op- 


poſite to Spain and Portugal. 


By whom, when, or how America was firſt peo- 
pled, is a queftion that yet remains to be ſolved. 


It hath been conjectured, that ſome parts of 


this vaſt continent were knowu to king Solomon, 
and that the gold of. Parvaim, which that monarch 
uſed j>7adorning the temple, was that of the Ame- 
rican Peru; whilft others contend, that the Cartha- 
ginians, who were known. to encourage and promote 
all attempts towards new diſcoveries, not only viſit- 
ed, but planted colonies in America: But had ei- 
ther of theſe ſuppoſitions been true, we would cer 
tainly have found ſomething in ancient hiſtory that 
would at leaſt have favoured the conjecture; but there 
3s nothing in all antiquity, that inſinuates in the leaſt, 
that this part of the world was ever known to exiſt. 


ice rote, hte a 
of Genoa, being a man aff an enterꝑriſing ſpunt,. aw 
expert ſailor, and exodllnt madiematician, projected 
a plan of ſailing to the Ext Indies im a welt direc- 
tion, and by that means furt tw lis country a2 ne- 
ſource of opulence, without Hing rernurſr to ſe- 
cond hands; and lad hs glan before the republic, 
expecting he would be ümmmbiatrely enabled! tu carrx 
it into execution; but mib wie regublic,, cor aur 
other maritime power ito wink ke applied, would a- 
gree to ſupport him an fun, wick appeared ta 
them chimerical and fim, mil he cane: to Spain, 


| where the public Hirn quam Mibelli raiſed money 


upon her jewels, 10 dA the exyence of his expe- 
dition. In the year 1442, he was enabled tu ſet out 
with three ſhips mpos tths exramndinary voyage, in 
which he had annumenttit difficulties tu encounter 3 
and, in 33 daysafer he uu his degarture,, diſco- 
iſlands, which, from the appearance off the land and 


not be the Indices he hai granted! i Inmdelf. Hun- 
ever, in ſteering fauna, r fund Hiſpaniola, 
abounding in all the muntſſfammm off life, and inhabit- 
ed by a humane and ffn geogle,, which he de- 
termined to make the aantar off lus diſuuncries; and: 
having left on it a few aff lis anew, as the fuundatics 
of a colony, retamed to Spam witth = few ſanpls 
of gold he had recemud, tro h tis neceffary re- 
inforcements. Thus wane tlie Welt Indies diſcuver- 


be diſcovery, fill Þdiiczadl thy the A gart: off the ca- 
ern continent. 

In the year 1497, — of Bungal, en- 
couraged by Columbugs flunzik.. frat out Americus 


| Veſputius, a Florcatune, tw @amy am tlic dilcavencs 
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begun by Columbus; who, failing alſo -weſtward, 
. tos Hind: ef the egos 
tor, although be afterwards affumed to himſelf the 
gory of the diſcovery of the whole, and of calling it 
by his own name, which it bath retained ever fince. 
This vaſt continent is divided almoſt in two by an 
iſthmus about 1500 miles in length, and in one place 
not 70 miles in breadth ; bur, as it is monntainous, 
it would not be cafy to open a communication there 
it. All the countries to the north of this ifthmus, 
together with the iſthmus itſelf, is called North Ame 
rica; and all to the ſouth of it, including even that 
* on this ſide the equator, is called South America. ; 
North America confiſts chiefly of gentle aſcents 
and level plains; the only mountains worth mention- 
ing in all this extenſive tract being the Apalachian 
or Alligany, which extend on the back of the Uni- 
| ted States: But the long and lofty chain in South 
not its equal on this globe for height and length. 
It begins near the Iſthmus of Darien, and extends to 
the Straits of Magellan, biſecting the whole ſouthern | 
continent, and running a length of 4300 miles. 
None of the other great divifions can compare with 


America in rivers, not only calculated to promote 


fertility and pleafure, but the convenience of.com- 
merce, and the intercourſe of the diſtant inhabitants 
dy water. In the northern continent, the great river 
Niſfifippi, iſſuing from ſourees yet unexplored, runs 
abogg: 4000 miles, chiefly from N. to. receiving in 
its courſe the Ohio, the Oubache, and other large 
navigable almoſt to their reſpeCtive ſources, and lay- 
ing open the iamolt reerſſes of the country. Near 
_ their ſources are exterfave lakes of freſh water, com- 
municating with each other, and with the great river 
St. Laurence, which is navigable for above 400 miles, 


and, where it diſcharges itſelf into the ocean, not 


leis than go miles broad. Beſides the St. Laurence, 
on the eaſtern fide, are the fine rivers Hudſon, De- 
laware. Potowmack, Suſquehanna, and ſeveral other 
navigable rivers of great length and depth. 

In South America, befides many conſiderable ri- 


vers, there are two in particular, the largeſt on this 


 Jlobe, viz. the river of the Amazons, and the Rio 
de la Plata. The firft rifes in Peru, and, after a 
courſe of above 3600 miles, in which it receives a 
prodigious number of navigable rivers, it falls into 


the Atlantic Ocean between Brazil and Gmina; and 

the laſt in the heart of the conntry, whence it is fo 
increaſed by the acceffion of other large rivers, that 
It pours an immenſe flood into the ocean, infommch 
that, for — the . water 
taſtes freſh. 

| 2 — acri gow 
duces a variety of climates and ſoils; but M the north 
and fouth extremities, which in all high lticudes are 
— cold and barren, be taken aut of the ac- 
count, the reſt is a treaſury of nature, producing 
&c. to be met with in the other paris of the world, 

and many of them in larger quantities, 2nd is much 
greater perfection. The gold and filver of America 
bas ſupplied Europe ſo plentifully, that theſe valu- 
able metals bear little proportion Bow to the value 
ſet upon them before the diſcovery of America. The 
quantity of diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyffs, 
&c. found here, is alfo immenſe ; bat there are other 
commodities, which, though not fo high priced, are 
of much greater utility, ſoch as coctneal, indipe, 
auatto, logwood, Brazil, fuſtick, pimento, hguum- 
vitæ, rice, ginger, cocoa, fugar, tobacco, banillas, | 
cotton, redwood, balfams of Toiu, Perm, and Chi- 
na, Jeſuits bark, mechoacana, failafras, farfaparilla, 
caſſia. tamarinds, hides, furs, ambergreafe, and a great 
variety of woods, roets, and plants, of which we cĩi- 
ther knew nothing, or were obliged to purchaſe, at 
an extravagant rate, from Af and Afnca. Many 
excellent fruits, alſo, grow wild bere to great per- 

fection, as pine A 
FP 
plants, culinary and medicinal. Add to this the 
ſurpriſing fertility of the foil, by which many exotic 
roductions are nouriſhed and brought to 2s great. 
perfection as in their native ground. 

| But, if Europe has increaſed ber exjoyments by 
the diſcovery of America, on the other hand Ame- 
rica has received vaſt improvements from Earope 3 
for, with all its plenty and variety, it Liboured un- 
| der the want of many neceffarzes and comveniences, 
when the Europeans Lell landed there There was 
neither corn, wine, nor oil, nor did the aborigines 
know how to uſe them. Their bread was made of 
pulſe or roots, and their drink was the water of the 
limpid ſtream. Sheep, goats, cows, horſes, and a 


5 


ſes, at lea® of the European Rind, were not to be 
X | 
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found there, though the land ee ee e eee, and their palaces and tem- 

teſt paſtures: But, after theſe animals bad been ples demonſtrated that they had alſo a taſte for ar- 
tranſported thither, with ſuch amazing rapidity did chũuecture- Long before it was known that Ame- 
they multiply in thoſe fertile paſtures, that they have | 
CC 
the quantity of raw hides annually exported from | r in the fame courſe, and are dai. 
thence. When the Europeans came firſt to Ame- j ly gaining ground, where once ignorance reigned 
rica, the arts, the ſcicnces, and all the Icarniang that triumphant, Eke the fun radiating every place of 
ann . ̃ NE RIS axrive | 
of the earth, were entirely unknown there. The when America may become the ſeat of mighty em- 
natives, however, had four ants of their can; for { pines, and be diſtinguiſhed by cities extenſive ag 
. — ä as Pal- 


Egypt to Greece, and from thence to Rome, whence 


GRAND DIVISION OF ” NORTH AMERICA. 
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7 3 Ar | 

2799 W. by S. {| Independent | 
52 ons Ditto 24 
32 Ditto * 
3200 Ditto | | 

| 3459 , ' Ditto . 
3450 Ditto | 

j 3-20 Ditto = 
E Spain 

40 | Ditto I, 

- w. Ditto * 

43 S. W. Ditto 
4370S. W. Ditto 

2 Ditto 4 


| 2 | | 
1 | 
14c0 | 700 | Purtcbells — Spain 
180 Foo | Lima $700 K w. Ditto 
120 | 4oo K. BRD 5700 S. W. Ditto 
T500 I re 60 S. W Ditto 
— goo Cam 4960 8 W. French 
| Parmanbo 4850'S. W. Dutch 
| a5s<c | 700 | St Scher 6009 S. W. | Portugal 
Amazona z2co 960 Amazons 
| Patagonia | 700 f 300 - | Patagonians 


rica exiſted, the arts and fciences travelled weft from 
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There are many more ſmall Iſlands bclonging to this clafs, which are claimed by the Spaniards, 


of which ſome are not inhabited. From the Straits of Magellan, to the N. E. are the Falkland 


Ifles, Britiſh property ; on the S. Terra del Fuego; 
Felon, St. Ambor, Galapes, du Trepied, &c. 


* 


{ Claſſes. Jfands. | Zo | Bro. Caputzls. Pi oper fy. | 
SP a 5  Newtound'and 350 4 Britiſh — 
£ Canadian Cape Breton 110 Ditto ; 
Gulf St Laurence |. St. John 6 Ditta, 
Antico 20 Ditto 
Rhode Ind 110 Independent 
Long Ind 1.0 | Ditto 
1 5 Staten Iſlamd 0 Ditto 
E been „I Fiſzers Hand j| - 30 Ditto +4 
* I Manakatizan Iz Ditto 
| 5 ; * I Bermuda "les | 3 $2 a | Britiſh | 
Dee —- _— — 
e oF 23-0 Cuba 3 | 42308 * 2 "4 BET. niſl Y +: 2401 
on toe, © + Expanioh- 450 | Ditto and French 
E 100 | Spaniſh 
4 Jamaica - I Britiſh 
8 St. Thomas | Sn, Daniſh I OY 
St. Martin | ar | britiſh 
I 1] Saba Tom Dutch | 
St. Bartholomew French 1 
Marigaharte 16 Ditto 4 
Deſchdaz 20 Ditto 
Anguilla 30 Britiſn il 
Barbuda 20 Ditto : 
St. Euſtatiza Dutch 
20 Eritiſn 
4 20 | Ditto / | 
5 | 30 Daniſh 4 
Nevis | Britiſh 
Montſcrrat | Ditto 
Dominica | 28} n3 French i 
Guaidaloupe as | 58 | Baffeterre | 3660 ditto Ditto Fo 
Martinzco _ 60 30 ** Peter's 3690 8 W. ö French 
| | St. Vincent 24 | x8 | Kingfion 3790 ditto Ditto 
Leeward Iſlands Barbadoes 21 Is | Erdgctown 3750 ditto Ditto 
| N 231 12 | 373 ditto Britiſh | 
£4 | Granada | 30 | rs | St. Ceorge's 3896 ditto | Ditto = 
| Tobago 32 | $ | Lampinbay 3900 S. W. French | 
Trinidad 62 45 : Spaniſh | 
; Margarita x 45 - 18 | | Ditto 
| Little Antilles Curaſſoa 32 r | Dutch 
; 5 Bonaire 20 10 | Ditto | 
Aruba | Ditto 
3 : Tortuga 20 | x8 : | French 


and on the W. the iſlands of Fernandez, de 


0 


from Greenwich, including Hudſon's Bay; bounded 


nothing, had it not been for the repeated attempts 


"x17 1 


Laer e Britain, the bel Hud 
fon's Bay, with the vaſt unboſpitable climate round he 
pole, belong to Britain; but they are ſo little known, 
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beſt part of wy iatelfigrace to 2 gentleman who re- 
fided many years at different Gftories is that country. 
About the middle of Hadfos's Straits, i lat. 615 


Joy Sober penn ts: eee onge Lum 30' N. lies Refolution Ifland. The entrance of the 


HUDSON” BAY, 


"Bay and Straits. 
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Ar. Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaSures, Er. 
Hudſon's: Bay, fo called from Henry Hudſon, its 
firſt diſcoverer, in the year 1610. The moſt northera 
part of America, fubje& to Britain, lies between 519 
and 71% N. lat.; and between 81 and 1282 NM. lon. 


N. by the unknown lands and ſcas about the pole 
E. by the Atlantic Ocean; 8: by the Gulf of St. 


that have been made to diſcover a N. W. paſſage to 
the Eaſt Indies, and the ſeitlement of the Hudſon 
Bay company in 1670. With reſpe& to the natives, 


tram extends in length from E to W. about 140 
leagues, but in fome places not above 6 leagues in 
breadth. "The Had ons cither fide, 2s far as the eye 
; | can reach from the maſt bel, is hard with broken 
illands and rocks. Is fomc places it = frequented by 
the Eſkiman, in former, who come from ELabra- 


i 6 i The fouth and weft fhores are flat and 
inhabited by different tribes of Indians. The com- 


© pany have their fettlements on the welt ſide of Hud- 


ſon's Bay, where the aur is generally fert and ſerene, 


July, but during the winter mpaths the air is ex- 
tremely cold, inch, that in 2 froft ſtationary for 
24 hours, the quickfilver in the tube of Fernheite's 
thermometer, freezes folid, at 44 degrees below the 
cypber. From December to April, kquids muſt be 


| kept in cellars under ground, and in very ſevere win- 


in preſerving London porter. By means cf the peo- 
ples breath and the hear of the apartments, the rime 
condenſes fo thick os the infide of the windows, that 
nothing can be feen without; may. it very often ad- 
heres to the wainfcotiag and coiling. The froit is 


- | and in the woods the thaw docs not penetrate more 


than a foot in depth ; and yt it has been aſcertained 
by repeated experiments, that the froit never goes 
below ten feet. It aften happens, that when the mer- 
cury in the thermometer = =p at 98, a fadden ſquall of 
wind from N. W. with kad, comes on, and it is then 
when the great bcat ag mn; th fudden tran- 
fition, however, very dem hurts the Enropeans 
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Here are ſeveral navigable rivers, at the entrance 
of which, the company have fixed their principal ſet- 
tlements. There are many freſh water lakes to be met 
' with every where, from the coaſt to 500 miles inland. 
Out of Chi iſtianaux lake riſe theſe rivers. It is of 
cConſiderable extent, lying 8. E. and N. W. Betwixt 
the coaſt of the Bay and this lake, as high as 59 N. 
the country is almoſt an entire foreſt of firs, pines, 
poplars, and baitard cedar trees, gradually leſſening 
in growth to the northward. Beyond this lake we 
find a dry champaign country, abounding ia buffa- 
loes, mooſe and red deer, roebuck, &c. This beau- 
tiful country is inhabited by different tribes of Indi · 
ans, who have excellent light horſes. They have no 
idea of fire arms, and therefore uſe the bow and ar- 
row: They know as little about canoes, and with 
Europeans they have have had no communication till 
lately, that the company have eſtabliſhed trading 


and theſe they hunt very dexteroufly on horſcback. 
Their diſpoſition ſeems not to be of the pacific kind, 


which prevents them from collecting furs, and there- 
fore 1s detrimental to the company's intereſt. To 


the ſettlements on Hudſon's Bay, the Britiſh have 


ill ſhort of the head of the country, where the rivers 
take a weſterly direction. 

The moſchettoes, during the intenſe heat, in July, 
which riſes to 98? above the cypher, renders the ſum- 
mer very diſagreeable to Europeans; who, notwith- 


can be well fenced againſt it, and amuſe themſelves 
vith ſhooting, excepting when it blows or ſnows hard. 
In October the froſt and ſnow commence, and the 
cold gradually increaſes till December, from which, 
till about the vernal equinox, the mercury in the 
thermometer ſeldom riſes above the cypher. From 
the vernal equinox to the middle of May, when the 
| Ice gives way in the lakes and rivers, froſt and thaws 
happen alternately, but the ſeaſon ſupporting the lat- 


June to the middle of Auguſt, the air is ſerene, but 
ſultry hot, and little or no rain. During the months 


t Ee. dd EN 


the atmoſphere is clear, the winds generally from W. 
to N. W. — i. at full and — when there is 


houſes. Their principal food is the fleſh of buffaloes, 
for the tribes are generally at war with one another, | 
the welt of theſe tribes, we find the nation of the 


Aſſinbowels, which is alſo divided into tribes. From 


penetrated 1200 miles W. S. W. from York fort, but 


- anding the froſt, are more happy in winter, as they 


ter, a general thaw enſues, ſo that from the firſt of 


of December, January, February, and part of March, 
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commonly a briſk gale and ſnow drift. Packilis or 


mock ſuns are frequently ſeen here, and halocs about 


the ſun and moon, which are very luminous and beau- 
tifully tinged with all the colours of the rainbow. 
The true ſun alſo riſes and ſcts with a large cone of 
yellow light perpendicular to it; and the moment it 
diſappears, the aurora borealis ſpreads a thouſand dif- 
ferent lights and colours over the whole concave of the 
ky, with ſuch reſplendent beauty, that the moon, even 
at the full, does not efface their luſtre. When the 
moon is not in the horizon, they are then fo bright, 
that one with good eyes may read by them diftmethy. 
The ftars ſeem to burn with 2 _ red, clpecially 
thoſe near the horizon. 

In May ne 
ducks, plovers, and a vaſt variety of water 2nd land 
fowl, of the migratory kind, all which leave the coaft 
in September, to winter in ſome warmer climate, after 
having brought forth their young. Among the great 
lakes, the peiican harbours all the year round, and 
about the ſettlements, flocks of ſwallows aJcmble. 

Among the animals are buffalocs, rein · deer, rocbuck, 


| mooſe and red deer, which are nerer icen within many 


miles of the ſettlements; and in the barren plains to the 
northward, the muſk · ox, a ſpecics of the bũala, the 
head of one of which, a great curĩoſity, is in the paſſcſ- 
ſion of the above gentleman. But the mot aſeful ani- 
mal, which lays the foundation of all the trade of 
Hudſon's Bay, is the beaver, a deſcription of which 
will no doubt be acceptable. | 

A large beaver ſeldom exceeds 28 inches in length, 
though it may weigh from 60 to 70 pounds. In 
ſome places the colour of this animal is black, in o- 
thers white, and in others almoſt the ſame with the 
deer. The beaver lives to a great age, and the fe- 
males generally bring forth four young at a time. 
Their jaws are furniſhed with two cuttcrs, and cight 
grinders. The upper cutter is two inches and an half 
in length, and the lower ſomething more. The up- 
per jaw projects over the lower, and the head is fnaped 
like that of a rat, but ſmall in proportion to its body. 
It has a long ſnout, ſmall cyes, and ſharp and round 
cars. Its legs are about 5 inches in leagth, its paws 
are formed like a man's hand, but the hind feet are 
webbed like a duck's. The tail looks like the blade 
of a paddle, and where it joins to the body, is 4 
inches in breadth, 5 or 6 in the middle, and 3 at the 
extremity ; it is about 14 inches in length, and 2 


inch in thickneſs. Its ſkin is covered with fcz'cs a> 
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ins aqutbicce of ce tank Ri an ler cre Rae ies fred; and the . and tail very 
other, like thaic of a f. When they want to form delicious. 


a ſettlement, a few of them meet together, and chute 5 


The coafts are frequented by ſeals, and the rivers 
out 2 place, where they may have proviſions, and ma- 


and lakes teem with large ſturgeon, trout, pike, ti- 


terials for building, winch ar the ſame time mait be 
furrounded with water ; and if there be no convenient 
S 
they are rclolved to buld, ard take their meaſures fo 
them the lefs ur im rolling them to the water af- 
cut them in pucces adapted to their purpoſe. 

Sometimes they uE rh trunks of large trees, which 
they ly flat im the water; at other times they faiten 
fakes in the bottoms of the channel, and then inter- 
clay, — 8 
and ſecure. 


tymag, muthoy, and nemekuſh ; theſe three laſt fiſh 
are the guĩnĩad, the burbot, and the buddagh trout 
of Pennant The guiniad is faid to have been brought 
ro Scotland by Queen Mary. At the mouths of the 
rivers, efpecrlly thoſe to the northward, there is great 
plenty of falmon and trout. With the flood tide, a 
great number of white whales come in to York and 
Churchill rivers, and are killed by the company's ſer- 
vants: The oil is eſteemed excellent, and ſells: for a 
good price in London. There are alſo ſeahorſe, muſ- 
icls, lump, cray fiſh, and now and then a black whale 
s ſcen in the ſtraits and northern parts of the 
bay. 

Among the local feathered tribe, are ptarmigans in 
great numbers. 'They are exccllent food, and may be 
called the Manna of Hudſon's Bay. There are alſo 
the cinerecuscrow, Lapland finch, of the hawk ſpecies 
ſeveral kinds, of the titmouſe two ſpecies, of wood- 


peckers different ſpecies, the raven, crow, pheaſant, 
ſhoulder knot grouſe, ſpotted grouſe, and wood pigeon. 


bouſes is load. Wi they ave circular, and concave 
in the roof, the walls commonly exceed two fret in 
thickneſs, and are formed of the fame materials 2s 
their dams, exery pant being fo well finiſhed, that no 
air can poſbly cater. About two-thinds of each 
houſe is 1aifed above the water, where they lodge, and 
their houlcs, mier water, by 3 or 4 different aycaucs. 
and ſometimes caly four or free; but of whatever 
bebe vetura fr repaing or buking them. im the 
them in the paths they fi=quuent, and baiting them 


cher ab cady to keerk the hnaves az che Hank, | 


the womens thas be ras & abs waits, The bea- | 


The hare, ermine, and * * from brown 


to whate in winter. 

The natives are of > middle ſize, and a copper 
colour ; their eyes are black, and they have long, 
Ek, black hair ; but their features vary as in Eu- 
rope. They are of a cheerful diſpoſition, good na- 
tured, affable, friendly, and honeſt in their dealings. 
They acknowledge a being of infinite goodneſs, whom 
they call Ukemaw, and him they confider as the au- 
thor of all good ; therefore they pay him no adora- 
tiom, 2s they believe he never harms them. They al- 
fo believe in a being of a contrary nature, whom 
they call Wittica, and repreſent as the author of all 
evil ; of bim they are afraid, and fing and dance to 
Keep him in good humour. The men neither eat nor 
drink till they have thrown part of what they are to 
take mto the fire, as an oblation to the evil ſpirit. 

The inhabitants who live to the northward of thoſe 
kf deſcribed, are the Eſkimaux. Theſe conſiſt of 
ſeveral tribes, are generally robuſt, and incline to cor- 
pulency. Their heads are large, and their faces round 
and fwarthy ; their eyes ſmall, black, and ſparkling, 
their nofes flat, their lips thick, their hair lank and 
black, ſhoulders broad, and limbs pretty proportion- 
* but their feet rather ſmall. In diſpoſition they 
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their tribes are characterimail as fubbtile,, decritful,, pa- 
they are encouraged they quetlly berume impudent, 
but are eaſily frightened by Enemy them at adiitance. 


| They have a great attachment ts thew ute ſalum, 
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property from all attempts of the natives, but by no 
means ſufficient to withſtand a regular force, as was 
experienced in 1782, when two of the factories, York, 
and Churchill, were deftroyed by three French ſhips 


of war. They have fince, . been repaired, 
and buſineſs goes on as ufual. 


and the manner of Ering then, witch feems to be in- In the year 1769, the directors ſent a gentleman 


terwoven with their natures. Far fecuing their eyes of confiderable pants, with a few Indians, to explore 
from being hurt by the ddaumg mighktmets of the ſnow, | the coaſt to the northward of Churchill. He arrived 
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they have ſmall pieces of wn ar mary, with two {li 
of the length of their eyes, fil to cover the or- 
gans of Gght, and tied at the hack of the brad, which 
they call ſnow eyes. When they fet aut an a filling | 
expedition. they carry with then a bladder filled with 


train dil, as our people do 2 jar RY 


which are made of fone, haller out wich no ſmall 
art, confidering their tocik. = 


„% ww: - tc for md | 


- wolves, &c. It is remarizhiile, than not only theſe, 


England, all aſſume the cry «f winter „ when that | 
FE 
er coat of hair than formerly. 

It is alſo obſervahle. that z the 3 


America are leſs than thai of th fame fpecies in 


the other continents, and nem as ave carried from 


Europe for a breed, do nat xnprone by the change, 
but degenerate in point of ft ; but whas is loſt in 


fize, is made up in number, for itt is a rule: obſervable 
in nature, that the allet awmuls muitiply is the | 


greateſt proportion. 
Many attempts 6 


cecded ; and captain Cook, inthe In avemyr, found | 
that a N. W. paſfage is quit anmprativxable. Theſe | 
attempts, however, have bad this gun effet, that 


* at Copper River, lat. 7 1 52' N. and lon. 128 W. 
from the mcridian of Greenwich, without meeting 
with any river or inlet worth notice. After two 
years abſence, and undergoing incredible hardſhips, 
he returned to Churchill. The company, with their 


wonted generofity, made him a handſome gratuity in 


money, and gave him the command of Churchill fac- 
tory. This journey clearly proved, that no paſſage 
was practicable through Hudſon's Bay, and has ta- 
ken off the unjuit and illiberal reflect ions thrown up- 
on the company by former writers. Neither the 
company's veſſels, nor the diſcoverers from England, 
were capable to proceed farther than the 66th de - 

gree, for ice. In 1720, the company ſent on the 
diſcovery, captain Barlow, in a ſhip, with a ſloop as 
z tender, who all periſhed, not one perſon returning 


The Hudſon's Bay company obtained a charter 
from Charles IL in 1670, under the title of the Go- 
vernor and Company of Adventurers of England 
trading into Eudſonꝰs Bay. Their direction is made 
up of a governor, deputy-governor, and ſeven direc- 
tors: His majeſty at all times being principal gover- 
nor- They employ from two to four ſhips, who ſail 

anaually from London in May, and return in Octo- 
ber. Their cxports are provitions, ſtores, and trad- 
ing goods. Their imports are furs, pelts, caſtorum, 
feathers, and train oil. Their ſhipping and md | 
cmpioy about 60 men. 


* relate the melancholy ſtory of their ſhipwreck. 
in 
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new countries have been «xplloned, aud new fources | Extends from 42 7" to 46* 40“ N. lat.; and from 


of commerce opened, whnch fumafhks materials. that 45 52 to 57 40 W. Lu; having the Atlantic O- 


enter deeply into our manufathwes, am enable us; to: | can on the S. and E; the Straits of Belleiſle on the 


extend our commerce is mary e of Europe to N. and the Gulf of St. Laurence on the W. The 
great advantage. The company's flonts are as failow, | coafts are extremely ſubject to fogs, oceaſioned by the 


viz. Churchill, York, New Scam, Allmy,, Mooſe, 
Rupert, and — they hour offs anay infond 


e 


vapours exhaled from the lakes, fwamps, and bogs, 
' with which the iffand abounds; notwithſtanding of 
theſe, the air is falubrious and agreeable to moſt con- 
Ai uzionz. The wiaters are fevere, attended with 
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continual Buns of Grow} and fleet, and the ſoil in ge- 
neral barren, excepting on the banks of the rivers, 
where it is tolerably fertile. It has, however, exten- 
five woods, and where the lands are cleared, in many 
places good paſturage. In the inland parts there are 
high hills, the vallies between which fink into bogs 
and ſwamps. It has, notwithftanding, many fine ri- 
vers, lakes, and rivulets, abounding with beaver, ot- 
ters, and great plenty of ſalmon and other fiſh. The 
foreſts are ſtored with deer, mooſe, bears, wolves, and 
foxes; but as yet, there are few cattle of any kind, 
infomuch, that the inhabitants are obliged to make 
uſe of dogs for drawing of wood and other neceſſaries. 
Here alſo they have great plenty and variety of wild 
fowl; but the ftaple commodity of the iſland is cod 
| Gſh, which are larger and in greater abundance, than 


in any other part of the world hitherto diſcover- 


ed; fo that at preſent it ſupplics a confiderable part 


of Europe with that article. During the fiſhing ſea- | 


| fon upwards of 10,000 people are employed, fo that 
it is at once a lucrative branch of buſineſs to the 


- merchant, and gives employment and bread to an in- 
duftrious poor. 


It has ſeveral commodious bays and harbours, and 


there are 400 or 500 Britiſh families, which con- 
tinue on the iſland all the year round, beſides the gar- 
riſons of St. John, Placentia, &c. It does not ſcem, 
when this iſland was diſcovered in 1497, that it had 
any inhabitants; but in ſummer, it 1s fometimes viſit- 


ed by the Eſkimaux. By the treaty of peace, be- 


tween Britain and the American States, ſigned at 
Paris, September 3d. 1783. The United States are 


allowed to take fiſh of every kind, on ſuch parts of 


the Newfoundland coaſt, as Britiſh fiſhermen do, but 
not to dry or cure the ſame on that iſfand. 


CAPE BRETOK--. 

This iſland lies only 15 leagues 8. W. of New- 
foundland, between 45® and 58 N. lat.; and between 
619 and 622 W. lon. ; being ſeparated from the con- 
tinent by a narrow paſſage on the W. Round the 
iſland are ſeveral harbours and bays, which, from its 
fituation in the Gulf of St. Lanrence, have conferred 
on it the title of the Key of Canada, it being a ſafe 
retreat for ſhips bound either up or down the river 
St. Laurence. Tr is of a very irregular figure, and ſo 
interſected by lakes and rivers, that its two princi 
parts are held together by a narrow iſthmus not ex- 
cecding 800 paces in breadth, which ſeparates the 


| bottom of Port Toulouſe from nnd ak ag 


| Labrador, that fall into the fea by two channels form- 
| ed by the iſlands of Verderome aud E Boularteric 


ſouth, and are within the fpace of 55 lezgues, begin- 
ning at Port Dauphin, and continuing to Port Tou- 


louſe, almoſt at the entrance of the paſſage of Tron- 


fag. In all other parts ﬆ  d:iScult to find 

and the northern coaſts arc very Righ and inacceflibie. 
Near the bay of Gabory ia the harbour of Lauiſburg, 
perhaps one of the ſineſt in America, being near four 
leagues in circumference, and having every where, fix 


the 8. W. fide, in lat. 45 50 N; and ln. 612 307 E. 
When it was laſt taken from the French, it conſiſled 
only of ſeveral narrow lanes, and wooden houſes, with 
a foundation of ſtone carried wp only fix or fercn feet 
above ground. 

The foil and climate are much the 
Newfoundland, and conſequently its produce not very 
different. It has oaks af 2 prodigious fize, pines for 


planetree. It likewiſe produces ſeveral forts of fruit, 
particularly apples, ſome Kinds of grain that fait the 
rivers, and bays, abound with beavers, otters, and cx- 
cellent fifh in great plenty and variety, and the hills 
e eee gant Hogs prides 
As dE 
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This iſland lies between 45"and 45 45” N. Hk.: and 
between 63® 30 and 66® zo” W. len. partly between 
Cape Breton and the continent, and is fituated on 
the ſame parallel: in fertiity and pleaſantneſa it is far 
ſapcriour both to Cape Breton and Newfoundland. 
It has not only a commodiouns harbour for carrying 
on the fiſhery, but has alſo a raft variety of uſcful 
timber, and moſt kinds of game common to the neigh- 
bouring country. This iſland is fo fertile, and was 
ſo well improved, when in the poilcfion of the French, 
that it was ſtiled the Grazary of Canada, which it 
ſupplied with large quantimies of corn, becf, and pork; 


and when laſt taken, had above 10, cc head of black 
cattle, and ſome of the farmers raiſed 1200 buthelsof 


corn annually. It has feveral mers which abound 


with ſalmon, trout, ccls, &c. and the ſurrounding ſea 
affords plenty of ſturgeon, place, and fhell £6. 


All us ports open to the cab, turxing a little to the 


DD ws hos kd wall: 


or ſeven fathoms water. The town itſelf ftands on 


bam as thoſe of 


maſts, and all forts of timber for building, fuch as ce- 
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Nora Scotia extends from 43 47 to 49? 30“ N. 


ö 


Towns | Lat. N. |} LonW.| Rivers. 

Hafan Tas as | 63 © | Chebudo Hard, 
Peſaqzid | 44 583 63 30 | 7 | 
Fort Edward % 3. 63 35 + 

> ins 45s 63 © | Cobequet 
Annapolis | 45 10 | 65 © | Inhabitants | 
| Lanrence Town 44 49 | 62 50 | Cole Harbour 1 
Lun-oburg | | 44 JZf 6 45 Mahon Bay | 
Taboqua 44 3 65 16 


Lt. ; and from 60 15 to 697 W. lon. ; bounded by 
the River St. Laurence, N.; ; by the Gulf of St. Lau- 


rence and Straits of Canſo, E.; by the Atlantic 


Ocran, S.; and by the * of Fundy a and Province 


| of Main, W. 


This is the moſt li part of the continent of 


America, and fo indented by the Bay of Fundy, that 
the ſouth · eaſt part towards the ocean, forms a trian- 


gular peninſula. joined only by a ſmall iſthmus to the | 


other. In general it is a fine country, though the 


winters are pretty ſevere; the air is for the moſt part 
clear, with a bright fun ſhine and azure ſky, and the 
ſummers are hotter than in England. In ſome pla- 


ces the foil is very poor, and in others, particularly 
round the Bay of Fundy and on the banks of the ri- 


are aſo productire, yielding wheat, rye, Indian corn, 


| peas, beans, hemp, flax, and ſmall fruit in great per- 


feftion. In ſeveral parts there is excellent timber, 


boch for ſhip and houſe building, and there is great 


Flenty of deer, beavers, and other game, with a vaſt 


vers, very fertile and pleaſant. The eminences here | 


raricty of wild fowl. The rivers alſo abound with 


almon and other kinds of fith, and there are fiſheries 
crected in the different harbours, which prove very 
ſucceſsful. The coaſt has the advantage of many 
bays, rivers, and creeks, and the land is enriched by 
many rivers, as the Seal, the Pobonaci, Nipiſiquit, 
Minaqua, Reftigouche, Chacody, Richibucto, Co- 
czgne, Shidiac, Shepodi, St. John's, St. Croix, Sand- 


| wich, and St. Mary, ſome of which are navigated for 
2 long courſe by the native Indians, and will, ſome- | 


time hence, make this a country of great importance. 


in the world, both for ſafety and convenience, having 


largeſt men of war. Halifax is ſeated on the weſt 


ade of the harbour, = thang Poſes: only in the 


The harbour of Chebucto, is eſteemed one of the firſt | 


ing the 1 inconvenicuce of having the French ſo near 


— — 
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year 1947; contains already above 1000 houſes, and 


| the impolitical maxim, adopted by the United States. a * 


of baniſhing all who differed with them in opinion, 


| with reſpe@ to independence, will no doubt contri- | 
| bute to its rapid aggrandizement, as well ä 
population of the country. 


This country was enen by Scbaſlĩan Cabot ir 
1497, but lay long neglected, before any confiderable - 


| ſertlement was made in it, of which the French took | 


£ | advantage, and formed ſettlements, but were driven 
Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, &c. out by captain Argal in 1614. It fell again into the 


hands of the French, by treaty, in 1632, in whoſe ' 
poſſeſſion it continued till 1654, that Oliver Crom- 
well ſent major Sedgewick, who took Annapolis, and 

obliged. the French to evacuate the country. By the 


| treaty of Breda, it was again ceded to the French, 


who kept it till 1690, that the New Englanders, fiad- 


neighbours, under the conduct of Sir William Plupps, 
a native of New England, reduced Annapolis, and 
obliged the inhabitants there, and along the banks of 
St. John's, amounting to about 6cco, either to de- 
camp, or ſubmit to the government of England. Ra- 
ther than give up their eſtates, they canſented to be 
Britiſh ſubje&s, but ſoon after diſcovered that they 
had no intention ro be good neighbours; for which 

reaſon, upon a complaint from the New Englanders, 
queen Anne ſent a ſquadron and ſome land forces, un- 
der colonel Nicholſon, who reduced the conatry, after 
which it was finally yielded to Great Britain by the 
treaty of Utrecht. To keep the French ſettlers in 
ſubjection, a garriſon was kept at Annapolis, and ano- 
ther ſmall one at Canſo, but there being no Britiſh 
ſcttlements, the inhabitants, ſupported by a detach- 
ment of French, attempted the reduction of the Eag- 
liſh forts in 1744, but by ſeaſonable zfiftance from 
New England, they were diſappointed. At the con- 
clufion of the peace in 1749, the earl of Halifax pro- 
jected the complete ſettlement of Nora Scotia. but the 
peace of the country could never be effectually eſta- 
bliſhed, till the French ſettlers, who had ſworn alle- 


giance to the crown of nn were expelled the 
province. | 


The inhabitants at preſent may be computed at 
40,000. They export planks, flaves, hoops, joiſts, and 


| fiſh. The king of Great Britain, who is ſoxercigu of 
good anchorage ground, and water ſufficient for the | the { 


the ſoil, appoints the governor, lieutenant- gorernor, 


and council, who form the upper houſe; and the lower 
| houſe is formed of the repreſentatives of the peo: Ice 
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St. nne ab @ | 77 "3: | Dito 
Champlain ab 35 | 73 42 | Dita 
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Trois Revieren ½ mu 75 7 | St fhomes 
St. Charles a6 13 || 72 vs | & 
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treaty of 1632, and coatmacd m the French poſſeſ- 
fon till the zu Scptcnmter 1759 that Quebec 
 furreaderod to the Bnnith troops; and a= the Sth of 


Air, . Manfatares, &. 

Canada from 2 5 to g N E.; and from 
61 157 10,7 3 W. lem: having the Gulf of 
St. nnn A 


the provinces of New York, New England,” and | 


Nova Scotia on the &.; . 


Indians on the S W. NV. 


. —— this pro 


vince in 105. at Quebec, on the iſland of Orleans, 


204 fron after cxctied] = Gur = Cranliien, ac the 
3nflux of the Some into the Lake Chambiain- Soon 


after, they d the foundations of Montreal, Trois 
Revieres, and many others. In 1629, theſe fettle- 
ments bcing confdered 2s within the limits of the 
Britiſh juriidifium, Sur Dawd Kirk 2rtacked and car- 
ſcrtiements. They wane, bowever, reftared? by the 


delivered ap to the Bain in uh captain of Mw: 
treal. | 
The climate is cold, and the winter fevere, efpecial- 


Iy is the nonth-allerly parts of the province; not- 
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try are very numerous, and many of them navigable 


| | and frumful iflands. In failing up this river, ſhips of 


| Quebec, the capital of Canada, is a handſome 


5 N — nemme F 
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withflauding of which, the foil i is in JH 6 
and the country agreeable, producing moſt 3 
Fogliſh grain and vegetables in great abundance, e- 
 fpecially the iſland of Orleans. and the iſlands and 
lands near it, which are remark able for richneſs of 
foil. The fammers here are exceedingly pleaſant, aud 
the vegeration fo rapid, that in four months from the 
time of fowing, the crop is generally gathered in. 
excellent graſs, and feed vaſt herds of large and ſmall 
cattle. Good cultivation here never fails to bring 
rich crops. the feafons being in a great meaſure certain. 
The mountains abound with coal mines, and in mary 
e e eee e 


The rivers branching through this extenfive conn. 


2 confiderable way; but they are all at laſt ſwallowed 
up by the St. Laurence, which, at its entrance into 
the fea at Cape Roficres, is above 80 miles in breadth, 
and in its courfe forms 2 variety of bays, harbours, 


the line meet with no difficulty. On both fides 
pombmgyþ inn agate ns fees level, only 
oppofite Quebee, the Apalachian mountains begin, 
CE W. — Colt, 
to the north of the Floridas. 

Stags, elks bears, foxes, martens, ferrets, weazels, - 
ſquirrels, hares, rabbets, &c. are here in great plenty. 
The elk is near as large as a horſe, and, like the fig, 
renews ita horas annually. The Indians have a great 
vencration for this animal. The bear is not naturaily 
fierce, excepting when he is hunted, or pinched with 
hunger. His chief weapon is his forepaws, with which 
he will bug any animal he feizcs to death in a mo- 
ment. The frank or pole cat is very common here, 

the fur of which, with that of the ex mine, otter, and 
8 coaltitute what is called the ſmall peltry. 


large city, and ftrongly fortified. The harbour is 
flanked with two baftions. which at high tides are al- 
moſt level with the water. A little above one of 
them is a demi-baſtion, partly taken ont of the rock; 
and above it on the fide of the gallery of the fort, 
| there is a battery of 25 pieces of cannon: above this 
there is a ſquare fort called the Citadel, and the pals 
from one fortification to another very difficult. To 
the left of the harbour on the fide of the road, art 
— It iset- 
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d with walls, and alſo defended by a cafile try is of convderble extent, but of very di Mcult age: > 249 „ 
| on the fide of a bill, and arcther fort at Cape Da- cefs, on which account they had little or no con- . — 
mond of folid rock. Almoſt all the houſes are built nexion with either the French, or the Engliſh. For" e . I 
of ſtone, and the city cuntzzns above JOoo inbabi- | this reaſon, they have no fire arms, but hunt with . 8 i 
tants. The goveraor of the provizce refides here. | | bows and arrows. They have ſcldom any conuexiun'” / Fg 
Upwards of 200 miles abort Quebec, in an iſſand | with any other tribe of Indians, but live entirely 1 in- N 
formed by the rer St. Lawence, flands Montreal, | dependent. They neither plant any thing, nor im- 
which is nearly as populons as Qu bec, and much | prove the land by labour, but live entirely on the pro- 
more pltaſantly ſituated. The iſland called 8 | duce of their fiſhing and hunting. From this lake 
is about 28 miles-by 10, cxccedingly fertile, and. in a through a rough, broken, uninhabited country, a EET | 
high ſtate of cultivation. Ihe town is pretty well for-j large ftream runs to Lake Superiour, having in its- | 1 
. tificd, the fircets regular, and the honfcs well built, — ſeveral cataracts, the moſt remarkable of which = 
commodious, and agreeable. The public buildings] is about 15 miles from the lake, where the water falls 
exceed thoſe of Quebec in beauty, and nat inferiour to | perpendicular from a great height; aud the ſtream 
them in number. The town ſtands by the fide of ihe | being there a quarter of a mile broad, and a rock ex- 
river, and from the upper part there = 2 full view of tending quite croſs it, the noiſe is ſo great that it is | "I 
the whole of it. * . heard at the diſtance of ſeveral miles: below theſe 1 7 
"a falls there is great plenty of fiſh, particularly large | ; 
THE COUNTRY BEYOND CANADA. delicious trouts. At the entrance of this river into 
To the welt of Montreal, there is a confiderable {the Lake Superiour, the Indians, called Attawas or 
pumber of freſh water lakes, which, 2s the circumfa- | | Souties, have a town, and they dwell along the mouths 
cent country hath been diftmguifhed by no particular } of the rivers that fall i into Lake Superiour. They can 
name, are generally deſcribed with Canada. The re- raiſe 10,000 or 12.000 men, and, by their commerce 
moteſt of theſe lakes, called Nippiſſong, is cunfidered with the French, are more improved than the Nippiſ- 
by ſome as the ſource of the St. Laurence, becauſc | | ſongs. They live in huts built in the form of cones, 
all the lakes have a communication by 2 flrait, and] with an open top, to ſerve at once for a chimney and 
from Lake Ontario. which i the caſtermoſt. this river | window, neatly covered with mats of ruſhes, which- 
iſſues. Lake Nippiſſong Les to the N. W. cf Lake | renders them warm and comfortable. When they 
Superiour, in lat. 52 N. Its northern banks is 2 | __ upon à hunting or fithing expedition, they 
moraſs, extending from N. E. to S. W. near 400 carry theſe coverings along with them, by which: 
miles, and about 1 50 miles in breadth. To the N. | means they can erect a new town in a very little time. 
of this bog, there is a ridge of mountains, extending | 2 generally ſhift their lodgings in ſpring and au- 
the whole length of the mary country, and ſeveral | tumn, ſpending the ſummer in fithing and raiſing corn 
miles beyond it weſtward. They are allowed to be] upon the banks of the rivers and lakes, and the win- 
the higheſt mountains in North America, whence they | ter among the mountains in hunting, They have no 
are called the Head of the Country- Io the S. E.] drink but water and the juice of the mapple tree, 
of theſe riſes a ftrcam, ſuppuſeũ to be the true fource | and they live upon the fimple gifts of nature. They 
of the St. Laurence; on the N. E. rifes the River f have private property which they transfer, but have 
Chriſtina, which runs N. E. til at falls into Hudſon 3 | no temptation to fraud, as none are allowed to ſuffer 
Bay, and from the S. W. parts of thefe maumtains alſo by poverty, ficknefs. or any other misfortune, whillt 
riſes the Miſſifippi, which, by a come ſauthward. as | their neighbours can ſupply their wants. A tribe of 
charges itſclf into the Gulf of Mexico. T hus, by } " Indians. called the Bulis, inhabit the north coaſt. of 
| theſe rivers, as from a ccuter, which azy be plac-d | | Lake Superiour, and, by the conformity of their lan- 
ſomewhere at the above mountains, the country is | guage. ſcem to be deſcended of the Souties. They can 
divided into ſo many large tract. The Indians who raile about 4000 fighting men, and trade chiefly with. 
' inhabit the country about thee hikes, auc called the | Hudſon's Bay, where they fell their furs and ermines, 
Lake Indians, and can raiſe about co men. They | and purchate arms and ammunition, | 
for the moſt part frequent the S. W. and S. E. fides Lake Superiour is ſaid to be 1000 miles in circum- 
of the bas and the illands — it. Their coun- | ference, aud very decp, exccpiing near the weſt ond 
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| where there are ſeveral iſlands. Near the place where 


good iſlands, ſome of them 50 miles long, but none 


| which, the Indians, when they paſs this way, are '0- 


_ tween the lakes be hilly and broken, a great part of 
| It is capable of cultivation, and would be productive. 
The timber is thick and lofty ; and there is iron ore 


 kiad of water works. 1 


: runs into the lake of Erie; and a third to the N. E. 


Attawas, which joins, the St. Laurence near Mon- 


long graſs, among which there is great plenty of 


| 20co, one-fifth of whom are capable of bearing arms. 


nearly of the fame form as lake Huron, but much 
more extenſive, reaching farther to the 8. Between 


Ts good ftockade near 20 feet high. The trout 


it is joĩned by the river, there is a large iſland, which 
is covered with Indian towns, the ſoil being excellent. 
In the north bay of the lake, there are alſo ſeveral 


of them fo broad. 

Lake Superiour has alſo a communication with the 
next in courſe, lake Huron; but the ſtrait is at 
leaſt r50 miles in length. The ftream of this ftrait 
is raph, and has alſo a conſiderable cataract, round 


bliged to carry their canoes. Though the land be- 


in the greateſt plenty, and ſtreams ſufficient for * 


Lake Huron is of a triangular form, Dee com- 
puted to be goo miles in circumference. One of the 
extremities points to the N. W. at the ftraits of 
Michlimacana ; another to the S. where a ſtrait. 


where the river Souties runs into it. From this point 
there is but a ſort carrying-place to the river of the 


treal. The country about this lake, to the N. and 
N. W. is rocky and mountainous, but on the S. E. 
the land is low, and covered with lofty oaks, white 
pine, walnut, aſh, and mapple. On the 8. W. the 
land is level and plain, and the ſoil covered with 


deer, elks, bears, and racoons. There is alſo a va- 
riety of land and water fowl, and every thing neceſ- 
fary to ſupply the natural wants of mankind. Round 
this lake the number of inhabitants are computed at | 


Lake Mechigan lies to the W. of the above plain, 


theſe lakes, the ftrait of Michlimacana, which is. 
15 miles in breadth, forms a communication. | This 
{trait is 40 miles in length. At the point adjoin- 
ing to lake Mechigan, ſtands the fort of Michlima- 


fiſhery is here very valuable, as there is the greateſt 
plenty, and many of them ſo large as to weigh 80 or 
90 lib. On the 8. E. ſides of lake Mechigan, the 
Souties have ſome towns, and on the S. and W. ſides 


| 


zhe Pottowattamics hare their reſidence, It is com- 
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884 that the Indians round this lake may amount 
to 4000 fighting men. On the N. W. fide of this 
lake, there is a ſtrait about 40 miles wide and 1c 
long, in which there are many iſlards, inhabited part- 
ly .by the Attawas, and partly by the Pottowatta- 
mies. This-ſtrait leads to the Green Bay, a hike 
of conliderable extent, into which there flows a large 
river, called the River of the Foxes. On the banks 

of this river, a nation, called the Fox Indians, hate 
their reſidence: They can raiſe 4000 or 50co fight- 


ing men. The country upon this river is uniformly 
fertile and pleaſant, and wants only cultivation to 


render it perfectly delightful. The timber is tall, 
but not ſo thick as to prevent the growth of grafz, 
which is here ſo luxuriant, as to riſe fave or fix feet 
in height. This brings great numbers of bufialoes, 
wild cows, elks, deer, bears, beavers, and other ani- 
mals, which, with plenty of fiſn and wild game, ren- 
der this a moſt pleaſant ſettlement, eſpecially as the 
ſalubrity of the air is nothing ſhort of the fertility of 


the ſoil. The winters here are never ſevere; fo that, 


during great part of the year, the country wears a 
delightful verdure. A great variety of grapes alſo 


grow here ſpontancouſly, which are of an agreeable 


taſte, and might-be improved by cultivation to great 
advantage: Of theſe grapes the Indians wake a kind 
of claret, which ſhows what might be produced by 
more ſkilful management. They have here alſo a 
kind of oats and rice, that grow ſpontaneouſly, and 


| the Indians raiſe Indian corn, and have many horſes. 


The country on both fides the ftrait between the 
lakes Huron and Erie is level and good, abounding 
with tall oaks, mapple, &c. Lake St. Clair, through 
which it paſſes, is nearly circular, and about 18 miles 
over. On the caſt fide are large marſhes, and at 
the lower end of that fide a ſtrait of a conſiderable 
breadth enters it, from which, by a ſhort carrying- 
place, there is an caſy conveyance to lake Ontario, 
uſed by the inhabitants who dwell on its banks. This 
ſtrait, at the entrance of lake Erie, forms a bay, 
below which is the fort of Detroit. The French are 
ſettled on both ſides. of the trait, for the ſpace cf 
about eight miles. The Engliſh fort here is built of 
ſtockades, being about 25 feet high and 1200 yards 
in circumference. . The ſituation is pleaſant and the 
land good, inſomuch that the inhabitants raiſe large 
quantities of wheat and other grain, and have alſo a 
large ſtock of cattle : But they are chiefly enriched 
by their trade with the Indians, which is confiderable. 


' larly built; they raiſe corn and cattle of every kind, | 
not only what may be ſufficient for their own con - 
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Lake Erie i is oO miles by between 40 and 90. 


The river Miamie flows into it at the weſt end, and 
has an eaſy communication with the river Ohio, by 
means of the river Walbach, there being only 12 miles 


of land carriage between them. Lake Erie is alſo 
joined to lake Sanduſky by a ſtrait half a mile in 
breadth. The lake Sanduſky is 30 miles in length and 
8 or 10 in breadth. The river called Sanduſky or 
Huron, flows into it; upon the banks of which, and 


round the lake, the Huron Indians have ſeveral towns, 
the country being very agreeable. Theſe Indians 
can raiſe 600 or 700 fighting men, and differ in their 


manners from any of thoſe. formerly mentioned : 
They are accounted rich, and their houſes are regu- 


ſumpt, but to ſupply the neighbouring tribes who 


rich, the timber lofty and beautiful, the woods full 
of game, and the rivers and lakes abound in fiſh, and 
water fowl. The country extends about 150 miles 
in length weſtward, and about 100 in breadth, which, 
ith the ſame cultivation, would be inferiour-to no 
land on the coaſt. On the ſouth fide, the country 
is claimed by the Indians of the Five Nations, who 
keep it for the ſake of hunting. The country is le- 
vel and very fine for ſeveral miles, being watered by 
ſeveral ſtreams which flow through it to the lake. 


From the eaſt end of lake Erie, a ſtrait runs north- 
eaſterly about 50 miles, and in its courſe divides it- 


ſelf into two branches, which forms a large iſland, 


containing at leaſt 40,000 acres of good land. In 


the ſtrait which empties itſelf into the lake Ontario, 


there is a very remarkable cataract, where the water 
| precipitates itfelf, from a rock croſſing it in the form 
of a creſcent, 150 feet perpendicular, and about half 


a mile acroſs the ſtrait, with ſuch violence upon the 


rocks below, that the tremendous noiſe is heard diſ- 
tinRly at the diſtance of 15 miles. The vapour that 


riſes from it reſembles a cloud, or rather a pillar of 


ſmoke; and, when the ſun and the pofition of the 


ſpectator favours the deception, the appearance of a 
rainbow in it is pretty ſtrong. Numbers of animals, 


by attempting to ſwim acroſs the ſtream above, which 


is rendered extremely rapid by the ſteepneſs of the 
deſcent, are carried down and daſhed in pieces below. 
There are ſeveral ſmaller falls down the ſtream, which 


entirely ſtops the navigation of the ſtrait. No place 
| in the world is ſo much frequented by eagles, at- 
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trated hither to feed upon the riftims of the ca- 
taract. 

Niagara fort i is ftuated FIN the ſtraĩt enters kEke- | 
Ontario: It is a handſome well built fortification, 
of conſiderable ſtrength. The lake is of an oval 
form, 260 miles by 150. The river Oſwego iffucs 
from lake Oneoida, which is about 30 miles in length, 
and has at the end a royal blockhouſe, garriſoned, 
to keep up a communication with the lakes. At the 
welt end is fort Brewerton, and half way between 
this and Oſwego there is a blockhouſe, to command 


the ferry over the Seneca river. All the country be- 


rween Oſwego and the river St. Laurence, is level 
and good for ſeveral miles: It belongs to the Fire 


„Nations. Several rivers flow through it, the moſt 


conliderable of which is the Sable. It has ſeveral 


cataracts, one of which is higher than that of Nia- 
purchaſe from them. The ſail here is exceedingly 


gara. About 150 miles up this river, there are 
ſprings greatly eſteemed by the Indians, as a reme- 


dy for conſumptions, aſthmas. and other internal dif- 


orders, and by bathing 1 in them for rheumatiſms and 
ſtrains. The rivers about lake Ontario ſwarm with 
excellent ſalmon in the ſummer ſeaſon, and in the 
winter with large quantities of a delicious kind 4 | 
white fiſh unknown in Europe. oo 
Among the various nations and tides within this 
vaſt extent of country, that of the Five Natioas ſeem 
to be the moſt reſpeQable, being both loved and 


feared by all the others for their ſuperiour under- 


ſtanding, activity, and valour. Their moſt northera 
ſettlement is a town called Chokonawago, on the 


ſouth fide of St. Laurence, oppoſite Montreal; but 
their largeſt ſettlements are at the head of the rivers 


Mohocktaneſee, Oneoida, and Oneneaga, between 
the lake Ontario and the provinces of New York and 
Pennſylvania, They claim all the country ſouth of 
the river St. Laurence, as far as the Ohio, and down 
that river to the Wabach, and from the mouth there- 
of to the bounds of Virginia. On the welt they ex- 
tend to the lakes of Ontario and Erie, and the river 
Miamie. Their eaſtern boundaries are lake Cham- 
plain, and the Independent States. They were much 


| more numerous formerly than at preſent, owing to 


the perpetual wars in which they have been engaged. 


| The Mohocks were once the moſt numerous tribe, 
and the moſt reſpectable; but, though they have 


particularly ſuffered, they ſtill maintain a kind of 
ſuperiority, and are conſulted and appealcd to * 


all extraordinary emergencies. 
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Theſc Indian are meiner deſfirnte of good ſenſe 
nor ingenuity, many of when having ſhown: an ex- | 


they have been ance at 2 place, let it be ever is diſ- 
tant or obſcure, they wil mH find! it again. For 
a proof of this, the falllowang example may fullice - 
The Indians bout Nowa Scatia and the Gulf of St. 
Laurence frequenthy eras amen to Labrador, a - 
age of 30 or 40 kapms, without a campals, and yet 
on before their denne g mar does the darkneſs or 
they go by had, 2s the e ee NOIR 
began 
carry reſentment to a Hr pitch. They have alſo 
an aftoniſhing degrer aif patience and equammity of 
mind, and, in fart, the command of every paſſiun 
where thirſt of revenge i nat concerned. They have 
all ikewife fome Du o 


ſo admitted, for the fame meaxans as among the Greeks 
and Romans. All the natians, kowever, ſerm to 2 
gree in this, that panics ange to be regularly mar- 
ried Among other ef them marriage ceremomies, 
the bride prejents the kindegraam with a plate of 
corn. Although the women do nat confider them- 
ſclves as under any meim before marriage, ther 
fidelity © afterwards s mnemanikable.. If infidelity be 
the Parties i in the hands af the add. who be 
. A res mono dt 
tive, three or four chilirn im a family being thought 
2 confderable c E. Theſe, however, coft the 
women much I pain and trouble than the Euro- 
2 women fuffer om fimilar eccafions. The chil- 
| dren in gener: arc mack indulged, and feidom or 
never correctedl. They ave, however, carefully in- 
flructed in the ufc uf am, and carly informed of 
the exploits and great atchiraements of their ancri- 
tors, in order to lea tt em on te brave and. heroic 
actions. They arc allo mowduccd int heir coun- 
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| ns, to accuſtom them to ſecrecy, to give them a 

tion, and render them bold and enterprifing. Endo. 
lence among the men is conſidered as a mark of pre- 
cmincnce, 25 they think that labour would degrade 
them, who are only formed for war, hunting, and 
fiſhing. The women, however, have very little re- 
ſpite from labour, being obliged to aſſiſt the men in 
making 4heir warkike, fiſhing, and hunting imple 
ments, as welll as bailding ns their houſes 
CETS. 8 

22 bi ect renal 
cd misfortunes with the greateſt calmneſs and com- 
poſfure, without a plaintive expreſſion, or the leaſt 
change of countenance. Pain, fickneſs, and the 
in the midit of their enemies tortures, on purpoſe to 
to thoſc in alliance and friendſhip with them ts car- 
I IO ee e Upon ferious occafions, 
[arm of ihe —ů— of the old, cool 
and deliberate i their temper, never interrupt a ſpeak- 
er, nor offer to fpezk till they have formed a proper 
judgment of what they ought to ſay. They gene- 
rally give their opinions in courſe according to their 
their inſtruction, in what is the intereſt of their 
country, and in what method it ought to be pur- 
fucd : mo ih, es hy gy Folge wth pore 
fron im whatcver comes before them. 

The laws of bee are excented among them 
TT 
preſented to 2 guett. To thoſe of their own nation, 
they are likewife very humane and beneficent. If any 
one of them ſucceed ill in his hunting, if his harveſt 
fails, or his houſe is burnt, he feels no other effect of 
his misfortuac, than its giving him an opportunity to 
Experience the benevolence and regard of his coun- 
trymcn, who, for that purpoſe, have almoſt erery 
tuing in common. But to the enemies of his country, 
or to thoſe who have privately offended him, the A- 
merican is implacabhle. He never indeed makes uſe of 
oaths, or indecent expreffions, but eruelly concrals 


his ſcatimeats, till by treachery or ſurpriſe, he caa 
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he — 1 
allay his reſentment ; no diftance of place is great e- 


exercifing upon him the molt ſhockmg barbagries ; 


and when this cannot be accompliiſked, the revenge is | them. To procure the protection of the good ſpirit, 


they imagine it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh themſelves, 
| ration, from father to fon, till an oppartuniry offers | that in the firſt place they muſt become good war- 
of taking what they think ample farmiattion. To} rors, expert hunters, and ſteady markſmen. 
ſuch extremes do the Indians puh them fimendffup,, or | 


left as a legacy, transferred from generation to gene- 


their enmity; and fuch mdecd in, as general, the cha 
racer of all uncivikzed nations. "They, however, e- 
deem nothing ſo unworthy of a man of fenſe, as 2| 
peevith temper, and 2a pronencis t A finden and rafls | 
anger; and this has ſuch an efictt, that quamels rarely | 
happen among them, when — CI 
W 

On the other hand, . 
2 a certain age, ... K 
the ſame ftandiag in hie to be them mal intimate 
 gad boſom friend; theſe two enter mito matual en- 
 gagements, by which hey obhge themiclves to brave } 
ay danger and run auy rik, to ali awd ſuppurt each 
other. This bee is nr 


bell mect and be united in fricndifip in the ccher 
world. never to be ſeparated mam ; and that there 
they ſhall need one another s afliftance as well as here. 
It does not appear that there as amy [adiam nation 

that has not ſome Ienſe of a Deity, and! a kind of re 


kgion; but this is ſo various, fo perplexed, an con- | 


faſcd, that it is difficult to give 2 mm dicfcription 
of it. Their ideas of the ume and attributes of | 


hr ny ere een. cn amr of Gn abiy 


Maſter of the world; rr 


a r 


agreeable to their defires. They likewife i imagine 


| that there is an evil ſpirit, who, they ſay, is always 
Zugh to protect the iet he emilks the ffrrprff inclined to miſchicf, and bears great ſway in the crea: 


1 the walt ahl foreſts, and tion ; this, indeed, is the principal object of their de- 


; rotions; they generally addreſs him moſt heartily, 


| beſceching him to do them no harm: but ſuppoſing 


| the extremes of hunger and tha, wich patience and | the others to be propitious, and ever inclired to do 


cheerfulneſs, in hopes of furprifing his enemy, and | them good, they intreat them to beſtow bleſſings up- 


on them, and prevent the evil ſpirit from hurting 


The Indians have great dependence on their dreams, 


and really believe that from the dreams of youth, may 
- | be cullected the whole biftory of their future life. On 


this account, when they arrive at a certain age, dream- 
ing is made a kind of religious ceremony, which is 
thus performed: they beſmear their face all over with 
black paint, and fait for ſeveral days, in which time 
| they expect that the propitious ſpirit will appear to . 
| them in ſome ſhape or other while they fleep. The 
effect thus long faſt muſt naturally have on the brain 
of a young perſon, is doubtleſs confiderable, and the 
Parents and other old people take care during the 


operation, that the dreams they have in the night be 


faithfully reported the next morning. In favour to 
ſome conſtitutions they fometimes limit the faſt to a 
ſhorter term than is generally judged neceſſary; how- 


ever, the propitious ſpirit being conſtantly the ſubje& 
32 temporary ſeparation, being poriuaded that they | 
ſubject of his dreams; at leaſt every phantom of theip 
| fleep is regarded as a figure af him, whether it be bird, 


of the perion's waking thoughts, becomes alſo the 


beatt, fith, tree, or, indeed, any thing animate or in- 
acne, A relpeſted by them al g 
their lives after. 5 

Their prieſts often perſuade the people that they 
have revelations of future events, and are authorized 
to cummand them to purſue fach and fuch meaiures. 
They alſo anderake to unfold the myfteries of reli- 
gion, and to ſolve and interpret all their dreams: 
They repreſent the other world as a place abounding 


| with an incxhautt:ble plenty of every thing deſirable, 


where they ſhall <njoy the molt full and exquifite 


from the clouds, and that brute animals defcended | gracification of all their fenfes. This is, doubt!eſs, 
with them. They ſeem to have fore iden that there | the motive that induces the Indians to meet death 
are ſpirits of a higher and more exocikewt nature than with fuch indifference and compoture ; none of them 
man: and ſuppoſing them to be excry where ee ee Bak nero e e ee Br hag 
and frequently invoke them, aud mura w att but a few hours or minutes to hve, but with the 
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greateſt eie ſees himſelf upon the brink of 
being ſeparated from all terreſtrial things, and with 
great ſerenity talks to all around him: thus a father 
leaves his dying advice to his children, and 1 takes 4 
formal leave of all his friends. 

They generally bury their dead with great decency, 
and depoſite in the grave ſuch things as the deceaſed 
had made the greateſt uſe of, and been moſt attach- 
ed to; as his bow and arrows, pipes, tobacco, &c. 
- that he may not be in want of any thing when he 
comes to the other country. The mothers mourn for 
their children a long time, and the neighbours make 
Preſents to the father; and he in return gives them a 
The feaſts of an Indian, whether at a funeral, a 
triumph, or a viſit, are very ſimple. Inſtead of en- 
deavouring to.make a ſplendid appearance, he makes 
his friends heartily welcome, and values not ſpending 
the fruits of a whole ſeaſon's toil, to convince them 
that he is ſo. The gueſt is ſure to be treated kindly, 
and that he ſhall not be the ſubject of ridicule whale 

preſent, nor of cruel remarks when departed. On 
' theſe occaſions a ſervile regard is never paid to the 
diſtinctions of high and low, rich and poor, ſo as to 
| leffen the ſpirit and pleaſure of converſation, when 
the company happens to be made up of a mixture 
of theſe. 

Their phyficians generally treat them, in whatever 
diſorder, the ſame way : they firſt incloſe them in a 
narrow cabbin, in the midſt of which is a ſtone red 
| hot, on which they throw water till the patient is 
covered with warm vapour, and is in a profuſe ſweet, 
when they hurry him from thence and plunge him in- 
to the next river. This is repeated as often as they 
think neceſſary ; and by this method extraordinary 
cures are ſometimes performed: but it alſo frequent- 


ly happens that perſons die in the very operation a 


eſpecially when they are afflicted with the new diſ- 
orders brought to them from Europe ; and it is part- 
ly owing to this manner of proceeding, that the 
| ſmall-pox has proved ſo much more fatal to them 
than to us. It muſt, however, be acknowledged that 
they have the uſe of ſome ſpecifics of wonderful ef- 
ficacy, the power of which they however attribute to 
the ceremonies with which they are adminiſtred. 

Liberty, in its fulleſt extent, -is their darling pri- 
vilege; for it is the great and fundamental dey 4 
of their policy, that every man is equally free and 
independent; and that nothing can be a compenſa- 
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leaſt uncaſineſs, or excite the relcutment of any indi- 
ridual ; hence the brave aud deierwing, let their cir- 
cumſtances be what they will, are fare to be efteemed, 
king, among all the nations who focak the Roundoci 
diak&, is cleftive, and his clefiion is atrended with 
ſinging and dancing: when choſen be makes a pane- 
gyric upon the perſon to whom be ſucceeds. He is 
— , monk, 

The eber Sorns, Ares 


quais or Five Nations; there = mo ether qualitication 
abſolutely neceffary for their char but age, with ex- 
perience and ability in bei affacrs However, there 
are generally in every tribe fome particular ffocks, 
fort as their chicis, unkis they few themielves un- 
worthy of that rank; and indeed there are fome of 


ber or bravery, have 2 pre-emmence over the ref, 


diſputed where due. : 

This great council is compaſs of the heads of 
tribes and families, with fack whoſe capacity has 
raiſcd them to the fame degree of cuntideration. 
They meet in a honſe, bak = cacb of thei towns for 


them an anfwer, to fing their tfaditionary war ſungs, 
or to commemorate their dead. In theſe councils 


and which have been alcady dhgeſted i the ſecret 
councils, at which none but the head men afiit. The 
chiefs ſcldom ſpeak much tiemiciucs at theſe general 
their manner of fpcaking &z matural and cafy, ther 
words flrong and cxpreflixe,, ther ftyle bald, figura- 


| they appoint a feaft pen the occafion, of which al- 


of rich and poor, 5 | 


of ariſtocracics, bare not mare power among the [ro- | 


the tribes themiches who, on account of their num. 


SI fo it is never 


that purpoſc, and alfo reccist ambaifadors, to deliver 


they propoſe all fuch matters 2s concern the ftate, 


_ . 
* 1 
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| honour or inftruftion.. The others ſing in their turn. 
They alſo have dances, chiefly of a martial kind ; and 


| of elders, which regulates whatever regards the ex- 
ternal policy of the ſtates, has likewiſe the charge of 


_ minal matters, when ſo flagrant as to 


tion: but in ordinary caſes, the crime is either re- 


 themſclves as much injured, and as juſtiſiable in ta- 
| themſelves. But, in general, things are determined 


_ felf; and his friends ſend a compliment of condolence 


all the cireumſtances and conſequences of the murder. 


bin, that cabin has the full right of judgment with- 


on unconcerued. 


mL BURY EB TFA 


are invited but they who are engaged in that particu- 
2s Before the entertainment is ready, the 
pricipal perſon begins a ſong on the remarkable e- 
vents of their hiſtory, and whatever may tend to their 


no ſolemnĩty or public buſineſs is carried on without 
ſongs and dances. Theſe ceremonies ferve to preſerve | 
order, and contribute *** in their 
memory. 

S Si Lb 


its internal peace and order. Their fuits are few, and 
ſufficient to render them perplexed and tedious. Cri- 
a na- 


tional concern, are brought before the fame juriſdic- 


venged or compromiſed by the parties concerned. If 
a murder is committed, the family that has loft a re- 
lation prepares to kill the murderer ; and when this 


is done, the Kindred of the laft perſon ſlain think 


king revenge, as if the violence had not begun among 


in a more amicable manner: the offender abſents him- 


to thoſe of the party murdered ; they offer them pre- 
ſents, which are rarcly refuſcd; and the head of the 


family appearing, delivers them in a formal ſpeech, i 


ene by one, ſometimes to the number of 60 articles; 
fing, By this I remore the hatchet from the 
wound. By this I dry up the flowing blood.” And 
thus, in a figurative manner, take away, one by one, 


If the murder be committed by one of the ſame ca- 


in itſelf, without appeal, either to puniſh the guilty 
with death, to pardon him, or to force him to give 
ſome recompence to the wife or children of the ſlain. 
Mean while the ſupreme authority of the nation looks 


As the Indians are of a vindiQtive diſpoſition, unre- 
trained by the influence of religion, the molt trifling 
provocations frequently rouſe them to arms, and prove 
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| moſt a e Upon matters of 
leſs general concern, are leſſer feaſts, to which none 


peditions undertaken without the knowledge or con- 
ſent of a general conncil. Theſe private expeditions 
are winked at, and cxcuſcd, as a means of Keeping 


their young men in action, and inuring them to the 
exerciſes of war. 


„„ It 15 en- 


| an aſſembly of the ſachems and chief warriors, to de- 


it. I= this general congres among the Northers In- 
dians and the Five Nations, the women have 2 voice 
as well as the men When they are aſſembled, the 
have met to conſult upon, and taking up the toma- 
* will go and fight againft fuch a nation? Who -a- 
+ mong you will bring captives from thence to re- 
* bet be; fun that our wrongs may be 7 
ES Oe et graſs grows, or the fun 
* and moon ſhall cadure ?” Then one of the princi- 
and afterwards addrefiag himſelf to the young men, 
and fight their cnemics ? When they generally riic, one 
after another, and fall in behind him, while be walks 
round the circle, till he is joined by a ſufſicient num- 


On ſuch occaſions they have uſually a deer. or fome 
other beaft roaſted whole, and each of them. as they 
conſent to go to war, cuts off a piece and cats, fay- 
ing, Thus will I devour our enemies. mentioning 

war- ſong, which has relation to their intended ex- 


rage, and dexterity in fighting, and the manner in 
which they will vanquiſh their enemies. Their ex- 
prefſions are ſtrong and pathetic, uttered with a tone 
that iofpires terror. _ 

Such is the influence of their women is.theſe c- 
ſultations, that the iſſue depends muck pon them. 
If any one of them, in conjunction with the chieſa, 
has a mind to excite one, who docs not immediately 
depend upon them, to take part in the war, the pre- 
PPP 2 
ſtring of wawpum, to the perſon whole favoar the 


de occakions of bloodſhed and murder. Their petty 


; | _— 


ſolicits, which ſcldom fails of producing the <8. 


| . 
6 decided this way, and ex- —_— 


pedition and conqueſt, or to their own Kill and con- 8 


P 


th a large belt of wampum and a bloody hatchet, | 


inviting — EOIONY 
ENEMIES. 


ht emp: id Gee dated 


6 i nw 


of a kind of cylindrical beads, made of white and 
moſt valuable; bath of them ave them grearett riches 
and ornaments, anfwenng all the ends of money 2 
| kets, &c. in ten thouſand different fizcs,, forms, and 
figures, ſo as not only to be armaments for cvery part 
ö 


; As and on thy oe nine Canine of cd 


"bean Grapes emma a——_—— 
avc action 26 acether, in a inportact — 
are carefully preſerved in the cabus of their chuck, 
and ferve both as a kind of round or kitory, and as 
a public treaſure; — — afal cn es 
ling occaſions. 

— EAA ant oo kf 
portance, nor is it l Nene among them. The 
bowl of this pipe is made of a kind of foit, red fone, 
_ cafily wrought and hallowed out; the ffn i of 
' cane, or a kind of bght wad, painted with de- 

rent colours, and adorned with the heads, tails, amd 
feathers of the moſt beautiful binds, Kr. The uf 
of the calumet, is ts {make cnther tobacco, or former 


other herb uſcd inftead of it, when they enter into | 


an alliance or any folems cagagement ; this being 


eſteemed the mot fared aun that can be taken, 


the violation of which is thougkht to be molt infamous, 
and deſerving fever paiement in the other life. 
When they treat of war, the whole pipe, and all xz 
ornaments, are red; fomctumes it is rd only as anc 
fide, and, by the difpatrm of the frrathers, Ar. a 
ſight the intentions or deres of the nation Sha pre- 
” ſents it. Smoking the calumet is alfo, upon fomc | 


2 kind of journal of their 
 GOCWNMTTCES, in 2 fort of hieroglyphics. 
council = called to deliberate on war, the tomahawk 


* 
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*— P Ee Par "IS of their 
performance of them. The fize and decorations.of 
ther calumets are commonly proportioned to the 
I of the occaſion, to rhe quality of the 


prrfs to. whom: they are preſented, and 10. the | 

before a walk the Annan, Q_s 
them, &s the tomakawk. This is an ancient weapon, 
aied by them im war, before they were taught the uſe 


3 of Jo impartance among 


of iu and! fee! ; fince which hatchets have been ſub. 


 Enturcd im the room of them: But it ſtill retains itz 
mic and. importance in public tranſaQions, and, like 


the pipe, is frequently very fignificant. This inſtru- 
ment is formed, in fome reipects, like an hatchet, 


having 2 lang handle ; the bead, which is a round 


knob of folid wood, calculated to knock a man 


down, bas os the other fide a point, bending a little 


towards the handle; and near the center, where the 
handle prevers the head, another point projects for- 
wand, of 2 cunſiderable length, which ſerves to thruſt 


with hr 2 fpear. The tomahawk is alſo ornament- 


cd with painting and feathers, diſpoſed and variegat- 
od im many ſignificant forms, according to the oc- 


e and cad for which it is uſed; and on it is kept 
their marches and moſt i important 
When the 


is coloured red 5 and, when the council fits, it is laid 


down by the chief; and if war be concluded upon, 


the captain of the young warriors takes it-up, and 


 boldmg it in his hand, dances and ſings the war- 


lung When the council is over, this, or ſome other 


af the fame kind, is fent by the hands of the ſame. 


wamar, to every tribe concerned, who, with it, pre - 
Da bet of wampum, and delivers his meſſage, 
ting the tomahawk on the ground, which is ta- 


ken wp by ang of the moſt expert warriors, if they 


chooſe to jar z if not, it is returned with a belt of 
their wampan, ſuited to the occafion. | 

Ech natiow os tribe has its diſtin enfigns, or 
coats of amzs, generally confiſting of ſome dealt, 


band, or filk. Thus the Five Nations have the bear, 
nner, wall, tortoiſe, and eagle; by theſe names the 


mühen ane generally diſtinguiſhed, and the ſhapes of 


theſe num are pricked and painted on ſeveral parts 


of them bodies Generally, when they march through 


the woods, they, at every encampment, cut the fi- 


gur of them arms on trees, eſpecially when they 


| occafions, and in al Utah CLUES a & crc | have had 2 fuccrfoful campaign, that travellers may 


ä 


the —— ſome bird or al dave aha them 


BEITISE 


| BE 


E —— 


each of which is ftiffenafl, nl imermuz=d} | 


with beads aud feathers of various haps ami dulhursz, | 
| the whole. twiſted and cannetielt tragaiber tlllic nies: 
a a form much reſembling the mem gumpadour up» 
| cn the top of the head; which = gue] ud], Groen 


to the eycbrows, and fprakiled r witth white 


 _ their breaſts are IIS a 


or ſome other metal; and by a fig wiheth goes 


We round their necks, is ſuipende8 that humid weagan 


the ſcalping knife. 
Thus equipped, they march forth, bas heir 


war- ſong, till they loſe Eight af ther wilage;; and 


are generally followed by ther Seto 


water, but * 
action- 

. — 
men; and if the number amounts 1 ane Hundred a 
general is appointed over the athers, num rr i 
command, but to give his opmon. - Ihr hae no» 
Rated rules of diſcipline, or fixed mn aff drr 
ing on a war; but make ther attacks im as many dif- 


flying parties, equipped for that put, with æ tiiin 
light dreſs, uſually conſiſt ing of nothing muræ tiiam a 


ſhirt, and ſometimes they are almuſt EI. 
chet, and ſealping knife; but the dufhas uſtr hes, 


number may leave the main busy, ant aamy am a | or 


without being called to an accoum fur in 


- 
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_— — 


his opinion bow, and by what number, it would be 


| Gans influcnced by 2 ſenſe of honour and love of 


no need of penal Las ta reftrain them: But then it 


recommend. 2 perſom to the chief command, are his 
bring mmer, brave, and diſintereſted; and they 
clicerfully obey 2 perſon is whom they believe that 
all thuſr quzlitications are united. 

When the Indizzs return from a Sb cam- 
paign, they manage them march fo as not to approach 
ther milge till towards the evening. They then 
ſend two or threr forward to acquaint their chief, 
and the whole village, with the moſt material cir- 
cumitazces of the campaign. At day-light next 
their beads with feathers, paint their faces with va- 
| ous culoars, and put. into their hands a white ſtaff, 
and | tuftied rand with the tails of drer. 


' 


donc, the war-captzm ſets wp a cry, and gives as 


— the wriors appear, four or five of their 


come by water, or otherwiſe march by land: the 


| | 


frarch the privuncrs, whom they lead in triumph to 


owner of this cabim has the power of determinivg, 
their Far, though i i often left to ſome woman who 
has loft ber bund, brother, or fon, in the war; 


aud when this 5 the cafe, the generally adopts him 


imo the place of the deceated. The priſoner has 
wctuais immediately given him, and, while he 1s at, 
this aft, 2 contultztion ia held; and, if it be reſolv- 
ed to fave bis lifc, two young men untie him, and 


tomahawks, and pikes. As the c@ommaidkr im otarf || taking him by the hands, lead him to the cabin of 


ttic prrſum ms whele family he is to be adopted, 


and there be is recerred with all imaginable marks 

of kindneſs, He i trrated as a friend, as a brother, 
ar asz hun; and they foos love him with the 

|| fc: tcnenmets as if be ſtood is the one of thoſe re- 


jariuns 1s them. 


heir c, that wpor theſe occafions they are in 


| many ydls as be has taken priſoners and ſcalps; and 


3 death, how diſſerent their 


Fr get into a canoe, if they 
two firit, carrying each a cabimet, goes ſinging to 


the cabin, where they art to receive their doom. The 


— I be wants-to detach apar- 4 S +: Fa 
| ty on r occaiom, he propoſes the affair, aud gie f i 


. 


rible. They cut off all Their bum, H a: fot on: | performed ; and ix Elder happens chat be: is ppofed. 1 
in any; of his mcaieres. For fo greatly are the In- 


mult be obſerred, that the qualifications neceſſary to 


- 


4 
— 4 


— 


intereſted affection to each other, with ſuch tender- 


nefs/to-thoſe whom they adopt, here ſhew that they 
are truly favages; the dreadful fentence is no ſooner 


paſſed, than the whole village ſet up the death-ery ; 


and, as if there were no medium between the moſt 
generpus- friendſhip and the moſt inhuman cruelty, { 


the execution of him whom they had heſitated whe- 
ther he ſhould not have a tender relation to them, is 


no longer deferred than they can make the neceffary 


preparations for rioting in the moſt diabolical eruel- 


ty. They firſt ſtrip him, and fixing two poſts in the 


ground, faften to them two pieces from one to the 
other: one about two feet from the ground, the 
other about five or fix feet higher: then obliging the 
unhappy victim to mount upon the lower croſs piece, 


| BRITISH AMERICAN ISLANDS 
mmer whe: behave fide 


wroeckes- thu fine b 
menting; poiats out methods of m nuf r- 
ture, and more ſenſible parts of the baitly un l af 
flicted. But perhaps theſe ei 
ly kill their pillonres an che four wihen thay Te 
taken them f or in their way home, when thy find 
it inconvenient to carry them farther, ar lame any; | 
fear of their eſcape. 

Theſe inftances ſhew the inf Ie tw which: 
human nature is ſubject, and the benefit wink geop(c- 
uniform homanity, and the forgizenck uff their ene 
mics; for had they theſe diſpaſiinmns, nw tlicy 
taught to treat their enemies an the mann aun lol}; 
TIN BOT INE — 


they tie his legs to it, a little aſunder; his hands are 
_ extended and tied to the angles formed by the upper 

piece. In this poſture they burn him all over the 
| body, ſometimes firft daubing him with pitch. The 
| whole village, men, women, and children, affemble | 


be ee Her! 2 


BAHAMA ISLAWDS, 
| Extending from 21* ts 28% N. . ail httreern 772 ant 
| W. lon. ; lying E. of Florids, ani Wi of alin. 8 


1 round him, every one torturing him in what manner Nazer [D 2 

F | they pleaſe, each ftriving to exceed the other in eru- Ce — 7 5 | 79 3Þ 
elty, as long as he has life. But if none of the bye- | Providence „ co] of 
ſtanders are inclined to lengthen out his torments, | Great Andros 25 n * 
: he is either ſhot to death, or incloſed with dry bark, | L Andres 38 © 
to which they ſet fire: they then leave him on the | Lin 89 
frame, and in the evening run from cabin to cabin, | St. Salvador 24 30 2 23 
ſuperſtitioufly ſtrixing with ſmall twigs on the furni- | 4cklins 22 #7 | 73 © 

ture, walls, and roofs, to prevent his ſpirit from re-] g 2 222 : 
maining there to take vengeance for the evils com- 8 | * = 2 — 
mitted on his body. The remainder of the day and Harbour Hand {| 25 3 77 3 
che night following is ſpent in rejoicing. | Cigatio 23 0 f O 
; This is the moſt uſual method of murdering their Little Cat lfland 24 332175 =5 
priſoners, but Tometimes they faſten them to a fingle | Yumen = — 2 of 

fake, and build a fire round them; at other times] aer. & 1 > 
; they cruelly mangle their limbs, cut off their fingers | xcuma 1423 [35 3} 
and toes, joint by joint, and at oth ſcald them to | Caicos as $5c | 7m | 


| What is moſt extraordinary, if the ſufferer be an | 
Indian, there ſeems, during the whole time of his 
execution, a conteſt which thall exceed, they in in- 
flicting the moſt horrid pains, or he in enduring 
them: not à groan, not a figh, not a diſtortion 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Hanau, So. 
Iſt. It is 50 miles in length, but an m aer am 
| 16 in breadth, and in many places icaradly E. Ittis 


countenance eſcapes him, in the midſt of his tor- 


ments. It is even faid, that he recounts his own ex- 


ploits, informs them what cruelties he has inflicted 
upon their countrymen, and threatens them with the 
ore Inn OY ne that he even re- 


watered by a number of fprings and inodks, which 


| niards. At preſent, it produces only Iniiann whkeat:. 


— 


3 * * . f 
: * 2 
- 
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— and} x panticaler kind of rabbie. What- | 
crer other neceffaries the inhabitants require, muſt 
J..... ary Fu is 
and is a beautiful little ifland, abounding with trees, 
plants, fowl, and ih. The principal produce is 
Indian wheat, peaſe, Brafiletto wood, and falt. The | 
other lands have nothing worth mentioning, only 
that they were the ſirſl of the new world diſcovered 
by Columbus; the firit land he touched in this quar- 
mtr of the globe being St. Salvador. The native In- 
dam were a fimple, harmleſs, innocent people, and 
reecived. Columbus with aſtoniſbment indeed, but 
continued inoffenfive, after Columbus's time, the 
_ Spamiards,. not thinking the iflands of any conſe- 
quence, to the diſgrace of hamanity, wantonly maſ- 
fel Gu ————— — 222 Ha ad- 
vantage to themfelves. 

| Theſe iſlands were not diſcovered bs thet Engliſh 
rill 1667, that captain Sayle was forced among 
tunity of cxaminiag them carefully. He was a ſe- 


oon time driven upon the fame ifiand, where he firſt 


knded, and from that circumſtance called it Provi- | 
| dence. Upon his return to England, be repreſented, 
_ that theſe iſlands, if ſettled, would be 2 conſtant 
check to the French and Spaniards, fhould a rup- 
me happen with either or both of thefe nations; 
upon which Charles IL. gave a grant ta the Carolina 
proprictoss, who, is 1672, ſent Mr. Chillingſworth 
23 zovermor, and ſeveral others, to take poſſeſſion. 
The ac colony, thinking that they were amenable 
10 =o ws, paid no attention to the governor ; but, 
mul. About fix or feven years after, he was ſuc- 
ceaded by a Mr. Clarke, who was ftill more unlucky 
thas Chilingfworth ; for the Spaniards landed in 
war, among the reſt the governor, and carried off 
Theſe iſlands afterwards became 2 receptacle for pi- 
rates, tall the Britih court, in the reign of George 
L gave orders to diflodge the pirates, ſettle the co- 
louy, and raiſe fortificarions ; in conſequence of 
which, captain Woods Rogers failed, as governor, 
for Providewer, in 1718, with a naval force, to ſub- 


of Bermndas ſcat a loop to 


the pirates to ſurrender, which thoſe whe were ß 


ſhore- obeyed, whoſe example was followed by 16 
others, then at fea. At this time there were about 
300 people on the iſland, who, for fear of a viſit 
from the Spaniards, had excrciſcd themſelves in arms, 
which, with about 100 ſoldiers who came with the 
governor, were reckoned ſufficient for their defence. 
The governor then began to regulate the govern- 
ment, and appointed fix of the new adventurers, with 
fx others whom he found on the iſland, for his coun- 


ed, ſo that in a ſhort time the number of inhabitants 
amounted to 1500, when ſeveral more of the iſlands 
began alſo to be ſettled and fortified. Since that pe- 
nod the colonies of the Bahama iſlands have been 


gradually improving, E 
been but flow. 


N 


Britaſh, juſt after it had been agreed, by the articles 
of peace, that they were to be returned. 

| BERMUDAS oz SOMMER ISLANDS, | 
Theſe Iſlands lic between 320 and 330 N. lat; and 


in length and 5 in breadth. They were firſt diſcover- 
ed by John Bermudas, a Spaniard, in the year 1503, 


Sir George Sommers, who was ſhipwrecked on them in 


in number to about 400, lying contiguous and cloſe 
to one another; but moſt of them fo ſmall and un- 
rn 


P 


fea. For the greater ſecurity, the inhabitants have 
raiſed ſeveral good forts and batteries, where the 
iſland is moſt expoſed, and fo planted, that they 
command the ſeveral channels and inlets on the eaſt 
fide, where alone the coaft is acceſſible. There are 


even there the rocks lie fo thick, that, without a 
good pilot, a veſſel of ten tons burthen could not 
find her way; but, when once it is known, a firſt 


An enemy might therefore be eaſily diſappointed, 


we the pruates. — 


even though he had the beſt pilot on board that could 
vo 


eil. Soon after, 200 more of the pirates ſurrender- 


the hands of the Spaniards, but were retaken by the - 


between 64® and 65® W. lon. ; being about 20 miles 


1609, in his paſſage to Virginia. They may amount 


is only 16 miles by 3, where broadeft ; but it is 
ſtrongly fortified by rocks, extending far into the 


only two places at which ſhips can ſafely enter, aud 


rate ſhip of war may enter the harbour with ſafety. 


| | be got. 


mer is far from being inſupportable. 
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with rocks, ſo rugged and dreadful, that they ſcem 
to threaten deſtruction to every ſhip that approaches 
them; and ſo many have been wrecked among them, 
that the — gave them the name of La Dia- 
bolos. - 
The air of theſe iſlands kas always bers reckoned. 
fo ſalubrious, that many have gone thither from the 
continent to repair their broken conſtitutions. Win- 
ter is here entirely unknown, and the heat in ſum- 
There is here a 
perpetual ſpring, and the trees never loſe their ver- 
dure; but ſtorms of thunder and lightning are very 
frequent. The face of the country is mountainous, 
but there are between the mountains many fertile 
- Ptains. * The earth is of various colours, but the 


brown is moſt eſteemed : the white or ſandy is rec- 
| koned the next, and the red the worſt. The water 


is brackiſh, ſo that the inhabitants muſt be careful to 
preſerve what falls from the clouds. 


- Maize is reaped twice a- year. There is no other | 
grain to be found on theſe iſlands, but they produce 


ſome tobacco. They have here much excellent tim- 


ber, particularly cedar, palm, palmetto, and all other | 
trees common to Europe or America. 
a fingular plant called Redwood, bearing red berries, 


There is alſo 


which produce worms that turn into flics, a little 


larger than the cochineal fly, and bave 2 medicinal 


virtue. - 


Upon the ifſands are moſt ſorts of cattle common 


in Europe, but they are not very numerous. There 


is, however, a prodigious variety of fowls, as ſwans, 


widgeons, ducks, ſnipes, teal, &c. and multitudes f 
of ſmall birds. The fpider is of „ 
and of a very beautiful colour. 


The capital of St. ne 
defended by ſeven or eight forts, mounted with a- 
bout 70 pieces of cannon. It contains about o 
houſes, neatly built, a handfome church, together 
with a fine Hbrary, and an elegant ftadthouſe, where 
the governor, council, and aſſembly meet. The 
trade here is very inconſiderable, eonfiſting chiefly 
in timber and proviſions, ſhips, and a little tobacco; 
and, conſequently, they have fewer by-laws than any 
other of the Britiſh colonies. _ 

„The other principal iſlands are, St. David, * 
land, Som iet, Long Iſland, Bird Iſland, Cowper, 


and Nonſuch. The people are divided into nine 


tribes, called George's, Hamilton's, Smith's, Devon - 
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Indeed, the whole iſlands are ſo environed | 


ſhire's, Pembroke's, Paget's, Warwick's, 
ampton's, and Sandy's, who, altogether, may amount 
to about 10, 00. Thefe people ſeem to be void of 5 
ambition, and content themſelves with the enjoy - 

ments and the pleaſure theſe iſlands afford, in a lafe 
and quiet retreat from an anxious buſtling world, 
They have conftantly maintained an excellent charac. 
tcr, and the Bermudas have been equally conſpicuous 
for their beauty, and the integrity and peaceable 
diſpoſition of the inhabitants; the firſt of whom were 


two crir iinals left by Sir George Sommers, and one 
of the thip”s s crew whom they n. upon to ſtay 
with them. | 


—_— 


JAMAICA. 
Extexds from 170 40 to 180 50' N. lat.; and from 750 57 ' to 780 
37 W. bon. ; containing 160 miles by 70. 


Names. Lat. N. [ Low. W. BY Rivers. NF 
Kingſton 17 p_ 1 76 15 | | 
Port Royal 17 54] 76 20 
Spaniſh Town 18 076 45 
Savanna la Mar 18 21% 45 
Porta Maria 1 18 2 76 431 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufacture, c. 

This iſland was diſcovered by Columbus, in the 
year 1694, whoſe fon, Diego, was the firſt governor, 
and built the city of St. Jago de la Vega, now Spa- 
niſn Town. The natives were at firſt determined to 
| maintain their liberties, and for that purpoſe appear- 
ed in arms; but the Spaniards ſeemed ſo obſequious, 
and made fo many proteſtations of friendſhip, that the 
ſuſpicions of the natives were entirely removed. Being 
thus Julled to ſecurity, the Spaniards began a hor- 
rid maſſacre, murderiag, butchcring, and deſtroy- 
ing in a few years, to the amount of 60,000 of theſe 
credulons people. Before this maſſacre, Jamaica was 
one of the beit peopled iflands of all the Antilles, but 
ſuch inhuman bavock did the Spaniards make among 
them, that in a few years the name of Indian was 
rooted out, and none left to preſerve the remembrance 
of that flouriſhing people. 3 
| The Spaniards poſſeſſed the iſland till the year 
1654, that Oliver Cromwell equipped a fleet deſtined 
for taking the iſland of Hiſpaniola. But the admirals 
Penn and Venables, who commanded in the expedi- 
tion, having failed in their attempt, and unwilling to 
face the protector without a peace-offering, made a 
deſcent upon Jamaica, which ſoon. ſurrendered upon 


terms highly honourable for the couqueros. The con- 


i 1 
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8 — ——— Many of | \pimento, gioger, ſweetmeats, Hin . Fo de. - 15 5 mm 
© the negroes upon this occahon ret to the monn- manchunee! planks; and the imports, proviſions, clo- _ _ 
gains, 680 being joined with other foiiaes, maintain- thing, hardware, and all other neceſſaries. 5 23 


7 ed their ground there, till governor Tixkanmey, i in cn 5 7: 0 3 
| ſequenceof a treaty of amity, Peet them indegen- | - CARIBBEE ISLANDS. 
dence, and the liberty of cbuſing thew own mag? Anguilla lies in 18% 20 N. lat.; and 629 40'W. lon. ; 
ſtrates ; ſince which time they hawe harm more peace- | is 30 miles by 9, woody, but perfectly level, and the 
able, though few as yet W climate ncarly the ſame with that of Jamaica. It a- 
in their friendſhip. | | | bounds with tame cattle, not natives, but brought thi- 

As the land wind blows at digt. DP I | ther by the Europeans. It has alſo the opoſſum, 
through the day, the air is pretty tullerabblle, but firgs | muſk rat alligator, and other animals common to the _ 
can only come into port in the day-tinmae., and gw out ſame climate. The Engliſh ſettled here in £650, and 

only at break of day. A ridge, ci the Blue as the foil was fruitful, they applied themſelves to 
e Mountains, runs from eaſt to welt,” weary ferm, and planting ISTACCO, raifing corn, and breeding cattle, | 7 
furrowed by the violent rains. Malt of the plains | At preſent, befides other articles of agriculture, they 5 
fit for paſture lie near the ſouth fide ff the and. and raiſe fome fugar, but their trade is very inconlider- WE 
ſome of them are ſo extenfive that ove may ride: fe- | able. 
veral miles without mecting any af The prin- 1 1747 N. lat.; * W. a 
. cipal harbours are Port Royal, Old Hankour, Porr | is zo- miles by 12, and has on the weſt an W 
Morant, and Port Nigril. In the ind whene are 2 | road, well ſheltered and clear of rocks. The land is low 
dout 100 rivers, but none af them menygalblic. Some | and fertile, producing citrons, oranges, pomegranates, 
of them petrify their channels, by immun them Indian figs, pine apples, grapes, cocoa, cotton, pep- 
with a cement, which unites the grand] and! find in per. ginger, cinnamon, caſſia, Braſil wood, and ebony; 
their bottom. There are alſo bot fung, amd others | with tabacro, indigo, maize, potatoes, yams, &c. On 
that are ſalt, where great plenty ef fall is ,. The | che iſland there is plenty of cows, ſheep, and goats; 
mountains are covered with woods, which mover bofe | the breeding and fattening of which is the chief em» 
their verdure. Here the cedar, malbogary,, Igmm- | ployment of the planters. The lord 5 is of 
vitz, and many other trees, mingle thc bangs. The | the name of Codlrington. | 
cultivated vallies wear alfo the robe ot nature. pro | 3: Chriffopher”s „ and 170 407 
ben ducing the richeſt plants, as the ugar cave, finger, Nat.; and ihe middle of the land is in 629 40” 
| pimento, &c. the fineſt fruits, as the etna, tar ap | W. Jon. It extends 25 miles and an half in length, 
3p ple, guava, mamec, &c. Indeed. curry thing nem nut its greatcfi breadth does not exceed 7. The air 
e a terreſtrial paradiſe. There are, howcwen, fone diffs i hot, but pleatant, pure, healthy, and agreeably - 
greeable circumſtances. The mers an anc Bed Wir | rempered with cual breezes; and were it not for the 
1 alligators, and the fens with the geſaum ami gailiwaip,. rains and the hurrcancs, 1 it would feem to be perpe- 
5 beſides ſnakes and many other noxuns wmmmalk. | ral ſummer- The mountains, though there are 
ö Of grain, the iſland produces mac. Guimez exam, þ | dreadful rocks and thick woods between them, riſe 
; and peaſe of various kinds, uwukaown ün Eunupt : and ane abuse another, and are adorned with rows of 
. 


of vegetables, cinnamon, coffee, the cabbage tee, || trees that wear a perpetual verdure, intermixed with 
the cotton tree, guaiacum, China mowt., frariigumila, | handſume houics covered with ſhining flate. The ſoil 
Caſſia, vanilla, fuftic, logwood, r-dwoad, MM. | is light and iaudy, and not only proper for the culti- 

J They bave here both the land and fra turtle, and vation of tubaccu, but fugar, cotton, ginger, and a 
l all ſorts of fowls, with plenty uf fea and nizer fills | great varicty of fruits. It is well ſupplied with 
J Among the troubleſome inſets, arc the mutcherracs png, a0v at the fuot of the mountains, on the S. W. 
> and the ciron, which laſt gets inte dhe fic and! nen part. are fomc h t ones for bathing. The vallics and 8 
2 in great numbers. I files of the h ll are very fertile, but the mountains -- 
a The revenue amounts to about L. 70,con, out: of | are overgrow: w th palmeti”, cotton trees, lignum- 
3 which ſeveral large ſalaries are o be mul. The ex- vit. & c. Tins il ad, one year with another, is faid to 


- ports are ſugar, rum, molaſſcs, cotton, coun, cailce, | | PruGUCe 10, iugiicais of gary and a proportion- 


? ira mn Large en 
fo produced from a falt lake, where the water being | 
exhaled by the ſun, leaves a cruſt at the bottom, ex- 


actly reſembling rock cryſtal. 
hives on the iſland, yet it 1s well ſupplied wit? e 
by means of the wild bees. | 

The ĩſland is dirided into fix pariſhes, ck of which 


has a handſome church, wainſcotted, and fürniſhed 


with pews, which, as well as the pulpit, are of ebony, 
cedar, redwood, Brafil, and other fine kinds of wood. 
The inhabitants are faid to amount to 8000 whites 
and 18,000 negroes, and live ſcattered up and down 
the iſland, for the convenience of planting, where 
they have excellent houſes, adorned with walks and 
groves of orange and lemon trees. On the iſland, be- 
. fides batteries raifed at 8 landing places, there are 


Brimſtone-hill fort, planted with 49 pieces of cannon, 


Charles's fort, with 40 pieces of cannon, and London- 
derry fort. The militia conſiſts of a regiment of foot, 
2 troop of horſe, and a troop of dragoons. HBaſſe · 
terre, the capital. was built by the French. The 


"houſes are of brick, freeſtone, and timber; and, among 


other buildings, there are a town-bouſe, an hoſpital, 
and a large church. 

This ĩſland was diſcovered by Columbus in his firſt 
voyage to America; but, in 1623, Sir Thomas War- 
ner, an Engliſh adventurer, and M. Deſnambuc, who 
had a French command, both arriving at the iſland on 
the fame day, each took poſſeſſion in name of his re- 
ſpective maſter, and leaving ſome of their men on the 
iſland, returned to Europe for recruits, whence, in 


1626, they were ſent back with men and proviſions to | 


ſettle their reſpectise colomes. The Engliſh landed 
firſt, and were pretty far advanced before the arrival 
of the French. The governors lived on good enough 
terms, but their colonies were like to be extirpated by 
the Spaniards, who arrived with 24 ſhips and 19 fri- 
gates, which threw the French into ſuch a conſterna- 
tion, that they all left the iſland together, upon which | 
the Engliſh eſcaped to the mountains, at leaſt ſuch as 


could, and the reſt, were put on board veſſels and ſent 


to Nevis. After which, Don Frederick, who com- 
manded in this expedition, weighed anchor, taking 
600 Engliſh along with him, and engaging thoſe he 
was obliged to leave, for want of tranſports, to take 
their departure on board the firſt ſhip that ſhould call 
for them. He was no ſooner gone, than the remain- 


There are no bee - 
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| 


| were watch n ee 


iſland, and reſume their former poſſcffions. The Eng- 
liſh colony, after this, increaſed £ rapidly, that in 
1632, they were able to ſpare new fertlers far Bark... 
da. Montſerrat, and Nevis. The French gonna dell 
in i637, and the colony under kim hang made but 


dwindled to nothing. Abaut the time of the mvaju- 
tion, animoſitics aroſe between France and Engle, 
which were carried to a great height, inform, chat 
before war was declared, the French catered the Eng- 
liſh pale, deſtroyed all by fire and nd. and obliged 
the Engliſh colony of St. Chriſtepher's to ke the 
iſland, till a moſt dreadful earthquake dcfiroyed all 
their works and poſſeſſions. The rr after, the Eng- 


and expelled the French in their tum 3 bur their ori- 


in 1702. Upon the breaking out of the war i the 
reign of queen Anne, colonel Coding dro the 
French from their ſettlements, and oblbped them tu- 


then yielded up to the crown, the French pant was 
fold for the benefit of the public, and the price aſfræn- 
| wards applied by parliament todiicharge the maniage- 


The iſland was again taken by the French i the 
re 
followed. 

Nevis lies in 10 30“ N. Kt.; and 62" W. lan. It 


tain in the middle of it ſaid to be a mile and! an half 


In the mountain-plantations Enghih beans blofcm, 


kidney beans, celery, and nafturtzams, &c. ave excel 


tipedes and ſcorpions ; 
lizards, ſome of them 5 feet in length. The fone, 
ducks, turkeys, and other poultry, which feed upon 
Indian corn, Spaniſti potatoes, and the juice 
ſugar cane, are exceeding ſweet, white, and fat. The 
ſheep have neither horns nor wool, and produce an- 


The ſugar raiſed here has frequently loaded 50 ar fo 


ing Engliſh reſolved to recommence the buſineſs of ſhips within the year. The only towns in the iH 


the colony, which determined the French, after they is Charles Town, which has large houſes and frays 


little progreſs, and at length, by flifttng maiters, 


liſh; under colonel Codrington, recoverad the ifand, 


ginal poſfeffons were reſtored by the treaty of Ryfoic = 
tally to evacuate the iſland ; and the ir being 


portion of the princeſs Mary to the prince ef Orange. | | 


hs tron otters mas 
high. The climate is hot, but the E wery fertile... 
but never pod; yet ſamphire, cucmmibens, lettuce, 
lent. The produce here is much the fame as in St. 


Chriſtopher's. The only venomous creatures ane c- 
but they have ſcweral farts af 


of the 


nually two, three, or more lambs, and fuckle them all. 
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computed at 3000, and the negroes at 10,000. In 
all the iſland there is only one tolerable harbour; in 


it are ſeveral rocks and ſhoals, but between theſe, ſhips 


by Sir Thomas Warner in 1628, which was at firſt 


by night, and afterwards greatly reduced by an epide- 


© mical diſtemper, carthquakes, hurricanes, and French 
;nvaſions; fo that it will be ſome years, even with the 
| beſt management, before it be fo — IE VEN) 


— ig-fa 17 30“ N. lat. and in 61 40 W. 


on.; being about 60 miles in circumference. It has 


more good harbours than any other Britiſh iſland in 
thoſe ſeas, though they are difficult to come at by a 


franger,. on account of dangerous rocks in the way. 
The principal of theſe harbours are Willoughby, 


Nonſuch, Five Iflands, St. John's, and Falmouth, 

which laſt is defended by two forts, viz. that called 
Charlesfort, and Monk fhill. The climate is hot and 
ſubject to earthquakes ; the foil ſandy, and much of 


it overgrown with wood. There are but few ſprings, 


and not a fingle ſtream on all the iſland, fo that for 


freſh water, the chief dependence of the inhabitants is 
on the clouds; yet, notwithſtanding theſe inconve- 


niences, the colony is in a very thriving ſituation, 


aud makes, at an average, 16,000 hogſheads of fu- 
ger a- year. The iſland is. divided into 5 pariſhes, and 


has the following ſmall towns, viz. St. John's, N. W. 
Falmouth, Parham, and Bridgerown, S. and St. 
Peter's in the center. It contains above 7000 — 
and 30, ooo blacks. 

Antigua was diſcovered by the Engliſh i in the time 
of Sir Thomas Warner, and it is ſaid that ſome Eng- 
liſh families ſettled on it in 1636, but no crown-grant 
ſeems to have been made of it before the year 1663, 


ven Charles II. made one to William lord Willough- 


by of Parham, who planted a colony there about the 
year 6666. It was not, however, till the year 1680, 


that this iſland became any way conſpicuous, till co- 


lone] Codrington removed thither from Barbadoes, 
and made that iſffand the ſeat of his government, af- 
ter which it became populous, rich, and flouriſhing. 
This land has ſuffered much by hurricanes, particu- 


larly in 168 , and in 1736, when it narrowly eſcap- 


ed being all blown up with gunpowder by a. 8 
Rcy of the negroes. 
8 160 55 N. lat. and 62 10 wW. 


ride very fafcly. The firſt colony was ſettled here 
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well ffored. ili mite af whe bis we 


greatly oppreſſed by the incurſions of the Caribbees | 


and 


1 
Jon. It was diſcovered by Colninbus © in 1493, and 


is about 28 miles in compaſs. Its mountains are 
covered with cedars, cypreſs trees, acomas, the muſk 
herb, and the tree called Iron wood. The wallies 
are well watered and fruitful, and the climate and 
produce much the ſame as in the other iſlands ; as are 
alſo its animals and trade. The principal articles are 
indigo and ſugar, which laſt is not infcriour to that 
produced in Barbadoes. There is, properly fpcat- 
ing, no harbour, yet it is frequented by ſhips that 
import the neceſſaries and take off the produce. 


The brit colony ſettled here was by Sir Thomas 
Warner, in 1632. 


It was taken by the French in 
1688, and afterwards reſtored. During the wars in 

the reign of Queen Anne, it was plundered by the 
French, and in 1733, greatly damaged by a bur- 
ricane, that threw down three-fifths of all the han- 


ſes, and deſtroyed all the ſugar canes, fo that the 
total loſs amounted at leaſt to L. 50,000. The 


iſland contains et preſent about 4000 whites, and a- 
bout half that number of negroes. This iſland, with 
St. Chriſtopher's, Antigua, and Nevis, are under 


one governor, who has the title of Captain-gencral 


and Governor in Chief of all the Car ibbee iſlands, un- 
der whom each ifland has its reſpective deputy-go- 
vernor, and diitin& independent legiſlature, conſiſl- 


ing of a council and an aſſembly of the reprcſenta- 


tives. The capital is called Plymouth. 

Dominica was ſo called by Columbus, who diſ- 
covered it on Sunday. It lies in 15 20' N. lat. and 
in 619 24' W. lon. ; extending near 13 leegacs in 
length, and about as much in breadth where broad- 


leſt. It is divided into the Cabes Terra, and Baffe 


Terra, i. e. high and low lands. The foil is good, 
well watered by many ſprings and rivulcts, and 
the ſides of the hills bear the fineft trees in the 


| world. Io ſhort, its fertility entitles it to the fait 


place among the Caribbee iſlands, as it abounds with 
fruitful vallies, large plains, and fine rivulets, and 
produces mandioca, caſſava, bananas, cotton, pota- 
toes, ignamas, and the fineit figs. Here are great 
numbers of ring-doves, partiidges, and ortolans; hogs, 


and poultry. Of the hogs there are two forts of wild 
ones, the breed of thoſe brou ught originally from 


France and Spain. 

St. Vincent lies in 13? 300 N. lat. and in 6 W. 
lon. ; being 24 miles by 18. The ſoil is deep and 
rich, and has the advantage of ſome fine ſprings 2nd 
rivulets. It has ſeveral mountains, interſperſed with 
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poſſeſſion of this iſand. the Canbbees poſſeſſed one 


harbour. 
5 " Oraneds es in 120 Ml bat. and Gu* W. loa. ; be- 
ing about 30 miles by 15. The foil is rich and fer- 
tile, and chicfly adapted to the culture of fugar, cuf 


— 
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large plains and fertile vallies, capable of producing 
any thing ſuitable to the climate, were they only 


under proper cultivation. When the Britiſſi took 


part of it, and a cargo of negroes the other, who 
had run in, or were driven aſhore there, above 2po 


- many be e the other iſlands, fo then ing 
were very numerous, had many villages, and were 
aid to live well. Both thefc tmbes, though tena- 

_ cious of their libertics, and jeakuas of foreigners, yet 
| have, in exchange for knives, hatchetz, &c. Since 
_ _ this iſland came into the bands of the Britiſh, theſe 


tribes are much worn out. Kingſton is the mott re- 
markable place here, ſeated on a bay at the fourk- 


weſt end of the iſland, where the governor refides 


and the aſſembly * Calkagua has the beit 


fee, tobacco, and indigo. Ir has a lake on the top of 


Wh: © which ſupplics it with fine rovulets, and this 


contributes not a little to the pleaſure of the inhabs- 


tants aud fertility of the foil. Several bays and har- 


bours lie round the ifland, and it has the happineſs 
nut to be ſubject to hurricane St. George's bay 
has a ſandy bottom, and very capacious. In its har- 


bour 100 veſſels may be moored with perf fafety- 


This iſland was long the theatre of bloody wars be- 


"ewes the Brand acl wee Sl DS 


themſclves long with great reſolution. When it was 
attacked by the Britiſh in the war 2756, the French 


| Inhabitants, who were not numerous, having been in- 
formed of the fate of Martinico aud Guadaloupe, fur- 


rendered on the firft fummons . and the full property 
of this iſland, together with the Granadincs, a fmall 


| cluſter near it, producing finc timber, fagar, indigo, 


tobacco, peaſe, and millet, was confirmed to Great 
Britain, by the treaty of pcacc in 1763. 28 
by the late treaty in 1783. | 
Barbadoes lies in 13* N. hat. and 59 W low. ; 
being about 25 miles by 15, and cuntaining 170,000 
acres. This iſland was firft reſurted to by the Eng- 
liſn in the reign of James L. but the carl of Carbffc 
obtained the firſt grant of it in 1625, when be par- 
celled it out to ſeveral adventurers, that tranſported 


 themlclves hither. The only inhabitants they found 


on che ng, were a good . the lock 
of which 8 nme 
niards. and Portugueſe, when they touched here in 
their voyage to the continent. In the culture of to- 
bacco, the new adventurers were difappointed, but 


that of cotton and indigo made them ample amends, 


They made little ſugar till the year 1647, that ſeve- 
ral Enghſh gentlemen, diſdaining to live under the go. 


vernment of an uſurper, fold their eſtates, and, with 


the proceeds, tranſported themſelves and families to | 
acquired large fortunes. 6 


that number of ncgrocs, who, impatient under the 
yoke of ffavery, frequently conſpired to affert their li- 
berty, by rifing up againſt their maſters. But theſe 
conſpiracies were ill conducted, and always ended in 
the exemplary puarſhment of the riogleaders. King 


Charles IL. purchaſed the property in 1661, fince 


which time it has been a royal government; and, for 


the purpoſcs of maintaining the forces and fortifica- 


nan 

During 8 months in the year the climate is hot, 
but being fanned with the ſea breezes, it is by no 
means intolerable, and a temperate regimen renden 
it perfectly fafe to live in. The rains fet in, as in 


other places of the torrid zone, principally when the 


fan is vertical, and the dews are fo great in the nights, 
that iron, not in conſtant uſe, will be ſoon eaten up 


with ruſt. The iſland is ſubject to hurricanes; they 


had one in October 1780, that occafioned a terrible 


devaſtation. 


For the moſt part the country is level, the few hills 
on it being fmall and of a gentle afcent, and the 
woods have been all cut down to make room for ſu- 
gar plantations, which is now the principal produce; 
though ginger, indigo, and cotton, are alſo cultivated 
with fucccſs. The fruits are pine apples, guavas 


plantams, oranges, lemons. citrons. limes, tamarinds, 


mangroves, prickled apples. figs, cocoa and coco 
auts, cuſtard apples, pomegranates, excellent timber, 
&c- There is poultry of all kinds bred here, ac- 
counted more delicious than thoſe of Europe, beſides 
2 great variety of wild fowl. The ſnakes and ſcor- 
pions never fling, nor are the inſets poiſonous. Here 
are two ſmall rivulcts, and wells of good water ever 
where. The bogs are very numerous; and black caitle, 


very different. 
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The 1 eſtabliſhment conkfts of 6 reguments x kins ; but though they had been afterwards viſited by 
the Englith, oo ſettlement was projected upon them, 
tal che year 1764, that the late lord Egmont, 4 ſt 
lord of the admiralty, revived the ſcheme of a ſettle- 
ment in the South Sca, when commodore Byron was 


of foot, two of horſe, and a troop of bafe guards, 
with 2 good train of artilerx and fereral forts. The 
iſland is divided into 5 diſtricts, which contzia 1 1 pa- 
riſhes, and in each of the diftrits, there is 2 judge 


_ with five aſſiſtants for adminiftcring juſtice. The capr- 


tal, Bridgetown, where the governor reſides, am af- | 


ſembly and court of chancery are held. is the metro- 
polis, for extent, populouſneſs, and beauty, of all the 
Britiſh Weſt Indies. It has 2 college founded by 
colonel Codrington, and a confiderable trade. y an 
eſtimate in 1770, F to above 


I. 430,000 ſterling. 


THE FALKLANDISLANDS 
Tbeſe iſlands, lying between 30 38 and 512 48 
S8. lat. (reckoning from Cape Tamer N. to Port AL 
bemarle S.) and between 62® 45” and 65” 25” W. loa. 
were firſt diſcovered in 1594, by Sar Rickacd Haw- 
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ſent ont to take poiſuifion, in name of his Britannic | 
majetty ; and on his return, gave them a high cha- 
racer: but captain M. Bride, who went out in 1 766, 


repreſented the foil as a mere bog, or barren rocks, 
beaten by perpetual ftorms, in which nothing grows 


but will celery and ſorrel. However, * goats, 
ſheep, and hogs, that were left there, were found to 


thrive and increaſe. A ſettlement was effected, but as 


the cuurt of Spain remonſtrated againſt it, the ſettle- 
ment was abandoned; and indeed, as the iſlands pro- 
duce nothing towards the fupport of a colony nor 
any articles of commerce, they could not be planted 
mor maintained without a conſiderable mn. 
which they never could refund. 


or BRITISH AMERICA IN GENERAL. 


H. ne now- Geiffied our farecy of the Bi in- 


tereſt in America, a few remarks on the revolutros 


that has happened in the ſpace of 20 years, will Per- 


| haps not be improper. 


At the peace of Paris 1763, Britain was left in 

poſſeſſion of all the lands from the gulf of Mcxico to 
the North Pole, that lie between the mer Milufpp: 
and the Atlantic Ocean, beſides a conſderable acxxſ- 


| ſion of iſlands in the Caribbean Sca. 


At the peace of Paris 1782, both the Floridzs were 


ceded to Spain; the Britiſh colonies, from the Flon- 


das to Nova Scotia, were declared independent, and 


the iſlands St. Lucia and Tobago were ceded to Framce. 

So great a deduQtion from the empire of Britain, 
without doubt, depreſſed her confdcrably in the ge- 
neral eſtimation of Europe; but the event hath proved 


in the improvement of agriculture, fiſh«rics, manu- 
factures, and commerce, ( which ſhe did nut fail to cult: 
vate) than in the pernicious maxim of extcading the 
limits of her empire abroad. Hence, by aticading 


Emdied in A 


Britain bad more certain ncfources 


properly tothe arts of peace, Britain will ſoon regains 
what ſhe Toit in the ſtruggle for empire, whilſt poverty, 
anarchy, and confufion, ſeem to diſtract her enemies. 

France, by whoſe artful policy, the inſurrection 
in America was promoted and ſupported, and who 
detached the Dutch from their natural intereft, to 
jous in the confederacy, now feels the fire which ſhe 
nerica and Holland, in her own boſom, 
and the berry and independence which ſhe held out 
to both, is now taking root in her native ſoil; in the 
mean time, her treaſury is empty, her debt enor- 
mons, and her finances far below par. 

Nor have the Independent Gates wad at 
boaſt of their victory. With taxes, the terror of which 
drove them to arma, they are now oppreſſed; they 
have neither money nor credit, and as their coercive 
power is ct inſuſſicient to enforce their laws, it is no 
wander if anarchy and confuſion prevail. 

Holland, by the aſſiſtance of Great Britain and 


Pruifia, has ſhaken off the fetters of France; but, to re- 50 


cover ber former opulence, will be a work of time. | 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


8 Tax Thirteen United States of America extend from 
270 to 45 N. lat.; and from 64 to 859 W. lon ; con- 
_ taining rofo miles * 1050. 


I. NEW ENGLAND. 


— | Lat. N. | Lon. W. © Rivers. 
= — — ye —— 
Boſton {42 15] 70 45 | 
Cambridge 4% 22 70 55 
Salem 4 f af: +: 
Newbury 43> 47 | 70 15] Merrimac 
Saliſbury 42 55 70 124 | 
' Alorsfield 4» F190 - 3 
Pentufac _ — 4 33 172 45 4 
Sunderland | 43 47 | 73 
Hadley 42 34 
Deerfield . & | 42 43 
Sheffield | 42 12 30 
Kingſton 12 730 
Worceſler 43 17 46 
Bolton 42 13 | 70 30 

Springfield 42 1470 46 
Wrentham 4:77 4-0. 0.3 

Briſtol 41 35 | 71 15 

Plymouth & oi © 

Trverton far 4670 45 

Tal mouth 5 

Groton „% 3 

Dunſiable = 4 4170 45 | Merrimae 


Air, Soil, Frakes, Trade, 3 ufafures, Se. 
In the year 1614, the North Virginia company 
having ſent captain John Smith and captain Thomas 
Hunt to fiſh on this coaſt, the latter enticed 27 of 
the Indians on board his veſſel, ſet ſail with them to 
Malaga, and was villainous enough to ſell them to 
the Spaniards for ſlaves, relieving only one Indian, 
called Squanto. 'This outrage was juſtly reſented by 
the Indians, for which reaſon all future intercourſe 
with them was thought impracticable, till, in 1621, 
a congregation of Browniſts or iadependents, having 


obtained the conſent of king James I. of England, 


landed, to the number of 120, with their miniſter, 


2 Mr Robiſon, at Cape Cod; and, finding a good 


harbour, . 
their ſettlement, which being out of the ni af 
their grant, they aſſociated themichues amo 2 huiy 
politic, and declared themfcives the HU of the 
crown of Esgland, to whoſe kws they wen ar all 
times to be ſubject. The plhmen whe im 
take up their refidence here, including e ant 
children, amounted only to 100, ing a uy 
families, of whom the onc-half dicd in the far af 
two months. About the middic of Mark, tlic Is 
dians having in a great meaſure forput the helium 
of Hunt, particularly at the inftigation af Sun, 


A who had returned among them, one of ther chin 
| paid them a viſit, gave them a hearty hb tw tür 


country, and told them that his peogite wait br 
glad to trade with them. Maffei, the e 


| | came ſome days after, and in his rim, Smut, 


who having met with civilitics in Eaplant, when 
he was alſo returned ſafe to his country, kat am 
Squanto, an alliance offcafrve and dern was om 
of the contracting parties, was innglily mantunt 
for many years. At this time, ton, an atalkrautt 
ſpirit prevailed in the mother conntry, biin deter- 
mined maay to join this infant cplouy ; 4s that, wa 
very few years, their numbers n 
to be conſiderable. ' 
In the year 1629, a ths cos 
rers ſettled at Salem, who, kaving brought 2 tack 
came a reſpectable colony, and i 2 dluntr 
from king Charles I. incorporating them by tic 
name of the Governor and Company of n 
Bay, and empowermg them to make fin u 
good of the plantation, not repugnant tv the ws af 
Enn 
GETS drew vaſt numbers to it, who, ana 


| other towns, laid the foundation of Baſas. 
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nene 
<olozifts: to leave their country, began to operate 
religious opinions, which was the means of planting 
Rhode Iſland, whither one Mr. Williams, a miniſter 
K ere forced to fly for 


63wH hte Bs 
began to be troubleſome; to overawe whom, they 
built: forts and formed fettlements upon the river 
| Connefticut. | The perſecution in Britain ftill con- 
tinuing, the emigrations continued alſo to be fre- 
quent; fo that the population and improvement of 


theſe colonies were inconcervably rapid, from the ri- 
ver Kennebec on the N. E. almoſt to Hudſon's river 


on the N. W. an extent of above 400 miles on the 
ſezcoaft. Such was the riſe and progreſs of the 
New England colonics, among whom the plan of 
independence firit eee PIT 
ſhare in making it effectual. 
T ke ſummer ſeaſon here is warmer than in Old 
England, and for two months generally accompanied 
with a clear ſky, which renders the country very 
healthy, but the winters are ſevere ; for, though it 
lies confiderably farther to the 8. than Britain, the 
frolts continue much longer, and are at the fame 
time much more intenſe. The longeft day here is 
r5 hours, and the ſhorteft g. Next the ſea the land 
is generally low, and in fome parts marſby ; but far- 


_ ther up'it riſes into hills, and on the N. E. it is rocky 


and mountainous. It has feveral mines of excellent 
ron, and ſome of copper. In the woods and ſwamps 
tere is plenty of good timber, as oak, elm, aſh, cy- 
_ prefs, pine, cheſnut. walnut, cedar, aſpin, ſaſſa- 
fra, &c. The fpruce and fir trees are of an extra- 
ordinary growth, producing pitch, tar, roſin, and 
turpentine, with maſts, yards, and planks, as the oak 
does other ſhip timber; fo that more ſhips are ſaid 
_ ts have been built in this province than in all Ame- 
rica befides. They have alfo a large affortment of 
fruit trees, hemp, and flax, of an excellent quality; 


and roots, fuch as turnrps, radiſhes, parſnips, carrots, 


_ onions, cucumbers, ſquaſkes, pompions, and water 
melons, which, though the ſeed came originally from 
Britain, have been wonderfully improved, bothyin fize 
and quality, in the foil of New England.] When 
_ the firſt ſettiers arrived here. they found ſeveral kinds 
<f fruit; ſock 2s grapes, cums, raſpberries, ſtraw- 

| 6 
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| berries, &c. growing wild in the feld, and a great 
many plants unknown in Britain. Indian corn, or 
maize, is particularly cultivated here : It generally 
produces 1200 grains, and often more, from one. 
Six quarts of it will plant a= acre, and on acer of 
good foil will produce fifty buſhels. 

This country is alſo well ſtocked with quadrupeds, 
both tame and wild, as cows, ſheep, goats, hogs, 
and horſes, all of them propagated from the breed 
tranſported from Britain; and deer, elks, racoums, 
bears, wolves; ounces, foxes, hares, rabbits, iquarels, 
| opofſums, {ables, beavers, otters, mines, and mar- 
tens, all natives. There is alſo a fingular kind of ant 
mal of the deer ſpecies, called the Mooſe, bigger than 
a large horſe : Its horns are about four or five feet 
long, with branches ſpreading at leaſt fix feet. It 
is not ſo ſwift as the common deer, but holds out 
much longer, and, when hard preſſed, generally takes 
to the water. The mooſe is excellent cating, and 
may be preſerved by ſalting. There is hardly any 
where a greater plenty of fowls, both of the tame 
and wild kind; and the fea and rivers yicld the great- 
eſt plenty of excellent fiſh, as ſturgeon, ſalmon, cod, 
thornback, herrings, lampreys, whales, grampuſcs, 
porpoiſes, ſeals, ſharks, and many others great and 
ſmall. Among the diſagreeable reptiles are rattle- 
| inakes, frogs, and toads, tMat ſwarm where the coun- 
try has not been cleared; but among the * 
they are ſeldom to be met with. 

Boſton, the capital, ſtands at the bottom PE ine 
bay, in a peninſula about four miles in circumference. 
At the entrance there are ſeveral rocks, which ap- 
pear above water, and about a dozen of ſmall iſlands, 
ſome of them inhabited. There is but one ſafe chan- 
nel by which the harbdfir can be approached, aud 
that is ſo narrow, that two ſhips can ſcarcely fail 
through it abreaſt ; but within the harbour there is 
room for 500 fail to lie at anchor. The entrance to 
the harbour is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, ſurround- 
ed by a covered way, and joined by two lines of com- 
munication from the main guard to a redoubt. The 
caſtle is defended by 100 guns, 20 of which lie on a 
platform level with the water; fo that it is hardly 
poſſible for an enemy to paſs the caſtle; and, were 
he fortunate enough to elude its vigilance, he would 
be expoſed to th: fire of a battery of great guns pla- 
ced at each end of the town. At the bottom of the 
bay, there is a pier near 2000 feet in length, witk | 
warehouſes for the merchants on the north fide, 10 
E 
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unload, without the help of beats. This greateit | — png "cr rg 
part of the town lies round the harbour, w the form | winch obliges the remoref inhabitants to travel, ſome 
of a ereſcent, the country ring gradually beyond | | 
it, and yielding a delightful profyctt from rhe fea. | 
Here are ſeveral fine ſtreets, Imed en cach fide with | 
good houſes. The town contains about 30, c in- 
| habitants. Cambridge i allo 2 well built un, and | 
contains two colleges, called Hava, and Stock- | 
| ton, with a public library, fad u be the beff im that | 
part of the world. re eee 
. 


II. NEW HAMPSHIRE 43 4 | 73 30 | Sound 

— ̃ — 5 — 4 55 | 7% = | Connecticut 
Portimouth 43 94 72 © „ 4 g 713 of 

York [3 [= of Norwich ** fax 43 |73 8#| 

Wiles 43 1 of | Newtown far 3% | 75 7 | avon 

Buxton - 43 30 | 6&y 5 Stratford 72 Ditto 
Scarboros 43 % ao} 5 Narwak. [as 15 | 73 55 | 

Cuſco 14S Sts | . Greenwich 47 G|73 4s 

Brunſwick 3 47.1 6p 2 || Sagmdatick New London {as 2+ | 73 25 | 
— „ i Omen | Weathrrzbcld an 43 72 2 
Honſdale 4353 1 „„ DDr Saybrook -4T 2s | 73 40 | 
 Pownal. 4 416 © |} Keamebec | 

Charleen | a3 5 | 32 Conpmdicut Air, Seil, Produce, Trade, Manufaures, Ofc, 
22 = 2 * 2 Fa F 2227 | The foil of this colony is various, much of it be- 
Eochetha 13 55 l 122 "oy ing uncven, rocky, cold, and barren ; but, in other 
Londonderry 43 1 IA | ; places, it is abundantly fertile and pleaſant, parti- 


3 N 5 | cularly on the banks of the Connecticut, where the 
Ar, Soil, Produce, Trade, Momfafures, Sc. fields produce all kinds of grain and fruit common to 
"This pooviace has ealy hace go ak=ct — | the country, in plenty and perfection, ſeldom or. 
exclufive of main, but with =, « «xtemds above 70. | never diizppoutimg, but frequently exceeding the 
The ſoil is various, and the nontbers parts mann | expetiation of the farmer. Great numbers of black 
tainous and barren. The whole mountzms eccupy a |  cattic, horſs, and ſwine, are reared here, as alſo 
ſpace of about 50 miles ue, and are wry high large quantities of hemp and flax. A town called 
and fteep. Many fircams of water ni cut of the | Weathersfich) is remarkable for the production of 
| fades of thoſe mountains, which rum down with great | onjous, with which it annually loads ſeveral veſſcls 
rapidity, and form ſome of the bet mers in this for the acighbouring provinces, which, with beef, 
country. In this province thene ane raiſed gear | | pork, 2d fixxſccd, are all the export articles of the 
quantities of Indian corn, me, cats, and prafe; but{ province, excepting won, their works in which are 


it is too cold for wheat. It has great plenty aug | in = very flogrifking way- This is the only province 
variety of timber, with all Finds of game cummen | | of New England where the dodtrines of the church 


to the climate. They harr ale cattle uf every kind, | | of England are moit prevalent, and the education of 
but not in ſuch plenty as in the pm M of Maifa- | youth moit atcaded to ; all its towns being well 
chuſct's Bay. Their rivers abound with ffn, and | provided with fchools, and fupplicd with able mal- 

in the maritime towns ſome fiſkcries are canried an | ters. This province has many good: towns on the 
_ ſucceſsfully. Portimouth, the m , canrzins | banks of the Connecticut, and along the Sound; 
about 800 dwelling bouſcs, and tas 2 pleafznt fen | the principal of which are New London, Hartford, 
ation on Piſcataqua bay, having a wy fac and con- | and Newhaven. This kf is feated on Newhaven 
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= Seed) hid wut 1 and has 2 
parade in the center: Beſides public buildings, it 


eontains above 200 houſes, among which there is 2 
college, which makes a very geutee] appearance. 
The number of inhabitants are computed at 220,009. 
The colonies of Connecticut and Newhaven were in- 
corporated into one in 1692, fince which they have 


always kept up two ſeats of government, the one at 
Hartford, and the other at Newhaven, where their 


general court or afſembly fits alternately, for tranſ- 


acting the affairs of the province. Their public 


funds are ſaid to be rich, and many indiritunk in 
the N are in a very Toning bination. 


: IV. PROVIDENCE AND „ RHODE ISLAND. 


— 


Towns.” HEZ N. Lon E. 


3 


Providence 11 e "46- 
Warwick [41 48 | 71 30 Du 

Towerhill T4 4|7 20 Hl 

Newport. | 5 ar 41 os o 


Air, Soil, . Trade, 3 De. 
Theſe colonies were incorporated much about the 


fame time with the two preceding, and have alſo 
two ſeats of government, viz. at Newport and Pro- 
vidence, where their general court is alternately 
| held. The territory is in the form of 2 heart, and 
of no great extent. The climate of Rhode Iſſand s 


remarkably agreeable. being neither fo culd in win- 
ter, nor ſo hot in ſummer, as places under the fame 
parallel on the continent. In general, the foil is 
low, rocky, and ftony ; notwithſtanding of which, 
with good cultivation, it produces Indian corn, rye, 
oats, peaſe, hemp, flax, and allo wkezt. It alfo 
produces all the kinds of fruit peculiar to the coun- 


ny in great perfection, eſpecially on Rhode Iſſaad, 


which is much admired both for its beauty and fer- 
tility, being exceeded by no Spot in New Eagland. 
They raiſe cattle, ſheep, and horſcs, and it is ſaid | 


| tte laſt are remarkably: good. Large ae 


butter and cheeſe are made in this province. 

Liberty of conſcience is here under no cortroul, 
and there is ſo little bigotry, that, in matters of reli- 
gion, if a man obſerves a good moral condutt, be ns 
at full liberty to think and act for himſchf, as Heng 


only accountable to his maker. In conſequence of 


this toleration, many Jews have ſetiled here ; but 
the bulk of the people are Quakers. 


| Newport is delightfully lituated on Rhode 1 


A Abe hipe of 5 b | 


rate burden, the entrance to which is defended by x 
fort, on which are plantcd 300 guns. Providence is 
alſo a thriving town, and has a conſiderable trade. 

£ The trade of New England, during its dependence 
on Britain, extended over a great part of America 
and Europe. From thence the ſugar colonies were 
furniſhed with fiſh. becf, bacon, boards, hoops, pipe 
Eaves, bark, fins, butter, cheeſe, oil, tobacco, flower, 
apples, and turpentine, in fo large quantities, that 

the ifland of Barbadoes alone took from it to the” 
value of L. zco co a- year. They alſo dealt with 
the other ſugar colonĩcs, ſometimes with the French, 
bat very largely with the Spaniards ; and, beſides, 
fhipped off vaſt quantities of fith for Italy, Spain, 
and Portegal. They took from Britain all kinds of 
mercery goods, linen and woollen cloths, ſtuffs, ſtoc- 
Kings, ſhoes, fail-cloth, cordage, baberdaſheryware,. 
copper and tin veſſels, hardware, and. many other 
neceffaries : In return for which, they built fhips for 
the Britiſh merchaats, and remitted iron, maſts, G 
planks, and yards, particularly for the royal navy; 
and alfo pitch, tar, turpentine, ſkins, furs, oil, whale 
fins, logwood, ſaſafras, &c. What the commercial} 
intercourſe between the mother country and New 
England is now, it is not caſy to fay, as no regula- 
tion by a commercial treaty hath been yet concluded. 
They will probably take every thing from Britain, 
which they can purchaſe cheaper or better in qua- 
lity than they can do from any other country; but, 
zs they are now freed from all reſtrĩction, aud have: 
the world before them, they will no doubt commiſ- 
fon from the beſt and cheapeſt market, unleſs our 
* Ferchaces from them ſhould engage them in our fa- 

our. It is faid, however, that they are eſtabliſhing: 
many of our manufactures among themſelves; ſo- 
| that, 1 in a ſhert time. they will not only fupply them-- 
felves in many neceZaries, but alio be able to ac- 
cummodate their nc: :ghbours. Their country pro- 
duces the fineſt flax and hemp. fo that they need: 


may furniſh them with ſhocs, ſadcles, and every other 
article manufactured of leather. : y 

In 1780 2 focicty was citabliſked, by the council 
and houſe of repreſentatives of Maſſachuſet's Bay, for 
cultivating and promoting the knowledge of American, 
antiquities, naturai hiſtory, the applicate uſes of the 
productions, medicinal difcovertes, mathematical dife- 


quiitious, and Philcſophical inquiries and experiments. 


neither want line n, nor cordage ; and their cattlte 


". Is by 1.4" : 
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V. NEW YOR K. 
ane Ulfer, Dutcheſs, Orange, King's 
 Conaty, Chefer, NewTork, cen County, Suffulk, and Richmond. 


Towns. 1 Lat. N. | Lea. V. — —— * 

Kew York 40 48 7. 21 | Hudſons 
Hamficad 40 43 | 73 4s | Long Iland 
Huntingdon „ 73 20 | Sound 
Orange Town 41 1373 45 | Hudſons 
Courtiand 6 | 73 4; | Ditto 
Por 73 45 | Ditto 

_ Frunfwick 4 43 | 74 25 | 

— Paleztown 41 45 | 74 ©! 

Ran; Fom | | 4x 53 | 73 55. 

| „ 41 30 74 46 Delaware 
Batavia 42 30 | 74 30 | Mohawks > 
Starfbury 41 49 | 73 12 | Hudfſons | 
Kaatfboon - 43 ©| 73 45 | Ditto 
Camptown 433 3732 30 | Ditto 
 Kaatihin 43 13 73 30 | Ditto 
Kenderbook 42 26 73 115 Ditto 
Kakacie | 43 30 73 45 | Ditto 

 Schoari 142 45 | 74 16 | Mohawks 
Greenbuſh 142 39 73 30 | Hudſons 
rr 1 40 73 31 Ditto 
Sacaecady 42 49 | 73 35 | Mohawks 
Sananbi2 143 61 78. © Dise 
Ticonderogs 43 30 | 72 25 | Lake Champlain 
Crownpour 43 45 | 73 54 | Ditto 
Tewarondadon 42 38 | 74 4c | Suſquehanna 
Wen Cheer EI 


Air, Soil; Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, Ec. 
Tis province has rather a more temperate climate 
than New England, efpecially towards the ſouth. The | 
foil in general, i 12 fertile, and the country pleaſant. 
E produces all Kinds of grain and fruit common to 
the climate, in great plenty, infomuch that 1 buſhel 


five plains on the banks of its rivers are remarkably 


fruirful. Hudſon's river, which is the principal one, 


is navigable for veſſels of 1c tuns burden, as high as 


Albany, and for fmall craft, 8 or 10 miles farther. On 
the banks of the Mohawks, there are many fine plains, 


among which, are the German Flats, extending along 
the river 50 miles in length, and 2 in breadth. About 


2 miles above its confluence with Hudſon's river, there 
is z cataract, where the whole ſtream falls perpendi- 


_ cular above 70 feet. This part of the province avails 


2 — it produces, and 


bas ereftcd à great many ſaw mills to prepare it for 


__ — af aidſed. that manufatore is brought to great per- 


| Ahongh the lands upon the Sound be rocky, 


wie duly cultratcd, . In 


| 


of wheat frequently produces 100. The large exten- 


market. Here alſo are excellent iron works, in ſome | 
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{ On both ends of Long Ifl2nd, the foil is 


| mcan and barren. It is 50 miles in length anf . 


{| hath been known to bring L. 100 rr. In te 
| mich of this ifland there is 2 cr e caitiel 
Saliſbury, 56 miles by 4. Scvcxel enthrr Alanis tans 
long to this province, nor inferiour in pon uf frilluꝶ 


found a vegetable quite tranſparent and pliuile, witinth 
will ſerve all the purpoſes of glaſs. Of the I 
ſpecimen in the poſſeſſion of M. Azchibalii Goran, 
writer in Glaſgow, of the fize of an e gan. 


good and highly cultivated, but is the müll it is 


nerally about 12 broad. An acre at the wait and, 


or amenity, but much leſs in extent ; as nn, a- 


| | pofite the weſt end of Long Iſland, form whe , 


through which ali ſhips paſs that arc bann an, ar 


| | from New York; . 


 fides feveral others. 


aper New York, as it has a faſe and m 
ous harbour acceſſible three different ways, fur fligs 


| of ordinary burden. The conveyances tw itt Ale thy 
| the river, from the lakes and Canada, arc xery greattz 
| nd upon-the fra ®t Ins act ecly the allanget 


their trade in a great meaſure centring —„V—¼ 
tains about 3000 houſes, pretty well built «ff nick 
and tone; but the firects are far from being g- 


It has alſo ſeveral fpacious public buildings, amg 
the governor's, are the moſt confiderdtile. Tui 
worſhip is performed here in diffcrent chm, in 
gions are tolerated. Albany bes on —— 
Hudion's river, and coofifts of about =o huts. 
Here the chicfs of the Fire Nations wet tw m 
with the governors. © The <xports from Now Tank 
are corn, flower, beef, pork, bacon, imaiked bed, pay, 
apples, onions, flaves, plank, fiaziced, pig ani! r 
iron, with ſome copper. Sebaſtian Cabot was tile 
firſt who viewed this coaſt, and in the z<rpn af querm 
Elizabeth it was confidered as a part of Wirzymaz 
but, in 1608, when Mr. Hudſon difcoxcret! the vu 
that bears his name, be fold it with the adjacent am. 
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be whom 
the Dutch obliged to acknowledge them their ſuperi- 
ours and Tole proprictors of the country. But the 
Engliſh ſoon after diſpoſſeſſed them; and, at the re- 
gueſt of the ſtates general, only permitted them to 
poſſeſs their ſettlements, provided they acknowledged 
themſelves ſubjects of England, and paid for the li- 
berty of fiſhing. This they did for ſome years, till 
rener 
of throwing off the maſk. They were, 
however, finally reduced in the reign of Charles II. 
at hare never ne thoght proper 0 renew the 


vi. NEW JERSEY, © 
Containing Bergen, Eſſex, Aidd!:ſcx, and Monmouth, on the Faſt; 
A r 

| Lat. N. | Lon W. | F. 


- 
TAS. 
— — 


— 


74 
75 
74 
173 
73 
74 
1 75 


40 32 45 
0 
59 
28 


0 4 a 7 
1 4 * 7 
4 4 . * * 


77 


— 


» £4! 


fame time that New York was finally reduced, 
and was divided into two parts, -namely Eaſt and 
Weſt Jerſey, each conſiſting of five counties, till the | 
year 1702, that the proprietors of cach affigned their 
nes the crown, when both were blended in one; 
t their aſſembly and ſupreme court of judicature, 
t alternately at Burlington in Weſt Jerſey, and Perth 
\mboy in Eaſt Jerſey. The foil of this province is 
tty uniform; it produces wheat and all other kinds 
of Engliſh grain, and plenty of fruit peculiar to the 
climate; and is much famed for cedar, excellent oak, 
and other timber. It has alſo many ſtreams of excel- 

lent water, which gives it great convenience for mills 
of every kind, furnaces, and other works, a valuable 
confideration to a country abounding, as it does, with 
iron. It is alſo ſuppoſed to have rich ſilver and cop- 
per mines, ſome of both kinds having been difcover- 

ed in ſeveral parts, and one of copper worked to 
great advantage. As the lands are well improved, 
chere is but little game of any kind in the country. 
CA exports of the Jerſeys, are wheat, flower, 
r, copper ore, pig and bar i iron. They have 
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| r ee gr Heng” L r- and have all the 


This province became the property of England, at | 


6F 


nh ds te ports 
are then fit for the mer. RS 
Prancctown, mack frequented by the young gentle- 
men of this and the nogfibranng counties. The re- 
igious perfaakons in the FN anc ns leſs numer- 
ous than in New York. | 5 

Perth Amboy, the ci of Eat Jerſey is fo com- 
may come up in one tide, and Ve hf the merchant's - 
door. Burlington is the capital of Welt Jerſey, ſeated 
on an ifland in the dale of the ric Delaware. — 


The houſes are handfomely built of Birk, aud the 


j town Lid out into par Ents, with commodious 


| 9uays and wharfs, 1 which, fuys of goo tuns may 
j come up. It has Eri 2 kanſune market-place,, 
Oy 3 at YR owad 


It has likewiſe an eafy commmiration, both with. 
Philadelphia and the occan, by means of the river Sa- 
lem, which falls into the Dr I. But though 


which the country is capatile; 22 5 ancer- 
. predicament with Philadelphia amd New York, as 


Conncfticet is with New Yark and Boiton ; for, aa 


they exchange their commndinics an tlizſe two places 
to that of New York, from ibm x wasmat dis juinæd 
till 1736, that they were appunned! a gavernur of | 
their own. | 

ns CCS. 
to the province. That called Patiranc, ainout zo miles 
from its mouth, falls over a mock. at lex 7 or fo 
feet perpendicular, and f B CELEBS Bit cat on 
Hud ſonꝰs nrer. 


ö 42 ö 
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Vit PENNSYLYVANTA. VIIL DELAWARE, [riety of culinary roots and plants. The province 25 
Cotizag & Zravinces. viz. Buckingham, Philadeiphia, Chefter, \ alfo well ftocked with black cattle, ſheep, and horſes; 
2 —— a3 mooſe deer, rabbits, racoons, beavers, &c. There are 
þ Zat. N.. | Lon #. Rivers. alfo various kinds of ſnakes. Bcfides the different 
3 ii 3o | Deiaw & Skuytkill kinds of tame fowls, they have fine buſſards of 40 or 
0 8} 75 31 | Delaware 5a pounds weight, pheaſants, heath cocks, partridges, 
_ Ton 1 = PEI ”"_— ſwans, teal, ſnipe, braindzs, &c. The fiſh arc fur. 
i geons, herrings, perches, els, ſmelts, c. 3 with 
42> w= | 75. © | Ditto 6 5 large 
22 @& | 26 r5 Suſquehanna oyſters, cockles, muſcles, and other fhe:] aſh. In oe 
a2 | 76 T4; Dito word, no country is lefs dependant on its nexghbours 
- l Ir 7 2 8 © [for the neecflaries, conveniences, or cven the lan- 
5 ries of life. The Delaware is navigable for 150 mil:s, 
= 6236 0 and the lands on its banks are excellent. The Saf. 
4 27 5 | Skvylkilt 3 qu:hanna is alſo navigable a great. way, and the coun- 
> n Pas wy on each fide is abundantly fertile and plezfant. 
= 5 1 — Fs 2 I Che Skuylkill j iS alſo navigable for lighters above ico ' 
E 37 © ww Os: miles, and ferfilizes the country through which it pale 
© 42 | 6 32 | Ditto: ſes. The country in general abounds in fireams fit 
=” {| 73 © for mills and other kinds of works invented to cale + 
a. L178 | labour, ſo that no country was crer better calcuzad! 
eee bor trade and manufattures. The capital, Pussel. 
o 21 77 5 Juniata phia, were the plan of che architect once completed, 
- 3 r „0 will certainly be the moit regular City in the wurd. 
% $77 xa]. [t is ſeated. at the confluence of the Uclaware auf 
R Skuylkill, about 100 miles above the bay. It * 
43 © | 79 © | Ohio 
| wan | 76 © | Deanne - oblong of about 2 miles in Icngth, © nc 
* 18} % „Ditto Bay to each of thoſe rivers, and one mile in breadth. l 
38 $57 | 75 40 | Dito arcets are ſpacious with a paved walk on cach ite, 
| 3B ag 6. $ | Chelapeak | and are quite ſtraight and parallel to each other. ie 
| en 3 houſes arc in general well built, aud particular: the 
Er, Jail. Produce, Trade, Muna fickurte, &e. public buildin s make a haudſome appcarancc. Tr 
1 air of this province, is fweet, ſcrene, and | high ſtreet which runs the * length of the city is 
Koz the - am? during the fruft in inter (which fome- | 100 t, broad parallel to winch run 8 Krects, crulfd 
tim:s binds np the Delaware, notwithſtanding its by 20 more at right angles, each of them 30 fect u d. 
Lern m, ch air is alwavs clear and agreeable. Du- Ia the center of the city is a ſquare of 10 acre, ſar- 
mis the forms, from March till June, the weather | rounded by the. tuws houſe and other public buibl- 
$r-qacatiy varies; and during the ſummer months of _ and in cach quarter of the city a ſquare of g 
Jo's, Amyait, and Scptember, the heat would de very The prop ietor's {cat is about a mile abort ike 
g, were it not alleviated by cool br-ezc>, which 3 and has a ſplen lid appearance. For ſcv -r 
f qu y ſpring up. The foil is extremely fertile miles round the city, the country has the appearance 


And cas to be cicar:d, as the routs of the trees lie |of a well cultivated: and ff Huriſhing garden. Ihe 
2:27 tike iu face of the ea: th. This province produces | number of inhabitants in this province amount at 1 
n A acts of trees, but ww fome reſp. ts they to half a million The trade is extenſive, large, aul 
2 "#-r=t from the European, though they bear valu-ble, not only with Europe and the Weſt Indy 
Wait . nam The gunwood. hickery. faſſafras, but with the Indians in the interior country Thr 
exp orts are grain, b. ef, pork, ſa!t, and drie . fit, bor 
Ch. wi. vapes. cranberries, muſk, melons, & c. a | ſes, furs, ſkins, Dig and bar on . hogſheads, pipe flaws, 
Donn tn core of all foris in tle greateſt | hou s, and flax ſeed. This province wes fit ww de 


Pu- — books ruct, ſarlaparilla, with ava- | hands of the awedcs, chen in the nands of the Dach, 


E I molar ac vy durable. Apples, pears. pine, 


- -- 
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; and ilk af — by the Engiith, aud given and gives the inhabitants every convenience for ear- 
20 mii Funm, wioik fon, Mr. William Penn, by rying on an extenſive trade, and cftabliſhing a varicty 
the william uff his iavsand regulations, kad the foun- | of ufcful manufaQtures. Moſt of the rivers are capable 
Abe of all u arma, which has cver ſincr ſub } of receiving large ſhips, and the numerous bays and 
fEked amag ute inflaicants,, cunfiſting of people of Creeks, wherewith ou every fide the land is indented, 
almet xo tin kindred; and toagae. To bis enable the planters to bring veſſels to their very doors. 6, "2 
taftc and Buügmunt mutt alſo be aicribed, the plam of The capital of this proviice is Annapolis, which 45 2 1 

Philuddhpitia. am all tlie beauty; an fertility of the | caaſiſts of about 50 houſes. The other towns are 3 

province. 3 allo fmall in proportion, moſt of the inhabitants, 
KY Tz 3 * * "ah throughout the whole province, living in their reſpec- = 

cen Barn, Direct arc ae ire, | tive plantations, generally ſituated upon ſome navi- 5 1 -2Y 
_ TO — ee S BE „ | nn river or creek, with which the country abounds. 1 4 „ 
2 7 * 1— I Hence, for the moit part, every planter -19-alfo a = 
| | merchant, and every plantation a kind of town, pro- 


f tobaccuand other produce in return, as hitherto there 
| has b-en but little money in the province, and no great 
as | Curiugrak 227 ; acraſi n for it, for tobacco anſwered all the purpoſes 


5 | * Bay | | vide? with provifions and neceſſarics, with which the 
Io | Rh: | warchouſc of the molt ſubſtantial planter ſupplies the 
— | — infertour planters, ſervants and labourers, and receives 
Ie | 

| 


—— — — — cenc v 


Peron: -0n 
* 


| Ditzs of gold and filver. The tobacco of this province, 
0 Dato - called Oro noko, is molt eſteemed in foreign markets, 
| iS | ' in | £ that ſome hun · Ired fail of ſhips uled to be employ- 
i; iS | LIATD 


ed in cunexying it to Britaiu 
* Sas, Sins T ras. — < Maryland was. always conſidered as a part of Vir 
Vr ar uff ai province in {ugmnm:t i bat 48d} vw. ginia, tilt the year 1632, that king Charles I. made 
Witter calld :; amr in ſpring and autumn. rcd a grant of all the country not then planted, north of 
e gart of tac tar it has a the Potowmauk, which in honour of the queen, was 
ear ar mtl huigit im and; icldum at aur time troub | afterwards called by her name Lord Baltimore's 
Eh ng. Tlir frofts: here arc but of ſhort comtĩ- culoniſts arrived in the Pot“ wmauk in November 
Blanc, ant un- ning, excening in the middle of win - 1 33. purchaſcd ſome ground of the Voamako Ia- 
ter ane apmanitic and rere fung. Towards the fez j drans, and took poſſeſſion of the country. They then 
_ andthe nouttizet thi nivers the air is hot and moilt, built à town, which they called St Mary's, and plant- 
Et Bur the int luv bern cicared of wood. they ed cora. | key alſo maintained a friendly intercourſe 
Eri mothang uff that fartiier up the cunntry- In the with the Indians, from whom they bought all the 
R af fomumen.. this thunceris frequent and drezdfai. corn they could ſpare, and all the veniſon and turkies 
but H me ant nau ſſies the air. is nut di lik d. —rhey could bring, giving them in return, knives, tools, 
The fcuamps whit were formerly covercd xt Wa. ds and toys This colony, as well as lord Baltimore's, 
arc now ID wal dared! that ncar the forts and rivers | were all of the popiſh perſuaſion, and were afterwards 
they begin un l im want of timber bart towards the j ined by many popiſh families of rank and fortune, 
Laurces off the owns where is a mixture of hills amd | who were glad by that means, to avoid the penal 
_ Aallics MI witth N wi of timber and fra trees | iExutes mad- in England at that time againft them. 
and whore the grand} is dinar, wh large meadows tur ing the uſurpation of Cromwell, lord Baltimore's 
clthed with omalks of a furgrifing height. The for. icht was ſeſpended ; but, upon the reſtoration, his 
Here is rich and] HH. tir hrincipal part being a lane | cant was confirmed, and, by the equity and wiſdom 
plain. int iffne ſte with hi. of ſo caiy an aſcent. th." f his Aminiſtraton. the colony proſpered ſurpriſing- 
they fecm un han teen ad! out artificially for am or lr. Hews axain interrupted in the arbitrary reign 
Samet de the anmtox;. A muititut of vers ard þ £ king James, after whoſe abdication. he was reſtored 


_ brucks difiuls Emi ing the wink provizcc | to the profits of his province, though the religion he 


ERR A. RAT 7 5 oY ow 9 oO 7 te: 


a 


_ 


. 
- profeſſed Biſqualified bim to act in a judicial capacity. 
The conformity of his ſucceſſors aſterwards to the 
church of England; reſtored them to N . 
conveyed by the charter. 

The whole inhabitants may amount to 10,000 
whites, 2 * negroes. 


X. VI RG I N I FRE | 
Containing the Counties of Fames, Prince George, Mook, cherte, 
Surry,” le of Wight, Nanſamond, Norfolk, Princeſs Anne, 
Tori, Warwith, Eliſabeth, New Kent, King William, Ducen's, 
| Glecefter, Middleſex, Efſex, Richmond, Stafford, Weftmer claxd, 
Lencafter, Northumberland, Northampton, and Acomat. 


Towns. i eee een Bern. 
Wienke 37 15 76 30 | James 
Alexandria 38 47 | 77 30 | Potowmank 
Colcheſter 38 35 | 77 44 | Ditto 
Falmouth 38 1777 $50 | Rapahannock 
ON: 38 14 j+77 50 | Ditto 
York 37 20 | 76 30 York 
Hampton - 36 5876 30 | James 
James Town 36 59 | 76 58 | Ditto | 
Norfolk 136 4776 15 | Elifabeth | 
Suffolk I 36 44 76 30 Nanſimond | 
_ Cabins 36 49] 76 46 | James | 
Brandon 136 58 76 37 | Ditto | 
Peterburg 37 67 30 | Apomator 
| Blandford $7 74 77 ap:þ on: - 
Tappohanock | 37 46 | 77 0 Rapahannock 
Urbanna 137 30 | 76 $7 | Cheſapeak 
Cumberland | 37 40 | 77 59 | York 
Newcaſtle | 37 4! | 77 41 | Pomunky 
Delaware 37 39 | 77 48 | Ditto 
Richmond 137 30 78: -83 | James 
Weſtham "17 a= 12S - 4 | Ditko. -: 
— 38 24 | 77 31] Potowmauk 
Dumfries 386 37 77 44 | Branch ditto 


1 Sail, Pridves, Trade, ManufaBures, Sc. 
Virginia is an extenſive province, being about 240 
miles by 120. The winds have here a very great in- 
| fluence on the air, the N. and N. W. winds being 


commonly cold and clear, and the S. E. moiſt, hazy, 


. and hot. In winter the air is dry and clear. and the 
ſnow, though it falls in abundance, ſeldom lies above 
two days. The froſts are keen and quick, but of no 


long continuance. In April the rains are frequent, 


but May and June are very pleaſant. July and Au- 
guſt are ſultry, and produce dreadful thunder and 


lightening. September and October are rainy months, 


whence agues and intermitting fevers are frequent. 
Towards the ſea, the country appears ſo extremely 
low, that within 15 fathoms ſounding, the land ean 


* from the maſt head. All 


** 
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along the coal of America, the furs know their 
ly and gradually dizanifh 2s they approack it. 

| The ſoil in the low parts of Virginia is à dark fat 
mouth, which for many your, walkent any mance, 


ted to it. _At = diſtance from the rivers, the foil be- 


and tobacco. The kad fiber = generally a level 


of clear water. Next the wem, the knds are cover- 
CTT 


: | poplar, and many other kinds of timber, uf à furpriſ- 
| ing fize. Towards the months of the rivers, many of 
_ | the trunks of the trees are from Go to 70 feet high. 


| There is alſo a great vanety f exergreens. as holly, 


ſweet myrtle, &c. ; and of cane, as antumony, talc, 
yellow and red ochre, fals earth, tobacco-pipe 


clay, &c. In the upper pants there ave coal, ſlate, 


paving ftones, and pebbles ; aud, ncar the falls of 
the rivers. plenty af francs fit ſ all uſes. Better 
wheat is produced ne where than here and in Mary- 


| land, and in many parts the fol is capable of pro- 
| ducing every fpecars of E gram ; but tobacco 


is the ſtaple commodity, which employs fo many 


hands, that every other pant of agriculture is great- 
| found in the province; and im feveral places the 
j myrtle is to be met with, ich bears a berry, that, 
after it is refined, becomes 2 hard brittle waz, of 
FF 
grapes, &c. grow feen. They have allo the 


honey, and the fngar mee. In front, there is no 


place on earth where ganien or archard fruit, or cu- 


linary roots and vegetables, nine better. Both here 
and in Maryland they haze all the domeſtic animals 
that are found in Britain ; and the hogs, in parti- 
cular, are very numerous. The ananals originally 
met with here were panthkers, bears, wolves, clks, 
red and fallow deer, rann, wild cats, and the o- 
poſſum. There arc allo al forts of tame and wild 
fowl, and a variety of bands waſuable for their plu- 
mage or melody. "The towns mentioncd im the table 


are not enumerated for what they are, but for what 


they may be. The trade of Vg may be citi- 


peak bay, which is onc of the beſt in the world. 


nobleman was at the utmoſt pains to nurſe and pro- 


: _ war, immediately after the reftoration, had not the 


; Containing the Counties of Carrituch, Paſquatant,  Perguimans, | 


3: The coaſts of this province are much broken by 


milder and ſhorter. The air is generally ſerene and 


ject them to ſalutary regulations, till it grew fo ſtrong 
as to be able to put a final period to the attacks of 


there are many bars and ſhoals, which render navi- 
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. Virginia was diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, and 
was the firſt colony planted by the Englih. which 
vas owing in a great meaſure to Sir Walter Raleigh: 


Bat the firſt attempts were diſcouraging ; and, had 
it not been for the ſeaſonable intervention of lord 
Delaware, might have been totally fruſtrated. That 
te& the colony, to cement their divifions, and ſub- 

the Indians, whom the farit ſettlers had provoked. 
CEE LT ws iow Le dE LEY 


death of a Mr. Bacon, who was at the head of the 


1 
fon, many tender plants flonri im Carolina, that 
caunct ftaxd the winter is Virginia Where the 
country is not cleared, it is anc contimmed foreft, 
and the trees are fimilar, in every neſpe#, to theſe 
and the hickery, being extremely fertile; and it re- 
quires n0 manure, being naturally a dark fand, in- 
bezrs long, before it is cxhauſted. The pine-barren 
is the worſt, yet it produces the pine tree and! other | 
corn and pezic ; at the fame time, whem it lies low, 


conſpiracy, put an end to the tumult- 
Kl. NORTH CAROLINA, 


Pitt, Edgecumb, Grazwille, Be, Fohnfion, Orange, Dubbr, 
Craven, Carterd, dem, Dalla, Pelblam, New Honor, 
225... Huey, Methfag, Sr, 


it anfwers well for rer. What f peculiar ad- | 


FE 
Tice, i produced in 2 black fat carth, which bes low - 
am wet, on the banks of fome of the nwens. For 
upwards of $0 miles from the fea, Caralina is one 
comtimnzed plaim, where neither hill, mock, mar fo muck 
as a flame, ts to be ſcen; and the father from the 
ſea, quite up to the hills, the foil is the more fertile. | 


and Trion. 

Towns. | Ze?  N. | Lon #. Bowers. 
| Wilmington | 34 2c | 78 23 | Northeaſt 
Edington 36 977 1o | Chowan. «» 
Halifax 36 13] 78 © | Roanoke 
Hilliburgh 36 5 79 20 Eno 
Salem 36 620 25 | Yadkm 
Newbern 3s 1677 323 | NMfe 
Croiscreek 55 14790 8 | North-weſt 
Exeter 34 35 | 78 138 North-caft 
Beaufort 34 44 | 77 18 Cow Sound | 
Brunſwick | 26  & } North-caſt 


fr, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaFures, Ec. 
bays, creeks, and rivers, in the openings of which 


gat ion very difficult to ſtrangers, though there are, 
notwithſtanding, ſeveral ſafe and good harbours. 
The foil of this province, and that of South Caro 
lina, is not very different from that in Virginia ; but, 
with reſpect to the climate, the preference is deſer- 
vedly given to the Carolinas. The heat in furnmer 
is indeed rather greater, but the winters are much 


healthy, but the changes are ſo quick, that the inha- 
bitants muſt be very cautious with reſpect to their 
dreſs and diet. The froft here bas never fufficic 


of wheat, but nearer the fea it i apt to milldew ; 
Philadelphia for wheat, and other nerrIErirs- Ryc, 
barley, and oats, thrie alſo very well in different 


F 


rope, and mcreafes fo prodygzouſy here, that one 
meaſcre fown, generally returns from dc to IC. 
Millet am various forts of pulllc al time bee, 2s 
great perfcEion as in moit part; of Lupe. Of gar- 
den roots, pat herbs, and ſalhads, there a gnmcat plen- 
b | 
many others. Among the med:cing! plants ave aſa- 
rabacca, carduus benedictus, mpecacranta, farſaparilla, 
bafard china root, &c.; with the valuable md 
Plant, and others uſed in dying. The fl and 
woods, 25 in Virginia, are adorned wth a wall vanc- 


Lrength to reſiſt the noon-day fag ; for which rea- 
5 


ty — n ae ear 
CG 
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cultare, are raiſed in the gandens of Brigaim z and [* — — The exportation of 6k 
others peculiar to America. Of all the trees that | beef = a great article of trade in North Carolina. 
grow in this province, the cypreſs is by far the ha | | The horſes are wel fraped, fleet, and about 13 or 14 
geſt, ſome of them bring fram 3% tw 4o fect in pe- | hands high. On account of the foftnefs of the ground 
rimeter. The wats they bear yidd an edomiferons | | they need no ſhoes, and the journies they travel are 
balſam, uſed as a cure in all green wands, gonor- | mncraiile. Many of them go wild in the woods, but 
rhocas, and old glerts 3 and, bring drunk with Ali- | when catcbed are cafily and quickly broke. The 


cant wire, ftops all Kinds of fl.  _ [| frccp have generally two or three lambs at a time; 
| | bag. hs of | their wocl is fine, and their mutton as good as any in 
XII. SOUTH CAROLINA, f{ Earp. The rearing of goats is but little encourag. 


Cheraws, Caniden, ranting, Ng, Charles e, becauſe they are defliruftive to gardens, orchards, 
. "Towns and Burt Prot, mich ane aun diet un | execs, ic. But the fume are exceedin g numerous, 
= | | I the frans on whick they feed gives ſuch an a- 
1 5 — DDE Bauers . reliffs to their fleſſi. that the pork is ſaid to 


Charles Fown 33 5 % © P r in Earope in guodneſa, and makes another 

| | Dorcheſter | 32 5 mw 3 — Among other wild and 

A | George Town 133 5] 79 27 f noxious animals, mary of which are the ſame as in 
Cn 5 = | = = = 2 | Virginza, their rivers are infelted with alligators, water 

EY | in . {32 25 3 36 inakes, and others of the ferpent kind. Of inſects, | 

| Perrybrg 32 #7 | * they have plenty of bees, not only in hives, but in 
gy 133 338172 4s hollow wers, fo that they have plenty of wax and 


* SS bone. The fire ffy fhines with ſo much ſplendor at 
W E Prod, Tonk, Mmfoiunes, fe. night, that when they fall on a book, the letters 
_— What has been faid with meſpett tw the foil, air, | may be diitintily feen by they light they afford. 
and produce of North Carolina, may be equally ap- The trade of Carolina, befides the articles of beef 
plied to this province; and as the fone things are and pork, conſt in rice, indigo, tar, turpentine, ro- 
common to both in other rf , we fhall refumc | fin, tobacco, pezs, tallow, hides, deerſſcins, furs, cot- 
the de ſcription where we ended beflone.. | ton, horſes, wheat, Indian cors, potatoes, honey, bees 
Many of the fruits of Great Buram grow wild in | wax, myrtle wax, ſexeral forts of gums, ſnake root, 
| | the woods, and many others pr um the country; mails for ſhips, planks and boards of moſt ſorts of 
: _ ox : | of which the following are mail remarkable. The | timber, &c- and ther commiſſions from Britain uſed to 
=. papan tree is only B or 9 in in drameter, and be for linczs, oſaaburgs, made clothes, broad cloths, 
bears a fruit about the fie of aw c nfembling an uff of i, Kinds, calicoes, habefdaſherywares, 
apple, but has a large flame withan ow. | Whem ripe it | wizdow glaſs, mircors, hardware, working tools, ſhoot- 
is of a beautiful yellow, wary fot and! fixcer,, and 6 wlleg inplemcets and e- 
makes excellent tarts, puddings, &c. The Indian fig | very other n<ceffary.. 
2'ſo grows in great plenty, ani tw appearance = only | The towns in einher of the Carolinas are as yet 
a tree made of leaves, long, u, of 2 dep green, | confiderable, though many of them have ſuch adyan- 


and ſet fall of long, ſharp, and imer priciies. From: | tagrs of fitmation, as cannot mrſs to raiſe them in 


the tops of the leaves fpring lang yellow ffawers, ne- | time. Charles Town is indeed a fine town already, and 

ſembling thoſe of the pomegranate ter, after whack for a. beauty. and trade, may vie with any in North 

_ grows a fruit reſembling the common fig, bring full 2. It fands between two navigable rivers, and 

of pulp of a blood-colow, wary facet and! luſcious. ' frongly fortified by art and nature. The ftreets are 

Upon this plant alſo grow catam exmifences, fn #:aight and ſpacious, interſecting each other at riglit 

3 Adbich are faid to procreil the cal mfc, fo angles, and thoſe ruzming eaff and weft, extend a mile 
3 g much valued for dying the decpeltt fan- | from the owe river to the other. The harbour is good, 
Horned cattle, horſes, and in,, multtyly hene but faips bone 100 tuns cannot paſs the bar. There 

Th farprifingly, and when the cane ave finfiercd um live are feverall handfome buildings, among which are two 
G — Sans The 


* 
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peace, are increaſing apace. | ver, and is ſeated on a molt fertile ſpot. It has a very 
flouriſnin 
. GEORGIA, g trade with: the Indians, in which it main- 


Containing Willes, Richmond, Burke, Effingham, — gras; rs »lores. Theſe extenſive countries, 
Gh, Cambdes, Port Sevanudh, ani Part Blur. the: Carolinas ard Georgia, are 2 part of the diſco- 


Tan. | Lat N. | Lon i” Zimeres. | venies made by Scbaitizn Cabot in 1497, but no at- 

_ * 1 j% © | | ne Es been made by the Engliſh, in conſe- 
Ab * Ss Ii -» | mw | | quence af this diſcovery, to form ſettlements and ſe- 
New El r | 32 23 r 3 | Tim — poi: n, the Spaniards attempted a ſettle- 
Old Ebenezer 32 aq | ir gy | EmmoCcok ment in 1572, bur did not ſucceed, and the country 
NE W || was totally neglected, till Chatillon, the celebrated 
3 STE lo | leader: of the proteftarts in France, arrived on the 
Avgufta 33 173 | Dire coait of Flonda in 1555, a name by which all this 
Brandon 23 30 2 * Uinik Rar | country was there diftiuguithed, and landed in ſeveral 
* Darien 13 35 K 3D» | Aktraruha: | places to the north of Altamuſha river, taking poſſeſ- 
Frederica J 237 1 iu gu | & Smolin ry in came of Charles IX. and at laſt 
Air, Sol, Produce, Trade, Manmfufums,, Eu. ſettled in the mouth of Albemarte river. They were, 

The land near the coaft of this f i is woody: | however, ſoon interrupted by the Spaniards, who not 


and level, but at the diſtance of 25 mille fixm He fea, only reduced the colony, bat batchered the people 
begins to riſe into hills, which at length teumamnare in after they had ſurrendered. After theſe acts of eruel- 


the Apalachian mountains. The ciner Eannati. is ty. they committed great outrages upon the natives, in 7 
| navigable for canoes above Goo mils, and! fur ligfit- revenge of which, they joined M. de Gorgues, whe 


ers, half that difiance. The acall is difemied frum | fitted out fome ſhips and led to that coaft, with no 
| the fury of the ocean by 2 range u iiſlanik;, the prin- other view but to puniſh the Spaniards for their bar- 
cipal of which are, Amelia, Cunibeattant, anil St. Si- barous treatment of his friends and countrymen. In 
mon's, and both theſe and the continent Hing thick } conſequence of which, they laid fiege to ſome forts 
ſct with trees, render the intermetinte daimele very; | the Spaniards bad erected there, and put the garri- 
pleaſant. About 70 miles from the tu, tliene are ſun tu the ſword, but no ſettlement followed. After 


fand banks, which become fo ſhallow witttim & mits of this expedition no notice was taken of theſe diftrity  --- 


land, that they are paſſable cxery win cut in by any European power, till the year 1763, that the 


the channels between the bars. Aff puiling: tle cal of Clarendon, duke of Albemarle, lord Craven, 


bars there is a ſecure and commotion aun, in tlic | lord! Berkley, lord Aſhley, Sir George Carteret, Sir 
mouth of the Savannah, and fouth uf itt, a nad! fill William Berkley, and Sir George Colleton, obtained 
more capacious, called Teky Sount, wm a flect 62 Charles II. for the property and juriſ- 
may ride in, from 10 to 14 fathom we, HH. || dion: of that country, from 310 to 365 of N. lat. 
The flood tide on this coaft generally miks 7 fect — And being inveſted with full power to ſettle and go+ 


 _ This province abounds in cattle and wild ails, Rindt vern the country, they had a model of a eonſtitution 
and poiſonous reptiles, which in genaall ane tlie fine || framed, and a code © flaws compiled by the celebrated 


47 
city contzins 1400 or 1500 houſes, di, Buer die hee — Tos 260 nile higher up the 8. 


as in Carolina. Rice is ſaid 1o-grow thatter Ie tliun 
in Carolina, which, with corn and indign, may be fad! 
to be the principal mmodities of the comttry.. They 
have begun, indeed, to cultivate the wine, and! ti matt 
ilk, both which may hcreafter become ammildbrable 
branches, as the ſoil and climate are mum an till in far 
vour. The capital Savannah. is extromdby walllfituat- 
ed for trade, having an excellent harbnur am a naw 
_ gable viver. The houſes and warchouks ar lmiltt att 
ſome diſtance from each other, to prexantt tis ff 

ing of fire, and form icveral fpacious Ignazs aid! wilt 


Nr. Lock. Their wii fettlement was at a point of 
und towards the S. where the foundation of Charles 
Town: was laid, and cpened an afylum for refugees of 
every perſuaſion, which induced a great number of 
diſſentrrs to remove with their fortunes and families 
two this: new ſettlement, upon which they became ſo 
numerous, that thoſe of the church of England grew 


jealous, which produced inteftine diſtractions, that 5 


canl# nut be otkerwife ſettled than by putting the 
country under the immediate care and Protection of 
the Crus | 


- 
— my g . 


OF.THE UNITED ge IN GENERAL. 


TS — the United States | on ſtampt paper, ſold for the exchequer, to be ad- 
had ariſen as colonies, under the nurfing hand and mitted into courts of judicature; which highly in- 
protection of Great Britain, the parent ſtate, will | cenſed the colonies, that their moſt precious rights 
be pretty evident from what hath been already ob- | and moſt facred privileges were thus infringed and 
ferved, but ſtill more from their perſeverance in a uſurped. Their paſſions, however, did nut carry 
long and bloody conteſt, till they had obtained inde- | them beyond the bounds of decency ; but they cl 
| pendence, a point, when they firſt took up arms, upon a method more effectual. They unanimouſly 
2 | they had not even in view; ſo true it is what Livy | renounced the conſumption of the articles furniſied 
Eo Nys, on another occaſion, Facile evenit, quod | by the mother country, till this difzgreeable act ſnould 
dis cordi eſſet; Britain, in 1763, having finiſh- | be repealed. It had the defired effect. Government 
. ed 2 long and bloody war, in which her fleets and | were aſtoniſhed at this kind of conſpiracy, and be 
armies had acquired abundange of glory, and the | murmurs of the Britiſh merchants, whoſe forces migin 
Eingdom- a vaſt acceſſion of territory in Afia and have been ſhut up, added to the ſhock. The oppo- | 
America, whilſt her triumphs and acquiſitions be- | fition laboured inceſſantly to keep up the diſcun- 
came a burden at home, being oppreſſed with a debt | tents; and, after two years violent commotion, the 
of near L. 1 50, ooo, ooo ſterling, which coft an an- | ſtamp act was repealed. This laid the foundation 
nual intereft of above five millions; ſo that what re- of all the calamĩties that have fince followed. | 
| mained of the revenue was not ſufficient for the ne- | Stung with this diſappointment, the miniftry, in 
ceſſary expences of government in time of peace. To | 1767, reſolved to raiſe by glaſs, lead, paieboard, 
raiſe this revenue, new taxes had been laid on what- | colours, painted paper, and tea, what they could | 
ever could be productive; ſo that materials and work- | not effectuate by ſtamps. Againſt this innovation 
 manſhip roſe ſo high in Britain, that the traders and | the northern colonics revolted with indignation. 
manufacturers faw themſelves ſupplanted in foreign | Three years, however, clapſ-d, and none of thc 
markets, where before they had no competitors. | taxes were exacted, of which the Americans fo lous- 
Thus were the ſprings of ſtate ftrained, and the ly complained. But ftill this was only 2 refpite: 
muſcles of the body politic ſtretched beyond meaſure; | Nothing leſs than a total renunciation of what they 
ſo that there remained no other expedient, to give | thought had been illegally enacted, would fatisfy the 
the people at home fome reſpite, to enhance the va- | colonies, and that, excepting as to the tea, in 4772 
lue of the late conqueits, and reſtrain the houſe of | they obtained. The diſpoſitions of the colonies were 
Bourbon, but to call the colonies to the aid of the | not more tractable, nor their penetration leis : They 
mother country. The deſign was reaſonable, and } conſidered this reſerve as a fineſſe, to cover the i>- 
founded in juſtice, had it been properly managed. | nominy of giving up entirely the ſuperiority of the 
The colonics never were backward in contributing | mother country over the colonics. In 1773, it was 
the ſolicited aids, but it was in the way of gift, not | reſolved in parliament, that the duty on tea ſnould 
taxes; à term which, from the flate of the mother | be exacted. This raiſed the indignation of all the 
country, they were reſolved for ever to diſclaim. | colonies. The merchants, to whom the article of tea 
However, without regard to theſe diſpoſitions in the | was conſigned, would not receive it; and the Ame- 
colonies, having fo lately triumphed by ſea and land, | ricans declared all thoſe enemies of their country, 
the Britiſh parliament, in the year 1764, by the fa- | who ſhould keep it in their warehouſes, or offer it to 
maus ftamp act, prohibited every deed not written | fale, Tea to the value of above L. 200,000 had 


— bat wot > chk of it was 

to be landed. r e moron] 
ed im the harbour of Boſton. K 
legal repulſe, but in tire end it procured them inde- | 
gendence.. Im revenge of this culpable exccſs, the | 
port of Boſton was ſhut up, fo that nothing could 
he landiil there, or reerived on ſhipboard. This ri- 
gurous att had not the defired effect; inſtead of di- 
viding tie colomes, it cemented them flronger than 
ment of Great Britain as their common enemy, and 
what: was Boſton's eaſe to-day might be their own 
becomes general. Fheir uncaſincfs is communicated 
- preſs. The queſtion agitated among the colonics 
er ſubmit tu be faves ? is the filion of this im- 
portant: problem, amidſt a general tumult, it was | 
difficult to find a calm, in which an union of wills 
might be formed, and which alone could gire dig- 
_— = tak — 
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«#7 
vil lift of every denomination, were expelled ; and 
ſoch of the inhabitants as were ſuſpected of favour- 
ing the parent ſtate, were maltreated and abuſed. 
Theſe were, however, rather the caſual effects of riot 
and tumult than of any regular plan of operation. 
Senfible that there was a great defect in their pre- 
ſent tumultuous proceedings, the congreſs delibera- 
ted on the meaſures proper for levying an army, and 
appointed George Waſhington, Eſq; a native of 
Virginia, to be commander in chief. Having col- 
lected a body of forces ſufficiently numerous for the 
| preſent occaſion, the American general poſts to Maſ- 
 fackufet's, puſhes the Britiſh forces from poſt to 
poſt, and obliges them to ſhut themſelves up in Bo- 
ſton, and at laſt, prefied by every neceſſity, to eva- 
| cuate that town and embark for Nova Scotia. This 
| tep raimed the courage of the Americans, and con- 
firmed them in the plan of independence, which now 
| begzn to be mentioned openly, and the reaſons aſ- 
 figned for it publiſhed in a manifeſto, handed through 
all the nations of Europe. After this declaration, 
| they could treat, 2s 2 fiate, with other ſovereign 
powers; whereas, before they were only a disjointed 
body without a head. Before this time Sir William 
| Howe had facceeded general Gage; and, having 
| received very large reinforcements from Britain, he 


Erfey, Pennſyivania, Delaware, Maryland, Virgi- [ departed from Hallifax on the 16th of June, and 


nia, and the two Carolinas, to which Georgia is 
fince juined, in the month of September 1774, ſent 
deputies to Fhiladelphia, who were to fit and deli- 
berate upon every meaſure proper for the defence of 
ar air of importance, and places the American con- 
gels ſuſpended on à balance with the parliament of 
Great Britain. Te overawe the colonies, 2 ſmall | 
= was mot yer beliexed at London that the coloaics | 
would dare tw oppoſe force to force. But this was 
= milkake. In the night of the 18th April 775, 
the general fent a detachment from Boſton, with or- 
ders to deſtray 2 magazine of arms and ammunition 
tic infurgents had collected at a place called Con- 
ed. They exccuted their orders, but in their re- 
turn were attacked by a furious mob, in which ſome 
nur yaakerriar they med-cow-be-on thei 
= * 22 


failed for Staten Iſland. He landed on Long Iſland, 
under the protection of a fleet commanded by his 
brother lord Howe. Here the Americans were ſoon 
obliged to retreat to the continent, after a faint 
 ruggle to keep their ground; and were more obli- 
ged to the Britiſh general's politeneſs, than their own 
bravery, for that liberty. The town of New York 
| was foon after abandoned by the Americans, when 
they turned towards King's Bridge, to wait for re- 
 inforcements. Now was the time to have ruined the 
American army, kad the firſt ſucceſs been followed 
och that briſkneſs which circumſtances required; 
but fix weeks reſpite, which the Britiſh general al- 


i gave them leiſure to recover from their 
panic, and concert proper meaſures. On the night 
between the firſt and ſecond of November, the more- 
ments of the Britiſh army informed general Waſhing - 
ton, that kis camp was to be attacked; but be was 
too wiſe to truſt the fate of his country again to an 
action, which would probably be deciſive againſt the ; 
great ĩntereſis intruſted to him. His army were on- 
ly to ſerve for a ſtipulated time; that time was nos 


6 H 
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expired; and in an inſtant his army was reduced | opporturity of knmbling Britain was ton great 3 
from 25,0cd to 3000, with which he was fortunate { empf. i be overlooked. Thus was a treaty of 
enough to make good a retreat beyond The Dela- mb and commerce eafily brought about be. 


Here was another miſtake on the of the 
Britiſn general: Had his troops paſſed the river in 
purſuit of this handful of fugitives, they maſt have 
been difperſed, or obliged to ſurrender. Sir Wil- 
liam Howe was not only blamed for loſing the fair- 
eſt opportunities of ending the war, but for a rah 
and inconſiderate diſtribution of his winter quarters. 
To this it was owing that the poſt of Trenton was 
lurpriſed, and that, 1500 Heſfians were either taken, 
maffacred, or diſperſed; and that three Britiſh regi- 
ments were driven out from Princetown ; circumſlan- 
ces which came very ſeaſonably to raiſe the ſpirĩts of 
the Americans, which, ever fince the defeat on Long 
| Hand, had been finking apace. In 1777, the foen: 
changes to Philadelphia. The Britiſh troops landed 


ware. 


twers the cnurt "of Verſailles and the American con. 
ores, which was fgned the 6th of February 1778. 
Tas knd the Brick miniſtry under the neceſſity of 
commencng khetftiities agamit the French, which na. 
amally paned rhe way to 2 rupture with Spain; fo 
firmpole agamit two very formidable powers, to 
winch French 2ddrefs and Dutch avarice foon add. 
ed a thind, I mean the ftates of Holland, who had | 
wo gpnczs reaſon to boat of their ſucceſs. _ 

So tfroag a combination formed againſt one ſingle 
fate, wi had not only loſt one-third of its pow - 
cr, but had that third turned againſt itſelf, added to 
the mudokeace of the Britiſh generals, gave the Ame- 
mcm dim to concert meaſures, both of offence and 


on Delaware peninſula, and mirched without i 1 


deux, which they never emitted to put in prac- 


ruption to Brandywine, where, on the 1 1th Septem- tier wikemewer aw oceafiun offered. Thus was the 
ber, they defeated the Americans, and reached Pha- f war carmed ow with various fucceſs till October 1781, 
- ladelphia on the zoth. About this time general Bur- } on the york of which month the Britiſh army under 


goyne, fluſhed with his ſucceſs at Ticonderoga, where 
2 garriſon of 4000 men had fied on his approach, 
had reached Saratoga, with a deſign to unite bis 
troops with thoſe at New York, by means of Had- 
Jon's river: But, whether owing to miſconduct or 

timidity in the general, or that he was purpoſely left 
by the commander in chief and his lieutenant to be 
facrificed, (for all theſe have been alledged) it tb 


Lond Cormuailis, being in want of every neceſiary, 
Lazafed by fatigue, and weakened even by victorics, 
and nduced fo low a8 3 500 eſſective men, were obii- 
gcd to tfumender ta the united arms of France and 
Amenica. In this inftznce, alſo, the commander in 


ml Walfang army ta join the French general, 
. 1h 0 gran earns by 


certain, that, on the 13th of October, he ſurreader- | 
ed an army of 6000 veteran troops, with a noble 


forced marcibes. 
The Emi intereſt in America was otra 


train of artillery, as priſoners of war, to the Ameri- | to a low chb. Her armics had cither been maſſacred 
can general, Gates, who headed only a body of far- | or tzkew prifoners, her finances gone, and, befides, | 

mers. This event, however glorious it might apprar | involned im many millions of additional debt, which 
for the Americans, had no decifive influence on their | induced the nation to wiih for peace, even at tlie 


cauſe ; for, after three years ſtruggling. with van- cpr of the mdependence of America: In conſe · | 


ous ſucceſs, the ftate of affairs was nearly on the fame 
footing as when they began. At firſt they were 
only an undiſciplined militia; now they were expe- | 
rienced ſoldiers, which inſpired them with courage 
to reject, with indignation, any terms whatever uf 


quence of whack, the city of London petitioned his 
y to relingquiik entirely the plan of reducing 
the colors by force. This was followed by a vote 
af the bout of commons, z7th February 1782, for 
am addi to his majeſly to the fame eficct. Thete 


reconciliation, of which Wee was not 2 fav 
qua non. 

During theſe 3 in the field, the congrefs 
were not idle in endeavouring to firengthen tLzir 
hands by foreign alliances. France had now ſcarce 
any property in North America ; and, thavgh ber 


| 


petitions were heard, and their requeſt complied 
with ; and, in coatcquence, his majciy was empow- 
end to cunciude a peace with the revoited colonics. 
Had it accurved at this time to the minilter, when 


undependence was granted to the Britiſh colonies, to 
have male it a decided point, that ail the Spaniſh 


finances were fy] too low for great adventures, the 


cu im Suatlhh America ſhould alſo be indepen- 


churff hs bern blamed, who tamely permitted gere- | 


Zent, the motion would not have been diſagreeable 
to the French; it would have been highly reliſhed 
by the United States; and would only have been op- 
poſed by Spain, who, when deſerted by her alh 

would have been but a feeble enemy. By the treaty 
of peace which was ſigned at Verſailles, gd Septem- 
ber 1783, the independence of the T hirteen United 
States 1s acknowledged, and all claims to the go- 


vernment, territorial right, and property of the ſame, 
on the part of Great Britain, are for ever relinquiſh- 
ed. And it is agreed, that the line of diviſion be- 
tween Britiſh America and that of the Independent 
States, ſhould run from the N. W. angle of Nova 
Scotia to the head of Connecticut river; thence a- 


long the middle of that river to the 45th degree of | 
N. lat.; thence by a line due W. till it ſtrike the 
river Iraquois; thence along the middle of ſaid river 


into lake Ontario; through the middle of ſaid lake, 
until it ſtrikes the communication by water between 


the ſaid lake and lake Erie; thence along the middle 


of ſaid communication into lake Erie; through the 


middle of ſaid lake, until it arrives at the water com- 
munication between that lake and lake Huron; 


thence through the middle of ſaid lake, to the water 


communication between it and lake Superior; chr 
through lake Superior, northward of the iſles Royal 
and Philipeaux, to the long lake; thence through 


the middle of ſaid long lake, and the ſtrait between 
it and the lake of the Woods, to the ſaid lake of the 


Woods; and thence to the moſt northern point of 


ſaid lake towards the W.; and from thence due W. 


to the river Miſſiſippi, until it interſe& the 3 iſt de- 


gree of N. lat.: On the S. by a line to be drawn PA 
E. from the intei fection laſt mentioned to the middle 


of the river Catahouche, and along the middle where 


of to its junction with the Flint river; thence ſtraight 


to the head of St. Mary's river, and thence along the 


middle thereof to the Atlantic Ocean: On the E. 


by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river 
St. Croix, from its mouth in the bay of Fundy to 


its ſource, and from its ſource directly N. to the high 
lands which divide the rivers that fall into the St. 


Laurence from thoſe that fall into the Atlantic O- 


cean, comprehending all' iſlands within 20 leagues 


of any part of the ſhores of the United States, and 
lying between lines to be drawn due E. from the 


points where the aforcſaid boundaries between Nova 
Scotia on the one part, and Eaft Florida on the o- 
ther, ſhall reſpectively touch the bay of Fundy and 
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the A Ocran, excepting fark iſlands as now 
are, or hertauffun hav been, within the limits of the 
fd province of Nu Sentia: That the United 
State#frall ani tw enjoy: the fame privilege they 


only that tht mefnifiiom d& not extend to the coaft 
of Nova Scotim, ua,. the ſame be unſettled> 


legal obftruttiur in recorering their debts : That the 


to provide far the nuſſirutiun of effates belonging to 
real Britiſh Tati, tar Hane been confiſcated, &c. 
Such was the peace which was at laſt agrerd o 


concefhous wane male of Tamils which the colonics 
| had never harm puifeilcd uff and theſe, too, of a foil 
far ſuperior to win Evitumrectained in the cold climes 
of Canada ami N]; Scotim N 
I 


1 1 1 om by which theſe ſtates 
are united, ern Ges 


dclegmed wo the Vina Sares i conrel game 
upon them, mhm any gretence whatever > That the 
free inhabitants ff ext Hate, except the poor, VA- 


free citizens an the ffrumal) ffates, with liberty to tranſ- 
fer their propaty fun ane ffate to another; and 
that none af the Extes fall nnpoſe dutics or reftric- 


ö 


of them: That nw genſum clarged! with any high 


but be remitted tw the Rite where the treſpaſs was 
cial proceedings, a, and m, ſfiall be ſufficient 
evidence: That ext fate fall appoint delegates to 


| annually, 10 fit for Aft of bulineſs, with liberty 
| to recall thele auf! appar otfiers,, at any time with- 
in the year: That exeny itate he repreſented by two 
delegates at laift, but never by more than ſeven : 
That no delegate can be edeftcd above thrice in fix 


years, or be cf att ang time of holding any office 


land, &c. but ne tw cure their fiſh on that ifland ; 


congreſs ſhall e to the different legiſlatures 


That the rid am ether fide hall meet with * 


eſtabliſh a trifing input upum tea; by which many 


——— — —-— and 


| grants, and fiugiuines firm juſlice, un he refpeRcd e 


tions on the qropentty of the: United States, or either 


miſdemeanour hall fant am aſy ſum in any of the ftates, 


| meet in congrek am the fink Monday of November 


ES, | 


— 
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vader the fates to which > falury in annexed: mow 


each fate: That freedom of fpecch in congrels hall 


| of the members to be facred as to arreſts and impri- | 


any other power; nor ſhall any fervant of the ftates | 
receive any gratuity from a foreign power: That 


e cangrefs hall grant no title of nobility ; 8 


none fhall be hid inconfilent with the treaties al- 
ready in being = No veſſels of war ſhall be kept up in 
time of peace by any flate, excepting ſuch as ſhall 
be thought proper by congreſs for the defence of | 


| fack fate, or the proteftion of its trade ; nor any 


of, excepting = militia, which is ahways to be under | pence 


Pr for which purpoſe z ay xs; | 


re is to be conſtantly kept up: That none of the | 


Kates Hall declare or make war but with the conſent 
of congrefs, anicfs compelled by an unexpected at- 


tack, which will not admit of the kealt delay ; and 


' that ee of the Bates ſhall of themſelves grant com- 
milkoss to awy feips of war, or letters of marque | 
and reprifal, till after a declaration of war by con- 
Fe, excepting againk pirates: That all officers | 
under the rank of colonel be appointed, and all va- 
cancies ed wp, by the legiſlature of that flate who | 
wies the forces, te be under the command of fuch | 
elves: het off exytauces win Hor the comment 
be defrayed oat of a common treafury, 8 


phcd by the ſeveral ftates, in proportion to their va- | 


Ination ; but fuck taxes muſt be raiſed by each indi- 
— 2 Bun 
peace amd war, excepting in the caſe above mention- 
ed, of fending and receining ambeſſadors, of enter 


ing into treaties and alliances, of judging of the le- 


be veited in congre&; but none of the members of 
that body could be 2 judge in any of the ſaid courts: 


That in all difpates and differences now fubſiſting, 


vr at a=y te hereafter may ſub6ſt, between two 


| or more ſtates, about property, zenden, Sus 
- | congreſs ſhall be the fole aud ultimate judges : That 
congreſs ſhall hare the ſole right of regulating the | 
|. alloy: and. value of chin, ſtruck by their own autho. 
- rity or that of. the ſtates; fixing the ſtandard of 
| weights: and meaſures, regulating the commerce and 
intercourſe with the Indians, without Prejudice to 
the legiſlative right of any ſtate, eſtabliſhing poſt. 
offices, and fixing the poſtage; appointing all officers 5 
in the land ſervice; excepting regimental officers, and 
alſo all officers of the navy, at the ſame time, pre- 
 ſcribing rules for their goverument and regulation, 
and irecting rheir operations; to appoint a com- 
mittee to ſit in the receſs of congreſs, and to conſiſt 
of a fingle delegate from each ſtate; and to appoint 
 fuch other committees and civil officers, as may be 
| thought neceſſary for managing the public affairs of 
| rhe ſtates, under therr direction; to aſcertain the ne- 
ceſſary ſums of money, for defraying the public ex- 
to borrow money or emit bills on the public 
' credit, to build and equip a navy, to determine the 
number of land forces, and the quota to be furniſhed 
by each flate; That whatever relates to war or peace, 
| treaties or alliances, coming or raifing money on the 
| publie credic, or fixing on the ſums to be raiſed, muſt 
| have the concurrence of 9 Rates in congreſs at leaſt, 
in other matters a majority to be deemed ſufficient: 
That the congreſs ſhall have power to adjourn at any 
time within the year, but not for any period excecd- 
ing 6 months, during which receſs, the committee of 
the ſtates, or any 9g of them, ſhall be authoriſed to 
execute whatever powers may occaſionally be veſted 
in them, excepting ſuch articles as have been declared 
to require g voices in the general congreſs : That 
this confederation ſhall be open for Canada to accede 
to the meaſures of the United States, and be entitled 
to all the advantages of this ynion, but no other co - 
lony unleſs ſuch admiſſion be agreed to by 9 ſtates: 
That all bills of public credit emitted, and debts con- 
trated by the authority of congreſs, before the date 
of this confederacy, ſhall be conſidered as a charge 
againſt the United States, to the payment of which, 
the faid United States ſolemnly pledge the public 
faith: Laftly, chat every ſtate ſhall abide by the de - 
termination of the United States, in congreſs aſſem- 

bled, in all queſtions bereby ſubmitted to them: That 
theſe articles of confederacy ſhall be inviolably obfer- 
ved in every ſtate, and the union perpetual, without 
any alteration whatever, unleſs agreed to in congreſs, | 
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late: Hr iit} To ftrangers the rattleſnake is very formidable, 


dy of March 1781. | but it is. rarely ſeen where the land is cleared. It is 
The government of the different ffates, as mdivi- not naturally hurtful, unleſs it is diſturbed, or pro- 
dual ſtates, i veſted im a prdident and cauncil, and a | voked to bite in its own defence; but even then it 


bouſe of repreſentatives, a certain number of which | cannot make an attack till it has given warning of its 


"© elected by the counties amd free burghks, to repre- Chew, for the noiſe of its rattle will be heard at - 


{ent them in the general aiſcmbly, whack has power | conſiderable diſtance. Some of them grow to the 
to chaſe a Tpcaker, a treaſurer of the fate, and other | length of fix or ſeven feet, and to the thickneſs -of 
internal officers; prepare bills and enact laws, judge | ten or twelve inches in circumference. Its mouth is 
ol the qualifications of their own members, redreſs | 
grievances, impench flate criminals, grant charters of | like that of a viper, which it darts out and retracts 

incorporations coaſtitute towns, bunghs, cities, and | with great agility. The bite of this reptile occaſions 


counties, with all other powers neceffary for the le- a ſhock like that of a flaih of fire pervading the whole 


body; for which accident the Indians have an infal- | 
lible cure in the rattleſnake root, which they con- 
ſtantly wear about them for that purpoſe. 'But, be- 


gilature of a free flate. 

The ſapreme executive conncd, which confiſts of 2 
preſident and a certain amber of counfellors, are em- 
powered to appomt and commifion judges, naval of- 
fcers, and all others civil or military, excepting ſuch 


 fides the effects of the poiſon, there are others aſcri- 
bed to its eyes, much more ſurpriſing; a ſingular 


25 are choſen by congreis; allo to grant pardons, remit | inflance of which is given by colonel Beverly. This | 


Lues, Kc. excepting im caſes of impeachment, and in | gentleman, in company with two others, by the ſide 
caſes of treaſon and murder, to grant reprieves till of an orchard obſerved a hare fitting, which, not- 


the end of the next ſeſſians of aſſembly, but no par- withſlanding of their appearance, did not offer to ſtir, 
don, unleſs by acts of the legiſſature, &c. &c. till ſhe received a laſh with a whip, that made her 


How far the colonies hae been benefited by their | remove to the diftance of about three or four yards. 
independence, or Britam hath fuifered by their ſepa- Near the place where the hare had been fitting, they 
ration, hath been already taken notice of in the con- foon obſerved a rattleſnake; and, retiring a little to 
cuſion of the geography of Britik America. We | ſee the ſeque}, the ſnake immediately moved ſoftly 


ſhall therefore conclude this part of our fabjeQ,, with after the hare, who ſometimes attempted. to raiſe 


an account of ſome am peculiar to this country. | herſelf on her fore feet, ſtruggling as it were to get 
Of cagles and hawks there are fexeral kinds: Of | away, but could never raiſe her hinder parts from the 
theſe, the Eſhing hawk and bald eagle art pretty re | ground, but fell down again, panting vehemently ; ; 


markable. In the ſpring the hawk is pecuitarly alert | fo muck was her animal ſpirits diſturbed. The ſnake 


in watching for and canching bs prey, with which he | never turned his eye to the company, though they 
mounts-up in the air z but the bald eagle, equally | were near him; but, when he obſerved the hare 
vigilant, the moment be perceives his motions, im- e overcome, and ly ing as if dead, he moved gent- 
mediately purſucs and firives to get above him in the towards her, his colours at that time being very 


air, in whach caſe, if be ſucceeds, the hawk muſt reſplendent, viewed her all over, and raiſing part of 


compound for his life, by dropping his prey, after | his body above her, moiſtened the head, neck, and 
which the eagle fbouts with fack inconceivable rapi- ſhoulders, and drew the creature into his throat. 
dity, that he generally catches it in the air. There | The gentlemen ſecured the ſnake, and kept him a- 


ticularly frogs of an extraordinary fizc, ſnakes of va- | had begun to be digeſted. 
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large, its eyes very bright and ſhining, and its tongue 


are many troubleſame reptiles amd vermine here, par- hve for 18 hours, when they found the hare's head 
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83 America kn — dba — . have been found, 


from 34 N. to 53 S. lat. that is, from Cape Sebaſ- 
tian the northermoſt point of California, to the 
ſtraits of Magellan, a ſpace between 6000 and 7000 


but, on the other fide. interrupted by the Dutch Gui- 


ana and the Portugueſe Brafil, excepting which, the | 


Spaniards claim the entire ſovereignty of the whole 
country, though the extent of the country, cultivated 
by them is comparatively ſmall, ir proportion to what 
the natives ftill poſſeſs, or lies deſolate. The climate, 
in fo great an extent of country, differs according to 


| -the ktitude and other circumſtances; ſome places 
within or near the tropics being intolerably hot, and 


others moderately cool and refreſhing; ſome pleaſant 
and falubrious,. and others very unhealthy. Several 
prorinces in New Spain and Peru, are bleſſed with 
almoſt every advantage; and no country has more de- 
Eghtful fpots, than are to be found in many provinces 
on both fides of the line, efpecially without the tro- 
pics. Where the lands have never been cleared. where 
the foil is  marſky and ſwampiſh, where periodical de- 
 lInges of rain pour down from the clouds, the air can- 
not be falubrious, and all theſe meet in ſome oi the 
Spaniſh dominions of America. 
Ik ̃ be foil is equally different as the climate. Some 
countries conſiſt of the moſt beautiful lawns, paſtures, 
fields, and meadows, watered with fine ſtreams, ſhad- 
ed with groves, and variegated with hills and vallies, 
whilft others only preſent to the eye dreary deſerts, 
dreadful rocks, ftupendous mountains, vaſt foreſts, 
aud the moſt tremendous ſcenes of wild, rude, and 
uncultivated nature. Many of the Spaniſh plantations 
are wonderfully rich and fruitful in corn, paitures, 
fruit, odoriferous ſhrubs, trees, plants, and flowers, fo 
chat every thing that nature or culture produces, in 
any quarter of the globe, grow here ſpontaneouſly, 
ar with little labour. In the boſom of the earth, 


befides precious fones, &c. and what conſider- 
ably enhances its value, for the convenience of nari- 
gation, it is furniſhed with the noble rivers on this 
globe. What has bern the principal reafon that theſe 
colonies have rather been advantageous to Spain in 
appearance than in reality, may be gathered from 
what follows. The impalitic expuiiion of the Mourg 
proved an irreparable blow to Spain, and the culoni- 
zation of America, which followed it, incrraſed the 


evil; but, though Spam was almoſt depopulated by 
yet the number was very inſiufficient for the purpoſcs 


of rendering the oe populous and flouriſhing, e- 
ſpecially as the moſt inhuman crucity of the firit con- 
querors, had almoft extirpated the natural inhabitants. 
After the reduction of America, the zeal of the court, 
and the infigaations of the clergy, dictated the nece{- 


| fity of cftabliſhing grrat numbers of eccicfiaitics in 
the country, to inifruft the natives in the Chritian 


religion, and theſc have frace multiplied (not in the 
ordinary way of generation) to am amazing degree, 
which has had the moil permooms effect upon populz- 
5 every Province bring fled with monafterics and 
nunneries, condemned by fuperfition to celibacy, aud 
dead to every uſcful purpole of the tate. The ſpi- 
rit of avarice and oppreihom, which pervades all the 
officers of the crown, who being generally choſen out 
of the indigent nability, feafibly affect the fate by 


| hurting the revenucs, dicomaging indultry, and ez- 
tinguiſhing public fpait. Add to this, the fondnes 


the Spaniards have fhewn for ſperie, which has bern 
equally fatal to the Spanmands and the mother coun- 
try, as it has not only prevented thaſe commodi ties 


which in themfclves would Eve proved more valuable 
than mines of gold and filver. to be manufactured at 


home, for which they mut part with that very fpeciz, 


which they graſp at fo czgerly, but has Gilfuſcd fuck 
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Towns. | Lat. N. [ Lon. E. | Rivers. 
St. Amgnitine e * 45 St. Mark's 
Rolfown 29 30 | 82, © | St. John's 
St. Kates 29 358 | 84 © | Lake Mateo 
N. walla 29 656 83 30 | St. Juan | 
Pepe 2% 43 | 83 50 | St. Johns 
F-tomoga 29 43 | 83 © ; | 
 Penfacola.. 30 12 87 Santa Roſa Iſland 
Mobille 30 20 | 88 © | Mobille 
New Orieams | 39 © j 8g 40 | Miſlifippi- 
Caries [5 o| yo" * Ditto 


bot in the fervice of England, and has its name from 


« = © F' 1 


fort of grain. Here are various kinds of timber and 
frait trees, ſuch as pines, laurels, palms, cedar, cyprels, 


| here in great abundance, with vines of different ſorts, 


| Game, fowl, and fiſh, are alſo very plentiful, and the 
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rr and fordid principles threngh.. the minds of 
the people as are productive of the moſt fatal effects. 


EAST ax? WEST FLORIDA. 


r 


2 Sail, Produce, Trade Marnufadures, & & 
This country was firit diſcovered by Sebaſtian Ca- 


is cerdure- The air is wholeſome, and the ſoil, ex- 
cept on the feacoaft, is rich and fertile, producing 
two or three crops of Indian corn annually; and, with 
proper cultivation, might be brought to bear every 


cheſnut. and ſaſſafras. Limes and prunes alſo grow 
catton trees, hemp, flax. pulſe, roots, and herbs. — 


Tot mendthoca, of which the Caſſava flower and bread 
are made, is very common. There is a fruit called 
Tana, which grows here. very wholeſome and delici- 
ous. A vaſt number of rivers interſect the country, 
which rife in the Apalachian mountains. The prin- 
cipal ſettlement i in Eaſt Florida is St. Auguſtine. It 
kcs along the ſhore, at the bottom of a hill, in the 
form of a parallelogram, the ſtreets cutting each o- 
ther at right angles. The entrance to the port is 
about a mile and a quarter over, but is very ſhallow. 
P-ntzcola, the capital of Weft Florida, ſtands en the 
welt fide of the bay, to which it gives name, and has 
the beſt harbour upon all the gulf; but the town is 
Lot yet any way confiderable. The Floridas were 
fit ſettled by the Spaniards, and ceded to Britain 
by the treaty of peace 1763, in the poſſeſſion of which 
they remained, till they were retaken by the Spa- 
narcis, and ceded by Britain at the treaty of peace 
1783. 

Louifiana, properly 88 may be ſaid to ex- 
tend the whole length of the Miſſiſ ppi. The country 


region. 


the world is more capable of improvement. Below 


= cxceeding plcaſant, being watered by a number of 


£95 


rivers, many of which are 3 and, by their 
overflowings, contribute not a little to its fertility. — 


The meadows are moſt delightful, and, with proper 
culture, would be fit for any produce. "The winters 


are ſhort and rarely ſevere, the lakes and rivers a- 
bound with fiſh, and the fields with fatcly trecs, 
wild oats, and rice. On the wide extended plains, 
roam large herds of wild cattle, deer, elks, and buf- 
faloes, with ſome beavers, hares, and Panthers. Tur- 
kies, and various kinds of wild fol, art here very 
numerous It is perhaps impoſſible to find a fincr 
country in any part of the earth, than that which is 
extended on each fide of the Meſauris, a river which 
runs near 200@miles before it joins the Miioppi. In 
this country there are near 1000 Indian towns, among 
which, health, joy, peace and plenty, cem to have 
taken up their abode ; whilſt care, anxicty, and am- 
bition, ſeem to be entirely baniſhed from this happy 
After the Miſſiſippi hath been increaſed by 
the influx of the Meſauris, its channel is 6 miles in 


| breadth, and continues its courſe ſoutherly from 200 
to 300 miles, till it is joined with the Ohio, the coun- 


try all the way. nearly. reſembling that on cach fide 


the Meſauris. The country between the lakes and 
the junction of the Ohio and the Miffiippi, for ſeve- 
ral hundred miles is quite a plain, and has an excellent | 


ſoil. The air is alſo falubrious and temperate, the 
winters ſhort and moderate, and its natural preduc- 
tions numerous and valuable, ſo that no country in 


the river Ohio, on the eaſt fide of the Mifhippi, the 
ſoil is ſandy, but it produces rice and indigo in great 
perfection. Such was the Britiſh property coded to 
the United States, without even the equirabent of 
procuring to the friends of gorerament their cffates 
that had been confiſcated, or the interpoſition of the 
public credit that the debts ſhould be paid to Britain. 
The French are proprietors of that pait of Loui- 
ſiana, which lies weſt of the Miſſiſippi, the foul of 
which, near the mouth of the Miſifppi, is but indif- 
ferent, though, with proper cultivation, it will produce 
indigo, cotton, tobacco, and rice. Farther north the 
ſoil is rich, and produces the fineſt wheat. The 
country contains many extenſive plains, well Backed | 
with a variety of trees, planted by the band of na- 
ture. The Iſle of Orleans, at the mowih of the Miſ- 
ſiſippi, is a beautiful and fertile ſpot, upon winch 
ſtands New Orleans, the capital of the whole pro- 
vince, It has about 600 handſome boris, aid 5 
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pariſh churches. The number of people in all theſe 
ſcrtlements may amount to 100,000. 


NEW MEXICO azw> NAVARRE. 


Towns. | Lat. N. R 
St. Jeronimo | 37 5 1 © | Nene 
St. Lorenzo e 
St. Ciara \ 3? 1 Lomg 
St. Juan 1 37 82123 3312 
St. Domingo mY - BS | 1. ru dr 
Villanueva 5136 48 | 115 35 3 4 
Santa Fe | 36 4 | x73 233 | Branch Narte 
St. Domingo | 36 24 | 122 © f Net 
Conception 35 41 | 1x3 3+ | Daw _ 
St. Calixto 3s © | +2 36 =. Mart 
Guadaloupe 30 34 |} #8 % 
* Cancatinos * - | 33 0 v7 3 | Crindad 
Mexico | 29 19 {| 20g « | Mane : 
Xangopany— d 20 | % » 
Aguatuby 3s ® j I2S © JEW 
St. Jago 33 56 ] 1:9 30 | Grande 
Caſagrande 33 30111 xx | itz 
Bacanora | 50 of x2 2 j| Haga 
1 St. Joſcpho © | 29 30 | 113 42 | Semarz 
St. Martial J 29 xc | 113 43 | Dis 
Conception 131 Is [ 8A 
St. Ignacio 3 40 114 47 Due 
St. Diego 11 28 |] x:6 47 | Dis 
Real Noueva f 39 23 | #06 x | 
St. Cruz 37 4 | 1123 7 | Mayo 
St. Andres 33 45 | 1188 © j Haa 
Incumation 18 | 117 <D | Dito 
St. Felipe | 33 44 | xz © Grande 
Barto me 33 4s | 120 D 
St. Aguſtino 33 15 | 1x7 $= | Eranch Fila 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manar, Sc. 

This country enjoys a very pleafant climate, 2s if 
hes in the midſt of the temperate zone. The fam 
mers are warm, but neither filing wor uakealthy, 
and the winters are cold, but far from being mtole- 
rably ſo, and all the while, the air is pure and falub 


rious, ſo that each ſeaſon is plcaſazt 2nd muck adap- | 


ted to an European conſtitution. "The country 2 


bounds in rivers and rivulets, but few of them fo 


large as to be navigable. The rer Norte, indeed, 
runs the whole length of the con, and then tura- 


ing caſtward, runs through the province of New Leon, 
till it falls into the gulf of Mexico. Sererall rers be- 


- fides fall into the ſame gulf; and there ave fome bays. 


ports, and creeks, on the coaſt thereof, whnch a more 


active and induſtrious people would SD convert 
into excellent harbours. 


The land is beautifully interiperied with rifng 
grounds and fertile plains, covered with timber aud 


fruit trees. Gold, filver, and alſo ENT emeralds, | 
and other precious ſtones are found here. Wild and 
tame cattle of all kinds, eſpecially cows, appear in 


great berds all over the country; and there is a pro- 


digious variety of fowl. The rivers are well ſtocked 
with the moſt delicious kinds of fiſh. In ſhort, it is 
confidered as one of the moſt pleaſant, rich, and plen- 
tiful countries in America, or indeed in any other | 
place in the world. Geographers divide the whole 
country into 5 nes and ſome of the Spaniſh 
writers into 18. ; 
Santa Fe, the a is a handſome well built 
| town, and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to that of 
Mexico, and the ſcat of the governor of the country, 
who muft keep up a conſtant force of 500 horſe; but 
he does not in general exceed half. the number, the 
pay cf the other, about 450 pieces of eiglit, being | 
— into his own pocket. 

The natives are eaſy, generous, and pacific, when 
they are not provoked; but not a little formidable, 
when they become an enemy, on account of the dex- 
terity with which they handle their bows and arrows. 
When the Spaniards firſt viſited the country, they 
found the natives well clothed, their lands cultivat- 
ed, their villages neat, and their towns built of flone, 


in which they alſo ſhewed ſuch ſkill in architecture, 


as convenience dictated. They had numerous flocks 
of cattle, and ſeemed to live in a very comfortable 


- manner. They ſet no value upon gold or ſilver, be- 


cauſe they knew not the uſe of either, but they were. 
fo fond of horſe fleſh, that they frequently ſeized the 
mules of the Spaniſh travellers, leaving cheſts of filver; 
| with which they were loaded, upon the road. They 
worſhipped the fun and moon, but diſcovered a great - 
er readineſs to embrace the Chriſtian religion, than 
any other of the Indians, their only objection being 
loſs of liberty, to which they are ſtrangely attached. 
The principal tribe is the Apaches. They are a 
brave, warlike, reſolute people, and the inveterate 
enemies of tyranny and oppreffion, of which the Spa- 
mards had ſufficient proofs the end of laft century, 
when they took arms and ravaged all the Spaniſh ſet 
tlements in the country. At length, being rather ap- 
peaſed than ſubdued, they have ever ſince remained 
the allies, but not the ſubjects of Spain, ſo that its 
ſovereignty in this country, excluſive of the poſſeſ- 
fioas of the natives, is but of ſmall extent, nor is the 


cultivation or population at all in Proportion to the 
extent of the country. 
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SPANISH AMERICA 


CALIFORNIA. 


— 


| Eat. N. | Lon W. | 
-: Lucar © „ $7 1142 © 
Lucia 33 50 112 © 


Pl - Soil, Re Trade, — &c. 


in name of queen Elizabeth, but no advantaze 
is taken of that circumſtance by the Englim. Tho” 
| 33 part of it lies in the temperate zone, the 
is very hot in ſummer, but the inland country is 
e temperate; and though it is cold in winter, the 
r is ow and falubrious. In ſo extenſi ve a country, 

, there muſt be a difference both in ſoil aad 
climate; there being in ſome places, the moſt beauti- 
ul lawns, and in others, the moſt inhoſpitable deferts 
in the world. To the weſt of the river Colorada, the 
lands are level and fruitful, interſperſed with delight- 
ful woods, refreſhing ſprings and rivulets, and the moft 


ho 


country, in a general view, appears rough and unpro- 
miſing, with due culture it would produce every ne- 
ceſſary of life. Here are large quantities of timber fit 
for building ſhips, and ſome ſhrubs peculiar to the 
country; bearing delicious kinds of fruit. The moit 
remarkable is one called Pitahaya. Here alſo are moſt 
of the fruits found in the other parts of America; and 
a ſpecies of manna, ſuppoſed to fall with the dew, 
and to become inſpiſſated on the leaves of the trees, 
which, without the whiteneſs, has all the ſweetneſs of 
double refined ſugar. This manna, according to the 
opinion of botaniſts, is a juice exſudating from the 
tree, and conſequently does not fall from the clouds. 
California has all ſorts of domeſtic animals of Spa- 
niſſ or Mexican breed, as horſes, mulcs, aſſes, oxen, 
Heep, hogs, goats, &c. which thrive ſurpriſingly. A- 
mong the native animals, there is one called Taye, 
which is of the ſize of a young heifer, and greatly re- 
ſembles it in ſhape; but the head is like that of a 
deer, and horns like thoſe of a ram: and another re- 
ſembling a buffalo, with a long neck and horns 
branched out like a ftag's. Its hair is 9 inches long, 
and the tail 3G inches in length and 18 in breadth. 
Befides the birds produced in other parts of America, 
they have many that are peculiar to the country, and 
the coaſts ſwarm with peacocks, buſtards, geeſe, 
cranes, vultures, gulls, cormorants, mews, quaiis, 
nightingales, larks, linnets, &c. Turtle are caught 
in great plenty on the coalt, and the Pacific Ocean 


Sir Francis Drake took poſſeſſion of this peninſu- | 
| "FRO i Llz general arc Hamme, rung, vigorous, and | 


enchanting paitures and meadows : and though the 


| and gulf of California tens with fille af Umoit every 


, 


PREY 


| 749 
Lind, b-5th hell and hmm. On the coalt of the Pa- 


cific Ocean is a mall fuel Ib, peoliaps the moiſt beau- 
titul in the world - ; 4s Hulu flurꝑ ailing the molt brau- 


4 titul pearl, and Eating — a nauſparea 


* 


varniſh of an clegant wad IAA 
This Country 25 in Md. by fexeral India natiuns 


roxft, and in couple ffrarthy, to which their 
paintiag contributes mt a IHE. Whew the mifion- 
aries came among cham, tile were di Udd into = 
tribes, which ackauniudn] aw chief who had a right | 

to tribute or Lumape 3 cn father being the prince 
of his own family ; hau exam ta him che were no long - 
er amenadic, than ul Bey were unable to pru- 
ride for themes. In cal of a rupture with any 
neigt:bouriug tr one was GH fen to head the farc:, 


not on acconnt ut libs Emig, an ſeniority, but upun 


account of bis krawry, wilkon, and dlognence: he 
was only chief in what mn Led the war, in ſending 
tribes, in giving nance at ary danger, and ſpiriting 
up his ow: tribe to eng ary injury they had ne- 


ceived. 
. 


ſome of the few Planes wire they can be ſupplied 
with water. The nrcafffgr they are under to migrate 
frequently in fcarch as fund, Svcs them the trouule 
of much nicety in Ging their houſes, and the 
expence of furniſhing an. Im water, ſubterraucuus 
caverns ſerve the purpale. Their refs. confifts uf 2 
girdle, a piece of chu mand their waits, and 2 
few ornaments, Such zs fing af prcarls and fcathers 
about their hair. A l at amament and fincry 
prevails moit amoug the dumm. 2 
In wearing their fifhimg nets, they 8 great 
inger ty. Theſæ arc mul with admirable fail, of 
various colours, and iuch divenity and texture of 
the materials frum plants aud the palm trer, which 
are ſpun into thread by de wamen, and woven by the 
men. When their hawk = gatizered in, they have 
ahigh feltiva!, when they meg themelves to feaiting, 
dancing, and mirrh, hal mytits together. In mi- 
mickry they arc faid 20 exad, ant un theſe occations 
at a kind of comedy. In ther dmees, the perform- 
ers are faid to ehihn with much agility and grace- 
fulneſs, the diflercut motions of war, fifung, hunting 


6K 


&c. by geſticulatian mc Lunt thew:. 
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MEXICO OR NEW SPAIN. 
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Towns. | Tat. N. | Lon. W. | © Rivers. 
Atexico | 20 © | Ic3 35 3 
Nocatobari 27 40 | 110 30 Haqu 
St. Miguel 27 20 | 111 20 | Ditto 
Ahome | 25 3o | 111 25 | Fuerto 
Cinaloa | 25 0110 30 | Apama 
Topias 25 2 | £08 30 | Culiacan 
St. Cruz | 26 o©o | 107 o© | Naſlas 
Culiacan | 24 © | 110 25 Culiacan | 
Piaſtia 23 30 [ic 55 | Siguatlan 
Scbaſtian { 23 5 | 108 3x | Maxatlan 
St. Jago 23 5 ro. 45 | Panuco 
Tompico FS. 99\ 20 | Ditto 
Compoſtella 23 W107 Wi - 
Guadalajara 21 20 | 106 10 | Barunja 
Angelos © {| 19g o 99 16 | Zacatala 
Colima *' 119 20 105 30 
Vera Cruz 18 58 | 97 30 
Cuaxaca 4 17. 20 98 45 
_Heapulcs,. , d 308 | -35 
Aguatiola IH SH 4: --: 
Antiquera is 23 | 96 20 Profondo 
Chiapa © Y 19 30 97 4 | 
Cuban 116 © | 94 15 | Gryalva 
Cindadreal 16 28 93 as | Ditto 
_ Cuatimala % 23. 37 7 
JJ. 308 204. 0 -B8 | 
Trinidad 13 7 { 96 30 Trinidad 
St. Salvador | 7 Do 
St. Miguel | x3 0 93 30 | St. Miguel 
Leon | 12 10 | 86 15 | Lake Grenade 
Grenade 12 © | - 85 25 | Ditto | 
Nicoya ; 10 1 By $3 : 
Jacs ] Iz $50 | 82 40 | Grenadek 
Carthago 10 40 | 84 15 | Sucre 
St. Lorenzo Lo ul ay 
|  Eſparza ] 9 55 | 34 98 
„ 1 9 2 84 39 | Hiqueron 
St. Jago 3 839 10 . 
— 1 1 27 | Anzueles 
Campeachy | x9 $3 5.9 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufattures, e. 


This country ftretches along the Pacific Ocean. a- | and farſaparilla; cotton, ſugar, cochineal, chocolat: 


bove 2000 miles, and the northern parts are about 
6co miles in breadth, but at the iſthmus of Darien 


not above 60. The air is exceſſively hot, but it is 
gualified -a good deal by the land and ſea breezes, 


which, during the hotteſt months blow alternately. 


The rainy ſeaſon, which commences about the end 


of April, and continues till September, is always 
preceded by thunder and lightning, which increaſe 
till the month of June, when the rains fall ſo impetu- 
ouſly, as if a ſecond deluge were to enſue. Along 
the eaſt coaſt, where the land is marſhy, and conttant- 


"I 


aing fireams, or in mines. That in the mines ry; 
in veins through a hard ſtone, and it requires not: 
| [little labour to ſeparate it, eſpecially as it is incorys. 


ſis ſecreted, is at an average 16 millions of ounce. ' 


PSY 


FI. 


| aſſumes a more agreeable aſpect, and the air is mor: 


| large trees of various kinds, unincumbered with brufz 
| wood, which are all the year in leaf, bloſſom, or fruit 


| inhabitants with thread for cordage and linen, as ai 


makes an excelleat wine. Before the arrival of th: 


peas, beans, barley, &c. with great ſucceſs. 
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ly flooded during the rainy ſeaſon, and INCUnbersy 
with almoſt impenetrable woods of mango trees, th. 
air is far from being healthy: but the inland count: 


temperate. Here the tropical fruits grow in grey 
abundance, the land is agreeably variegated, and the 
ſoil extremely fertile. On the weſtern fide, the had 
is higher than on the eaſtern coaſt, and of a nag 
better quality, abounding with plantations. Mine 
of gold and ſilver are found in almoſt every province. 
Gold is found either in grains at the bottom of ry. 


rated with copper or filver. The amount of the gold 
and ſilver found anuvally in New Spain, beſides wha 


No country abounds more with rich grain, deli. 
ous fruit, roots; and vegetables of every kind. Th: 
woods on the tops and declivities of the mountains 
conſiſt either of fine foreſts, or delightful groves « 


and every month produces the mingled appearance 
ſpring, ſummer, and autumn. Among other cxtr- 
ordinary plants, they have the Grenadillo de Chin 
creeping plant, and the meyhey, which furniſhes tle 


with a balſam and liquor, which, when fermeutc, 


Spaniards, Indian corn was the only ſpecies of grai 
found there, but they have introduced rice, whe: 


Among the many valuable commodities of Nei 
Spain, are the following viz. copal, anime, tacans 
haca, caranna, liquid amber, oil of amber, balſam d 
Peru, guaiacum, the root mechoacan, China ros!, 


feathers, honey, dying woods, ſalt, tallow, hides, ts 
bacco, ginger, amber, pearls, precious ſtones, gold an 
filver. Though a conſiderable quantity of ſugar b 
raiſed here, there is little of it exported, moſt of f 
being uſed in the monaſteries for making confection 
ſweetmeats, &c. Much alſo of the cotton is manu 
factured and worn in the country, which raiſes 3 


conſiderable home trade. 


Mexico has the beſt indigo in the world, the trad: 
in which, as well as in cochineal, is totally in the hand 


of the merchants of Mexico and Carthagena. In ti! 


TW * 


Lame nfemblance to x hog, but hes its navel om Is 


attack a man im thie water... The gar ff is ef im ſfr, 
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vs of Cons 3 — they raiſe 2 al lies. Gol. 8 1 | 
0 ſea filk, and plenty of carp and pike in the rivers. 
— thaw the needle. This vaſt country is divided into three audiences, 
The ems of Nomed' cattle me here are really | Guadalajara, Mexico, and Guatimala, which are all 
marnalible. Many of them run wild, and 2 very con- under the government of the ſame viceroy, and ſub- 
Mineral wake is carried on im indes amd tailow. re ſeveral provinges. Guadalajara is about 
Sher ave alli numerous, but wol docs wot fer to go miles by co, and divided into ſeven provinces, 
be an article of trade Swine are equaily m erous, | namely, Guadalajara, Zacaticas, New Biſcay, Cina- 


ard then hm is uſed! all over the country niead of Joa, Culiacan, Chametlan, and Xaliſco. The capi- 
utter. Beſides theſe, they have ferenal Kims of red | tal, Guadalajara, is the ſeat of the royal courts of 


an filloar deer, hares, rabbis, Nc. f and ſqquirrels, | Jadicature, and a biſhop's ſee. It has ſeveral chorch- 


Furs, atiters, wild cats,, polecas, porcupimes, jackalls, es beſides the cathedral, with ſome monaſteries and 
mn, pucamers,, warrecs, the game, the Lots, the nunneries. This audience is celebrated for the rich- 
neſs of its mines, and fertility of its ſoil. Beſdes 


rivers, here OP OR Bhs about 4” ”"_ 
e e een, in compaſs. 


ef. 

— freral dameiic ance known | 
an Enpe; and! hofides,, parrots, panoquets,, macaws: | 
. A balkunds, — bids, | 


| The audience of Mexicc contains the provinces of 5 
Mexico, Mechoacan, Paniſco, Tlaſcala, Guaxoca, 
1— Jucatan, Chiapa, and Soconuſco. The 
province of Mexico greatly exceeds the reſt in ferti- 
lity, as the andience in general does any of the other 
- | audicnces. It extends 600 miles in length, and in 
ſome places as much in breadth. It is rich in all the 
| commodities peculiar to the empire, particularly in 
gold, fiiver, precious ſtones, and in its ſpacious ex 

tenſive vallies, the fertility of its arable lands, i. 
rage, and variety of fruits. The great lakes, rivers, 


thats, KG. — r., a porret, 


_ tanglit um tallk, and! they arc made fo tame, that they and fea ports with which it abounds, not only yield = 


will aft thoſe that are wild in the woods im the day- | plenty of fiſh, but great advantages in trade, both 
tame, and netur at night. foreign and domeſtic. TI 
e The capital, alſo called Mexico, is thought to hs 

ber ef puiſunmus and! troubleſome reptiles and! mffects. | one of the moſt regular built cities in the world, ſeat- 

Here ane, beſides rattieſnakes, many others of diſſerent ed in the lake of Mexico, on the caſt fide of a valley, 
cdloms, fore: vellow, fome green, &c. There is one | ar the foot of a range of hills, the rcfidence of the 
an quaattizaliar, that frequents houſes, and huts for mice | viceroy, the ſeat of the firſt audience or chamber of 
and ather wenmine, which is harmleſs, that nobody | juſtice, and the ſec of an archbiſhop. It is a perfect 

attempts ti El it. The locuſts arc here fometimes | ſquare, and each of its fides is a mile and a half in 
very tnoabl:fome, falling in prodigious foams, and length. In the middle there is a large ſquare, from 
counting lenge fields, deftroying every wegetablle that | which all the ftreets run in ſtraight lines ſouth, north, 


Gomes im thewr-way.. On the coats and the banks of | eaſt, and weft, and crofling each other at right an- 


the wp V e iu {-veral forts of turtle, ges; ſo that the length and breadth of the city may 
be diſcerned at the corner of every ſtreet. The hou- 
ſes are built ſtrong of brick and ſtone, but not high, 
becauſe it is ſubje& to earthquakes; and, as much 

of it #ands on a moraſs, honſes have been known to 
but nat fs dungeroaus: It has a bone im mts fwour, | fink. It is alſo frequently in danger of being over- 
Iike the fraund fic, which it will dart with fuch | fowed, from the ſlreams which flow from the moua- 
Sorce as tw gw rung à canor ar 2 mas's body. rain into the lake: This, however, they have en- 
Both wheſſe ave fad] um be good cating. They have deavoured to evade, by cutting canals, dykcs, and 


crabs, and ſſirimps. The paracood is 2 dangerous 
lb; it üs about thee feet and 2 half Long, and will 


FP - 


— 


tiful appearance. 


come very numerous. 


2 


ſluices, to keep off or carry away the water. All 
the houſes are convenient, and the public buildings 
magnificent. The cathedral and houſes of the eler- 
gy adjoining to it, make a noble pile, which took up 
60 years in building, and 'occupies a conſiderable 


ſpace; beſides the grand cathedral, there are 29 ca- 


thedrals and churches, and 22 monaſteries and nun- 
neries, all which, together, have a moſt prodigious 
revenue; the grand cathedral alone has, beſides 
perquiſites, above L. 80,000. The great ſquare or 


| 


market place is extremely magnificent; and has pi- 


- azzas upon one fide, under which are ſome of the 

richeſt ſhops in the world; and on the other ſtands 
the magnificent palace of the viceroy, the principal 

front of which faces the ſquare, and is not inferiour to 

the palace at Naples. The Marquis di Valli's palace 

is alſo a noble piece of architeQure, and ſtands on 

the ſpot where formerly ſtood the * of Monte- 
Zuma. 

The ſeveral beds bave their 3 fireets. A 
very ſpacious one belongs to the goldſmiths, whoſe 
ſhops are furniſhed with ſuch a variety of utenfils, 
and ornaments of gold, filver, and jewels, as no city 


on earth beſides can boaſt of. The mercers ſhops are 


in St. Auftin's ftreet, which has a grand and beau- 


per, braſs, iron, ſteel, &e. reſide in Tacuba ſtreet, 
which is alſo long and ſpacious; but Eagle ſtreet, 


The tradeſmen who deal in cop- 
| logwood, are on the coaft of the bay of Honduras; 


where the nobility reſide, ſurpaſſeth all the reſt. The 


city is well ſupplied with water from a hill about 
three miles diſtant, by means of an aqueduct ſup- 
ported with arches. The neighbourhood of this ci- 
ty is rendered extremely pleaſant by the numerous 
palaces, country feats, monaſteries, and villages that 
ſurround it. The number of people cannot be ex- 
actly aſcertained, though they are ſaid to exceed 
100,000. The bulk of the people are blacks and 
mulattoes, who having obtained their freedom, and 
married with the natives, their deſcendants have be- 
There is alſo a ſtrange mix- 
ture of Spaniſh and Indian blood ; the pure Spaniſh 


blood, lately from Spain, or from Spaniſh anceſtors, 


being but ſmall, both here and in the other towns, in 
compariſon of the Meſtizes; their deſcendants, called 
 Meſtiches, are mulattoes. 

The port of Mexico 18 Abele from which it is 
Jiſtant above 200 miles: It has one of the beſt and 
moſt commodious harbours in the South Sea. The 
town itſelf makes but a poor figure, excepting at 
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the time of the fair, hs He rhe 

moſt confiderable marts in the world. In the month _ 
of December, the great galleon from the Philippines 
arrives with all the rich commodities of the eaſt; at 
which time alſe the annual ſhip from Lima arrives 
with ſpecie, &c. to be laid out in the purchaſe of 
Eaft India goods. Several other ſhips from Chili 


and Peru meet upon the ſame oecaſion. 


Vera Cruz flands on 2 barren plain, but has an 
excellent harbour defended by rocks : From this port 
the wealth of Mexico flows to Europe, and hither 
the numberleſs luxuries furniſhed by Europe flow in 
return. The annual fleet from Cadiz, conſiſting of 


14 or 25 large ſhips, eſcorted by men Ae ee 


_annually to this port, loaded with all kinds of Euro- 5 
pean produce and manufactures for which there may _ 


be a demand ; in which cargo, Spain is perhaps legs 
conceracd than ſome other European nations. | 

The province of Tabaſco, which is waſhed on the 
north by the bay of Campeachy, is the place where 
the logwood grows. The land near the coaſt is in 
genera! ſo flat and low, that it remains under water 
for ſeven. months in the year, during which the log- 
wood cutters uſually work up to * in * 
and water. 

The Engliſn ae for the b of cutting 


and, though this liberty be confirmed by every tre- 
ty, the ſettlers are frequently interrupted, and by 

that means ĩt frequently becomes a bone of conten- 
tion, whenever the Spaniards are diſpoſed to pick a 


quarrel. 


The audience of Guatimala forms a very fine coun- 
try, capable of great improvements. It is about 
1000 miles in length, and its breadth is from 100 to 
502. It is ſubdivided into the fix following provin- 
ces, viz. Guatimala, Vera Paz, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, Coſta Rica, and Veragua. This is a mountain- 
ous country, filled with volcanoes, that have dread- 


ful eruptions, and ſubje& to earthquakes. It has, 


however, rich and fertile vallies, abounding with 
corn, and paſtares that feed vaſt herds of cattle, with 
rich drugs for dying, fome filver mines, and ſugar 
plantations. Great quantities of bees wax are alfo 
exported from hence. St. Jago de Guatimala was 
formerly the capital of the audience, and one of the 
fineſt citics in New Spain, but was deftroyed in 1541 
by a dreadful earthquake and a neighbouring volcano, 
by which 120, c Spaziards and natives loſt their 
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New Guatimals, the modero capital, lands 
on a ee plain, at a good diſtance from the 
volcano, the refidence of the preſident and royal 
courts, the ſee of a biſhap, the ſcat of an unĩverſity, 
and the center of trade in theſe parts; and, though 
it ſtands at a conſiderable diſtance from the fatal vol- 
cano, it is ſtill liable to be deſtroyed by earthquakes, 
ſo frequent are they in thoſe countries. It is, not- 
withſtanding, well built and populous; the cathedral 
and pariſh churches are very rich, and they have al- 
ſo two. fine monaſterics, a nunnery, and an — 
well endowed. 
The original Menicam, like the other A, 
are in general tall, well proportioned, clean, hand- 
ſome, active, nimble, and remarkably ſwift of foot. 
'They are fond of pendants, bracelets, and necklaces, 
but their dreſs varies according to the place where 
they reſide. | 
fince the Spaniards became their maſters. They 
were once ingenious, hoſpitable, .and generous ; but 


They ſeem to be greatly degenerated 


thoſe who live among the Spaniards are now become 


the very reverſe. -Their buildings, images, paintings, 
carvings, &c. evince the genius of the ancient Mexi- 
cans; and the loſs of theſe arts is a proof of the de- 
cline of genins among them. Thoſe Indians, indeed, 


who have {till preſerved their freedom in the moun- 


| tains,” and ſome other parts of the country, are ſtill a 
| generous and humane people, untainted with the 
corrupt vices and ſordid manners of the inhabitants 
of the Spaniſh cities and towns. They ſpend their 
time in hunting, fiſhing, and field exerciſes, cultivate 
but little ſoil, and allow nothing for the gratification 
of appetites founded on luxury. 

The Spaniards born here are moſtly in offices and 


in n trade, and have the ſame characters and manners 


with the natives of Old Spain, only a little more 
ſtiff, proud, and ftately. The ereoles have nothing 
bold or manly to fit them for an active ſphere of 
life, living in an enervating heat, ſurfeited with 
wealth, and devoting all their time to inaQtive plea- 
ſures, 

The religious of all orders conſtitute about one- 
fifth of the people; but the clergy here, being too 
ignorant to inſtruct by preaching, and too debauch- 
ed to reform by their example, the people gain no- 
thing by their numbers, wealth, or influeuce. Many 
of the clergy are only adventurers from Old Spain, 
who direct their whole attention to raiſe a ſudden 
kortune, by ne the advantage of the ignorance 
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For 
— 
mculcazed, and fums the 
** general topic of 
The kity in their principles e bigatted, 
and in their er lei and debanched to an ex- 
3 che predic —— 
The principal mode of rating inffruction is 
by theatrical ent rn im the churches: there is 
not a part of the gofpel! almait but what they have 
made the fulyett of a play, = which the loweſt of 
the people are here ng tw aft their part, one per- 
forming the part of eur Siu, anather of Herod, 
another of Pilate, Kr. 
There are ſome = ket here, and. a confider- 
PP 
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Ar, Soil, Produce, Tami, Mannufatures, Sc. 
tenſive vallies, watered with mars, brooks, and pe- 
rennial fprings. In the mer Clagre there are great 
numbers of alligators, and the wund and foreſts near 
it are full of wild beafts, efecully monkeys of vari- 
ous kinds and fes. The mers extubit the moft a- 


ſhade the plains and exzcn their ranches to the ri- 
6 L 


SPANISH 
| vers; the various dimenſions of the trees that cover 
the exumences ; the texture of their leaves, the figure 
of their fruits, and the various colours they exhibit ; : 
the monkeys kipping in troops from tree to tree; the 


aging of the birds, and the beauty of their *. 


mage, render it perfectly delightful. 

| The weather is much the ſame here as in other 
Places within the torrid zone. The: rains begin ia 
April or Mar, and are very violent during the months 
of June, Jely, and Auguſt, when they begin to ſub- 
fide ; but they never ceaſe totally till November or 


December, fo that in general they laſt two-thirds of | 


_ the year. The foil of the inland part of the coun- 


try is generally very good, for the moſt part confiſt- 


irg of a Nack rich mold. The hills are every where 
pruductrre to the top, but more ſo near the bottom. 
Portobello ſtands on the declivity of a mountain 
that ſurrounds the whole harbour, and contains about 
150 keonics: It conſiſts of one principal ſtreet, and 
ſome lanes crofing it. It has two large ſquares and 
tree churches, one of which is large, built of ſtone, 
ard Gereatly oraamented. The town 13 very un- 
Erakr both * man and beaſt; for which reaſon, 
excepting thoſe whoſe duty obliges them, no body 
Eves in it but negroes and mulattoes ; befides, living | 
3 very Cear, as they have nothing i in MAT but fiſh | 
of various kinds. 

Note Thizediag of cheſe inconveniences, upon 
the arvival of the galleons, this becomes one of the 
mot populous places in all South America; for 2 
tuation on the iſthmus between the North and South 
Sea, the goodneſs of its harbour, and ſmall diſtance 
from Panama, have given it the preference, for * 
feat of commerce, between Spain and Peru. ; 

This place has been taken by the Engkſh no leſs 
than five times; in 1595, by admiral Drake; in 
1601, by captain Parker; in 1699, by captain Mor- 
gan; in 1678, by captain Croxon ; and, in 1739, 

by admiral Vernon. 

Panama, the moſt important ki] in the province, 
lies on the coaſt of the South Sea. The houſes in 
general arte of ſtone, raiſed only one ftory high, but 


make a very gocd appearance, and many of the in- 


habitants are wealthy. It is the reſidenee of the go- 
vernor, and the feat of a royal audience or tribunal, 
and 2 count of inquifitien. The harbour is formed 
in the road, by the ſhelter of ſeveral ſmall iſlands, 
where ſhips he very fafe. At the bottom of the ſea 
are moſt delicious ofiters, in which are found very 


AMERICA. 
fine pearls. The inhabitants are faid to be infidion, 
| ſaid of the buſineſs done at Portobello, in the time of 

| the galleons, an idea may be formed of the trade af 
Panama on the ſame oceaſion: But this being the 
firſt place where. the treaſure from Peru is landed, 
and likewiſe the mart for the goods brought up the 
river Chagre, this city has always a concourſe of 


ſtrangers, fo that the 83 e dee e 
year round. | | 


CARTHAGENA. | 

+ Towns. _| Zat-N. | Len. W. | " River © I 
F Tr. 
Samba 10 43} 75 20 | Magdalena 
Madre de Popa | zo 30 | 75 30 | Ditto | 


Macate - RR SES SF: - 
Malambeto 10 16 | 75 427 | Magdalena 
Caracol | 9 58} 74 40 Ditto 
Colaſa 1 a8 5:35 © 8 
Tolu 9 20 | 75, 20 | Moroſquillo Bay 
Zambrana 9 30 | 74 33 | Nagdalena 
Tacala BB. MD. 74 30 | Ditto 
| Roure 8 45 | 74 39 | Cauca 

Zenu- | 8 52 | 76 e | | 
Tablads ' [7 10 | 74 17 | Magdalena 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@ures, c. 
This country conſiſts of hills and vallies, covered 
with thick foreſts and groves. The woods and plants 
it naturally produces, exhibit a rich and perpetual 
verdure: But of theſe benefits the natives make no 
advantages, owing to their innate ſloth and indo- 
lence, which will not allow them to cultivate the gifts 
of nature, however liberally they have been dealt out 
to them. Neither the ſpil nor the climate ſuit many 
of the European vegetables, but the country is well 
provided with others, which ſupply their place. Maue 
and rice multiply here to ſuch a degree, that a buſkel 
uſually produces 100. The trees are large and lofty, 
of a prodigious variety, and quite different from thoſe 
of Europe. The fruit of the cocoa in this province 
is ſaid to be ſuperiour to what is produced any where 
elſe; beſides which, the melons, water melons, grapes, 
oranges, medlars, dates, and pine apples, thrive here 
exceedingly. There are likewiſe plantations of fu- 
gar, and many cotton trees, ſome of which grow 
ſpontaneouſly, and others are cultivated ; but the 
produce of both is manufactured and uſed in the 
country: Of tame animals they have horned cattle 
and hogs; but the number of wild beaſts, ſerpents, 


have alſo a great wanety of the feathgred tribe. 


reckoned cg to a thad rate city in Europe. It 
is wall Land ont with frawght, broad, well paved 


- firects, and fortifications in the modein tate. It is 


but mo# of the inhabitants are the de- 
ſcendants of the Indians. The bay is the beſt in the 
whole country, and extends two leagues and a half 


the anizal of the Perm fleet at Panzma, when they 


fil away for Portobeſo. The gallcons are obliged 
to op here fil, by which means Carthagena has 


T be inhabitants throughout the whole extent of 


the government of Carthagena are very ſubject to the 
leprofy ; to put a Top to the contagion of which, 
they have erefteul, without the capital, an hoſpital 


called San Lazaro, where all perſous labouring under 


this diſorder, of both fexes and all conditions, are 


confined "This, however, has not the deſired ef- 


£8 ; for, if they cannot maintain themſelves, they 
= are og eee Ada: 


SANTA MARTHA, 


| Zat NN. | Zom W. | Ziners. 
Santa Martha | 1 44 - 74 EFT | Br. Magdalcnz 
Teneriff mw G 74" 7 | Magdalena 
Ramada = ns} 72 q@þ} 
Moema 9 % 75 57 Magdalena 
Ocana 3 172 425 | Lebra 
Runcdios mW 47 71 55 | 
Tamalameg $ „ | 75 - 28 | Magdalena 
Baranca = 20] 75 Wm 


4s. Sal, Prajes, Trade, Mannfafures, c. 


This country, along the fezcoatt, is infupportably 


bot ; but, 2s it i very momrtamous, the inland coun- 
try is much cooler and more wholeſome. The great 
ridge of the Andes commences here, and the moun- 


the world, being fixe mils perpendicular. The val- 
hes +2 cxccedimply fowtful, producing the fine 


fruits. In feveral ples there are rich gold mines, 
and in the mountzizs ane found fapphires, emeralds, 
Jaſper, and marble, moo} beautifully vriaed. About 


fire milcs from the city there are falt ponds, whence 


— 


SPANISH AMERICA. | 
eee & coed. They they get excellent falt, wich which the neighbouring 
j provinces are ſupplied. 

The city of Carthagena, with the ſuburbs, may be 
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The capital, Santa Martha, was once flouriſhing 
and populous ; but, ſince the Spaniſh fleets\no long- 
er touch there, it is much decayed. It till contains 
about 3000 inhabitants of all degrees, is the ſeat of 
government, and the ſee of a biſhop. In 1525, it 
was entirely ruined by Sir Francis Drake, and the 
year after it was plundered. by Sir Anthony Shirley; 
in 1630 it was taken by the Dutch, and afterwards 
frequently pillaged by the buccaneers. The inhabi- 
tants of the inland country are ftill independent, and: 
| form ; a numerous and ae nation. | 


| R1O DE LA HACHA. 


Towns. 


—} 


| Lat. N. = — . Rivers. : 
Rio de la Hatha 11 7% 26 | Rio de la Hacha £ 
Perijan 9 N 71 - Perijan 
Zaparas 10 470 


Ar, Soil, IRS Trade, Manufa@ures;: Se. | 
This little province lies on the ſouthern frontier of 
Santa Martha, in the form of a peninſula, and is 


pleafant, very fertile, and not unhealthy. 
are leſs violent than in Martha, though there are fre- 
quent tornadoes and thunder ſhowers. 
af the province are ſome mines of jaſper and chalce- 
dony, and on the coaſt a very rich pearl fiſhery, in 
which the Indians are. chiefly employed, and, not- 
withſtanding the vigilance of the Spaniards, reap the 
| chief profits. The capital, of the ſame name with 
| the province, does not contain above 150 houſes 
was formerly rich, but it was ſo often taken by the 
buccaacers, that, in 1682, the Spaniards abandon- 
ed f it. They were afterwards induced to return, and 
defend it by* ſtrong fortifications. 


The rains 


In the middle 


VENEZUELA 


CONTAINING-400 MILES BY 300. 


3 ; + 


| tain called Santa Martha is faid to be the higkelt in] ports Cake 


Toren. Lat. N. . Lon, N. | 
Venezuc!a 10 4: 69 70 | 
| Maracaioo | | 0-64-70 2 
Caraccas | 19 30 | 65 4c 

10 20 | % $5 
Vicos!a 10 20 | 66 5x5 
Valencia 10 8 | 67 40 
| New Xcres E 67 40 
Meda | 3 
Cali F 
Carcra 17 45 | 63 45 
| T-uzillo 13 35169 26 


Rtvers. 


Manaviro 
Gulf Triſte 
Tuy _ 
Pertughe 


Calabezo 
Tocayo 
Motatan 


„ Maracaibo 
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A, Soil, 4 Trade, Manuſa&ures, Ge. 
The climate of this country is moderately tempe- 
rate, and the foil ſo fertile as to produce two har- 
veſts in one year, and to feed vaſt herds of black 
cattle and flocks of ſheep. "The lake Maracaibo adds 
much to the beauty and convenience of the province, 
but its water is brackiſh and unwholeſome. The 
. out oi gran? 

Sade ence of: dhe aaron. the ths 
uf the courts of juſtice, and the ſee of a biſhop, but 
| bas little to recommend it, either with reſpeR to com- 
merce, opulence, er buildings. The capital, Mara- 
caibo, is a very pleaſant, wealthy, and elegant place, 
and has a number of ſplendid buildings, with balco- 
nies, that command a proſpect of the lake at a great 
&iftance. It contains near 5000 inhabitants, and is 
frequented by a number of ſmall veſſels, with the 


. merchandiſe and manufactures of all the towns con- 
tiguous to the great lake. This is alſo a celebrated | 


port · for ſhip-building, for which it is very conveni- 
_ ently ſituated. 

| Caraceas extends to Cape Blanco, f in a rocky and 
mountainous coaft, interſperſed with ſome fertile val- 
Hes, and in general bleſſed with a clear air, and a 
wholeſome climate. - With this coaft the Britiſh and 
Dutch carry on an extenſive illicit trade, though the 
Spaniards have left no expedient unattempted to pre- 
vent it. The capital, Caraccas, is ſeated a good 
way from the fea, and is faid to be large, wealthy, 


and populous, and ſecured by craggy mountains, 
which environ W 


NEW ANDALUSIA. 


Towns. | Lat. N. |" Zan. W. | Zi vers. 
Comana 2: py © 64 * 20 | 
Moſina 10 0 63 25 | | 
Barcelona 9 39 | 64 37 | Neber 
St. Felipe F-S- 0 63 25 | Guarapichi 


| 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, ManufaSures, Se. 
This province, including Camana and Paria, is 
computed to be 500 miles long and 270 broad. The 
inland country is woody and mountainous, variega- | 
ted with rich vallies, yielding corn, paſturage, ſugar, 
tobacco, medicinal roots, gums, dying drugs, Bra- 

2il wood, and other valuable timber. Along the 
he: the Spaniards fiſh for pearls. Comana, the ca- 
pital, was built by the Spaniards in 1520, and is 
geſended by a ftrong caſtle, capable of making a vi- 
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1670, and were repulſed with great flaughter. 
NEW GRANADA, 


Cox TAIFING 336 MILES EY 330. 


Towns. | Zat N. | Zen WW. | 
Santa Fe |4 3» | 74 3c | Magdalea 
Villez S 2 72 55 
Muſo _ 3 TS | 73 3s - 
St. Sa vader s 00 4 | Caffanare 
Troia 5 72 30 Gallimazos 
| Pauto 5 T5 | 72- 10 Pauto 
Pamplona 7 of 7T 3 | Ze = 
St. Ignacio S5 0 70 „r - 
— 4 „ 73 49 | Magdalena 
Trinidada 4 3s | 73- 29 Ditto 
Roſa ja ©c| 74 „Ditto Hy 
— 17 7142 25 | Ditto 
St. Fauſtano 171 4. JT 35 | Zale 
St. Chrifterdl | 7 1270 35 | Uu 


Air, Sail, Produce, Trade, Moanufadures, Cc. 
This country, notwithflanding its fituation, is ſaid | 
to be remarkably temperate and healthy, and beauti- 
fully varicgated with hills and vallies, covered with 
verdure. The mocuntams contain gold, filver, ard 
emeralds, and the vallies produce corn, fruit, roots, 
and vegetables, and feed vaſt herds of cattle. - There 
are alſo lange quantities of guaiacum, gums, balms, 
drugs, and other valuable commodities. The capital, 
Santa Fe de Bogato, is the refidence of the royal 
audience, and the ſee of an archbiſhop. The city is 
large, populous, and opulent, adorned with magni- 
ficcnt palaces and degant houſes; but, as there is no 
deſcription of it for upwards of 2 century, that 
could be found, it is reaſonable to conclude it has 
| vndcrgone great changes: 
Throughout this - country, in general, both ſexes 


[eve IT to rallih © et of parts, and a 
genius which renders them capable of excelling in al- 


moſt every meckanice art. This is demonftrated in 


| thoſe who apply themſcives to literature, as they ear- 


I diſcover a judgment ahich in other climates is at- 


tained only by the fludy of many years. When, 


however, they have reached their 2oth or 30th year, 
indolence flops their further progreſs, and thus they 
loſe all the advantage of their fludies, and leave the 
ſurprifing effects of their capacity imperfect. Tiis 
may perhaps be owing to the want of proper objects 
for exerciſing their talents, and the fmall hopes of 
meeting with 2 ſuitable return. Though this be the 


caſe in general, there are many exceptions, for there 
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are- , ſome en knowledge ſpeculative and 


- 


— 


So malignant is its wemom,, chat if any of it, when 


pradtical, __ OE een eee, ſqueezed, happen to bolt on the ſſcin of man or 


| ak age. 


1 0 P 


AY AN 


| CONTAINING ABOUT 240 MILES SQUARE. 


municates with the blau, rates rye tumours, and, 
unleſs the perion i i ananediarely finged all over, he 
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Towns. 


Neyba 


Naonamas 
Zillera 
Noveta 
Mariqui 
Antioquia 
Pozo | 
Anzama 
Bonaventura 
Piles 


Buga 
Patta 


Barbacos 
Cucunus 
Parto 


Mocoa 


St. . 
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| Popayan b 


eee ee 


. LoL | Rivers. 


— — — 
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S 93 173 
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TH, 


St. Mayo 
1} Mocoa 


iſa 


| pon whom this experiment camat be tried, gene- 
rally burſt os the put. 
. Every part of this ie kas mines of gold, great 
parts of which az worked, and new ones frequently 
diſcovered. The gold hear —— with 
with the each and! grand, a> find is fad Ges 


K 


conduits of water. 

Popayan 5 ref he mit tvs . 
parts: It flands in a Ege plain, and on the north 
fide affords an excelent profpett of the country. It 


The climate here is various, according to the fitu- | built of unburnt bricks, the better fort having one 


ation of places; ſome being colder and others hotter, 
and ſome throughout the whole year enjoying a con- | a cathedral, feveral comments that have churches, and 


tinual ſpring, particularly about the capital. The | in the Jeſuits college 2 grammar ſchool. A river, 


{oil produces in great abundance whatever is adapted 


to its ſituation, and the farmers breed large herds of | which, befides other commeniences, keeps it always | 


cattle and ſheep, Were it not for the dreadful tem- clean. Over this river there ave two bridges, one of 


peſts of thunder, lightning, and earthquakes, to | flone, and another of wad. The water of this ri- 
which it is ſubject, it would be a moſt agreeable ver has ſome medicine! qualines; and 2 fpring of 
country. Among the plants of Popayan, there is | very pure water riies in the ancantzim, which is con- 


an herb called Cuca, of much the ſame virtues as | veyed to the mmer, and the houfes of people of 


the Indian betel, which the Indians value at a bigh | rank. The river Cauca, ir patſcs near it, is large 


rate, being ſo nutritive and invig 


orating, that they | and 


will labour whole days without any thing elſe, but | dangerous fwcilings, in the-montis of June, July, 


without it they ſoon find a decay in their ſtrength. and Auguit. Is this city there ave but few Indians, 


It is alſo an excellent ſtomachic, and preſerves the | the inhabitants being for the malt part deſcendants 


teeth. In the moſt ſouthern. diſtricts, there are trees | of whites and negrurz. Tlruughaut the govern- 


which yield a reſin, called Mopa, of which they ment, however, there 2 mary large Indian villa- 


ble. 


make a varniſh, exquiſitely beautiful and very dura- | ges. The inhabizants of Papayas are computed ar 


between 25,009 and 22,000, and the number ful 


In the vallies of Neyba, and others in this di- increafing, oving to the muſturades employed in the 


nom it contains: 


ſtrict, there is an inſect, very remarkable for the . gold mines. This city i the conitzat refidence of 
It is called Coya, or Coyba, and | rhe governor, and WZUF Sin —— Here is 
of a fiery red colour, in ſhape ſomething like the ſpi- | a chamber of finances, amo whack are paid the differ- 


der, and MOEN — the herbage, or in old walls. | ent branches of the ropal roveunce 


- 


6M 


7 beaſt, it imac penetrates inco the fleſh, cm- 


muſt in 2 few hours dic in great torment. Beafts, | 


| with different Kinds of carth. The only difficulty | 


is of a middling fe, with broad, ffraight, and level 


in rainy weather, nor duty im dry. The houſes are 


ſtory, and the others only a gromd floor. It has 


5 
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 rility of the ſoil is incredible : the ſucceffion of fruits 
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| P E R U, 
QU1IT 0, 

| CONTAINING 4EGUT 1500 MILES BY 300. 

Tr 12 | Zen BY. | "Bowers. 
Quito bY 30'f 77 48 — 
Tarurga 1 312 $0 128 
Itarra o of 77 25 rs 
Aren den | o nn „ 
CGrzyaqual 12 of 79 5 } Danſe 
Alaczs | 2 2075 76 „ 
Cumzz 1 3 52 þ 78 Fo | Pautco 
Lox TW 7 5 ack 
Bora 4 20 | 56 25 | Mea 
Abigrras 12 0 5 | Turibuno 
Pura _þs 2} S x | Fa 
NAC e . 5 324 78 5 | Chincbip 
Zamora To | Zamora 
— of 5 1>} 59 3 | Gualgem 


Ar. * Produce, Trade, e, . 


fowers of the moft beautifal coloars. Nature has 
kere diffaſcd her bicſenss with a munificent hand, 
fo that this country, in ſeveral reſpects, furpaſſes 
_ thoſe of the temperate zones, where the viciffitudes | 
of ſummer and winter, and the change from heat to 
_ cold, cauſes both to be ſenſbiy felt. Different ele- 
ent elevations . 
| vallics hot; fo that all the various gradations of cli- 
nate it is poſſible to concerve art found here. Qui- 
to, the capital, is fo happily firdated, that it is ne- 
ther affected with any extreme of beat or cold; and 


what renders this equality ſtill more d. kghtful, it con-! 


_ whole year. The difference between the ſeaſons is | 


| that, in one word, the whole year is one continued 


owed e ee 


9 h . 
mountain Pichincha, which riſes far above the clouds; 


able temperature. The winds blow contiaually al. 
moſt from north to ſouth, tho? never with any great 
violence ; but they have dreadful ſtorms of thunder 


and lightning, and frequent earthquakes. The fer. 


and flowers is conſtant; and the ſame inceffant ferti- 
lity alſo appears with reſpect to the corn, reaping 
and ſowing being carried on at the fame time; o 
ing all within a very ſmall compaſs. The different 
climates here produce all the different fruits ſuitable 
peculiar to the country; particularly the chirimoya 


world. 


on the north fide it has a ſpacious plain, and another 
alſo on the ſouth, interſperſed with ſeats and culti- 
rated Hand. which add to the beauty of the city. 
From the ſquare in the center of the city, which i; 
furnithed with fome magnificent buildings, run four 
ſtraight ſtreets, to the diſtanee of 300 or 400 yard: 
be paſſed on foot. The houſes art built with un- 
burat bricks, and cemented by a mortar of uncon- 
Indians. The city is divided into ſeven pariſhes, in- 
cluding a magnificent cathedral. There are fix con- 
vents and three colleges, richly endowed and ori 
mented. The principal court is that of the royi 
audience, conſiſting of the governor as preſidert, 
four auditors, a fiſcal, and an Indian counſcilcr. 
The city is populous, and has in it ſome families of 
- high rank and diſtinction The people may be dind& 
ed into four claſſes, viz. the Spaniards, or creole; 
the meſtizes, or mixed European and Indian breed; 
the native Indians; and the negroes, with their p] 
49.4 extern OS 
60,000. 
F 1 nr mv ee 
trade of this province. There is no manufacture bat 
of cotton, fome white and ſtriped baize, and cloths, 
| which there is a great demand at Lima, when 
they have returns in filver, gold and filver thread, 
wine, brandy, oil, copper, tin, lead, and quickfilver- 


| The inhabitants are ſupplicd with indigo from Nær 
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sr and with irom from Earope and the coaſt of | 
 Guatimala. | 


1 


cerame 7JO MILES 1 erz, BUT er var UNEQUAL 


Lima 12 15 -25 | Lima 
c 7 o a 
Trille 8 5 | 78 47 | Chimo 
Chatapeyas 6 20f77 5 | Huagua 
Moyobamba 6 59 | 77 = | Maru, 
Lamas 7 Ts | 76 5 Ditto 
Guaura zu $5476 „„ 
Tam In 137 are 
Gnonmca 10 © f 75 35 | Gallagua 
Chancay 11 26 | 76 25 | | 
| Kana M. ix 30 | 75 Na 
Nau 3. Iz 5 | 75 23 Ditto 
Piſco | 4 $50 | 75 45 | ba 
1 I4 $5 | 75 30 | Ditto 
Cuſco 13 .25 | 70 45 | Yucay 
Arequipa x6 30 | 23 Chil 
Caravava T4 40 | '9 30 | Amantatz 
Guamanga 23 $5 | 3-. 27 | Ene 
Port Callao 12 20 7 20 | 
A. Sail, Produce, Trade, Manufafures, Oc. 


Both the climate and foil of this countzy is ex- 


__ ceedinghy various, though it is obſervable of the city 


of Lima, that the air is there always temperate. The 


| ſeaſons vary within the compaſs of 2 few miles, and 


in ſome parts of the diftrift all the viciſſitudes of wea- 
ther are experienced in the courſe of 24 hours. On 
the ſeacnaſts no rivers flow, nor rains fall, but the 


| ground is moiltencd with thick fogs and dark clouds, 


that never condenſe into rain. During the winter, 
.. > ds bg rky 1 
r 


the particles they bring from the frozen zone. 
The vapours then diffolve into a very ſmall dew, which 


moiſtens and fentdizes the earth exceeding]y- 


Lima 
Enows no more about thunder and lightning than it 
does about rain; bat it is ſubject to earthquakes. 
Since it has been in the hands of the Spaniards, it 
has bad ſcveral ferere rocks; in 1582, 1588, 1609, 


1630, 1554, 1678, 1687, with fix others preceding |. 


the fatal one in 1746, which laid the city in ruins, 
and the country around it, beides killing nearggg,000 
people. Before that period this was a ve on- 
ſderable city, full of mnches and ornaments, and it 


has fcarcely to this day recorertd its fo: mer ſplendor, 


- the 7 * 2 * 121 F ” — . 
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though i it may ſtill be 3 an * city. It 
is ſurrounded with brick walls, fortified with ſeveral 
ramparts and baltions, eight yards high. The houſcs, 
on account of the earthquakes, are only one fiory 
but they are ſufficiently large and commodious. The 
river, which eroſſes the city, forms canals, by which 
moſt of the houſes are ſupplicd with water, both far 
domeſtic purpoſes, and for watering gardens. All 
the churches and conveuts are extremely rich, and all 
the churchmen and nuns exceſſively laſcivious. It is 


4 miles in length and 2 in breadth, and contains about 


39,000 inhabitauts. It is the leat of the viceroy and 
of ſeveral courts. 

The country about Lima i is covered with ſpacious 
fields of bariey, large meadows, ſugar plantations, 


| vineyards, gardens, &c. all yielding uncommon plenty. 


The fields in the neighbourhood are for the moſt part 
ſown with clover, on which they feed a vaſt number 
of mules and horſes. The other parts of the country 
are full of plantations, of which the olive appears like 
thick foreſts, for, as they are never pruned, the light 
can ſcarcely penetrate through the foliage. They 


produce an uncommon plenty of the fineſt olives in 
{| the world. In the gardens, all the hei bs, fruits, and 


vegetables known in Spain are produced, beſides many 
others of American growth. They have grapes of 
| various kinds, ſome of which are very large and deli» 
' cious. One great advantage peculiar to the country 
about Lima is, that no venomous creature ever made 
its appearance in it, which is no doubt owing to the 
natural dryneſs of the elimate. 
Lima is the general emporium of the trade of South 

America, at leaſt of the Spaniſh dominions, being the 
center of the produce and manufactures of all the o- 
ther provinces, together with thoſe of Europe im- 
ported by the galleons, and the ſtaple of the whole 
empire. All the wealth of the ſouthern provinces 
flows into this capital, and is diſcharged into the fleet. 
which fails with the galleons from Callao, the port of 
Lima, to Panama. At the head of this commerce ws 
the tribunal del conſulado, which appoints comm 
ries in the other cities of its dependence all over 
Peru. | 

There re ſeveral other cities in this diſtrict kite 
inferiour, and ſome of them ſuperiour i in extent aud 
| magnificence, to Lima. Truxillo is ſeated in a mot 
fertile valley, the borders of which, where the moun- 
tains commence, bear the fineſt wheat, barley. and 


| other grain. Guamanga is the reſidence. of at læaſt 
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20 noble families, who live in elegant houſes, and 
have noble gardens and orchards behind them, and is 
in other reſpects very populous. The large Indian 
fuburbs add greatly to its extent. Near this city there 
1s 2 rich quickfilver mine, which ſupplics all the mines 
of Peru. The city of Cuſco is equal to that of Li- 
ma, and the moſt ancient in Peru. But the largeſt | 
city in the whole empire, is Arequipa, ſeated in a de- 
lightful plain. The houſes are built of ſtone, lofty, 
and commodious. It is very populous, and among its 
inhabitants are many noble families, ſettled here on 
account of the ſalubrity of the air, the fertility. of 
the foil, and the convenience of trade. Here are ſe- 
veral gold and filver mines, many plantations of olives, 
and Guinea pepper, with large vineyards, whence con- 
fiderable quantities of wine and brandy are made. 


LOS CHARCOS, oz LA PLATA, 


Towns. Tau. S. | Lon . © Rivers. 
Potofi FY 25 xo | 77-0 N | 
MThutiquo 16 7 | 72 15 | Lake Titiaa 
Aiﬀfongors © | IF 32 | 6g 25 | Ditto | 

" n—_. n - 35 | 67 So | Popo 
Cochabamba | 138 30 66 $52 | Grande 
Para | 18 067 50 | Defagudero 
Alifcas 18 35 | 65 41 j Patomecha 
Chuquiſaca | 19 22 | 66 Cachimayo 
Santa Cruz 17 25 | 64 45 Piru 
Atacama | |] ax © | 69 2x | Loro 
Liz Fs _ 17 35 | 68 5 | Cova 
Lipes 21 47 67 50 | Morgya 
Tarya 22 7 | 62, $55 | Tarip 
St. Fernando 28 67 35 
St. Miguel "237 Is © bs as 
Rioja 29 123 70 15 
Santngs 28 © 63 30 
Cordova 3x 24+ [| 65 4x65 
St. Lewis 33 18 | 67 35 
Plata -. io wits uti 


Ar, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufactures, &c. | 
This diſtrict, though very extenſive, is not fo po- 

pulous as any of the preceding diſtricts of Peru; 
part of it being full of deferts and impenetrable. fo- 
reſts, whilft others have extenſive plains intercepted by 
the ftupenduous height of the Cordillieras. The cli- 
mate varies much. On the coaſt it is hot, and fome | 
places of the inland country are exceeding cold. 


| Where the ſoil is cultivated, it is fruitful, particularly 


in the vallies, which in general are well watered, but 
the rich gold and filver mines, render every other 
produce an inferiour object. The mountain of Potofi 
has been famous for near three centuries and an half, 


ol excr dani; for the enninte mann ct 3; 
ver it has proflucefl. Att am average;, it is ſaid, to 
have produced annudlly 4n,255,c45 dollars, and 
though it might nam, hing beew fo long worked, 


be ſappaſed to be much wre untt, tfiediminution does 


not ſcem to be confifientiie:.. Whew tlieſe mines were 
diſcovered, ther fame fiman reautied! the moſt remote 
corners of Peru, ES, tie Ye Was 

| Trtiiroanmr zpul: very 
rapidly. rr 
is about B miles in mit. The ground! about it is 


the ſeat of the ans, fraud im 4 ſmall plain, and 
1 temperature of the ars, in ite dry ſeaſon-is very mild, 
and there is no ery mſſiſhralilk difference through- 


out the year; anz, iht im tlie rainy ſeaſon, from 
September till Mauch, firms off tliunder and light- 


parts of the year, tthearmuſhlienc is very ſerene... The 
houſes in the great quam, awd! ttiefe adjoining to it, 


pay a ag Py e aud have 


| ter. —— 
{| tribunal, is that wf hr aniience;, wiioſe: prefideot is 


the governor and captan-ganeral! of the province. 
The ——  __—_—— —— 


and the police. In the dilute off Lz Par, the air is 


the city of La Paz s i Hlapnly ſituated, that it 
feels little of them. Many attierrgarts are likewiſe ſo 


that they produce all uæ ,I off a hut climate; 
and in the mountaimnons u are Iurge woods: of va- 
luable timber; but they ffixiter feveral! kinds: of ra- 
bears. — _—_ —_——_—— 
cos, anil 1 Ie lkma is a. beaft A 
m_—_— 7 


ſcem to be dimimutize lamas, anſiy tficr wool is much 
finer, The Joil an the H off Saats Crus 5 


wn, wy Wi, xv Wd ot 


_ as Potoſi was is filver, but its tremenduous height, 
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bounds with a variety. of fruits, and a ſpecies of the 
pala tree, the trunk of which yields very good mcal. 
The winters here are ſevere, and the ſummers exceſ- 
fively hot. Near La Paz, there is an exceeding 
high mountain, called Tllimani, which is ſappoſed, 
from apiece;of. it ſtruek off by lightning, which fell 
upon a neighbouring mountain, to be as rich in gold 


fteepnels, and the perpetual ſnow on it, has prevented 
any mine from being opened. The government of 
Tucuman, though it reaches above 200 leagues from 
N. to S. and about one-half that number from E. to 
W. owing to a ſcarcity of water, impenetrable fo- 
reſts, and the incurfions of the free Indians, who 
hate the Spaniards, is but poorly inhabited. The cul- 
tirated patts produce cory, fruit, ſugar, and coti on; 
and the woods wild honey and wax: But the ſlaple 
is a moſt cacellent and numerous breed of mules, 
which-are exported to all the provinces of Peru. 
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CONTAINING 1400 MILES BY 600. 


Towns, Lr V Lon W. | Rivas. 
St. Jags ð f 3s -40 | 70 5 | Meypo 
St. Juan 32 % 43 | Lake Guamache 
Mendozz 33 30 70 5% Turuyan 
Lz Conception 36 40 | 73 55 | 
Baidivia 40 20 73 25 . 
Caſtro | 43 43| 74 | 45 | Hand Chee 


Air, Seil, Produce, Trade, Manufadures, &c. 

This country is divided into four governments, viz. 
Chili, Valparaiſo, Valdivia, and Chiloe; which are a- 
gain ſubdivided into 46 juriſdictions. The ſeaſons are 
almoſt oppofite to thaſe of Spain, the face of the 
conntry beautiful, and the climate wholeſome. On 
the eaſt the country is ſcreened by the Andes, from 
the welt it.is fanned by the moſt refreſhing fea breezes; 
hut in winter the eaſtern winds are very ſharp. Upon 
the whole, however, Chili is reckoned one of the moſt 
agreeable climates in South America. In winter a 
light coat of ſnow falls upon the vallies; but the 
mountains are fo loaded, that in ſummer they ſup- 
Fly the country with innumerable rivulcts, which pro- 
duce an extraordinary fertility. In Chili, Indian and 
European corn, wine and fruits, are uced in the 
greateſt plenty and perfection. Wheat grows here 
with a vaſt increaſe, and the richneſs and flavour of 
the grapes, of which there is a great variety, far ex- 


ceed that of Peru; and there is a kind of muſcadel 


- 


* 


FJ 
of the fame Find is Old Sn The fits ave maltly 
of the ſame Lind with thaſe we have in Turcpes but 
round, and the plains cxkibit 2 wal variety of heau- 
tiful lowers, without any aber cxſtinaian tan the 
hand of nature. There are many medicinal herbs, and. 
panque, of great uſe in tawning Euer. Befides the: 
raluable productions in the bowels of the carth. 
Mines of gold, filver, copper, tan, aud wan, are to be 
found in many places, as well as Gm of lapis Ia = 
zuli and Ioadflone- In the country, the principal 
Bicep, and goats, upon the rich pabmes. Proviſions 


| of ali Kinds art in the greateſt plenty and exceedingly 


ſold at a very Jow price, not beruf money is fearce;, 


but that there are more of cher les, tham people 
{to confume them; for the ramber off iftabbitznts: bears 


no proportion to the exten cf the comtry ; the 
number of Spaniards being cumputzd at 27,000, j 
The Chiletans are robuſt, , auf cunrageous, and 
very dexterous in the uſe of the ford, niltes,, bows 


| reaſon. No Indian nation has cat tle Syamands fo 


tives, is to cultivate 2 fmall hat af ground and! mana- 
facture 2 littic cotton, which as time of war is always - 


leſt to the women, o tat, in f, the men are all 


ſoldicrs. | . 
St. Jago ſtands in a mat Gig IH, Go miles 

in extent, through which the ner Mn flows in 

meanders, and conrcyed in coundrnts wiraugy the 

fireets of the city, both for domeifiie purgoſes and 

ther at right angles, and arc fpacoms, air, and 


well paved. Near the midalle of the city s a grand 


ſquare with piazzas, and 2 beautihd] muntaim in the 
center. On the north fide arc, the palace of the royall 
audience, the town-toulc, and the public griſum; on 
the well, the cathedral and the him = Ni- The 
is ſubordinate in fore mp tw the gaver- 
nor of Lima. Chili, like the ft off Perm, is aftem vi- 
fited with terrible carthquakes. St. Jagw wasalmoſk 
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: deftroyed with one in grin ns Cranes | 
another confiderable city. At the port of Copiapo, 
in 27* S. ht. there are fome rich gold mines; in one 
of theſe a thouſand labourers are conſtantly em- 
extract, at an average, 150 ounces a-day. To the 
ſonth of the town there are rich lead mines, which, 
were they worked, it is thought, would turn out to 
great account. as great quantities of lapis lazuli are 

found on the ſurface. The other ports are Coquem- 
bo, a delightful place im Lt. 29 54; and Valparaiſo, 
" IE"Ds EE OE CEN ain 4 
tian Ind:2ns, . exremly bete producing al the 
necefiaries of life. 
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BUENOS AYRES. 


Tear | Lat. S. | Len IF. | Rovers. 
Nene Arcs e 
5 Sc. Fe 31 45 61 34 } Ditto 
Corrientes | =. 3p 28 32 * Ditto 
Alone Video |} 34 37j 5s 5 | Pats 
Cclania de Sacraments | 34 $ 1 3 Daus 


Ar. Sail, Produce, Trade, Menufa&ures, Se. 

eee e e, eee eee e 
air. r The 
air 55 temperate, the cxceffire heat being mitigated 
by gentle breezes; and the winter would be very 2. 
grecable, were it not for the dreadful thunder and 
Ezkteing, 2ccompanied with violent tempeſts of wind 
and rain. Provifions are exceeding good and cheap, 
inſomuch that the inhabitants, if they are paid for 
tie bides of their cattle, will readily give the carcaſe 
to the bargain. The country abounds in paſture, for 
the Land in general conſiſts of a light, dry, gravelly 
foil, which produces large quantities of large coarſe 
he Sooeiucls dw Vane Ages How AG 
much, that the herds are immenſe, and many thou 
fands art flaughtered only for their hides and tallow. 


The fri breed of horſes have alfo multiplied moſt 


amazingiy, and run wild to a much greater extent 
than the black cattle. The breed is exceclleut, but 
there art tco many of them to be of much value. 
Peruvien ficep are alio to be ſcen in all parts of the 
country; but, from their extraordinary ſhyneſs and 
fanrftre's. arc neither eafily killed nor catched. 


AMERICA, 


The capital of this government is "SI Ayres, 
founded in 1 535, om a large plain gently riſing from 
a ſmall river, and contains at leaſt 3000 houſes, inha. 
bited by Spaniards and different tribes. It is much 
longer than broad, but the ſtreets are ſtraight and 
ſpacious. The principal ſquare is very large, and 
ſtanda near the little river, which the caſtle fronts, 
wherein the governor conftantly refides ; and, with 


— 


, 


| the other forts, has a garrifon of 1000 regular troops, 


The other cities are not very confiderable. 

The river La Plata rifes in Peru, and in its courſe 
receives a great many others, the principal of which 
is Paraguay. Its water is clear and ſweet, and is ſaid 
to petrify wood. It contains the greateft variety and 


| plenty of fiſh imaginable, and is navigable the greater 


part of its courſe for large veſſels. It contains a num. 
ber of delightful iſlands, and all along its banks are 
ſeen the moſt beautiful birds of all kinds; but it 
ſometimes overflows the country to a great cxtent, 
and is infeſted with many huge ern 


PAT A 0 ONIA 

| Extends from 359 almoſt to 54 of 8. lat. whe 
the continent is cut by the ſtraits of Magellan. — 
Tewards the north it is covered with foreſts of 
hrge trees, but to che ſouthward not a ſingle tree 
fit for any mechanical purpoſe is to be ſeen. There, 
however, it has excellent paſtures, ſtocked with nu- 
merous herds of wild horſes and black cattle. The 
"eaſt coaſt has not a tolerable harbour but Port St. 
Julian, in lat. 49% It is inhabited by a variety of 
Indian tribes, as Patagons, Pampas, Coſſares, &c.; 
concerning whom, it is only ſaid, that ſome are of a 
gigantic fize, ſome perfect ſavages, and others of a 
more gentle and humane diſpoſition. They all live 
on fiſh and game, and the ſpontaneous productions 
of the earth. The Spaniards once built a fort upon 
the ſtraits, and left a garrifon in it to command them, 
but moſt of them periſhed by hunger, and there 
has been no colony planted there ſince. The mol 
foutherly promontory of * continent is _ Cape 
Froiſard. EF \ | 

Terra del Fuego is ſeparated from the continent by 
the ſtrait above mentioned, and extends along the 
Magellanic coaſt from eaſt to weſt about 400 miles, 
and received its name from a volcano which conſtant- 
ly emits flames, viſible in the night-time at a great di- 
ſtance. It is moſtly mountainous and rough, and the 


ſummits of the mountains are covered with ſnow, but 


) 
| 
1 
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© many beautiful rallies are interſperſed, watered with | 


a multitude of excellent fprings that flow from them. 
The lands are {aid to abound with wood, and poſſeſ- 


ſed by a people as fair as the Europeans. On the | 


ſouth fide of Strait la Maire, flands Staten Iſiand, 
which ſeems to be one continued ndge of rocks, whoſe 


tops are covered with ſnow, and on crery fide have 


points branching out that form a dreadful proſpect, 


ſo that nothing can be imagined more gloomy cr ſa- 
vage. There are a number of little ilands beſides. 


ſome ſay 80, but none of them is planted by any Eu- 

ropean nation, and they do not ſcem to be of f=ſfic:- 
ent conſequence, ever to attract the attention of any 
power whatever. 


PA RAGUAY. 


Is bounded on the Ms And; ode Be | 
Brazil; on the S. by Buenos Ayres; and on the W. by | 


Tacuman. It was firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, 
but never thoroughly reduced til the Jefuits obtained 
poſſeſſion of it. Soon after the city ef Aſſumpticn was 


founded, a few of them went to Farzguay, aud con- 
verted about 50 Indian families, who [oon induced | 
many others to fallow their example, on account of | 


the peace and tranquillity they enjoyed under the fa- 
thers. What contributed in 2 particular manner to 
the ſucceſs of the ſcheme of the Jeſuits, was their 
learning the language of the natives, and at firſt con- 
forming to their manners. by ch m. ans, they ac- 


| quired great authority among th. m; 2 d, at laſi, by 


ſteadily purſuing the fame artſu m a ures, they ar- 
rived at the higheſt degree of power and ĩufluence; 


for, above 350,000 families art faid to * ave been ſub- 
ject to them, liv ng in obedience a d awe, ordering 
on adoration, procured w thout t < | | + etence or 


conſtraint. On te banks ot i'z % uay and Parana, 
not above 30 miles from cach ot e-, there - ere 60.0co 
pariſhes ; in 1 jeſuit pre'ded in all cau- 


| 
ſes, civil, military, ccclefi- c, who might be re- 


garded as a petty prince, vdr B mot caly with 
the ſway of a ſoverciga, but with the reputation of an 


oracle. He nam- be c «fs n all the different de- 
partments : The cacicue he d of hm bs general re: 
ceived hes commiſſions and inftru&tions from h m, and 


all his deciſions were without ppe l. Duc was the | 
economy of the fathers, by ther account; but 
others have treated their « baracter- th great fevert- 
ty, accuſing them of vide, zr ce, tranny, and 2 


buſe of their own autuority, to ttt greaicik Gegree- 


But, fince the abolition of the ſect of Jeſuits, very 
little authentic .intelligence is permitted to paſs hum: 
that quarter of the world to this. | 
The city, Aſſumption, lies in 34 10' S. lat. and in 
60 40” W. lon. on the weſtern bank of the Plata, 
remarkable for its healthy and convenient ſituation. 
It is large and populous, inhabitgd by a great number 
of Spanith families, beſides many thouſand meſtizes 
and mulattoes. The territory around it is exceed- 
ingly fertile, producing great plenty and variety g 
fruits, buth traniplanted from Europe, and native; 
| | Paraguay. The air is fo temperate, that the trod dre 
clothed with perpetual verdure.. The produce of the 


country is maize, manioc, wheat, cotton, hemp, flax, 


[== » honey, &c. 


- AMAZONI A 
Is bounded N. by Terra Firma; on the 8. by La 
Plata; on the E. by Brazil and the Atlantic Ocean; 
and-on the W. by Peru; being about 1200 miles in 
length, and near 10 in breadth; but little of it is 
known, except along the banks of the river, and to- 
wards Bra l. The river, Amazons, is the largeſt 
in the world. It riſes in the Cordillieras, and in its 
courſe receives the Negroe, Xauca, Maranhon, &c. 
by which means it increaſcs to a moſt amazing de- 
gree, inſomuch that it is navigable, including the 
windings, for the largeit veſſels, above 3000 Engliſh 
miles. It diſcharges its waters into the Atlantic by 
84 channels, is ſeveral leagues broad, and in general 
40 fathoms deep. The air 1s cooler than could be 
expected ſo near the equator, being refreſhed with a 
briſk gale from the Atlantic, blowing quite through 
the country, with fuch force, that veſſels ſail againſt 
the ſtream much faſter than with it. During the 
time of the rains there are terrible ſtorms of thunder 
2nd lightning, and the country 1s overflowed. The 
foil is exceeding fertile, producing cocoa nuts, ananas, 
guaras, bananas, and other tropical fruits; cedar, 
| ironwood, redwood, oak, ebony, and many forts of 
dying woods and drugs; caſſava root, farſaparilla, 
ſpurious cinnamon, tobacco, cotton, ſugar, maize, 
| yams, potatoes, &c. In the bowels of the earth there 
rn be incxheuftible mines of gold and ſilver, as e- 
very river that flows into the Amazons, has gold 1 in 
its fands. On the river Paragoche there is precious 
q tones of ſeveral kinds, and in ſeveral places, mines 'of 
| inlphor. In the foreſts they have excellent honey 
and balm, an excellent cure for all Kinds of wounds. 


Wes %ꝓ:˙¹ü i 


The rivers and lakes teem with very delicious fiſh, 

but they are prodigiouſſy infeſted with —6 and 
huge water ſerpents. | 

Phe different nations which inhabit this couutry | 
are computed at 150, and and their villages ſo thick in 
many places, that they are almoſt within call of each 
other. Some of them are excellent manufacturers of 
cotton, earthen-ware, joiners-work, &c.; but in other 
reſpects, their underftanding is faid to be very dull. It 
does not appear that there are En European colonies 
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Towns. | Lat. N. | Lon. . 1 8 Rivers. 
Havannah 23 12 : . 
„„ 1 w 17 
Santa Crus | 23 26 | & o IEEE 
Porto del Principe 2 35:1 56&:<— Ig 1 5a 
Baracoa 4% % f 54. 
% + #3 , © 1 £0: 

Trinidad 21 45 79 3- | 
Cao 1 22 20 | 78 we 
Bayamo 21 o| 76 35 | 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufalures, Gre. 
The air of this iſſand is hot, but when the ſun is 
vertical, it is cooled by the rains which fall at that 
time. Upon the whole, however, it is a fine iſland 
and were it in the hands of a more induſtrious people, 

would certainly turn out to great account, the ſoil 
being well watered every where, and capable of pro- 
ducing whatever grows in the Wef Indies, in the 
greateſt plenty and perfection. The Havannah to- 
baceo is reckoned ſuperiour to the growth of any o- 
ther country, and were there hands to cultivate the 
c canes, the ſugar would be nothing inferiour in point 
of quality. There are two kinds of fruit peculiar to 
the ifland, called Camilor and Guanavana, beſides | 
plantains, bananas, ananas, guavas, lemons, cocoas, 
ginger, long pepper, and other ſpices; caſſia, maſtic, 
alocs, large cedars, and many other odoriferous trees, 
oaks, pines, palm trees, plenty of large vines and fine 
<otton trees. Gold duſt is found in the ſands of the 
rivers, but no mines of that metal has as yet been 


diſcovered: There are, however, copper mines which 
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The ** W | 
there is no want of harbours, there are as navigab!e 
ences for making falt. bat the inhabitants are too lazy 
to avail themſelves of them. The catile here have mul- 

iplied exceedingly, and are im general very fat, inſo- 
much that many of them cannot walk. They have 
likewiſe horſes, ep, bags, wild boars, and plenty of 
tame and wild foul; ee en 
| quarries of ff. a 

| — Life 7 geen; the ei 
government of winch depends on St. Domingo. On 
the iſland there are two gunernars, one at Havannah, 
and another at St. Jago. Hannah ftands on the 
north- weſt part of the iſland, and, dillinct from the 


b \ fortification, is xt lait tem miles in circuit. It is ſaid 
10 contain zbout 2$,c00 peaple. Ita port is a very 


 Gve one, being large cg to cnntam 1000 veſicls, 
The entrance 2 abewt em- ſaurth of 2 mile in length, 


| and has no bar to chili , but i n fo narrow, that 
| two ſhips cannot enter a-breaif. The erty framls in 


extending zlong the hom, ami walked, backwards, by 


| two branches of the weer Lagida. It is of an oval | 
—_ CUTTINGS HEN us 
— 6 "PM 
11 churches and monatercs, two handfome hofpitals, 
and a noble ſquare med with clegant buildings. 
On the landfide the city i= excompaiſcd with a wall 
defended by baitions, aud 2 caffe os the fide towards 
the harbour, ——: Rades by | 
two ſtrong cafilks. = 
| Thbatty wif ee to the Spa- 
niards, that they call it the Key of the Weſt Indies; 
being the place of renderwors for all their tlects, in 
their return from that quanter of the world to Spain. 
Beſides, it hes at the month of the Gulf of Florida, 
St. Jago as feared at the bottom of a ſpacious bay, 
in the S. E. fide of the Hand. The entrance to the 
bay is narrow, and within it are fome fnall iflands 
which ſhelter t from forms, and form a fafe and 
commod:ous harbour. "The oty is 2 biltep”s fee, and 


furmſh the Spamſh plantations with a ſufficiency. has a cathedral It hall allo formerly a good trade, 


of that metal for guns. A chain of hills runs 


through the middle of the iſland, but the land near 
the coaſt is in general a level and champaiga country. 


WF -.. 


and flill a juriidiftnom over half the ind, though all 
its trade hath fled to Hwa, and itfelf ſcarcely 
the ſhadow of unt it way. Santa Crus was alfa once 
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no inconſiderable st but it hes little now to boaſt 
of but a good harbour. Porto del Principe ſtands on 
the ſame coaſt, and was formerly a rich town ; but 
Havannah has ſwallowed up all the other towns of the 
ifland. 15 


HISPANIOLA oz Sr. DOMINGO, 


, CONTAINING ISOO MILES IN CIRCUIT, 


Toon. 2 | Lat. N. | Lon. W. Rivers. 
St. Domingo 18 8 69 30 Birmejo | 
Conception 7 | 69 40 
Porto la Plata | 19 43 | 69 29 | 
Monte Chriſto | 19 43 | 70 20 | Yaguey 
St. Jagode Cava- | | 3 
| Lees : 19 ; 25 69 48 | Ditto 
Yoey | "TW _o | {6 
Subo 18 22 | 68 24| 
Bayaguana 18 35 | 68 48 
Monte Plata | 18 34 | 69 15 
Cotuy rg T5-| 69g 15 | Cotuy 
St. Thome 19 10 70 43 | Artebonite 
 Bamca 19 18 | 750 58 | Ditto 
a. 18 12 | 70 43 | Neyba 
Petite Goave | 18 32 72 9 : 
Grand Goave EE 8 ĩͥ̊ X po 
Leogane 3+ at 1} 74 $2: 1} Rnine  _ 
Troubordet 18 43 | 71 42 | 
Miubalais 19 5 | 7: 25 | Artebonite 
Arcahay ieh ]yr-42 | ak 
Cul de Sac 18 47 71 50 | Grande 
Atalaye 19 24 | 73 36 
Feet Pax © 19 56 | 71 40 | La Grande 
Cavaillon - at. as | 73 10] Cavaillon 
Cape Francois | 19 | 68 
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Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufactures, Gc. 

This iſland is partly Spaniſh and partly French 
property, and allowed to be the moſt fruitful and the 
_ moſt pleaſant in the Weſt Indies. The air is falu- 
brious, being cooled by refreſhing breezes, and the 
face of the country is beautifully diverſified with hills, 
vallies, woods, and rivers, which every where preſent 
themſelves. Its foreſts contain cabbage-trees, palms, 


elms, oaks, pines of a better growth than is generally 


to be met with in the other iſlands, and the fruit, par- 
ticulary oranges, lemons, citrons, limes, grapes, dates, 
apricots, pine-apples, bananas, &c. are more bezuti- 
ful and delicious, than thoſe of the ſame kind any 
where elſe in the Weſt Indies. In the Savannas are 
vaſt herds of black cattle that run wild, and in the 
French part, a ſufficient number of horſes for ſup- 
'Plying all their neighbouring colonies, beſides wild 


. horſes. No country in the world 1s better watered, 
. 6 0 
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either by brooks or navigable sers, which are all 
full of excellent fh, as the craft is of turtle, In the 


formerly mines of gad. S and copper. The 
cocoa, colfee, ginger, baren falt, wax, honey, 


dying ; * the Med grediis Kit cam, The 
French inhabitants art rather more mzmerous than the 
Spaniſh, but both together fall greatly ſhort of what, 
with proper cultivation, the iſland would maintain. 
When the Spaniards firft ſettled here, they even out- 
did themſelves in acts of crackty ; far, they entirely 
cxtirpated the inhabitants, and im netunm for civilities 


| ſhewn them, butchered at teat three millions of men, 
' | women, and children. 


The capital of the Spazia PB is St. Do- 
mingo, 2 large well built city, with a good port, and 
ſeveral magnificent ſtruct ure. It is almof# quadran- 
gular, and its fituation very ddlightfull, kaving a large 
navigzble river on the welt, the occam on the fouth, 


| Leogane is the ſcat of the French goverment, 2 good 


port, and a place of confiderablic trag. The French, 
by the ct ſſion made by the Spanaurds im 1697, poſſeſa 
iſland, round the coaft in a weil cicuit to the mouth 
of the river Neyba, about 200 leagues, by far the moſt 
fertile part of the ifland. They have, befides, two 
mile long, and a quarter of a mille broad, and the 
latter five or fix leagues by ane and am half. There 
are ſeveral other iſlands round the . but few of | 
them inhabited. - 

The went: which dhe Gomtents anoe the Franck 
and Engliſh ſettlers in St. Chriſtopher's, was the 
means of giving the French a. footing is this iſland ; | 
for many of the French culony, after they bad been 
expelled St. Chriſtopher's, being reduced to great in- 
digence, had recourſe to puracy; and, having united 
reſolved on 2 piratical war with the Spamards. AF. 
ter many ravages in New Spain, Tema Firma, &c. 
by their ſucceſs in Which, thear force was coatiderably 
increaſed, finding the force in Halpamole but feeble, - 
ſome of theſe freebooters made it a placeaf rendezyuus. 
At the ſame time, fome af the French im the Leſſer 


Antilles, thinking they might find their account in 


correſponding with men who iceaned to part with 


fands of the rivers, gold daft is found, and it ha! 


$*$ 


their money enix, ©ufed in Hifpaniola, fome as farm 
ers. 2 e A» menchants ; ID AN they were 


| i ge moet with = mock 
— Oe} Tg ng 2c ©7000 
ard four them „ 
their P n; and ay the treaty of Ryfwic, men- 
tionct bow, thew ebtancd! the ceffion: of what they 
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| . Trade, Wennfaftures, & 
Tu afard was dicmered by Columbus in 1493. 
The rmagatmudh fail im june. July, and Auguit, though 
mzahbexiity. From 6 to & in the morning, and from 
470 6 at mg, the hear is intolerable ; but from 8 
in the mm tall 4 wn the afternoon, there is a re- 
bears excelent hip timber, 2 great varicty of fruit 
tte ennie plant, the baikard cinnamon, rice, and In- 
dun cor. The ifand is well ffocked with wild cat- 
I: os ao plenty af onk wild and tame, and of fe 
_ Scent of proaterrs, andthe barbarous impolitical max- 
Ter pr expartss cuntiit of ſmgar, ginger, hides, 
| . a. a: a. 
ges, lemons, Seretmeats, &. 
. ihe ts 
bemg wil bait and! pogalons,, and the feat of the 
_ gozernpor as Wall as the fer of a billiop. It is defended 


| 
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400 dicd of the bleody flex, he 
| queſt, after he bad demoliſhed all the forts, carrying 


deal of plate. It was alſo taken and. plundered by 


forming one fide of the ftraits of Paria, and New An- 
The foil is fertile, producing ſugar, fine tobacco, In- 
is not populous. Sir Walter Raleigh took it in 1593, 


nn. The inhabi- 
TT ee en eee f Ep 
ing to 10,000. 

ür ; 
harbour of Porto Rico, and three years. after the town 
was reduced by the earl of Cumberland, who fitted 
out a fleet at his own expence, in which-were two 
Engliſh regiments; but, as the climate did not agree 
6 | 


off with him $0-pieces of braſs cannon, and a great 


the Dutch in 1615; but they could ke thing 

2 
TRINIDAD 

Lies in 10% 38“ N. lat.; and 600 27“ W. lon. ; 


— 


dalufia in Terra Firma. It is about 62 miles by 45. 
dian corn, a variety of fruit, and ſome cotton; but it 


and the French in 1676; who not only plundered the 


MARGARETTO 
Lies between 11% and 11? 14 N. la and 6 14' 
and 65 W. Jon. ; ſeparated from the northern coaft 
of New Andaluſia by a ftrait 24 miles broad. It is 
15 leagues by 6, and as it is always verdant, yields a 
very agreeable proſpect. The ifland is fertile, abound- 
ing with paſtures, maize, and fruit; and has many 
groves. It had once a pearl fiſhery, in which ſeveral 
hands were employed, but it is now given up. 

There are ſeveral other ſmall iſlands, ſuch as Tor- 
tuga, Orchella, Roica, &c. which go by the general | 
title of the Little Antilles; but the Gpamends pay =o 
attention to them. * 

The commerce between the lands and the "I 
niſn continent is carried on by the Barlevento fleet, 
conſiſting of 6 ſhips of force and burden, which annual- 
ly make the tour of Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto Rico, 
and the coaſt of Terra Firma, not only to carry on 
the commerce between them, but to. clear the ſea of 
pirates and illicit traders; and now and then a regiſter 
ſhip is bound to one or other of them. Hitherto the 


by 2 citade] ant cafe, and is the center of the con- 


| Spaniards ſeem to have kept poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands, 


— 
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powerful in thuſe fean, then from any other advan- 
ge; but as they kave now talen ffeps for the bet- 
ter ſecurity of Porto Kia, epened the American 


- trade to other towns an Ou Spain beſides Cadiz, and 


rs 
manulactures and thoſe of 88 it awd ap- 


pear that they are beginning to underſtand the inte- 
reſt of their country : For it is certain, that though no 
country has received ſuch vaſt treaſures as Spain, yet 
every manufacturing country in Europe has cat 


more benefit from it. 


OF SPANISH AMERICA IN GENERAL... 


— 


T. oben Spaim dams the dominion of an extent of 


| country in Amer ef between fix and ſeven thou- 


fand miles, yet 2 great pant of the country is ftill in 


_ the poſſcſhon of the m , am other European ſet- 


ters, fo that, companatuxelly fpealang, there is only a 


great an extent af , it 1 caſ to conccive, that 
there muſt be a great dnweniry at climatrs; e 
merica is in general unbralhhby- The enlunres wickia, 
or near the tropics, art in many places intoicrably 
the air is ple an} filubrious, but in others, 


 Hohtfol pats than ane te be found in ſeveral of the 
provinces of New Spam, Peru, New Mexico, Buenos 
Ayres, c.: But, when tlic ande have never been | 


cleared, where the fol s mariky and fwampith, or 


clouds, it would be wm to ok for a falubrious. air; 

and yet all cheſe center im ſum of the Spaniſi domi- 

nions in Amernca. 
r 


cd, and that they hee matt a muck to the wealth 


or importance of Spain, will be eadent, if we confi- 


der, that the expuilkon at A Moors frum Spain, and 


| the colonization of America ſoon after, gave a fatal 
blow to the population of Old Spain, which many 


centuries will not repair. Yet, though Spain was al- 


moſt depapulated by conſtant emigrations to the new 


acquiſitions in America, ſtill theſe emigrants were far 
from being ſufficient to render the plantation popu- 
lous and flouriſhing, eſpecially as the cruelty of the 
firſt conquerors had almoſt extirpated the original in- 
habitants. Add to this, the eflabliſhment of great 
numbers of ecclefiaſtics in the country, for the in- 


ſtruction of the natives in the Chriſtian religion, and 
in conſequenee, the multiplication of monaſteries, 


nunneries, and other religious houſes, condemned by 
ſuperſtition to celibacy, and denied the gratification 
of the moſt natural paſſion, has had the moſt Perniei- 
ous effect upon population. 

Laſtly, the fondneſs the Spaniards have ſhown for 
gold and filver, hath been equally deſtructive to the 
2 and the mother country, ſince it has ſup- 
| preſſed induſtry, a more permanent ſource of riches, 
and diffuſcd a fpirit of pride and ſuch narrow and 
ſordid principles through the minds of the people, as 
are viſibly productive of the molt fatal effects. Theſe 
evils ſeem at preſcnt to be better underſtood by the 
court of Spain, as the beſt means * to be — 


for remedying them. 


FRENCH AMERICA 


Tas poſſeſſions and claims of the French, before 
the peace of Paris 1763, comprehended almoſt the 
whole continent of North America, which they di- 
vided into two great provinces, viz. Canada and Loniſi- 
ana; which diſtribution, and the military diſpoſition 
they formed to ſupport their pretenſions, became the 


fulfer their — I IH ER 


principal cauſe of a war, which ended in the total j moſt competent judges, they en before them, 


ſubverſion of their imaginary empire, and left them 
nothing north of the gulf of Mexico, but that part 
of Louifiana which lay on the weſt fide of the MiſG- 

ſippi, and the town of New Orleans, fince ceded to 
the Spaniards, in 1769; ſo that their American po{- 
ſeſſions are now confined to Cayenne, on the fouth- 
ern continent, and a few Weſt India iſlands, to the 
_ deſcription of which, before we proceed, it will not 


then propole & 20 the nepal cunmrd, wheve it is-re- 
cared with particular attention. Accordingly; an 
edit to cafurce it in Had, and is cxcuted with the 
ficiceft punctuality; hau winch, the wiſeſt regu- 
Lations become Hure better than femaus mockrries. 


be improper to take notice of the line of conduct the] The government of the animes is inveffed in 2 


French have purſued, in the management of theſe 
pooſſeſſions. As the mother country is ultimately to 
receive the benefit ariſing from their labours and ar- 
quiſitions, it is a maxim with them, to pay the ut- 
moſt attention to their proſperity at home. For 
this reaſon, theſe plantations were committed to the 


particular care and inſpection of the council of com- | 


merce board, compoſed of twelve of the moſt con- 
| fiderable officers of the crown, aſſiſted by the depu- 
ties of all the confiderable trading cities in France, 
choſen out of the richeſt and moſt intelligent of the 
merchants, who have a handſome ſalary for their at- 
tendance. 
when the deputics propoſe plans for redreſſing every | 
grievance in trade ; for raiſing the branches that are 
on the decline; for extending new branches, and ſup- 
porting old ones ; for improving the fabric and pro- 
moting the ſale of their manufactures, according as 
it occurs from their own view of the ſubject, or 
from the inſtructions of their conftituents. Upon 
every article of commerce they have a watchful eye, 
and not only propoſe improvements themſclves, but 
take propoſals from others, which they examine with 


governo, an ien, ant nxyall council. The 
power of the governor s charkedt by the intendant, 
on the part of the King and the nwenue; and! ow the 
28 eee eee 
reer 
1 —— 
are bum and repanmed, and the faliffers, for their de- 


This council fits at Paris once a- weck, b fencr, are all ma n the exzence af the crown. 


In all the French ilhands, jules of the admiralt) 
re appounted to decade, mn fnmmarg manner, cun- 
ccrning all diſputes bern inks, and! whatevcr 
Las z relation to trade. Theft judges, before thcy 
are appointed, ane firn=ky Kami xs tw their know- 
ledge im the marin Eva, um have been impro- 
ved amd dupelicd in Frame, with fiucty care and guud 


FRENCH W 


with 


MA RTINICO 

Extends from 1 to 15 N. lat. and from 60? 
34 to 61? 15 W. lon; being about 130 miles in 
compaſs, and is the largeft of the French Caribbee 
Illands. The air is exceeding hot, but the iſland is 
leſs ſubject to hurricanes than many others in the 
gulf of Mexico. Within land the country is hilly, 
and on the north fide there are three rocks, ſo fituat- 
ed, that at ſea, they give it the appearance of 3 di- 
flin& iſlands. It has at leaſt 40 rivers, ſome of which 


are navigable a great way up the country. Some of 
© the hills are cultivated, and produce tobacco ſuperiour 


in quality to that which grows in the vallies. Others 


of the hills are overgrown with trees, which ſhelter 


wild beaſts and a variety of ſnakes. The produce of 
the iſland, in other reſpects, is much the ſame with that 


of Barbadoes. The iſland, at an average, produces 


annually 10,000 caſks of ſugar, weighing each 600 


pounds. The chief proviſions, beſides hogs, are Gui- 
nea pigs, turkeys, wood pigeons, ortolans, frogs, and 


lizards. The coaſt has many e 


harbours, which abound with turtle. 


Martinĩco is the reſidence of the governor-general, 


and an intendant. It is alſo che ſeat of a ſovereign 


council, conſiſting of the governor-general, the inten- 


| dant, the governor of the iſland, the licutenant-go- 
vernor and 12 counſellors, who not only take cogniz- 


ance of all the affairs of this iſland, but to that coun- 
cil lie appeals from all the other French iſlands. Be- 


fore it was reduced bythe Britiſh, it could have raiſed | 
10,000 white inhabitants, fit to bear arms, and about 


40,000 negroes; and beſides this force, ſome com- 
panies of regulars were always quartered in the iſland, 
ſo that the French imagined that no European force 
bronght againſt it could take it. 

The capital, St. Peter's, extends along the ſhore, 


and a battery which commands the road is erected on 
* the welt fide. The houſes are neat, commodious, and 


clegant, particularly thoſe of the ſuperiour officers. — | 


The pariſh church is a magnificent ſtone building, 


120 feet by 36, with an elegant front of the Doric 


order. The other places of conſequence are, Port 
Royal, Cul de Sac, Robert, Trinity Town, &c. 


* 


GUADALOU PE,. 


Reckoning from the center of the iſland, bes fn 
6 


e eee 


a 


EST INDIES 


* 


16 6“ N. lat. an „ 
malcs by 38. It is divided to u pans by a foul 


arm of the fea, only navigable by buns. The calf divi- 
hon, call:d Grande Terre bas no fits water: fur this 
vel dirißon is well ſupplict. E = cxmnbersd with 
... and precigices, yet is has many 
fetilize the foil, and cnable 1 — aut quan- 
tics of ſugar, cotton, indigo, en c, kmanas, 
pinc-apples, rice, maize, gingrr, muniiucz, aud p- 
tatocs. On this iſland there is 2 manta af fulphur, 
the bottom and middle of which ax nn with 
tall trees and berbage, watered by 2 munier af civu- 
lets, and is in high cultivation ; Hat ts tmp is bare, 
producing nothing but fern. Ther ane Dr apert- 
ures, from which iffne ſmake accompanied with fyarks 
of fire, and yet the air is very cold. Fam forme of 
theſe apertures, the negroes fetch mne fur fal- 
The principal place is Baſſe Term. 


1 


Sr. BARTHOLOMEW 
Lics in 18? N. Lt. and in $2” 3 W. lan. ; ants - 
only 15 miles in circumference, but prafiuces bn f 
and caſſava, and is covered with r that give it 2 
delightful appearance, as the p tm, the cab, 
lignumsitae, and wouwend. Ft has mn fein water 
but the rain faved in cifteras. E has 2 pad kevkour, 
but the iſland is fo excompaiicd with m that the 
entrance is dangerous. Thus inf s of lite conſe- 
quence, except in time of war, when & pmanes = gow 
refost for privateens. | 


MARIGALANTE 

Lies in 15* 40 N. Lt. and mn $4” WIE: being 
16 miles by 4- It is full of kills, and amg the exit- 
lar, but the weſtern ſhore = pn. Hem am frveral 
large grottocs, with mary Erle Encams and pans at 
freſh water. The iſand i covered with tres, amd] is: - 
very fruitful in tobacco and the n. G n tm. 
The other produce is much the ſame with diaz af the 
ſouth fide. When the Briim rum meflund if, it: 


DISEA DAC DESIRADA 
Lies in 162 20 N. lat. and in f4® 22 W. m. ; 
being only. 16 miles by 2. Some pants aff it aw very - | 
W | 
P | | 


. FRENCH WEST INDIES. 


2 anchorage for ſhips. There are two high mountains, f been extended fo far as they might. have been; but 
F 95 8a ae pe foe commodities which they have from the Caribbee | 


The climate is not fo hot 23 might be expetted from H azkealthy, though formerly it was more ſo. 


rich black mond, throeghoat the greate® part of 


common to the reſt of the Hand; but its valuable | fome of which are large enough to turn ſugar mills 
trees are not the keaft part of its ches. For, befides | In the Hand too, there are feveral meadows which | 


round, and the Jamazca. Teas, it = thought, may be 
tions ſtones and bei. There is allo a wait ranety * proces; allo fome other plantations of the ſame kind. 


gar and cotton, of which laft it produces the bell in of frikes, beth fhell and! others, particularly male, 
all the French iffands. | and turtle of a moit delicious taſte. | 


* LUCLTA FF 

Lies in 13% 45 M E. and i G1” W. fon. ; being | Canfiifs of z country along the Terra Firma coaſt, 
23 miles by 21. It has feveral hills, at the foot of f and an iſland of that name, extending from the equa. 
which are many very pleaſant wallies of an cxci-f tor ts NE. and from 50% ro 55 W. lon. It 
lent foil, and well watered with rvulets. The ar = f bes along the coait about 240 miles, and ftretches 
30o withm End, bounded on the north by Surinam; 
an the cait by the Atlantic; on the fouth by Ama. 


rate beight, ſo that they do not mtercept the trade 
winds, which au fan it to the cat, by which } zomz; and! on the weſt by Guiana. All the coaft is 
means the heat of the climate is muck mitigated. It j low, but withm kad there are fine eminences very 
has ſcrerz] good bays and harbours, winch afford good | proper for fettiements: Theſe, however, have not 


| | The ian, Cayenne, lies at the mouth of a river of 

Lies in 11* t N. lat. and 58” W. hon. 5 Refi > the fame name, in the 5® N. lat. and 53% 10“ W. Ion. 
bout 32 miles by 9, and at af. from the $ The 2nchorage for veſſels is between Cape Cameron in 
N. E. extremity, there is a fmall Hand called Little | the ind, and that of Corben in Terra Firma, where 
Tobego, two miles in length and one im Nite 1c flips may ride ſecurely. This iſland is 


T OB A GC © 


its fituation fo nar the equator, and hes out of br It has fereral pleafant hills proper enough for ſettle. 
way of thoſe kurricancs that have ſometimes proved | ments, and & almoit cut in twolby a falt water river, 
fatal to the other Weit India Iffands. The fodl = 2 | which opens an eafy communication between the 
plantations, and facilitates the tranſportation of mei- 
chandize. Here alfo are ſeveral ſprings of freſh water, 


the iflard, very capahle of producing whatever 5 


the trees found in the other wands, it is Gd, that 
the true nutmeg and con tree, with that whach 
produces the real gum copal are found here, and thef Frexch who ſertled here about the year 1635, built 
fig trees of Tobago are reckoned equal to thaie off the fort called St. Lewis, near which there is a ſmal 
Spain and Portugal. Fine different kinds of pepper town of 300 or 400 houſes, inhabited by the ſoldier 
are produced here, the lung, the cod, the bell, the j of the gamion, and all forts of tradeſmen ; and 2 
bout 4 leagues from the town, to the N. E. of the fort, 
there is 2 Mllage, called Armere, ſeated on an emi- 
mence, mkzbited by French and Jews, and their ne- 


produce good graſs. The principal commodities of 
the iam me fugar, racou, coffee, indigo, &c. The 


tugueſe eſcape them, from whom, but ſ the ſeaſon- 


DUTCH AMERICA. 


Ariz che Buck bot flakes eee Spent pate, induffry ; for 41 — the 
proud of their independence, and anbitions of ex- | woods, for currents of air to carry off the unwhole- 


tending their dominions, they purſued their ald maß- | ſome cxhalations. Notwithſtanding all the incon- 


ters into the remoteſt part ef the empire, aud made | venicyces to which the country is expoſed, vaſt num- 
lony to 2 very flouriſking condition, fo that it has ex- 
able aſſiſtance of the archbiſhop and monks, they were . hagurs above the month of the river 


upon the point of taking Brazil. In the year 1654, | Surinam : But the cataracts, which ſtop all naviga- 


not before they had received a compentation of 8 tuns preſent period. 

of gold, with which they iettled an Guiana, gives F The . Guts: fs a+ Sako, a town 

them by England for the proxince af New York. f built upon 2 river of the fame name, which alſo gives 

1 ES OY: name to the hole conatry, and to the corporation 

SURINAM oz: GUIANA pes 

Extends fe 6 to 3* M A. and from W G 15" af traders and planters, who have aſſumed the title of 
W. hon. ; beanded by the Atlantic, I.; Tapes, Eg Amazans, $.; the Surinam Society. This fettlement is the joint 
axd by the mountains of Oran, W.; frotiiing fromthe mouth of | property of the Dutch Weſt India company, Am- 

the river Marni, to the mouth of the more. : ſterdam, and the proprietary of Samelsdyck. The 


Towns. | Zat. . | Zon IF | Diners trade carried on here is prodigious, both with Europe 
1 6 =s 15 S wn and the Welt India iffands. The rivers facilitate 
Middleburg 7 0 Funn commerce, and the Dutch have been careful to im- 
 Warrawali 5 of $8 © || Brie - prove every adrantage the fituation afforded. The 
3 5 20458 e Þ articles of trade cast in the produce of the country, 
wc; 6 85 : * 2 oo 8 as fugar, e gn ee ee Ion, ſkins, 
 Zelandia Fort 7 2353 m | FEomraw and wood for dying. 

Kyckoveral Fort 6 ao |5 1 Nr | The governor, and under him the commandant, are 
St. Thomas 6 20 | 74 © || Gmmuoks _ | appointed by the dirxctors of the Weſt India com- 
Paramairamba | 7 © 58 © | Pwr [| pany, but their choice muſt be ratified by the ſtates 


Ar, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufafurs, Er- | general, to whom they mult take an oath, as well 
All along the coaft, the land i frequently covercd } as to the direftors of the company. The gover- 
with water, for which reaſon the am = mot reckoned nor has 2 Svcs authority in their name, both in 
very wholeſome. The mouth of the Marui is fo civil and military affairs; yet in any difficulty, he is 
choked up with fand banks, that no veſfel above obliged to cunfult with the political council, of which, 
20 tuns burden can poffibly enter itt, and exc: thaſe as well 2s of the court of juſlice, he is preſident; but 


not without danger. From the end of November to 2s he has only unc voice, the matter is determined by 
the month of July, the weather a pretty temperate, the majority of votes. This council is compoſed of 


owing to the clouds which foreens the people from the governor, the commandant, and 9 other members. 
| the ſun's rays, and the rain which cools the air, but | The court of juitice confiits only of 5 counſellors, a 
the remaining months are fultry hot. The clmare, | fecretary, and a bailif or mayor, beſides the governor. 
rr The troops kept in pay for the defence of the coun- 


tion higher up, will probably fix their progreſs at its | 


„ A 
vermor i colonel, with a captain, licutenant, enſign, 
two ſerjcants, and mfcriour officers in each company; 
| Ne ee ee 

They have a fort called Zclandia, built with brick 
about two leagues from the mouth of the Surinam, 
and 2 ſmall town called Paramairamba, containing a- 
bore 400 houſes. There are, beſides, about 7 or 8 in- 
End towns, all of which are rich and commercial; a 
czery advantage they have once obtained. The fron- 
tiers are guarded by a ridge of rocks, forming a ram- 
part for the ſecurity of the colony, againſt the in- 
rad of the Indians, who, they pretend, cannot be 
cmilized; but this perhaps is rather owing to the 
mise ſulkinefs and intolerable haughtineſs of the 
Durch, than to an incurable obſtinacy in the Indians. 
Here are many beautiful birds, and the electrical eel, 
I Av, par amt. 0. 
—— 22 — 


8. EUSTATIA. 

Lies in 16 go” N. lat. and in 630 55 W. lon; 
ring out of the fea like a pyramid, almoſt round. 
The aw is wholefome enough, but the iſland is ſub- 
ett to terrihle thunder forms, hurricanes, and earth- 


auakes. Its principal produce is tobacco and ſugar, 
of which kf, the Dutch uſed to export 50 times 


more than the ifſand produced. When it avas taken | 
by admiral Rodney, it contained above 5000 whites, | 


and wpwards of thrice that number of negroes. Tho? | 
it i thought, by its ſituation, to be the ſtrongeſt of 
all the Weſt India iſlands, there being but one land- 
ing place, by which it is acceſſible, that could eaſily 
be defended by a few men, beſides that the harbour 
is commanded by 2 fort mounted with guns: It was 
retaken by the French, with a pitiful force, by the 
treachery of colonel Cockburn who had been ap- 
| pointed governor. The top of the mountain is co- 
vere} with wood, but the reſt is diſpoſed and ar- 
ranged in various plantations. That which nature 
hath denied in the foil and conſtruction of the iſland, 
being abundantly fupplied by the induſtry of the 
Dutch. It has no water, but what is preſerved in 
ciſterns, after a fall of rain. The ſtores and ware- 
houſes are always well ſupplied with all neceſſaries, 
cipecially European commodities, which they vend 


— 


- 
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2 


price, hor" Py TO Cr IDs ar 


France, and take produce in return as low as guifit lc... 


They alſo carry on a contraband maile b the Ana- 


niards, and with any other, whenewer they aan fiud! 


5 8 A 3 A 8 
Lies in 17 35 N. lat. and 63 335 . Tum. "TE 


is only about 4 or 5 leagnes in cim, and is fad tu 


have formerly belonged to the Danes. At finitt ffglit 
it has the appearance of 2 rock, but it Tas a fime vall- 
ley in high cultivation, capacious num tw Hu 


and ſubſiſt many families. Its greateſt d is 


the want of a port, and the fca about it = ſſo ſſtallh, 


that nothing but floops can come mear itt, mar ever 


they, but at a fmall fand creek on the ffouth ſſut uf 


the ifland, to which the — ergo, 


8 Sr. MARTIN 
Lies in 18515 N. Kt. and 62% 45” W. lan; Bring 


about 42 miles in circumference. I bas mmm 


falt pits and lakes of ſalt water, which mm a great 
turtle, but for freſh water, the haha mull hk 
to the clouds. In the iſland arc iexerdl grum trees, 
and plenty of the . 
's cficemed. the beſt is the Canlilhacs. OM 


CU RASSOU 
b 12 1 to 12 45” M. u. anfffom 


68 58' to 69 30 W. lon; being about Ip milk i, 


10. At the eaſt end there is a good ham, axllkd! 


Santa Barbara; but the principal une is ataan tires. 


leagues from the S. E. where the Dinch aw a fron; 


fort and a good town. Ships bound for thy gurt are 


obliged to keep cloſe by the harbours muntth, and! 
have a rope ready to ſend aſhore, for theme is 1w 
anchoring at the entrance of the harbour, ant tte cuir 
rent ſets conſtantly well ; at the Zametime, wiken a ffi; 
is once fairly in the harbour, it is per fm — 
The iſland is naturally barren, and in the ham uff an 


indolent people, would be of no confeguante;; by lint 


of care and induſtry, bowever, it protucs amtiiltr-- 
able quantitics of ſugar and tobacco, heile a wall. 


deal of ſalt, for which there is 2 great demand alll u- 
ver the continent. But, that which an a grantor 


carried on with the Spauiards at all times, ant} witti. 


61 1 * = wie. mHomend WY. a—_ 2 8 


Deen ' & 6s 


Dang the neighbouring iſlands at a high advanced 


— 


| DANISH WEST INDIES. _ gut 
| the Engliſh and French in time of war. The number 


iſland near the middle, where there ; 
of warchouſcs opened here is really incredible, 7 — 


| bay. The inhabitants are chief employed i ratang : 4 
c and maize and Guinez corn. 5 2 1 
he Eaſt Indies. t 


en. | ARUBA 
BONAIRE 


a rn 72? 15” W. lun. E 
Lies in 12 16” N. lat. and 68 10 W. lon.; rec- | is very ſmall, and having little trade, the hahttamts 
koning at the middle of the ifland; being near 17 


are employed in raifing proviſions for Curaflon, and 
leagnes round. Ihe road. 16 6m the 5. W. ſide of the | ſuch ſhips as chuſe to call for refrefaments. 


DANISH WEST INDIES. 


| Se. Tazomas, the principal iſland belonging to the |her of * trade from bones along the coaft af” 
Danes, lies in 187 30” N. lat. and in 64% 20' W. 


Terra Firma, and return with money in ſpecir ur han. 
loo. ; being about 15 miles in circumference. Its | and 2 valuable merchandiſe. 


_ moſt in the center of the harbour there is a ſmall 
furt without ditch or outworks, about 50 or 60 paces 


harbour is fafe and commodious, and has two mounts 
whico ſcem formed by nature for fupporting batteries. 


Though the ſovereignty belongs to the Danes, the | 


Brandenburgers have a ſhare of the property. Al- 


welt of which the rown begins, conſiſting of one long 
Arert, at the end of which the Danes have a factory, 


2 large building, with convenient ware houſcs. On the 


right fide of the factory ſtands the Brandenburg quar- 


N e 0 I 

| Limbs 18 N. lat. and in 65® W. lon. ; being about 
12 leagues by 3 where bruadett. The air is mat 
healthy, owing to the thicEscſs of the woods, which 


prevents a free circulation. The foil is black, cn 


to be cultivated, and very fertile. Beſides trans, 


it produces ſugar canes, oranges, lemons, pome- 
granates, citrons, and a fort of papa, called Ma- 


mec, which is ſfaid to bear excellent fruit once 2 


| 

| ter, cunũſling of rtwo- little ſtreets, full of French re- | month, &c. 

3 fugees from Europe and the iſlands. Moſt of the This iſland, after ſeveral revolotions, fell into the” 
4 houfcs are built of brick and covered with tile after | hands of the Dazaiſh Wei Indiz company in the year 
* the manner of the Dutch, but raiſed no more than | 1696, in whoſc off: ion ir remained till it was pur- 
L one flory, on account of the badnefs of the founda- | chaſed by the late king of Denmark. It was at that 
TD tion, there being ſcarce three fect between the water time a perfect deſert, but it began to be ferfied mary 
_ and the furface. faſt, after it was made a free port, for ſeveral peojile 
Ww This iſland produces oranges; citrons, lemons, from the Britiſh iſlands, men of property, haue pour 
= znavas, bananas, mundioca, millet, potatoes, ſugar, | to ſettle there, as well as many others, who carriril 
1 wbacco, with moſt forts of fruit and herbage ; but it | with them what they could, to aruid commyg to an 
r is much infeſted with moſehettocs. Since the king of | explanation with their creditors; by whach means the 
SY Denmark bought up the Daniſh Weſt India com- | iſland increaſed in population and commerce, and i 
ab. pzny's Hock, and laid the trade open, this iſland has | improving more and more every year. Had gt. Eufta- 
d- been fo much improved, that it produces annually a - tia continued in the bands of the Britifh, its progress 
ar bore 3000 cwt. of ſugar, and fevcral other Weſt would have been flill more rapid, as there would not 
nY Infiz commodities in plenty. In time of war, prizes | have been another iſland where the trade is open, but: 


„ in here for Lale, and a couliderable num- 


itſelf and St. Thomas. 


£Q -. 


PORTUGUESE AMERICA 


Exrexos from hes equator to 35 8. lat. and | 


from 3 5 to 60? W. lon. ; bounded N. by the At- 


lantie Ocean and the river Amazons; ; E. by the At- 
lantic; S. by the river de la Plata; and on the W. 
by Paraguay and Amazonia. 


A A & 3 i 
Towns. D.. S. L.. V. Rivers. 
St. Salvador 5 | es. «2&4 238 *4F Bay of all Saints | 
Paza . { Tocantin 
St. Louis 2 4c 43 35 | Maranham 
\» , WY o 40 | 47 55 | Flaman 
Santa Maria 2 28 | 43 53'} Momy 
Scare * "| 3. 26 | 38 © «5 [Scar 
Citida Nova 33 89-- Rio Grande 
Parimba 7 43 | 34 33 "Fe 
St. Gonfalvo 6 35 | 37 5s | Real 
Seregippi SL IT WE 
Porto Seguro 13 38 10 5 | Seguro 
Spirito Santos | 29 © | 423 10 Spirito Santo 
bye evage is | a 25 Def 4 FIIES 
Fernambuco TT 7+ 20 0 | | 
Rio de Janeiro 22 56 | 44 15 | Rio de Janeiro 
Se. Paul © 23 30 46 x5 | Antrembi | 
Villa Rica | 20 23 | 44 33 | Veihas 


Air, Soil, Produce, Trade, Manufa@eares, Qc. 
This country was diſcovered by chance in the 
year 1500; for, Alvarez Cabral, a Portugueſe, was 
forced upon it by a tempeſt, and the kings of 


Portugal have continued mafters of it ever fince. þ 


When meaſured along the fea coat, it extends 
2500 miles, and is about 700 broad. The ap- 
pearance of the country from the fea is not inviting, 
as it appears rough and mountainous; but, upon 
entering the country, nothing can appear more de- 
lightful. The hills are covered with woods of ever- 


greens, and the vallies clothed with perpetual ver- 


dure. Among the inland mountains are great ſprings 
and lakes, which water the rallies, and fall into the 
ocean, the Amazons, or the Paraguay. Towards 
the equator, heavy rains and variable winds are fre- 
quent; and the country being often laid under wa- 


— 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


1 
1 
| 


forts, the floth, and the toparaſſan; with plenty of 
deer, hares, and other game, and a variety of tame 
animals. Serpents and other venomous creatures are 
| very numerovs, among which are the Indian ſadian 


feet long; venomous millipedes, large piſmires, &c. 


| che Portugueſe trade hither of late ; inſomuch, that, 


has been computed, that the royal revenue ariſing 


tween the tropics is the air more ſalubrious, or the 
heats more tolerable, than in the ſouthern provinces, 
The wild beafts are, antelopes, bears, tygers, por- 


cupines, janonveras, armadilloes, monkeys of various 


ſalamander, whoſe fling is mortal; the ibibakoka, 
about ſeven yards long and half a yard in cireumfe- 
rence, whoſe ſting is alſo mortal; the rattleſnake, 
which grows here to an enormous ſize; the liboya, 

between twenty and thirty feet long, and two or 
three yards in circumference ; ſcorpions, four or five 


Of birds there is a prodigious variety ; the anhima 
has a horn ſprouting out from its forchead two or 
three inches long. There is alſo the greateſt varicty 
of fea and river fiſh imaginable. Timber is excecd- 
ing plentiful, but that called Brazil wood is the fineſt 
ſpecies. They have five different kinds of palm trees, 
and woods of ebony, maſtic, cotton trees, citron, 
&c. which diffuſe a moſt delicious fragrancy from 
the fruit and balſams they produce. 
The principal commodities are audergrcaſe, bal- 
7 ng fagar, ſweetmeats, tobacco, roſin, indigo, gold, 
| pebbles, diamonds, jaſper, emeralds. The paltures 
feed ſo many wild cattle, that no leſs than 20,c00 
hides, at an average, have been annnally exported 
to Europe. There has been a very great increaſe of 


. 


inſtead of 12 ſhips uſually employed in the Brazil 
trade,. there are never leſs now than 100: It 


from this colony, excluſive of impoſts on merchan- 
diſe, amounts to L. 200, oco ſterling. 

| The capital, St. Salvador, is a populous, magnificent, 
gay, and opulent city. It is the ſeat of the viceroy, and 
contains about 14,000 Portugueſe, and at leaſt three 
times that number of negroes. The harbour is capable 


of receiving ſhips of the greateſt burden, and its en- 
ter, renders the air unwholeſome ; but no where be- | trance is guarded by a ſtrong fort called St. Anthony's, 
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 befides other ſmall forts. Ia the city hen ane . The: Portugueſe and Dutch writers call the Be? 
bore 2000 houſes, ſome of them of brick and uber, ans who, inhabit the wl puet of the country k. 
of lose, but generally handſome. The cake, | puyers, aud theſe ns dnl] in the forth Tupinam-" 
couvents, and bofpitals, are really magnificent. The | hes; but divide theſe iu fred vetty nations dif- 
viccroy's palace is a ſumptuous edifice, aud the an- fering in lan guape, thuugy wry little in their man- 
biſhop's nothing ſhort. The principal fimens anc ners and cuftums. = 
ſpacious and well paved; and there are icxerall H⏑,&e, The Tapuvers are of 2 Sail Erture, and of a dark 
with fine gardens, within the city, and mnu¼e gar | copper colour ; their har luck and hanging over 
dens without it, producing a great variety ai flowers, || their ſhouiders; but they have none on their bodies 
fruits, and culinary roots and vegetables. er faces, and go alan naked, the women only wear- 
Feraambuco is alſo a conſiderable place, and hes | ing at their waiit a Tight covering of Karts. Their 
the ſtrongeſi harbour in all Brazil. 9 | 5 
The iſland of St. Catharine's, whither c ͥ ṽ ar noſtrils, bracelets of feathers about cheir arms, and 
from Brazil are tranſported, is about 27 miles lamg || 2 circlet of feathers mpom their heads. Some paint 
| by 6 broad, and is one of the moft Plata fpatss ima || their bodies of all manner af colours, while. others 
ginable. | | 8 ; rubbing them with gums HK beautiful feathers up- | 
ar them, which makes them at 2 dikmnce look more 


The city of Rio de Janeiro is rich and popula, | 
and has an excellent port well guarded. fr ns preat- | Uke fowls than humam crextumcs. h | | 
Iy frequented, on account of the gold and G ,t, The Tupinambes, who inbavit the fouth of Brazil, 
in its neighbourhood. are of à moderate — 16 
Before the Portugueſe planted Brazil, the conn || plewion than their month urig hDUurg, who lie near- 
was not divided into provinces, but was zl ans great er the line; but nenfer of them are ſo black as the 
common, every tribe and family intabiting and cl. African. in the fake Ltircde, for there were 0 be- 
tivating what part of it they thought fr, and namon- grurs in America bore they were tranfported thi- 
ing their dwellings wherever they pleaiz2; only c- | ther by the Spaniaras unf Portmgmefe. Theſe people 
very man was conlidered as the proprictor eff the | have, however, fat naeh, wich are not natural, but 
ground he planted, till he removed and kit ir far | made fo in their infancy ; a fat nufe there being e- 
another place he liked better. Their towns uudly ffermed a beaury: they have alſo black curled hair 
conſiſted of five or fix great houſes, cach aff with | ow their keads, and pair thkemielves ice the northern 
contained two or three hundred people, and fane- | Brazilians. | 
times many more. Orer theſe the head of the tie The general food of al the Brazilrans was cafſava 
or family prefided. Their houſes were buit af lng | bread, of which they matic cakes ike our {x biſcuit; 2 
poles, reeds, and palmetto leaves; and Ther fm | tiey alfo uſed to fred am ur nta, fruit, and kerbs, 
only conſiſted of hammocks of cotton netwark f- wit fuck veniſon %s the tro w Eumting, and with 
ſlened to poles, in which they ſlept; fore exten | ile and ail. They bane men nepretented by many 
pots and pans, and their gourds and calabaſtes, wink writers 2s cauthals, and 2 whe Brwziians have been 
being cut id halves, ſerve them for Pais, tim, and || charged with eating un ft: but this appears to 
drinking ups; for they have them of all i2w©: be | e nothing more than a fer eat upon them to 
 fides which, they had baſkets, in which they cams || give a calonr to the cnn] treatment they have met : 
| their proviſions. The ornamerts of Their houks were with from their comma. The general liquor 
their bows, arrows, ſpears, and other arms. drunk by the natives is Spring water, of which they 
lsa this extcnfive country were alſo me natoms Rave che belt and the gneatet varirty in the world ; 
that had no ſettled abode ; but living in tents, cm. Bur they have other Kinds of Hamar made of the juice 
tinually removed from place to place; and harih thei || of their fruns or honey, wits winciv.racy ſometimes | 
and the former flept as often without doors as wit» || get: very drank, fitting walk days — nights _ 
in, tying their hammocks to the boughs of tres, and |} cher cups. They wer: Er f n witle 
making fires near them, to prevent the ill HW]? af }| few arts, except ring, . 2 their 
the cold dews that fell in the night, or to Lagp af bows, arrows, Jances, Carts, and buff f ng their houtcs, 
the wild beaſts and noxious vermine. Iich did norwant any great exntrivanCe. They had, 
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howeve-, ſome VEE" of the virtues of ſeveral 
kerbs and drugs, which they frequently adminiſtered 
Uh ſucceſs to the fick. Hunting, fiſhing, and fowl- 
ing, were rather their buſineſs than # het FRY they 


being neceſſary for the ſupport of their families, in a 
© cavatry where they had neither corn nor tame cattle. 


Drinking, finging, and dancing, were their principal : 


diverſions ; theſe they practiſed on their rejoicing 
days, on a victory, or the birth of their children. 
They are ſtill great ſmakers, and take the ſtrongeſt 
tobacco: their pipes are a hollow cane or reed, and 


the bowl a large aut ſhell, that holds almoſt a hand- | 


ful of tobacco. 

The Portugueſe will not allow that the Brazilians | 
had any kind of religion, and yet confeſs that they | 
had priefts, and admitted of a ftate of rewards and 
puniſhments, according to their valour or cowardice. 
The prevailing notion among them ts, that after death 
the good ſaall viſit their anceſtors, who dwell in a 
delightful place beyond the Andes. They believe 


in certain invifivle beings, the diſpenſers of good and 


esl, the rewarders of virtue, and the puniſhers of vice. 
As to their having no temples, this may poſſibly ariſe 
from their profound reverence of the Deity, who is 


not to be circumſeribed by time or place, or worſhip- | 


ped ia the mean houſes etected by human labour, but 
under the glorious canopy of the heavens. 

Nor is the opinion of their living without any re- 
gard to government more agreeable to truth; foreven 
thoſe writers who deny that they had any policy, ſpeak 
al their kings, chicks, and generals, and even admit 

that there was a ſcale of ſubordination among them. 


If one man injured another, he was obliged to make | 


him ſarisf2ion in kind if poſſible, and no people on 
earth diſplay more hoſpitality and civility to ſtran- 
gers, which is acknowledged by the Portugueſe writ- 
ers themſelves, even while they are endeavouring to 


f:0matize thoſe generous people with the odious op": 


pcllation of cannibals. 
be rites obſerved at funerals is a further proof of 
their belief of a future ſtate. The friends and rela- 
tions of the deceaſed ſet up a lamentable howl, praiſ- 
ing alternately, the beauty, virtue, ſtreifth, and ta- 
tents of their departed relation, crying out in the moſt 


melancholy voice, that they ſhall never ſce him more | 


till they dance with him beyond the mountains. 
When theſe lamentations had laſted for the ſpace of 


fix hours, preparation was made for burying of the 
cerpſe in 2 Sitting poſture, and a dome erected over it 
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by way of OY here they Kd meat * drink, 
his arms, and whatever was uſeful to him when alive. 
Ag to the maſter of the family, his tomb was uſually 
in the middle of his own houſe, and his monument 
was generally adorned with the moſt beautiful fea. 
thers and other ornaments. 

Such, according to the moſt authentic e 
were the ancient Brazilians, and ſuch, with very little 
variation, are the modern race, where the manners of 
the Portugueſe and thoſe of the degroes have not 
mingled with their original cuſtoms. 

In ſhort, the native Brazihans are at preſent a trac- - 
table and ingenious people, ready to learn any art or 
| ſcience the Portugueſe will teach them, and take no- 
thing ſo kindly of the prieſts as their inſtructing their 
children, which has given them an opportunity of 
making many converts; thoſe who live under the 
Portugueſe generally conform to their cuſtoms in 
eating, e and Sothiog, and few of theſe go 
naked. 5 5 

The government of Brazil is in the 8 who. 
reſides at St. Salvador. He has two, councils, one 


for criminal, the other for civil affairs, i in both which 


he preſides : but to the infinite prejudice of the ſet- 

tlement, all the delay, chicanery, and multiplied ex- 
pences incident to the worſt part of the law, and prac- 

tiſed by the moſt corrupted lawyers, flouriſh here; 

at the ſame time that juſtice is ſo, relaxed, that the 

greateſt crimes are often ſuffered to pals with _ 
nity. 4, 

The Portugueſe in Brazil are ſufficient to maintain- 
the dominion of that country againſt any other power; 
they have a good number of European regular troops; 
the militia. too is regulated, among whom there are 
ſome bodies of Indians and free negroes. On the o- 
ther hand, the Portugueſe, Creoles, Meſtizes, Ne- 
groes, and Brazilians, are now in a manner one people, 
their religion the ſame, and their blood intermixed 
by marriages; and therefore, however they may diſ- 
agree among themſelves while they have no enemy to 
contend with, they would infallibly unite againſt all 
the reſt of the world. This is an advantage which 


both the Spaniards, Portugueſe, and the French have 
over the Engliſh in America; for they always make 


the natives and negroes, where they have any power, 
of their own religion; and theſe, in a ſhort time, 
diſcover as much zeal for their ſuperſtition as the 
| Portugueſe themſelves, who would never bear that 
any people who bore the name of heretics ſhould. 


, 


plant th fees among them'; nor is the circum- | Though the profits in this trade ave great, f 
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_ flance of-marriage and alliance inconſiderable : theſe | Portegueſe merchants trade pam thear own ſack x 
lay flrong obligations upon all people to unite againſt | they are generally credited by the dri 


ftrangers, and this the Engliſh do. not enough con- 
ſider, when they prohibit their people matching with | liſh. In ſhort, though in Portugal as well as im Spare 
the natives or negroes. Inſtead of this, we treat the | all trade with their plantations is früh forbid 
latter with greater cruelty than thoſe nations who | 
are leaſt diſtinguiſhed for their humanity. Hence 


they generally remain in a ſeparate intereſt, and, 1n- 
ſtead of ſerving their maſters faithfully, are ever con- 
ſpiring to cut their throats, or to eſcape out of their 
hands. ITE. FE 2 22 

The trade of Portugal is carried on upon the ſame 
_ excluſive plan obſerved by the other European nations 
with the American colonies, and reſembles the Spaniſh 


method in not ſending out ſingle ſhips, as the con- 
venience of the ſeveral places, and the judgment of 


the European merchants, may direct; but by annual 
fieets, which fail at flated times from Portugal, and 
compoſe three flotas, bound to as many parts in Bra- 
vil, namely, to Fernambuca in the northern part, to 
Rio Janeiro af the_ſouthern extremity, and to the 
Bay of All Saints in the middle, where is the capi- 
tal, of which we have given a deſcription, and there 
all the fleets rendezvous on their return to Portu- 
A conſiderable part of the gold brought from Bra- 
zil is coined in America: thus, that coined at Rio 
Janiero bears an R, and that which is ſtruck at St. 
Salvador, or the Bay, is marked with a B. Of the 
diamonds, there is ſuppoſed to be returned to Eu- 
rope the value of one hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds, This, with the ſugar, which is principally 
the. cargo of the Fernambuca fleet, the tobacco, the 
hides, the valuable drugs for medicines and manufac- 
tures, may give ſome idea of the importance of this 
trade, not only to Portugal, but to ail the trading 
ö powers of Europe. 7 hy 
The chief commodities the European ſhips carry 
chither are not the fifteenth part of the produce of 
Portugal; they conſift of the woollen goods of all 
kinds of England, France, and Holland ; the linens 
aud laces of Holland, France, and Germany; the 
fitk of France and Italy; filk and thread ſtockings, 
hats, lead, tin, pewter, iron, copper, and all forts 
of nter;fils wrought in theſe metals, from England ; 
as well as flower, ſalt-fiſh, beef, and cheeſe. They 


have oil from Spain: wine, with ſome fruit, is near- 


ly all they are ſupplied with from Portugal. 


6 


whoſe commodities they Nell, efpectzilly by the Eng- 


to ſtrangers, yet, like all other nepulations that con- 
tradict the very intention for which they were made, 
they are little attended to. The Purtagurſe is, in- 
deed, only the truſtee and fattor 3 but his fidelity is 
equal to that of the Spaniſh merchant, and! that kan 
ſcarce ever been ſhaken by amy public ar private 
cauſe. This is extremely fanrprifiag = the Purtu- 
gueſe, who in all other reſperts are far from being 
remarkable for their integrity, and is fring in- 
ſtance how far a cuſtom originally built myom a few 
examples, and a conſcquent reputaitiinm bunt up m 
that, will be able to affect in ſucaciiom, mem of very 
different natural characters and mE. £m 
England is at preſent moſt imntenciſied in the trade 
of the Portugueſe, both for ther home comſumpr;, 
and what they want for the Brazils; amd dieſerwes tm 
be moſt favoured, as well from the fermoes the Eng- 
liſh have always done that crown, and! from the ff 
pulations of treaties, as from the conſideration that 
no other people. conſumes ſo much of the produce of 
Portugal. However, the French ame become wry 
dangerous rivals to us in this, as in many ether hnan- 
ches of trade, * - 7 


ISLANDS ON THE WEST COAST OF 
__ SOUTH AMERICA. 
The Iſlands of Juan Fernandes The im the Pacific 
Ocean; the Greater in 33 40 S. lat. and 78” 5X" 
W. lon. ; being about 15 miles long and 6 braad.. It 
is exceedingly wel] watered, and abounds win urge 
tables highly ſcorbutic ; beſides which, c m m 
Anſon ſowed a variety of garden feats amd fh 
the ſtones of plumbs, apricots, and peaches, wick 
are ſaid to have thriven greatly, and mow firrni a 
conſiderable addition to the natur produfiuns of 
the iſland. Vaſt ſhoals of fiſn Srequent the coat, 
particularly cod of a prodigious fe. This is the | 
iſland that gave riſe to the celebrated nm aff R 
binſon Cruſoe. The Spaniards haue planted nw ca- 
lony on it, but as goats had increated then tw am a= 
mazing degree, of which, Englifn ps cmiſfng im 
that quarter, ſometimes took the adrantzge, thene 


being a ſafe harbour on the north fide, the Spamandis, 
R | | | 


- 526. 4 22 * E RIC A. 
V = them as he does, bot poſſciſes them in a more uſe. 
a colony of dogs, that by this time have almait cxter- | ful, though lefs oftentativus manner. : 
minated the ſpecies. = The Englith, of a reaſoning diſpoſition, thought. ; 
| The ether ilund calle From, or Sith Hams Ka ful and cool, and men of buſineſa, rather than of 
in 33 45” S. lat. and 8c 46” W. lom. It of aj © great induſtry, impatient of much fruitleſs labour, 
_ triangular form, and about 7 —— abborrent of conſtraint, and lovers of a country 
ference. It is fo very high, that at a diftance it lacks fer have a lot which indeed produces neither gold 
like a promontory. * flver; but they have a large tract of a fine 


of fiſh, and fra's are fo numcrous, that amg home = cantinent; a noble field for the exerciſe of agri. 
thouſands of them were killed in a might, they wu | © culture, and fufficient to furniſh their trade with. 
« aut laying them under great difficulties. Intole- 
The Gallapegos iſles lic ect hos '® rant as they are of the moſt uſeful reftraints, their 
on both fides the Iine. Thoſe in the bay of Pr. < commerce flouriſhes from the freedom every man 
ma, are called the King's or Pearl Hands. They were © has of purſuing it according to his own ideas, and 
diſcovered by the Spaniards, to whom they bedoag. | = dire&ting his life after his own faſhion. 
Fe or none of theſe iſfands are inhabited, but Ch. © The French, active, lively, enterpuizing, oliable, 
loc is a fine iland and very populous. = and politic; and though changing their purſuits, 
: IL always purſuing the preſent object with eagerneſs, 
8 are notwitkſlanding tractable and obedient to rules 
and laws which bridle their diſpoſitions, and wind 
rica with an extract from a very ingenious wank im- | = and turn them to proper courſes. This people 
ny an Account of the European Scttkements. have a country, where more is to be effected by ma. 
< There ſeems (ſays the author} to bea remarkable j = naging the people than by cultivating the ground: 
* providcnce in cailing the parts, it I may u that ex- | © where a pedling commerce, that requires conſtant 
1 preſfion, of the ſeveral European nations who at þ = motion, flourifhes more than agriculture and a re. 
upon thc ſtage of America. The Spaniard, praud, | * gular traffic; where they have difficulties which 
lazy, and magnificent, bas an ample walk n which | © kcep them alert, and where their obedience ſerv: 
«© to expatiatez a ſoft climate to indulge ks he of | * them for perſonal wiſdom. In the iflands the whole 
& eaſe; and a profuticn of gold and filcer to proce | © is the work of their policy, and of a right turn 
62 amn! . their government has taken. | 
« his lazine's would refute bim. The Dutch have got a rock or two on which to 
44 The. Portugueſe, naturally indigent at koane, þ < diſplay the miracles of frugality and diligence, 
„ and crterprizing rather than induftriocs abmad, þ « which are their virtues, and on which they hate 
4 has gold aud diamords, as the Spamard has, wants p< exerted theſe virtues, and ſhewn thoſe miracles.” 


- ſcarcely be miſſed next morning. 
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APPENDIX, 


PART FIRST, 


CONTAINING 


— 


& DESCRIPTION OF ALL THE RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS IN THE WORLD. 


— 


RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS IN EUROPE. 


. in SCOTLAND. 


7 "Tas Fart rifes in Monteith, and, after a aber of beautiful | 
— daicharges itſelf into the German Ocean, near Edin - 
The Tay, which iffues ont of Loch- Tay, in Bredalbane, and, 
mu αν fouth-caft, falls into the fea below Dundee. | 
The Mtb and South Eft; fall into the ſea near Montroſe. 
The Dez and Dow run from weil to caſt, and fall into the 
. ee: Aﬀcatens.. 
nen rams from ſouth to north, and falls into the 
Cermam Ocean at Banff. 
Ide Sey ries in Badenoch, Saws kiks of the ſame name, 
| I ed, fl in the ſea be- 
Lwx Gordim Caftle. 
The Vi flows from Lochneſs, and falls into the Frith of 
Cromarty, below Ilaverneſs. 
| The Swe? als corifte tniden of Lamefiice, 1 after 
muy beautiful ferpentine windings, paſſes Peebles, Selkirk, 
Kelle, amt Roxburgh, and falls into the ſea at Berwick. 
Tie cha rifes in Annandale, near the ſource of the Tweed, 
z»4, racing north-weſf, paſſes Lanark, Hamilton, Glaſgow, 
Ezairew, Dumbarton, Port- Glaſgow, and Greenock, and falls 
zo the Frith ef Clyde oppoſite to the Ifle of Bute, after it has 
Rem pared with the Avon, the Kelvin, the Leven, and Cart. 
The rivers of Ayr, Irvine, Nith, and Axnan, are leſſer ſtreams, 
as whack, 45 warp: PIO 
out, and ether fiſhes. 


Mountains. 

The principal are the Grampian bills, extending from Aber- 
dern to Argylcſhire : The Pentland bills, running through Lo- 
"tan, and joining thoſe of Tweedale. Laumermoor, runuing 
irom the caflers coaſt weſtward through the Merſe: The Che- 
ad bills, the Gd bills, © c. 


zany detached mountains of a ftupendous height, the princi- 
Pil of which, ar Nevis, Invernefsſhire; Benlomond, Dumbar- 
tone; Rauen or Butter bill in Cowal, Argyleſhire; Bolvinnes, 


Beſides theſe chains, there are | 


Rivers in ENGLAND. 


paſſing Oxford, Abingdon, Wallingford, Reading, Mario, and 


ſhips; divides the counties of Kent and Eſſex, and falls into the 
ſea at the Nore. 


The Medxvay riſes near Tunbridge, falls into the W at 
Sheerneſs, and is navigable, for the largeſt ſhips as far as Cha- 


The Trent riſes in Staffordſhire, and, running ſouth-eaſt by 
Newcaſtle-under-line, divides that country into two parts, then 
turning north · eaſt paſſes Nottingham, and being joined by the 


and falls into the ſea ſouth-eaſt of Hull. 


— 


eaſt, falls into the ſea at the Gulf of Boſton. 
The Tyne runs from welt to caſt through Northumberland, 
and falls into the ſea at Tinmouth, below Newcaſtle. 
The Tees divides Durham from Yorkſhire, and falls into the 
ſea below Stockton. 

The Eden runs northward through Weſtmorland and Cum- 
bexland, and falls into the Solway Frith below Carkie. | 

he Merſey runs north-weſt through Cheſhire, and then di- 

viding Cheſhire from Lancaſhire, * . 
to the Iriſh Sea a little below it. 
The Dee riſes in Wales, divides Flintſhire from chere, 
and falls into the Iriſh Channel below Cheſler. < 

The Severn riſes in North Wales, becomes navigable at 
Welchwood, runs eaſt to Shrewſburry, paſſcs Bridgerorth, 
Worceſter, and Tewkeſburry, where it receives the Upper A- 
von, paſſes Glouceſter, then takes a ſouth- veſt direction, and 
near its mouth, receives the Wye and the Uitre, and then daf- 
charges itſelf into the Briſtol Channel, which alſo recerves the 
Lower Avon, after it has run through Wiltſhire to Bath, and 
divides Somerſetſhire from e 2 * below 
Briſtol. 
"The Der went and the Ribble both run ſrom cal to well, and 


OT RN IE 


| fall into che Iriſh Sea, 


69 


8 The Thame: riſes on the confines of Glouceſterſhire, and, 


Windſor, flows to London, to which it is navigable for large | 


Ouſe, and ſeveral other rivers, gets the name ef the . N 


Another, Ouſe riſes in Buckinghemthive, and, running north- 


530 


The moſt noted are the Pal, in Derbyſhire; the EA. in 
Lancaſhire; the Nah, in Yorkſhire; the Chevict bills, on the 
Forders of Scotland, the Ber, in Bucks; Afaloern, in W r- 
cc cr Rire; Coifweld, in Glauceſte: ſhire; Brelia, in Saropſhire; 
with thoſe of P and Szowdez in Wales. 3 


: Rivers in ELAN D. 
8683 in the connty of Ler- 
trim, and, aftcr a courſe of 150 miles, forming in its progrefs 


many beautiful lakes, falls into the Atlantic Ocean between 
K-rry-point and Loop-head, where it is 9 miles broad. 


The Fir riſcs in Donnegal, and, aa ing R2pho and Loudon- 
derry. ſalls into Longh-Foil and Lough-5wiliy. 8 
The rriver Bars runs north through Lough- -Nengh, and fills 


. into the fea by two mouths, one at Oldiicer, and the other at | 
Bann harbour. 


The Newry Hoes forum Lough Weng; and falls imtothe ſez at 


The Bere riſes in King's County, and falls into the fea at 


. in the woinituls Sen Blom, in Quara' 


County, and after a northerly courſe, turns fouthward, and be- 


fore it arrive at Rofs, is joined by the Neor, when it gets the 
name of Roſs. — us ty ws Gl, and Wen 
Jofes itſelf in the harbour of Waterford. 

The Bday has its force in the county of Kerry; four 
hence, being fwelled by the acceffion of many ſtreams, it iff 
runs forth, then caſt, and then ſouth again, till it falls mts the 
Bay of Youghall. There are other rivers of the fame .. 
one ef which, falls into the Boyne, another into the Shannon, 
and another into the fea in the county of Weaford. 
The Le- riſes out of a lake, in the county of Cork, and, run- 
ning eaſt about 26 miles, is joined by ſeveral rivers and r- 
Ire. and paſſing by Cork, diſcharges itfelf into the fea. 

The Lięey riſes in the county of Wicklow, and. taking 2 cr- 
cular courſe, through tke counties of Kildare and Dublin, df- 
charges itſelf into Dublia Bay, a little below that city. Its 


navigable for barges only as far as the tide reaches. 


| The principal are, thoſe cf Me- and Nek, in the coun- 
ty of Down; one of theſe, Shew-Denard, has been calculated at 
2 perpendicular height of 1056 yards. 


Rivers in the NETHERLANDS. 


' The Pine, one of the largeſt and fineſt rivers in Europe, the | 
Act, the Me, the Scheld, and the Ve. Theſe arc - 


ed by many fmall rivers, and a prodigrous number of canals. — 
FFF 


Rivers in FRANCE. 


T _— 


Tours, Angers, and Nantz, — aiter 2 
courſe of gc milzs. 


RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS IN EUROPE. 3 


| The Seae riſes im Champanyne, pulls Pars, St. 


t The Garmize mifes ade m - runs forth, 


4 ed a reckoned 172 in mmm. 


The Fine has » . cnanie, 5m which i paſty 
Rennes, and fails intn the Bay of == 


anc Rowen, and, aker many beaaal — 
. into the EngLR change] at r | 


eat. and has a communication wath the Medſrerranem 1 
mer cf rhe canal of Languedoc, ans Zik mas ie Ru of Ri. 
cay >clow the ifand Olerom. 
The Au, rifes alſo m the Pyrenees, and Sls mw the Buy 
_ of Eiſcay, at Der... 
| The 5-nve e- Fan, and ul ing 
the Engl channel, below Abbeville. _ 

The Hir, whock rie im Swarzentand, "ER 
boundary berwees France and Germany. | 

The Zur rifcs allo in Switzerland, runs eff and to Lyons, 
and ten recerwing the Scame in gr, rms duc fouth, 
and falls nn the Mediterranean befor Aol. 

The Far rifes wm the Alp=, and mn zs amaic frurfrwards dj. 
| mades Framce free E. and falls aus the: Mecdicenrancan yes, || 
28 b 

The Comme, wm the province ef Langzeier, anf mount D 
in the provazce of Awvergne. Bender rf. he Fyrenrer divide 
| dun- r ents the . he Wth 


Switzerland. 


} | Rivers is SPAIN. 


| The river Male, —— of Afrrin, ant 
K divides Formagalioum Galicia, amb fallvino the 
Athatic, below Tui. 
| 9 
i Real, and falls into — 
The Tape rifes in 2 mountain im Micw Cale, amd, renning 
fourh-wcfwards, is Toledo and 2 gremr mary ather cicics, 
and them fails inco the Athena 2 Link: brow Life. 
| The Gzmbare i bis m New Caitile, and 
frequently ceacrals . a reeds, and 
| rocks, and, TT 
| all It Gallk ms the ecczn at Avamante. 
The Gradalguner, iffers from 2 kke mm mount Segura. 
from Conduba to Seni eaniy for ſmall crait,. 
bat from Seville ts the fea, where e infeiff, it is navi- 
gable for flops of burden. Ins pulgr it = as joined by thc 
Xemil and feveral other .. 
The E. i m the ume from two 
 fprings, and receives upwards of thay inks im ics pafage. [t 
decomes nawgable mear T adela, ms, falls in- 
to the Medaterrancam with great rapailny,, ana. 
The Goadalovany nies — falls nes tlie: Medi» 
terramean at Vak. | 
The Sequraris in Maria. and, pulleng the enpieal, fil no 
the Meuirrrraragan below Oragnc'a. 
The Xaar ries im New Calkde, and, bring juice] with the 
The Lag ries w Caraloms ani folk mms dhe a hein 
Ace Theſe. with aber imull frcans, tan many h 


i 
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RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS IN EUROBE. | 2 


| EP 
OF chefe the — Spam from France, are 
the moſt remerkable, extending from the Medirerranczn tw the | 


Atlantic Ocean, under different names, about 212 miles in 


ſengrh, and in ſome places 105 in san. Over - OUT 

rains there are only five pages, from Spaim to France, and 
theſe very narrow: 24 in 
Guipuſcoa, to 5t. Jean de Luz; the ſ:cond from Maya in Na- 
varre to Anna; the third from Lari in Navarre to Pic de | 
Port; the fourth through the county of Cem ge. in Arre- | 


gon; and the fifth leads from Cataloniz to Langued c- 


The other mountains ane Sierre I Oc, cxtrnding from the 
Pyrences to Tortaſa. At firſt it forms 2m arm trawerfing ail 


| Spain from caſt to welt; and font rA. 2mather called Corfpede, 
which, near the fource of che Tag, takes the came frre Ne- | 
| has; and farther fouth, it takes the name of Sirrad Alcaruz. | 


Rivers in SWITZERLAND. | 

The greateſt rivers in Earoge have their fource in this — 

r — Udyer Rae, 

Mes from a ſmall lake on mount Oberzip. The fource of rhe 

MR 4 LH gn. arora 
difiance the Hinder Rhine rifes in Monte del Uccello. 

The Rhine, in its paſſage receaves the Aar, which rifes in 


| mount Grimſel. 


——— „. Euer ont of two 
rocks of ice on the Turka chin. and preciputztes irſeif between 


two rocks of an aftoriflang height. It recrives ſeveral rrvulets 
un its courſe, runs through the Ele de Genera, traveries the 


territory of that city, e Aa: Apna. ond cre 
dere France. 

The T has its fource partly in the una af St. Goth= | 
ard, and partly in. fomc others of the mocantzms; after tra- 
verfing the vallics of Livis and Lago, it pate chrough Lake 
. — 
Aſclf in the Po. | 


Two princpal branches of the Danube alfo rife kere, the | 


E, in the country of the Griſom, and the L im Tirol. 
This country lies upon the Alps, forme parts of winch are | 


Rivers in GERMANY. | 
No country can ä— of Lage rivers than 
Germany. The Dazzbe rifcs in the principality of Fuffinberg, 


and, receiving many tributary fireams an its paige, becomes | 
fo broad between Vienna and belgrade,, that H= of was have | 


been engaged in it. Its courfe i fa to be 7625 miles without | 


reckoning turnings zud wimdwys. | | 


The Elise is alfo a very large river, . 
quence to the countries which & waſhes. 

The Eu riſes in Weſtphaiia, and, raking > northerly caurle, | 
falls into the fea at Emden. 

The W:fer riſes in the Landgravate of Hefe, and, is its 
courſe northward, recerves the Alicr. Them mird fireams 
Ell into the German Ocean north of Bremen. 


The E —— ng and, being feaved by the Welgp, 


a 


® i 


— endo—_— + EE; fals int the German 


| Ocran N Cu 
_The dar rides in Aoravia, paſſes through Sitefia, and, re- 


| cenvieg in its pe, the Wartz and the Noter, theit united 
rea fall inte the V 


Er * 


| The momrzins of Germany, are thoſe called Ri-ſengebirge, 


and 2 full more confiierable range of mountains parts Sileſia: 
nd Nr. In the very heart of Silefia are alſo many large 
e the circle of Auſtria are moſtly 
| mountzun=us. in man other places of Germany there are alſo 
prom annua * 

eren mu 

| Rivers in ral v. | 

The Pe re im mount Veſo, one of the higheſt of all the 
Alps, and, afrer receiving wpwares of thirty rivers in its paſſage 
eaſtwards, diſcharges nnen 
cifferent mourks. 
| The Age riſes in the Rhetian Alps, and waters the cities of 
| Trenr and Viroma. It is the only large river in Lombardy, 
aud, Ike the Po, empties itſelf in the Gulf of Venice. 

The Ter riſes out of the Appenine mountains, and, at a ſmall 
diſtancr from Rome, empries itſelf into the Tuſcan Sea 

The A alſo has its fource in the Appenine mountains, and 
fails inn the Taſcan Sea near Piſa. 


3 * but none of them navi- 5 


gable. 

The principal arc, the Alps and the Appenines. The Alps 
| reach from the wer Var, to the river Arfia in Iſtria. The 
| Appeoine mountains commence near the Alps, and extend to 
the Sas of Mena, diniding ltaly nearly into two equal 
— 


| Riners ix HUNCARY, TRANSTLVAMA, ere. 
The Beru torough Germany, Hungary, and Turkey, 

and, having receved fo navigable rivers, and 6c more of leſs 

| confuferation, diſcharges itfelf with fuch violence, by ſeveral 


| mourks, iro the Black Sea; that both the fiream and water 


| are perceptitle in it for ſeveral miles. 
| The Droe: rifes in Stiria, ſeparates Hungary from Sclavo- 
| na, and at Hit Alls into che Danube near the tower of Darga. 
| The D rifcs in the Carpathian mountains, and, whilſt a« 
{ mong the, i 2 rapid and clear ftream; but afterwards becomes 
| flow ard tac. It receives feveral fmaller rivers, and then 
falls inn the Darnbe at 2 confiderable diſtance above Belgrade. 
The Aal or Pau riſes in Stiria, enters the welt fide of 
Hungary, and falls into the Danube, near Raab. 

The Graz riſer in the Carpathian mountains, and falls into the 
Dannhe, near the Cty Gran. 

| The $.nc riſes im Czrniola, receives in its paſſage the Kulp, 
the Lua, ü KK | 
the D=nube at Zeigrade, | 


t 
* 
0 
ö 
p 
1 
j 


The principal mauntains are, the Carpathian, which divide 
Fengars u Poilznd; and the — AAA divide 


N Haunlaine. 
| 
Þ 


E. frem [rol van. 


* 


rer: n TUEKEY ao EUROPE. 
_ EnilicdtfVermce: fourt-eaii Deer 
enn forms a gull uf ar fame name at All-ifw, ines | 


. & 
[trrtie= "bra. rhe R. which kin e Gulf Patras; 
tt. ee. Wicht fails ine che nf af imadiz Beh Gafto- | 
pm ele 1 hey Arg sdains:oe 
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RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS IN EUROPE. 
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in Europe, producing all kinds of fiſh, and fertilizing all ihe 
lands on each fide with the richeſt trees, fruits, and vegetables. 
Moreover, it is remarkable, that, in all this long courſe, there 
E Hence, by 

noble ſtream, 2 communication z preſerved be- 


tween Moſcow and all the ſouthern parts of Ruff, and. by 
| means of the Caſpian Sca, isalſo extended to Perfia, Georgia, 
| Tartary, and other courtrics around the Caſpian Sea. | 
The Ds is alſo a large river, and, in its courfe, divides the 


| moſt caſter parts of Ruſſia from Af; and, having watcred 


PFF ͥ A en era . 
at St. Pierre. 

. ar, as foe: call it, the Dales, i allo lupe 
river. It is formed by the conflux of the Sukona and the Yug, 
The Obyrifes in Siberia, and, running weſt is afterwards join 
ed by the Irtis; and, SIT pos, fl 
into the Frozen Ocean in the Gulf of Obr. 

The river Patrera, having united its ſtreams with the fh 
222. —. rem Ocean an Pulls Ourre, hy 
three momhs. 


| Mountams. 
| 2 tnheccte 
the famous Montes Riphei of the ancients, now called the Girdle 
af the Earth. INS Ny NINE COTE there is 
. | 

a Rivers in SWEDEN. : 
Here are many navigable rivers and lakes, which have 2 
| cammonication with the | 
Lake San, falls into the Gulf of Bothmia below Ca. 
| The Zz:ſaa, the Zadabl, the Anzgerman, the Heſa. the Lage, 
the Ang-ra, the Mina, the Stell fn. the Pult, aud the Lols, 
e, eee be gy ys e the Cas, 
the Tornca, and the Ni Aims, riſe in Lapland, and fall into the 
head of che Gulf. 
| The bir mer from 2 Like of that names, and fall into te 
caſt fide of the Gulf at Ulaborg. Y 
| Tir £m the ͤ „. 
| Gulf at Borneburg : beſides, there is a great number of fmall 
 fireams that fail into this Gulf. 


.che: Cs, he Nur, the | 


; The Gatbclks, before it falls into the fea, forms 2 c, | 


eee e eee, eee ee 
from Norway, faid to be the higheſt ground in Europe. They 
are diſtinguifhked by different names, as the Hardarger, Fi. 
| Defreficld, &c. The ridge is 800 miles in length, and in fome 
| places 60 miles over. At the foot of fome of theſe mountains 
there are caverns of a prodigious cxtent. 


Rivers i in NORWAY. 


many navigable lakes, — 


| Th qrincignt ie re the Glammen, ul and Sg. 
„ Se HI TI I 
— i Sanckn. 


- 


ins that f 


—— 


2314 
| Nr im TURKEY. 3 
Ain winch ned a, ar near them; but as few of them 
ave i ml, e is not * 
cee. 
Iris ur . Ebys, Otmigiath or Aly, and Seer 5. 
A N E Gre, Simais, Caious, Meander, * 
and Rn, An. Ell in cw Mediterranean.” 
4 2 Caicus, Germaſiri or Caftri Sea 
| Drone, Sulthrax;, Atkana,, Pharghar, Eloutber, * 
ine the Samay Sex. 
— chang che lakes Samachoniels and Gene- 
Zancnh, anti fullks mu ike Dead! Sea. , 
| The Epe macives the Vilas, the Singas, Chaboras, Saſco- 
ras, ith ther Thema, which allo is increaſed by the Lycus, Cap- 
CS ror a 


— 
e ave Hideverin, upon the Archipelago 
coaft; Rr, coalt, Taurus and Anti- Tan- 
m, Zbreedlus, Lamm and} Anti. Lalunom, Ida, Hermon, Carmel, and 


—— e en * writing. 


2 * ARABIA. 
Of thelle theme arc but frw of any kind, and none navigable 


Aut eee gat; e 


| * i 
— he im Arabia Petraca, and theſe of Ca 
Era im ais Fella. | 

— eat Preeaa are compoſed of naked and. 


Ener in PERM, ixcfading CEORGT\ and ARVIENIA., 
"Them ame firw caumtrics where water ſrems to be more in re- 
Jur. than Prafim.. | 

The e is 2 kn ffream, but none of its branches riſe 1 = 
Perf, it E Penſiz frum Uſbec Tartary. 
The L ant the ur mit in the mountains of Ararat, and, 


4 


Srcams n lll mw the Caſpian Sea. 
_— —_ falls into the Caſ- 


RIVERS AND MOUNTATNS in ASHA; 


Dewi through Genngiu,, SHirvan, and Adcrbutzen, unite their 
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Tie 7: acl BBs Be Gt the I- 
bem, the Gulom, — pe edge —_ * Shea 
and Sea of Ormut, 

What Fg al fall fromthe n |; 

Paira, the Zinzerud, &c. are conveyed to the principal cities 

r r 
Mountains. 

The principal are Caucaſus, ann ae. north welt, aa the 

e e 


| INDOSTAN, or HITHER INDIA. | 
The principal are the Indus and the Ganges, both which riſe in 
Thibet Tartary, and, after a courſe of zcco miles each, the 
Indus falls into the Gulf of Guzurat or Sindi by three mouths, 
and the Ganges into theBay of Bengal — 1 
The Paddar falls alfo into the Gulf of Guzurat. 
The T. li falls i into 1 Gulf of Cambaia below Surat. | 
The Canaca falls into the ſame Bay nedr Cape Palmiras. 
| There are many more inconſiderahle ſtreams that fall into 
the ſea, on cither-lide the peninſula, 


Mountains. 
The moſt remarkable are Caucaſus and Mains, which di- 
vide Indoſtan from Perſia, Uſbec Tartary, and Thibet. The 
| mountains of Balagate, which run gere eg 
| 3 from north to ſouth. OP 


Rivers in THITHER INDIA, 
The moſt remarkable are the Araca, the Ava in conjunc- 
tion with the Carpouma, and the Tau, all of which fall into 
the Bay of Bengal. 
The Mezam falls into the Gulf of on EY Aan Kious 


long into the Indian Ocean. 
- gy W069 thy 
The Kiandaſu and Kemarat ridges extend from the Bay of 


Siam to the tropic of cancer. 


Upon the eaſt ſide of the Mecon there i is . ridge cal- 
led the Keel Savages, 


„ — ay gs 

The moſt remarkable are, the Xian, which riſes in the pro- 
vince of Vunnam, croſſes three other provinces, and, having run 
a winding courſe of 1200 miles, falls i into the Eaſtern Ocean 120 


miles below Nanking. 


The Yel/ow River, which riſes at the extremity of the provinen 
of Sechwen travei ſes part of Tartary, and ſor ſome time flows 
on the north fide of the great wall, aſter which it te-enters Chi- 
na, between Shanſi and Shenſi, and, after a courſe of 6co 
leagues, falls into the Yellow Sea north of the Kian. 1 js 

The Cale and the Lancan riſe in the kingdom of Laſſa, and 
both fall into the Gulf of Cochin-China. | 

The Tu falls into the Pacific Ocean at Quangtong; the Cirutarg 
at Hantcheon ; the river Yalo into the S of wor SY 
Armour into the Gull of Corea. 


Ifcuntains. 


 pian Sen, 


gT 


of theſe, there are very few, and none that is not cultivated. 


| * a 
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| Wer in RUSSIAN TARTARY. 
The Udzfalls into the ſen of Kameſchatka, the Zowymſe, the 
Foaugichs, the Feniſe, nnn 


_ Gceam. 


. the Fenks fall inco the Caſpian Sea. = 


| Mountains. Yo 


| Rivers in THIBET, USBEC,, tdi TARTARY... 


Sal and Ge fall into the fea of Ara; 8 - rat 
W 


 MFRICA. 
| Rivers in BARBARY and EGYPT: 
"Far thargeft rivers have theirfources in Mount Atlas, and, after 


The principal of theſe are, 


r edn tis | 26; i 
| from the territory of Algiers. It rifcs at the foot of Mount 2 Bi alle the Enna x the 


Atlas, in the province of Chans, runs through that deſert, and 
between thoſe of Garret and Angued; then. winding round 


Gates. 


'The Tag forings from the fume mountain, and full fn | 


the Mediterranean farther weft: 
Arefeel or Tefac, rifes alſo in Mount Alas, traverſcs the de- 


ſerts of Angued, and falls into the fea 5 leagues weſt of Oran, 


below Tremeſen. 


Ara er Ca. rraverſes the Cds of THER 20d intm- 


| tothe fea 5 miles weſt of Algiers. 


cher Zeug rifes in the mountains of C erk, traver- 
s the deſert between Zines and Tremeſts, and, turning caſt, 


falls into the fea near Mogan. | 
d hte ans” 
. fall into the fea, between Al- countzics of Jaga amd Caflungi, full mto the Atdzatic mn the 


giers and Cefaya. 
— the walls of Conflzntis, and, kaving recSeed 
the waters of the Marzoch, falls into the fea at Algol. 


HerJelguiver or Major falls into the fea near Bougie. 

The Ayerds falls into the fea welt of Tunis. This was the 
Bugrada of the ancients, on the banks of which Regulus killed 
a monſtrous ſerpent. 

The Zaine which divides the territories of Tani and Algiers 

The Gal or Gaps, ſuppoſed ta be the Triten of theancients. | 

2 m Rene), ths Mikes, the 
Ney, the Nabul, and the Cabes. | 

The Mc, n EE I_s 
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RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS IN AFRICA. 


| in the menatains of Fikiapia, 5 1 Wen eo 


- 


, 20 ar So miles, fetches 2 compats wee. 
ward, when, by a nber courſe, it traverſes the texritories 
of Abyſtaiz, Naz, aud Egypt, eerrving is its patfege the 4. 
Chara, the Abrakna, the Zoe, and the Blanche, amb diickarges 
2 males 


| . we 2H fhape, or foruc o- 


Rant from cack other, after a courſe of near rmwor miles. 


The Aifer extends from the a = Egypt, and 
took its name from a king of 2 great lover of a- 
nom, who aid to ebferve the ftars from its farumit, on wich 
account, he was repeefentes as bearing the heavens as his hand- 
ers. This rage alle gars came- te the Wefferm ne 
 diffcrent monataies which compoſe the raige kave acopiee 


er Wane ye | 


winding ſome hundred miles, 9 Gen. : . rem enl eM 


; 


t The Gules, Agee, Campo, Rinks, Fane, Calls, Ferns, 


; 


| Honoze and Hlonadr fall inte the Cuiff of Bubefmandel 

The Drore falls int the Faſfers Occan fourth of Cape Bafa. 
Mogadere raics is Galles, . 

gad or. 


and St. Mary. 
24222. 
The malt nem — — 
Aby 
The Aﬀontnie & ——— 
th hee fn Qt, canning . 
three confirms monntzms fron at 2 eanfdrrable diffzzce 2x 
C 
and ie 


— the WEST COaST. > 
The Cana xafes an the mouth of Caffraria, and, trxverfrng the 


deſert of Conmiun. 
The CG. carers the king: of Angola, and falls i>- 


| | tothe Adair belive Lounda. 
ia er vides on the frontiers of Numidia, out of the Great | 


6: elfmait” y 54 | 


Vu, F. water the kingdoes of Beans 

The C, Fant, aud Awd, water thr cuff of Cuinca. 
EE 
. ., andthe Sa, ure the Wen 
'_ The Saya? and Coniie re theught tw be different — 
of the Niger, the mt of whack, has not been yet afvertaincd. 


4ö˙·Ü ³·Ü¹ of Mics, cor that 
of Sierra Lene, which divide Nigritia from Guinea. They were 
| called by the ancients, the Mountains of God, becanie they were 
; Gray age over nd Hein | 


— 


AMERICA 
Rivers in LABRADOR. 


— fall into Hodſon's Bayzre thoſe following, viz. 
Churchill, by an caſt and then northerly courſe.. 

The Netfor receives the rivers of Bourbon and St Ferefa, (the 
former iffuing from Lake Chriſtiananx, and paſſing through 
Lake Aﬀenipoils, and the latter from Lake Se. Tereſa, j and falls | 
into the Bay at York Factory. 


The Sever» iſſues from two ends of 3 lake, and falls into the | 
: hay by two channels, forming the ſegment of a circle; within! 


which flows another river, called the Maricanr. 

Se. Ann's river iſues from Lake Aſſenipoibs, and, being in- 
_ creaſed by the Lakes Chriſtianaus and Alemiopigon forms a 
kege frith, before it falls into the Bay. I 

The Perfey alſo iſſues from Alemiopigon, and, uniting its 
rams with St. Lewis, forms another large frith. 


The AMatzgami, Iroquois, and Rupert, which laſt ifſucs from | 


Miitafis Lake, fall into the bottom of the Bay at Rupert's Fac- 
| There are ſeveral ridges of mountains here, OO 


Rivers in CANADA and NOV A SCOTIA. 


St. Laurence iflues from the lakes, is 90 miles wide at Cape | 


| Rolieres, and navigable for ſhips of any burden to Quebec. It 


recrives in its paſſage many tributary- navigable fireams, the | 


principal of which fall from the north, and are as follow, viz. 
The Outtazair above Montreal; the three rivers above Que- 
der; the Sognenai at Tadouſac; the North River ;. the Nicon- 
achiow, and many others. On the ſouth fide it receives the 
 #ichlieu ſrorn Lake Champlain, St. Tereſa, and many others. 
The rivers off Nova Scotia are the Nipi/ievit and Miramichi, 
which fall into the Bay of Chaleur; and Sr. Jaba, St. Croix, and 
6 3 


Mountains. 
The Ln End on che north of Nova Scotia ſeem to be the 
caly mountains+hiarhave been diſtinguiſhed. 


Rivers in NEW-ENGL AND: 


by 2 courſe direcly ſouth, falls into the ſea below New London. 


dence plantation, and falls into a noble bay near Swanſey: | 
The Pifeateway runs eaſtward, and falls into the ſea near 
W eee large as to receive ſhips of any 


The wick ih thermo al in 
the Caſco Bay: 


The She cite from a lake north of the Maſſachuſet's, and, | 


The Patuxent rifes in the north-weſt, runs ſouth-eaſt by Provi- | 


| | foves wad Au 


RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS IN AMERICA. 


2 
The Saco has its fource in found final ivulltweitich ſpring 
from the White Mountains, ani! unite im the mnt of = fur | 
miles. It runs through the province of Neo York, mund full im- 
[9 the ſea berwers Cap: Pani nd Cage Elieabrk. 

| Merrimac iſtues from the Lake Winnipuſinbi and; bring 
joined by ſcveral ether m, maxniedie yravince of New 
| Hombre, and ⁵—— anda incte fem he 


che north and welt part ofthe m ing, ant, running fun- 
wards traverſcs the proves if Mew Hlangilire,, Maſſechuſ- 
| ſet's, and Connecticut; and, r a E of above 200: miles, 
falls into the ſound herman Conmiicur and! Long Hand. 
The Kennebe: iſues from the cut fir aff the White: Mountains, 
traverſes the county af New Tank, ani falls in the fra by » 
3 —: 


Fs 4 8 
' The onlyremarkable mountams ler anrificr 1 White Mountains, 10 
which take upz bafc of go n mill, fron wich they rife = 
— | 
the way to the top. 
3 
been YORK, ger Jets, a Poms 
Vamlls. 

The Paſaict falls imo the fen h el New: Jerſey. 

The Salem falls anto fie Aer 

The Hudſon's ier wikes wittiim m ar 530: mis of Lake 


Champlain, and falls imto the ſſæn att mmm 


| The Mobowks riſes im dhe Mami ammryand unites its 
ftreams with Hudſon's Razer Abbe EI, yrfceeral channels. 
The Delaware tiles im be uff this Five: Nations, an# 
falls into the Delaware Bay. 1 
Delaware, near the city f Philtatiihjilia,, above witch ics mm 
vigable for upwards al goc mills. 


mountains, which excnd nome Lakes race Haridn | 


— ond WIRGINNIA. | 

The Saban has its nm im the un of tlic Five 
| Nations, and, running ian quali os tie: Brie, f. 
to the Cheſapeak Hax. 

The — nies im the Ayuileciiins monte, „„ 
rr 

| The Seen rifes nacht, and Balk inn rhie-apyer pare of 
ee 

The Potexrat riſts in Arundh Camry, am Minn the Che 
ſapeak, 20 miles north uf hr mm . 

The .= LK K 
| welt to the bay where n HI. | 
. The WecomsTiver riles am the caters Thur; amt falls ie ther 
bay oppoſice the Pu mmma¹ν. | 
| The Fame: riſes in the iD mm ui: and; with. the 
Repabonnect and Tork, wibinih ave meigatill, dh. them 


- 5s rapid, and the falls bach frequent and confiderable. After 


$536 

| — auf CEORCLA. 
The Allmark = fromed of the united ſtrrams of the Chowan 
the Merk, the Nui, rhe Chrendun, che Wingan, the Water- 
re, the u, the Jordan, the Savannah, the Tavatacororon 
a hop mart nd any by mean wa lk 


Rroevs ii flow im the GULF 


In the Floridas Hf 7. Tf 


5 Polfeymber, Parks, and the Mffgpi; 2 more 
mir ne Sforgaae of winch lai, and its ſeveral branches, will 
perhaps be accegralbllice. | 
* The Afffpys mics ee confiderable extent, on 
the ſouth idr of che Cxnrral monnrains, oppoſite which, there | 
is an openingi= the mauncaim, from which 2 large ftream flows | 
wards of 200 mites, and them is jnned by fmall fireams from 
the ei. when its conſe becomes entirely ſourh for above 300 
c 
Ieſſer fireanms frums his cat. 
” ä Gund fn o hog mere ths 
Central m amd ns courſe nut by welt till it meet the 
Ni. when their anired ffreams require 2 channel two 
mileszn breafrn. To this coaffux, the courſe of the Miſſiſippi 


2 copri- of mexr 200 miſts fuer fouch, ic is joined by the 
Bloody rer, uni has its fource ot miles from the Central | 
mndgc; Acc mils firdbker fourk, it receives the Moingena, which 
Ties about > miles foark of tlc Bloody river. About 130 
miles farther frank, in is jared by the [Hinvis on the cail fide, 
and foor rr by the grext river Mifouri, which rifcs in the 
_ caſt fade af the Mean raige; and; receiving many tributary 
Arran an Its way, rams 2 courſe. of 2000 milcs before it is ſwal- 
Jowes up by the Millldgpy, which, by the acceſſion of fo great 
a fiream, rogues a channel near & miles in bicadth. About 
2co mils farther frack, it = jumned by che Ohio, on rhe caſt fide. 
Thus zrucr ies from abuut 6 miles from che east end of lake 
Erie, and ern is its cauſe three orher navigable rivers; by | 
which means, © carries 2 ficcam into. the Miüppi not Icfs 
than two mils im kwadbh. 

The Milibpr = mot zncreaſed by any confiderable fiream 
afar = trrint the Olin, fur about 200 ar 300 miles, that it 1s 


joived by the Akmizs en the eit fide, amd about 300 miles fir-] 


ther, cn the fane fille, amm the great river Rouge. Theſe 


two I ei givers, nife a chic caſt fide of Mefauri ridge, | 


reacive, each of them, many tireams che way, and. the 
| courſe of the Renpe is nat leſs cham cg mile. Belides theſe 
mer, imranzerable revulcts fall into che Miſhſippi. 
Lr, bach im this cauntry would be thought confider- 
abc rivers. Aber zco miles from the fea, a channel breaks off 
to the cal and falls m Lake Ponchartram, and another about 
40 milcs blow 2, which falls mo the Bay of Aſcenſion. The 
Great Channel wich thac firſt mentioned, forms the Iſle of Or- 
icans, | a 
WA the M many noble ſtreams, which iſſue alſo 
From the Mcfaurivadige, Ell into th Gulf of Mexico, the princi- 


va of which z, mr, che IL lalen, the Frcs, the 


A 
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the Se ſannab, the Becachica, the Trinity, the Moline, the Salt. 
acre, the Madalina, St. Mark, Guadalouye, the Hondo, and the Ri 
del Nerte, which laſt riſes in lat. 45* N. runs the whole length 
of the country, and then fetching a compaſscaſtwards, traverſcs 
the province of New Leon, and falls into the Gulf. 

Ort the weſt fide of the Gulf, we find the Riode la Naſſas, Pa- 
axes, Tuſpe, and Zepoala ; and on the ſouth fide, Alvarado, Gua- 


} zacoales, Tobaſco, Tulicca, Guayams, Grande, Rio de 


Darien, Hacha, Ac. 

Into the caſt fide of the Californian Sea fall the Ris 44 Ti. 
"the Sonace, Sonora, St. Nicholas, Fuirts, and Zanori. 

Into the Pacific Ocean, fall the Ris d* Alime, St. Jago, Zacatil. | 
U, Mita, Sitala, Yopes, Taquelamama, Galero, Profundo, Michan- 
2 Toit, ith, Chit, Whip, Ie, 
chi, Ne, $8. Michael, &c. ; 

All along the weſt coaſt of South a bs photy ce 
ſmall ſprings, which iſſue from the Andes, but nothing that 
merits the name of a river, from the Iſthmus of Panama to the 
Straits of Magellan: But the largeſt rivers on the globe fall i in- | 
to the Atlantic on the eaſt coaſt; the principal of which are, 

The Ouarebache which falls into the Gulf of Parſia by two 
channels oppoſite Port Gallo, in the iſland Trinidad. | 

The Europa which falls into the ſame Gulf, abous & mile 
farther ſouth. 

The Oroncoto which riſes in | Venezuela, and receiving many 
tributary ſtreams, and a ſupply from the Lake Caupa in its 
courte, falls, by ſeveral channels, into the ſouthern part of the 
Perſian Gulf. 

Surinam is watered by the Scharrima, Spruet, Poumarou, Me 
rera, Berbice, Eſquebe, Corenine, Maratela, WV en 
and Maron. ; 

Cayenne is watered by the Comps, a ad e ſmaller ſcoring. 

The Amazons rifes on the eaſt fide of a mountain near Lima, 
runs north about 140 miles, and then turhing weſtward, becomes 


naxigable in the meridian of Quito; and, receiving in its paſſace 


2 prodigious number of navigable rivers, after a courſe of ncar 
4000 miles, falls into the ocean between Brazil and Guiana. 

Brazil is watered by the Miarim, Scara, Rio Grande, Frun- 
-ifeo, 2 Tapocoru, Real, Doce, Rio de Janei. > 

Paraguay is watered by the Rio de Ia Plata and its tribmary | 
ftreams, moſt of which are navigable. it iffucs from the Lui: 
| Xarayes and Maniore, and empties itſelf into the ocean below 
Buenos Ayres. So ſtrong is the ſtream, that keeping in a body it 
opens a paſſage tv itſelf in the ſea, obſervable for ſeveral 8 


- 


| Mountains. 

There are few ante mountains in 8 It principally 
conſiſts of gentle aſcents and level plains. The large ridges, 
which we have had occafion to mention before, are, the Central 
Mauntain: to the north-weſt; the Maſaur i Ridge, which runs al- 
moſt parallel to the Rio del Norte; and the Apalachian or Aligany 
Mountains, which extend on the back of the Independent States, 

It remains now that we give ſome account of the Andes iu 
South America, which in height and length exceed any other 
chain of mountains in the known world : For, beginning near 
the Iſthmus of Darien, they extend to the Straits of Magellan, 
a length meaſuring 430c miles. Some of theſe mountainsappear- 
ing as if they were laid upon others, riſe to a moſt aſtoniſhing 
* and, reaching far above the clouds, even in the midſt of 


e CR prrpid frm: Bros bins 
metrical cxpcriments made ow mount Cap, it appears that | 
its famanit reaches 6352 yards above the furface of the fea. It 


| became a volcano about the time the Spaniards made their ap- 


pearance here, and had a new eruption in the year 1743, which 
did much damage. The moſt fouthern mountain cf the Cor- 
dilicras, is Sep, of 2 prodigious height, and the greateſt part | 
def it covered with foow. From its fummit ifſues 2 continual 
fire, attended with explofrons, diſtinctly heard at the diſtance 


of 40 leagues. Moſt of theſe mountains arc faid to be volcanos, | 


which occaſions fo many terrible earthquakes peculiar to the 
| countrics in their vicinity. The mules are accuſtomed to climb 


and travel along their menntains, but the roads are fo narrow, 
fo rough, and full of holes 2nd precipieces, that it requiresa very 
adventurous fparit in the rider co fet out on ſuch a dangerous 


make obſcreratices with reſpect to the figure of the earth, re- 
hte a very curioas pkzmomenon, which may be obſcrved every 


day on the top of theſe mountains. A cloud, in which they | 


had been involved, diſſipating at day-break, they obſerved the 
fun rifing with great ſplendor, whilit the cloud paſſed on the o- 
ther fide, oppoſite the fan, where it appeared very thin, and at 
the diſtance ef about 200 yards from the place where they ſtood, 
they obſerved each his own image, as in a looking-glaſs, with 
this diffcrence, that his head was adorned with a glory, being 
as it were the ceater of three concentric iriſes, of the moſt lively 
colours. The image alſo moved witk the perſon it repreſented, 
and evaniſhed gradually as the fan afcendet above the horizon. 


The hcight of Pia is only 5114 yards perpendicular, | 
nnd vet, upon the fommit of that mountain, theſe gentlemen | 


Found the cold mtoler2bly inenſe; the wind alſo was violent, 
and they were frequently involved in fo thick a fog, that an ob- 
ject fix or eoght paces diftant, was hardly diſcernible. When 
the douds ſubfided, the air grew clearer, but below, all around 
the mountain, ſeemed one continued fog. They heard diſtinaly 


| the dreadful noiſe of tempeſts diſcharging themſelves on Quito, | 


and the neighbouring country ; they faw lightning iſſue from the 
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the tempeſts below they enjoyed a ; delightful ſerenity, the 


winds were huſhed, the ſky clear, and the intenſeneſs. of the 
cold was moderated by the enlivening rays of the fun. When 
en vironed with clouds, their thickneſs rendered reſpiration dif- 

ficult, ſnow and hail fell inceſſantly, and the wind returned with 
all its violence, inſomuch, that they were frequently in danger 


| of being blown down the precipice, together with their hut, or f 


being buried in it, by continual accumulations of ice and ſnow... 
Their fears were alſo increaſed by the frequent falling of enor- 
mous fragments of rocks. Every crevice viſible in their hut, 
| was cloſely ſtopped up, yet ſo penetrating was the wind, that 
though the hut was ſmall and crowded with people, and though 
ſeveral lamps were conftantly burning, the cold was ſo piercing, 


that each of them was obliged to have recourſe to a chafing diſn 


of coals; nctwithſtanding of all which, by the aſperity of the 
climate, their feet were ſwelled and ſo tender, that they could 
not walk without great pain, their hands were covered with 
chilblains, and their lips ſo ſwelled and 5372 that oY motion 
in ſpeaking drew blood. 

In thoſe parts of the mountains thes are not high enough to 
expoſe them to an uninterrupted froſt, there grows a kind of 
ruſh and ſeveral plants, with a few barren trees. Theſe are ſed 
upon by deer that were obſerved not only on the lower parts 
of the mountains, but on the ſummits alſo, where the cold is in- 
toſerable to the human ſpecies. Among the ruſhes alſo are 
| bred multitudes of rabbits, and ſome fbxes. The conor, a very 
large bird, alſo frequents theſe mountains, and ſeems to agree 
beſt with a ſubtile air. This bird is extremely carnivorous, 
and frequently ſeizes and carries off the lambs, as they feed on 
the ſides of the mountains. 


Some rivers flow from theſe mountains, which wah too 


"deep to be forded, have bridges at the places moſt irequented. 


Few of theſe bridges are made of ſtone, it being thought ſuffici- 


ent to lay four large wooden beams from one rock to another, 


where the river is norrowed, by which one man on horſcback 
may paſs at a time. There are alſo bejuco bridges; and tara- 
bitas made of ropes, From the Pacific Ocean to the ſummit of 
theſe mountains, all the variety of climates occur which are felt 


detween the equator and either pole. 
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APPENDIX PART SECOND, 


| AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT STATE OF ALI. THE MONIES IX THE WORLD, 


REAL AND IMAGINARY. 


CY 


OFTHE MONIES OF EUROPE. 


BRITAIN. 


Accouxrs arc kept in 1.00don, and throughout all Britain, in 
Pounds, Shillings, Pence, e 
"——— 


| e Imaginery Macy. Le +. 4. 
4 Farthings = 1 Penny Oo © 1 
x2 Pence I Shilboug 6 3 © 
20 Shillings _ = 42 Pound „ 
EE Real Munies £4 
1 Farthing = + of a Penny © © Of 
x Halfpenay = _ = Dies o © of 
1 Sixpence = _ + of Shilling o © 6 
x Shilling = 132 Pence oO = 0 
x Half Crown = _ - mw Peas r 
x Crown = 60 Pence © 4 0 
x Guinea = 2 Shillings x 1 © 
x Half Guinea = 10 Shills. and Sixpence © 10 6 
dh tad: A 


IRE LAND. | 
Here accounts are kept, and the ſame coins are current, as in | 
London, but L. 100 Sterl. gets credit in Ireland for L.zo$:6:8 
| Iriſh; conſequently a Britiſh ſhilling _ I CO 
* 6 2:9, Kc. 


FLANDERS. 


000000g@H 


; 


2x6 Pemmgens (= = Stor O 0 IB 
20 Stivers = - 1 Galiker @ © 9 
2 Flor. to Sewers © = Emdnbla @ 4 6 
3 Hr. = = Iry Gmlder_ 9 $5 3 
63 Sers — = Siwr Dacattoom 4 8 
20 Flocins = = GallDuat = x6 © 
I5 Ditto = 2 = 7 0 
FRANCE. | 
12 Demiers = 184 0 © oz 
20 Sols = 1 Lime a @ Q 10 
3 Limes 3 C e 2 6 
2 1 
3 Derniers = = Lani a © oþ 
2 Lands = 1 Dardenne 5 © 0 ox 
6 Lives = = Current Coon @ $5 © 
10 Lines _ z Pitnle - oo 8 4 
24 Lies = I Lews<{Qr a 20 © 
10x Lawes = 1 Dacat .@ 9 3 
3cF Lives = s Manda 1 7 G 
S rAIX 


— 5 ako 5 al reign exchanges, and 
called Plate, but the merchants of Madrid, officers of the cuſ- 


toans, and nns im the Kmgdoan, dn by Velen money, 


100 Rik of which — 555 ol plate The merchants of Va- 


le keep them arcumms am Ducats, Saks, and Denicrs, divided 
a5 the i Pound. 

— Im A 1. « 4 
= : © © & 
mo — WS ; 


34 
3 


Mazrzwedas 
Rank - — 


I 


10 Rials _ 


32 Rials 
36 Ditto 


2 Soldi 
20 Soldi 
24 Soldi 
16 Soldi 
21 Soldi 
21 Soldi 
60 Soldi 


Icoo Res 
400 Res 


10 Res 

20 Res 

5 Vintins 
24 Vintins 
43 Teſtoons 
64 Teftoons 


i 


ling. 


12 Denari 
20 Soldi 
5 Lires 


4 Soldi - 

30 Soldi 
6 Teſtoons 
20 Lires 


375 Maravedies 


16 Maravedies 


ünununununun 


or THE MONIES or EUROPE. 


SPAIN CONTINUED. 
© Real Monies, 


x Dollar 


x Ducat of Exchange 
1 Piſtole of Exc. 

1 Piſtole Current 

1 Soldo 

1 Rial Plate 


1 Libra 
1 Ducat 
1 Dollar 
1 Ducat 
x Ducat 


1 Piſtole 


PORTUGAL. 


" wh or Imaginary Money. 


TEIETNT 1 8 


— 


1 Milre 


I Cruſade of Ex. 


-- Real Momics. 
4 I Vintin 


T Vintin 
I Teſtoon 
1 New Cruſade 


1 Moidore 


x Joaneſe 


| 1 1 AL v. 

In all foreign a the Cruſade or Pezzo is the integer, 
divided as the Lire, but 54 times the value, being 48. 2d. Ster- 
| Genoa. 


Book, or Imaginary Money. ; 


x Soldi 
1 Lire 


1 Croiſade 
Real A 


1 Chevalet 


1 Teſtoon 


1 Genouine 
t Piſtole 


Piedmont, Savoy, Oc. 


Book, or Imaginary Money - 


„ 
[] 1 


Wu 


1 Soldi 
1 Lire 


Real Monies. 
1 Quatrini 


1 Florin 

1 Scudi 

1 Ducattoon 
1 Piſtole 


2 Louis d'Or 


„ 


| bs. 


SG OO 


0 0 0 9 do 85 


2 80 0 0 Dd 


VS. + 


o £4 ** 2% 


000000000000 


4 


— 


* 
00 © ooo 
; 


CIC 8 


ate. 


{14 [ws 


8 
. 7 Pena, Malin, 2. 
Beal, or Imaginary Mary. 
12 Denari 8 x Sud 
20 Soldi — x Li 
** 2 = 1 SR. 
5 | Real Rfonies.. | 
3 Denarĩ _ x Quatrm : 3 
115 Soldi — 1 Scudi curreim = 2 
22 Lires — 1 Piſtoke . ; 
23 Lires '= 2 Spaniſhpiſkils @onb 9 
Leghorn, Flarexce, Sf. 
1 5 Band, or Imayinary Fi. £- =. & 
12 Denari — x Sola '®@ @ of 
20 Soldi In 1 Lac 0 N 
6 Lircs = 1 Palratis= @ 4 2 
F 
5 Qutrm = un a= 
8 Cracas _ © © « £ 
212 | * | 
22 Lires — @ ny 6 
X 2 | 
S Quarrmi — © © 
12 Jubos 8 G @ 
1 
ro Nes = 1 Stamp! ju © 
24 Bayocs _ 1 Tchoun o = & 
10 Juhos = 1 Cru ein. 0 5 ®@ 
18 Jukos = 2 Cheyum @ 9 ® 
31 Julics „ @ A & 
3 Quztrimi _ x Grain ® @ az 
10 Grams _ z Cui ® @ 4 
10 Carlms = = Ducataf Ex. @ 3 & 
40 Quatrini = 1 Paulo 2 © 
20 Grams _ 1 Tarn o @ 8 
2 Tarins = = Tcloen T = 4 
23 Tarins = 1 Piſtole - @ Is &4 
25 Tarins => 1 Spanith Fihmk nu 9 
Bu. or Imaginary C4 
6 Pichih = 25 @® 
20 Grains — x Tun © O z»= 
6 Tarins = =» Flamails. 0 n Gy 
13 Ditto = =2 Dumm. ® 3 4 


* a Real Afonry.. 

- $8 Pichii A 
1c Grains —— xs C mn 

6o Carlins = s Ons - 

2 Ounces = 2 Fikele 
Namn, Se. 

6 Quatrini = 2 Kiyec 

yo Eayocs = 1 jaw 

= x Lac 


3 Julios = - 2 Teflon 
35 Bayocs = Tn cafe Es, 
FO; Bayocs — = Drama 
100 Bayocs = 1 cg 
31 Julios = T Filtale 
122 Pico _ 1 Sold 
20 Soldi = =» Lac 
- B56 Soldi — s Dacat af Ex. 
| 67 Sold. _ x Gras 
18 Sold = _ ⁵˙ᷣ Jaw 
3 Jules = 1 Teflon 
$24 Soldi = 1 Dacat current 
17 Lires = 1 
e 
4 Deniers = ꝛ & 
3 Cruitzers —— I Sal 
20 Sols 5 _ I Lawe _ 
4 Cruitzers = 1 Plapert 
3 Cruitzers = 1 Gaus 
6 Cruitzers _ T Batzem 
73 Cruitzcrs _ 1 G 
135 Cruitzers _ 1 Coun 
| Book, or Imaginary Mdomncy. 
11 Demers 2 ˙ ˙ 8. all 
20 Sols = F Lame 
232325 
12 Sols —— 1 Florun 
107 Florins _ « PFatzarom 
152 Florins = 1 Cnitlade 
24 Florias =_ | 
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| OF BANKS AWD SANKERS.” 


2 — — 3 — ee Fo- 


cxtcr&cd, payments in fer becamactteiiums ani} troutileforne;, 


| regners may barrow momeyat this beak, payable at the end of 
dd the keeping of lange furns very hien than 


cf the arrempes of robbers, and the apa of diffioncdt | 
ferv2nts. Teo prevent ü tice neneffley off 2 | Gipniared tine, = placasr is aflizce at the bar, 
commen repelitery became exadent, wikicth fil: finger! thin: 
3cca of 2a bank. Hence, in the ergmadl miflieurtien, cfi-oooumss | 


| fir menus, uper pledging the value in jewels, plate, or ſuch 
real fecurmies; bar F principal and intereſt be not paid at the 


the 
= the e will be expoſed to ſale. 


The banks ai cn amd — —— | 
could only be obtained r im witicth i = tizuit: | 


may be coohdered as 2 repoſitory Uher many e agrec” | 
to kerp their moncy, to be abway=-rcadiy a Rial thiezerre> | 


orders. From the 


original mtr, Hure ene 
banks of varices kinds, difHcrg in E off th oitatiliih- 
ments, and modes of negotiating, as the xomernonce tr com 


rirx. 

— kind — cf 2 company ofmonied men, 
wii brang daily cfizblaiked- and mcorporated by the laws of 
ther commry; agree w depaiite-thew refpedtive ſhares of a joint 
fluck ar capatal, tobe cxmgloyed for the joint profit and emolu - 
mented the whaic partmers, = all thoſe modes of negotiating, 


merce, and the ſpeculated profies framail coo iugge® crctie: res | which are ü comparible with the undertaking ; fuch as 


_ count, of which the magiſtrates arc-the tinitedimrtron; Heim al- | 


1 menry won ther own credit ; lending money on 
gaud county, buyumng and felling bullion, gold, and filver, or 


ways oblged to keep the money ar bullon byte there fei fpccic; difceenting bills of exchange, or other bills, 


for the uit of the proprictars, and newer to 


for private cmolament. Of this kini is the form Hank off 


_ Amfratom, which io ” 


bnmds; or defies of good feruricy; receiving drpolices in money, 
amigromng thenn cur agamm tw the proprictor's order; furniſhing 
pat lills, Ac. Of chis kind is the bunk of Enghnd; the royal 


managed with fuck fnafruatbant'fidctivy;, 
that, it i fad, a magiſirace wm the direfizen, wiiw agyiled! 2frum | bank, and bank of ccd 


| Im the bank, to his own parpole, anily for ame ding, amd! re 


A thand kind 5 inflirated by 2 fociety of private gentlemen, 
placed it the next, was femteneed ro dirath for un hi uf traff;,. 


Of this Lind alfo is che bank of Hanibazg,; caribyit; ivvmibrrttic 


upan drr own caputals or credit ; and of ſuch, there is at leaſt 


| — drag cown in  Kvirain, tet of 
83 four of the moſt refpeiibilead? ih d,] ůð, db them moor. 


The formrity of the firlt of thei Kinds 5 mmmnayatiandiils, 4 
Lut the may to the public racker EA fu fanikscam | 


 neicher be uſcfal u the governanent —2— — [DOT 


— the finf®, has this ale keyand ir, — 
| conmodate the community or ene, upon prayer cur, 
with their notes, which arc confidered 2s amaney;; mn 
ſtlance that hath comtribated mor Earle to en the trmlle amb 
promote the manuizttures of ths country, amdiins err and. | 
 f:Qual and permanent check OE, ths 
bane of trade amd mawigatmm. 

— — the thinkin. thru? uti 
on the management... Them multzplucaton of owe is rt bf 
proof of the increaſe of trade, ; he 
F ERS png Ban 
banking line. 

g Henee private banking hack — — 
and convenirnce in trag cates, when cru by mn uff nr. i 
ment, practration, amd integrity; mat onby as.2 maiffury ctinck; 
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nufactures. 

Hence it is als — K manga 
de a proper foundatzeea for a bank, amd r inch, 
and ſuch private bamks 2s are craft on the fame mini 
are the moſt exterfive and wicful 10 all the nnen of | 
commerce; the buſineſs of which = to Er the aha u 
or others, u deal in bullien, cxckangrs, and. H , amt | 


fuch as are morally certaim, and for r tie arwiticth, un- 
ney upon lands, becaude of the wana ant im off 
FE-PAayBENTs. Ner. =pom amy accom ewpirt 2 fk tw dba in 
articles of merchandiſe, either foreign or dme, = off 
the rife of advemtaring, the mncertamey af n, nt aff tie: 
time of returms. Beſides, it would beam mjuny:w the ni, 
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| —— ad improvement of pro- 


the ſoppart of promiſing =] — bath is r m 


give out cafh-accomnts, or lend mpon Erne, fur m un 
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oben of opulence and riches, they glide thro* channels widely ' 
different. Land produces its increafe of value by cultivation, 
and may be one, two, or more years, before it brings about a- 
return; hut money gains nothing by lying ſtill; it improves by 
wing continually:cmployed in trade, and therefore may make 
returns ten, or perhaps twenty times in the year. Hence, 
chung k at irft view, lands and money may ſeem to be united 
with groꝑrĩety ĩm the conftitution of a bank, yet, from the con- 
fideration: of the different natures, qualities, and accidents of 


theſe twa ſubjecta, it is evident, that their improvements muſt 


be-made-by ſuch different ways as are peculiar to each, and that, 
ES n confolidated into one 
Beſides this kind of bankers, there is another ſpecies, which 


. Theſe di not dral in any of the modes of arne 


 ſeribed, hut deal largely in the negotiation of foreign bills of 
Sanger, not only in the natural courſe of their other mer- 
- eantile-concerns, but as a diſtin branch of bufinefs, with all the 
trading: cities of Europe with which we have commercial in- 
tercourfe; or tiiey have fixed a correſpondence and credit. The 
fhundation of their exchange-negotiation, or as it is called, of - 
Drawing aud Nemitting, depends on a perfect knowledge of 


; riie-differentmonies of Europe, the balance of trade, upon which 1 


tir ching and flowing of exchanges depend, and quick intel- 
ligne where bill can be purchaſed cheap and fold dear. Who - 
ever; therefore; is thoroughly grounded in all the branches of 
exctianye; and conſiders not only the power and efficacy of cre- 
dit;, but:alſo, how often he may turn and wind that credit with- 
im tlie yrar, from the time foreign bills have to run, according 
tutti uſſiges of piaces, will £nd this to be a branch of merchan- 
di nn unworthy his notice. For no buſineſs has a more na- 
turall tendency to render correſpondence univerſal, and to ac- 
-mumulate- benefits-in various cther ways. For the more exten- 
| five: the trade af any country, the greater will be the opportu- 
| aities-ofinegotiating to advantage in this way. 


| 


and to trade in general, from an mcontrulleble mana; int 
might be the conſequence. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF CHRONOLOGY. 


APPENDIX, PART THIRD, 


CHRONOLOGY. -— 


— from two Greek words exprefiive of its mean- 


ing, is that ſcience by whick we art tanght how to aſcertain 


the time in which awy memoraklc tranſaction has happened. It 
cmd of two parts; of which, the firſt explains the nature and 
partsoſtume, andrhefccond, the characteriſtics which aſcertain it. 
| KMarhematical time is thet which is conſidered abſolutely in 

| 1. without amy regard to external objects, and is alſo called 
Dian, to difingniſb ic from apparent time, which is a ſcn- 


Deal, what is azderfiood by time. In this acceptation of time, 
therefore, conſidered only as 2 certain part of duration, mea- 
fared out and aſcertained to ms by the uniform motion of fome 
obje, the moron of the heavenly bodies, and principally of 
the fun and moon, hack been agreed upon, by the univerſal con- 
em of mankind, as the beſt medium for meaſuring time. 
Time is divided into years, months, weeks, days, b mi- 
rates, rund, Ac. A minute is z of an hour, and all its 
3 thirds, faurths, &c. are allo a con- 
tm ſuccefion of fexagefimals. The fpace of time which 
fows hilf rke for paſſes from any meridian, till he returns to 
the fame meridian again, is divided into 24 hours, and conſti- 
rates what is called a Nzteral Day ; and, that ſpace of time 
which is meafared by the uns apparent motion from the eaſi- 
ern kab of the horizen to the weſtern, is called an Artificial 
Day: becanic the fan, in one diurnal revolution paſſes two re- 
| markable points in the horizon, when he riſcs and when be ſets, 
and two in the meridian, at goon and midnight, which com- 
mence in dient countries at different times. The Egyptians 
and ancicat Romans began their day at midnight, a cuſtom ftill , 
— melt places of Exrege, particularly in civil and ec- 
cicfiaffical calculations; but modern aftronomers begin their 


Gay =t moom, when the fan is on the meridian. A ſucceſſion of - 


- nzturall davs confticute 2 week, and theſe days acquired their 
refpedtive names from, the gods, to whom idolatry had made 
them fczed, 2s the Sum, Moon, Tuiſco, Woden, Thor, Friga, 
and 5cater, worſkpped by the ancient Saxons. | 

A mouth a collect of dn, and may be aſtronomical or 
Cuil. The afromemcal monck is regulated by the courſe of 
he fun or moon, 2nd ther=fure may be folar or lunar. A ſo- 
ar month is derermined by that fpace of time, which the ſun 


— cxploys im pafag through any ign of the zodiac, or 


4 quently in 4 times 365 years, the beginning of the year would 


[ 
. which, x3 medium conſl of 
Ich 26 6” x8” and 1 but, as his motion in pally 


| through theſe figns is not always equal, fo the months mus 
vary in the ſame proportion. The greateſt inequality happens, 


n he is in apogeum, about the 8 of cancer, and when he i 
is perigeum, about the 8 of capricorn. In the former ca: 
r Sp 

The lunar month is of three kinds, viz. periodical, ſynodiczl, 
and illuminative. The periodical includes that ſpace of time 
taken up by the moon in moving through the ecliptic, conſiſt- 
ing of 274 7b 43" 7”, according to mean motion, but accord- 
ing to her true motion in an hour, is either more or Icf.— 
The ſynodical month includes that ſpace of time which is ir- 
tercepted between one conjunction of the ſun and mocn 
and another; which, when it agrees with the mean motion 
of the ſun and moon, conſiſts of 294 12h 44” 3” and 11”, 
being the mean meaſure of all the lunar months: But when it 
agrees with the true conjunction of the ſun and moon, it differs 
ſometimes more than 14 hours, and ſometimes lefs. The month 
of illumination is reckoned from the time the moon firſt be- 
comes viſible after change, till ſhe diſappears before change. 

The ciril or political months differ from theſe, containing 
cither a greater or leſſer number of days, as the laws and regula- 
tions of different countries have cflabliſhed them. 

The year i5 either aſtronomical or civil, and the aſtronomical 
is alſo divided into fideral and tropical. The fideral year conſuls 
of that ſpace of time intercepted between the ſun's departure 
from any fixcd ftar or planet, till his return to it again, and if 
the year commence from the conjunction of the ſun with the 
planets, the year will be uncqual, and is therefore called the 
Moveable Sideral Year; but, if the conjunction be with any ci 
the fixed ſtars, ic will always conſiil of 365d 5h 45” and 57”. 

- The lunar year is cither common, confiſling of ia ſynodic la 


nations, or embeliſmic, of 13. 


The ſolar year was uſed by the Egyptians, but they made it to | 


| conſiſt only of 365 days, and a+ this was nearly 6 hours ſhort cf 


the truth, they loſt almoſt a day in every 4 years, and conſ-- 


have moved through all the ſeaſons. Julius Cæſar ſa the con- 
ſequence, and by the aſſiſtance of Soſegines the mathematician, 
corrected the ſolar year, by adding to the month of February, 
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jery fourth. year, an intercalary day, and this year is fill cs. 
led Biſſextile or Leap Year. This correction was alſo found 


to be crroneous, as it exceeded the true ſolar year, by almoſt | 
71 minutes, and conſchvenely in 137 years, would anticipate * 


one whole day. To remedy this inconvenience, Pope Gregory 
XIII. in the year 1582, finding that between the time of the | 
Nicene council and the year 1582, the cquinox had anticipated 


10 whole days, ordered that theſe 20 days ſhould that year be 


ſtruck out of the calendar, and that the r1th March ſhould be rec- 
koned the 21ft; and to prevent for the future the retrograde mo- 
tion of theſcaſons, he ordered that every hundredth year, which, | 


according to the Julian form, was to be Bifſextile, ſhould only be 1 


conſidered as 2 common year, conſiſting of juſt 365 days; but | 
25 that was too much, every four hundredth year was to remain 
Biſſentile. This form is now adopted in almoſt every ſlate in 


in the calendar all the days of the year are inſerted according | 


ta their months in a regular ſeries, each day of every week being 
ciſtinguiſhed by one of the firſt ſeven letters of the alphabet, viz. 
A,B, C, D, E, F. G. The fiſt of theſe, A, is placed againſt 
| January 1ſt, B againſt January 24, &c. to the 5th, G. Then the 
ſame letters circulate in ſucceſſion throughout the year, the let- 
ter A being placed againſt January 8th, B agaiaſt January gth, | 
&c. Hence, whatever letter happens to be placed againſt any 
day inany week, the ſame letter will point out that day through- 
out the year. But becauſe the common year conſiſts only of 
ga times 7 or 354 days, and one over, therefore if the year com- 
trence on 2 Sunday, it will end on a Sunday, and the next year 
will commence on a Monday, and the Sunday will fall on the 
75th January, to which will be annexed the letter G, which will 
be the dominical or Sunday letter for that year. The next year | 
will commence on a Monday, and then the dominical letter 
Will be F, and ſoon in a continual retrograde order, till it ſhall 


have gone through the whole ſeries, and then begins anew. . E- 


very 4th year, however, which confiſts of 366 days, the ſeries is | 


| 


a 
$47 - 


The dominical letter is foord by E to he year 5 of © 
ſclf + 14, and dividing that ſum by 3. Then, there be an» 
remainder, the dominical letter will be G; but # there the = 
remainder, it will ſhow the letter in a retrograde order from ©, 
or being ſubtracted from 7, will have the index of the ler 
from A. For inſtance, ſuppoſe it were required to find the d- 
* the year 3587, proceed thus, 

1787 h 
++ = 446 
"Pp Th 


7) 2247 


| 321 
conſequent the dominical ter is. 


1 


As rhe e he iceges 
be conſtantly the fame, and, moreover, that the moon mor 


| with nearly x3 times the velocity cf the fun, it follows, that af- 


ter a certain number of revolutions, they muſt necefſurily meet 
in the ſame poiot in the heavens, which period was fn b 
Meton the Athenian to eonſiſi preciſely of 19 years; bre 1 im 
called the Meronic Cycle, and was held in fach'eftimiation at the 
time of the Nicene council, that they ſtunded their ec 
computaticns upon it. For, by obſcrving that in the firſt year 
| of the cycle, the ned moons happened upon the tr m f 
January, twenty-firſt February, twenty-chird March, Ar. 2- 
gainſt thoſe days, in the firft culunm of the calendar, they que 
the No 1.; and fiading that iv the ſecond year of the cycle, the 
new moons happened on the twelfih Janvary, tenth February, 
8c. againſt thoſc days in the calendar, they put the * 2.3 
and in this manner they proceeded, —— | 
whole cycle. | 5 
Honce, by lei the number of d ie Gnas of 
the new moons were had through the whole gear. For, 


interrupted, and the ſeries will not return for 28 years. Hence, 
zriſcth a cycle of 28 years, generally called the Cyele of the Sun, 
becauſe every fourth year, the intercalary day is plated between 
the 23d and 24th of February, which are accounted one and | 
the fame day, the ſeries cf letters is thereby interropted, and 
the year has two dominical letters, the firſt ſerving till the 24th 
of February, and the ſecond till the end of the year. Had the 
cycle commenced with the Chriſtian zra, the current year of 
the cycle mighthave been ecafily found, by dividing the year by 
28. for the quotient would have expreſſed the number of cycles 
claſped, and the remainder the current year of the cycle, but as 
the Chriſtian zra commenced in the roth year of the cycle, 9 
muſt be added to the current year, before diviſion, to obtain the 
true anſwer to theſe requiſitions. For inſtance, ſuppoſe it were 
required to find the year of the ſolar cycle for I 17 89, it 
will be found thus, | 1787 

3 
459796 

7) 449 


| 
- 


644 — 


1 — 


according to this period, the new and full moons happen | 
conſtantly at the ſame time, after a ſpace of nineteen yrars; 
| therefore, if the time of the new and full moons be Enown fer 
that ſpace, their times for ary year, either paſt or to come may 
be known alſo. From their excellency, they were formerly 
written in the calendar in polden letters, and thence the wear 
of the cycle was called the Golden Number, which is four by 
adding 1 to the given year, becauſe the Chriſtian ra happen- 
ed in the ſecond year of this cycle, and dividing the fum by 2p. 
then will the quotient aſccrtain how many Metonit cycles have 
| elapſed ſince the commencement of the Chriſtian . and the 
| remainder, the golden number. If the remainder be ©, it is the 
laſt year of the cycle, and thegolden number is 19. Fer inftance, 
a um Rees re: F-AE 2 8 | 
lowing manner, 


1787 +1 = 1788 


= 94 x3 
3 


1 conſequently 94 cycles have elapſed, at. 


ſecond year of the Mitonic cycle, er golden number. 


| Hence, the following table ſhewing the times of all the mean | 
| changes of the moon to the neareſt hour, fromthe being of 
. the year 2776, to the end of rhe year 1793, in which M. gn 


— 64 cycles have elaſped, and the year 1787 i the | | 


<ourth of the current cycle, becauſe *7 = 4+ 


fies forenoon, and A. aſternoon. 
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har by 11 days nearly, whack arc therefore called Fauna in | 22, will be the moon'zage.. For the months of the epacts are as 
 __ tercalary Days. In the ft year af the Mctonar cyuile, arwiken files, Fury G, February 2, March o, April a, May 2, June 
= the golden number was $, the epd was x7, therrdane the era PP 
will be found ar all rmzes by maltiphrung the galdes maniber by 
11, and dividing the produdt by 30, db will be ake 
epact by the Julian account, and if xr be deduant, mikenihe m- 
. ———— — — — 
= - golden number was found to be 2, conſequently 2 tf 20 —=22 


_— 


bor the epah, w 


. - LED IELE <=. > LEASE Far, 
_ as the epact is the moocn's age on the Kifl dy of the year, it full 
lows, that if to the epait be added fack numbers as cams the 
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nick the newandfull moons return preciſcly in the fame order, 
and happen on the ſame days of the month, and the fame days of 

| the week, ſo that the dominĩcal letter and moveable feaſts will be i 
uniformly the ſame, and hence this cycle is called the Great 
5 Paſchal Cycle. Now, as the Chriitian zra commenced in the 
45 tn year of this cycle, wherefore, if to the current year we add 
the number 457, and divide the ſum by 532, the remainder will 


Conſequently 1787 + 457 
97 = 8 EE 
which ſhews that 4 of theſe cycles, including the current one 


. . 


the commencemers of the Chriſtian æra have claſped, and that 


the year 4787 isthe 416th year of the fifth. | 


The Romans had another cycle, confifiing of 15 years, called 


the Cycle of Indiction, inſtituted by Conſtantine, to regulzte an 
extraordinary tax, which was levied every x5th year, to pay off 
_ the Roman ſoldiers, whoſe ſervice was reſtricted to that pe- | 


riod, and were then diſcharged... Now, as the firſt year of the 


Chriſtian ara happened in the 4th year of this cycle, if 3 be 
added to the current year, and the ſum divided by 13, the re- 


mainder will ſhew the year of the cycle. 


Wherefore the year 1787 ＋ 3 
OTST = 19K 
; : EDS 15 | 
_ the year of the indiction is S. | 


From the continual multiplication of theſe three cycles, ariſes 

the great Julian period, conſiſting of 7980 years. This period 
muſt have commenced 764 years before the creation, when all 
the 3 cycles coincided, and is not yet completed. Therefore, 
ſince the Chriſtian zra, in that caſe, commenced in the 47 14th 
year of the Julian period, add to the current yeas the number 
4714 for the year of the Julian period. = Þ 
Tu 4714+ 1787 = 6505 


The zra of the Olympiads, derives its name and origin from 
the Olympic games, celebrated at Olympia, a city in Elis, every 
5th year. This zra has two dates, one at the inftitution by 
Iphitus king of Elis, ane another at the victory of Chorzcbus. 
The Greeks reckoned from the victory of Choraebus, which has 
been fixed to the 776th year before the Chriſtian zr=, and was 
firſt applied to the dates of hiſtorical events by Timacus, who 
flouriſhed in the reign of Prolemy Philadelphus, and has been 
ever ſince regarded as the boundary of hiſtorical dates, beyond 
which, all-iz involved in confuſion, obſcurity, and fable. Some 
writers have extended the uſe of the Olympiads to the 312th 
year of the Chriſtian zra, and Cedrenus to the 383. 

The æra of Nabonaſſar who founded the Babylonian monarchy, 


is alſo of importance in chronology, for by means thereof all | 
ether epochas are connected and adjuſted. The year confiſts of | 


365 days, divided into 12 months of 30 days each; to which 5 
intercalary days being added, conflitute the Nabonaſſarean ycar. 
The commencement of this zra has been fixed to the 394th 
year of the Julian period, or 747th before the Chriſlian æra, and 
to the 26th February by the Julian account, at non. It includ- 
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CHRONOLOGY, 


The firſt day or thoth of any year of the Nabonaffarean zra, 


tient will give the days it anticipates the Julian account. If the 
quotient does not amount to 57, i e. the days between iſt January 
and 26th February, ſubtract it from 57; but if it exceed 57. 
j deduce it from 422 = 57 + 365, and the remainder will be the 
day of the Julian year, reckoned from xt January, which is the 
thoth of the year ſubſequent to the given one. From the day 
found take one, and the remainder will be the day required. 


on which the thoth of the 240th year of the Nabonaſſarean ara: 
fell. 8 
— at 2z22—60 = 362 or December 28th. 
and 23—x = 27th December. 


| The hegira or Mahomerzn æra, commenced the r4th year 
after Mahomet bad been recongriſcd the prophet, on the i ach of 
the menth Rabi-al-Roual, the zd of the Arabian year, though 
jc Mahometans compute from the month of Mucharram pre- 
ceding it, which anfwers to the th or toth of July A. D. 622. 
-The Arabian year is divided into 12 lunar months, or 3544 
85. 54”, and their civil year is lunar, conſiſting of 254 and 


necefiary to adjuſt their civil to their lunar years, they compoſed 
a cycle of 3c years, conſiſling of 19 years of 354 days each, and 
Is of 355; viz. the 2d, 5th, 7th, loth, 13th, 15th, 18th, 2rft, 
24th, 26th, and aꝙth of each cycle. Theſe 1 days are produced 


every cycle, their civil and lunar years agree. The names of the 


* 
. 


- Tableof Arabian Months. 


| 


| Arabian year is the Jalian, will require a cycle of 43,830 Ara- 
bian years, ſo many of theſe being juſt equal to 42,523 Julian ʒ 
which being claſped, the cycles will return to the fame poiats as 
bei . | | 


$49 


may be found thus. Divide the given year by 4, and the quo- 


For inſtance, let it be required to find the day of the Julian year 


ſometimes 355 days. To aſcertain the number cf intercalary days 5 


by the meltiplication of $* 48” into 30. At the concluſion ok 


months, the days in each, and the initial feriz, are contained in ts 


| Names D.] Initial Feriæ. 
Mobarram, or Mucharram, | 30 1213 4\5 617 
Sepher, Saphar, or , J 29314/56072 
Rabia I. or Rabi-al-Roual 304567123 
Rabia II. or Rabiclakher, 29 [6|7j 1]2[3]41s 
Guimadi I. or Dgioumadielafual, 30 711234/5/6. 
Guimad: II. or Dgioumadielakher, | 29 234]56 07]. 
Redgeb, or Regehab, 14 30 34]5ʃ6ʃ7J/1/2 
Schaban, Sahaben, or Sahaaben, 29 |[516|7]|1]21314 
39 [617] 12[3}4[s 
29 [1 |[2}3]4|5|6j7 
30 234% 
29 [4[5[6[7[:]3|3 
This laft, in intercalary years, has 30 days. To adjuſt the - 
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-APPENDIX, PART FOURTH, 


CONTAINING 


IAMSTORICAL ner; on, AN ANALTSTS OF GENERAL HISTORT, 1 FROM THE CREAT1IOS 


TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


HISTORICAL TABLE. 


Before Clrip. 


ann "Tor Werli was created, as is generally believed, in 
2 


A EOBED 
—— — ts God. 
2472 Nahe tw bud am ark. 
2 —— — 
2331 The cd werki deffinuyed by an univerſal deluge. 
= . — commence at Babylon. 
2207 | The Chincus manarchy founded by = grandſon of Noah. 
2079 | Arian marry founded by Bclus, and a folar eclipſe 
| ebſcreed in Chan. 
85 The covenant made with Abraham, when the 430 years 
SeorurmIDNg Commence. 
100 — —— — 
2945 lfu ftr rie ei circumciion. 
1 Abratzam zocs =p ws mannt Maciak, ts facrifice his ſon 
Haar. 
r — Rebekak, 2nd foachus founded the Ling- 
damed Ares m Greens. 
L819 Jacob manzs Lex and Rachel. 
— abi, nl ric 6 Fee 
1779, rr f. 4 


2 2 I | 


2 Commencement of the farnne in Egypt. 


hog Trag das z2 Hope, and the baok of Genel concluded. 

Day Pharazbk”"sedit agamt whe Ifraciites. 

153 — — pms -yoes. 

1436 Camnps, with a c from Egypt, founds the kingdom 
of Arbems., 

7555 The ifrackaes depart out: of Egypt- 

mers The HMrarimes enter Canmun. | 

ang Letters mutredured mts Greece by Cadmns. | 

— a> a> ys, n 
e eee 


b 


| 
L 


| 


» 


1406 Tron found on mount Ida, by burning the woods. 
14c7 Minos is ſuppoſed about this time to have reigned in 
1356 The Elcuſynian myſteries introduced at Athens. 
1344 The kingdom of Mycenae commenced at this time. 
1326 The Iſthmian g>mes inſtituted at Corinth. 
1307 The Olympic games inſtituted by Pelops. 

1300 The Lupercalia inflituted in Arcadia. 
1252 The city of Tyre was built. 
1243 Evander comes to Italy with a colony of Arcadians. 
1233 ptr ane ny ora tncek} amr 
T2253 The Argonautic expedition. 


1104 The rape of Helen by Paris, and 


1134 The defiruQtion of Troy by the Greeks, on that account. 
1156 Salamis in Cyprus built by Teucer. 

1152 Alba Longa built by Aſcanins, the fon of Enes. 
1124 Thebes built by the Boeotians. 


1117 Maſfacre of the Philiſlines by Sampſon. 


rxc4 Expedition of the Heraclidae into Peloponnefus, ani 
end of the kingdom of Mycenae. | 


ITrc2 Commencement of the kingdom of Lacedemon. | 
too The kingdom of Athens ende. 


rc t Siege and capture of ſeruſalem hy David. 


Ic50 David defeats the Philiſtines, and in 1049 fubdacs the 


Syrians, Idumacans, &c. | 
1934 The rebellion of Abſalom againſt his father. 
1026 Embaſſy of Hiram king of Tyre to David. ns 
1016 The foundation of the W 
ear of his reign. 


2008 The temple dedicated. | 
996 Preparations for an expedition to Ophir. 


986 Samos and Utica in Africa built. 

974 Siege and pillage of Jeruſalem by Seſac. 

9911 —— who was afterwards tran | 
lated to heaven. 4 


884 The Olympic — and Lycurgus. 
872 The art of ſculpture on marble found out. 


| 870 Coins of gold and filver firſt made at Argos. 


869 Scales and meaſures invented by Phedan. 
864 Dido lands at Carthage with her Tyrians. | 
835 Defeat of Amaziah by Ichoaſh, who took Jeruſalem. 


Tra — gt of Macedon, | 
zn Capra, a celebrated city of Campania, founded. 
73 The kingdom of Lydia commenced, and um 149 


Sm | 
777 Ames» the propher flouriſhed. | 
£5 The fps called Triremes invented by the Corinthians. 
+76 Commencement of the zra of the Olympiads. 
xt The Ephort cffabliffied at Lacedemer. f | 
+53 Foundativr of Syracuſe in Sicily by Archias of Corinth. 
T3 Foundation. of Rome by Romulus, the firſt Roman king. 
* War between the Mefſenians and Lacedemonians, whic 

— Iiffed zo years. 

724 Redudiion r of Miycenae bythe Lacede- 

mmians 
7g Foundation of Getz in Sicily laid. 
674 Anna archons eſfabliſhed at Athens. 
4 Hibylen fcized by Affardinus, | 
yy Mauaſſch carried in chains to Babylon. 
675 The feffival games of Carnia inftituted at Sparta. 
69 The combat of the Horatii and Curiatii. 
dd Metrins Fuferivs torn aſunder, and Alba deſtroyed. 
des The Romans make war on the Sabines. 
de Cyrene in Africa founded. 


624 8 commanded a] | 


629 — K— . 
425 Hilkiah finds the Pentatruch. | 

424 Code of Jaws publiſhed by Draco archon of Athens, 
And The Carcyracans found Epidaurum. 


Guo TE SI CRISIS by Fin. 7 


rack Necho. 
gg Pharaoh Necho invades Jude. 


defiroyed by Cyaxares. 
63 Daniel interprets Nebuchadnezzar's dreams, | 
36 Ezrkiel prophefies. | The Scythian driven out of Aſi. 
5934 Salnn made archon of Athens. 


* mern games eltblithed in o. and tragedy | | 


ated, 
52 The firſf irruption of the Gauls into Italy. 
536 Deffrudiion of Jeruſalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 
F The captivity of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar. 
n The lithmian games reſtored. | 
540 Maney firſt cnined at Rome. 
$7 TR nr + yas Tagps, hes end mn antes 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
37 Nehurhadnezzar fubdues Egypt. 
568 The Nemacan games reſtored. 
Sch re- en citizens 
ads che firſt comedy at Athens. | 
JA Ufungation at Athens by Piſiſtratus. 
£59 Dames vfion of the four monarchies. 
549 Temple of the Delphic Apollo burnt by the Piſiftratidae. 
534 Babylon, after a long ſiege, taken by Cyrus. | 
$26 Firſt em tu rebuild ] 
£34 The faundation of the temple laid by the Jews. 
£24 —— of che overthrow of Perſia, 


HISTORICAL it . 
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4 


3 
526 Learning encouraged at Athens. | 


525 Cambyſes conquers Egypt. A comet makes its appear- 
ance in China. 


320 The fecond ediR to rebuild Jeruſalem. Zechariah ard 


Haggai propheſy. 
516 Temple of Jeruſalem finiſhed under Darius. | 
514 Revolt of the Babylonians from Darius, who recovered 
Babylon after a ſiege of 19 months. 
510 Hippias the tyrant baniſhed from Athens. 


509 Tarquin the laſt king of Rome expelled, and the conſular 


government eftabliſhed, which laſted, with a ſe i in 
tert uptions, 461 years. 


| 508 The firſt alliance between theRomans and Carthaginians 


$07 The ſecond Roman cenſus, n 130,000 citizens were 
found, 
506 Porſenna beſieges Rome in favour of the Tarquins. 


504 Sardis burnt by the Athenians, which occaſioned the Per- 
| ſian in vaſion of Greece, 


503 The leſſer triumph, called Oration, begun in Rome. 

498 The firſt Dictator created at Rome. The lonians re- 
duced by the Perſians. 

497 150,700 citizens found in Rome, when the Saturnalia 
were inſlituted. 

496 The Latins receive a ſignal defeat at the lake Regillus. 

493 Tribunes of the people created at Rome. 


491 C. NI. Coriolanus havirg been baniſhed from Rome, re- 


tires among the Volſci, who, under his command, chaſ- 
tiſed the Romans ſeverely, and were on the Fe of 
taking Rome. 
490 The famous battle of Marathon, Sept. 2. wherein Mil- 
tiades, with 10,000 men, utterly deſtroyed ms Perfian 
army, conſiſting of Tro, ooo. 


486 The Agrarian law firſt mentioned at Rome by Caius 
den Captivity of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar. Ninench Ba 


who was capitally puniſhed in 485, for tyrannical views. 


484 Ariſtides baniſhed from Athens, becauſe he was a juſt | 


man. Xerxes reduced Egypt. 


183 Eruption of mount Etna. Creation of Queſtors at Rome. 


480 Themiſtocles obtained a victory over the Perſian fleet at 
| Salamis. Leonidas and his 300 Spartans cut off at 
Thermopylae. A comet appeared in Greece and in 
China, fucceeded in 479 by the battles of Plataca and 
 Mycale. 


1 476 Valerius triumphed over che Vejentes ns Sabines. 


103,000 citizens found in Rome. | 

472 Sophocles preſented his tragedics. Law for cledting the 
Roman magiſtrates by tribes. 

470 Cimon defiroyed the Perſian * and de- 
feated their army near Eur ymedon. | 

469 Earthquake at Sparta. | Commencement of the md 
Meſſenian war. Capua founded by the Tuſcans. 

466 Syracuſe delivered from * tyrants. 124,214 citizens 
in Rome, 

464 The Thracians conquered by the Athenian, A colony 
ſent to Amphipolis. 


| 463 Revolt of the Egyptians — Bren Peſtilence 


| in Rome. 
462 The Terentian law . at Rome. 
earthquakes and prodigies. 


Followed by 


458 bum made diQator at Rome. Artaxerxes's 


_ WEE — 
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$53 | | HISTORICAL TABLE 


| 456 The Lud: Sceulares Gr cxichrated at Rome. The as-| * A anne peed. in. Cores. r 

bunes claimed the power of comvoking the jnnare. || Eblbponneſan. 

Egypt reduced by Artazerzes. | 5 1j - 

454 Deputics ſent from Rome for a copy of the Grecian S Kudhbrus carried the celefiial ſphere ino Greece. 5 
of laws. | 267 Rome trrritorirs invaded by the Ganis, who were d- 

AST h irate]! br Cn. „ 
Rome ; — — ———————ñ— 


mino peace with the Greeks, Roman: army. 
445 Wiebe In 1 — — Tie Game deleted by he 
| Herodotus read his haffory at Athens. Nehenuabh - Rumans. | 
turned to rebuild the walk of Jeralalem. | | 2x$ — of the Secial War Amphipols taken 
443 Cenſors created at Rome. | +. <<< 15 2 * 
442 Peace over all the world. 5 | 2g Thrace, Niyriz,, Ac. fubducd by Phikp. Commence- 
447 Battering ram invented by Artimencs. A can ee mentor thr Same ri Greece. A comet appear- 
E - _ at Ne. at ff 702 days. Heck ef Alexander the Great. The 
> | : 433 Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament ended. 2 temple af Diana burnt. 


433 „ are — =. = Lene warn the Raman ad Carckapmans. ; 


431 A Rev the Peloponnchan war, which luke | thy: Paxnllius.. 
217 years. Comet ſcen at Athens. | 2m A glitician raiſe to: the ceaſoriiiy in Rome. Ochus 
430 Univerfal plague. War derwern the Romans and a. melucedt Egypt. 
| Volſtĩ and Aqui. | 348 alliance hetween the Romans and Carthaginians renew- 
420 The Athenians excladed from rhe Olympic games. | at. Concluſicn of the Sacred War. Philip took. 
419 A conſpiracy of — —— Qruthus A comet appeared in Greece. | 
atour the Agrarian aw. Buß Milip xdmucted intu che afembly of the Amphictyons. 
412 The Perſians and Lacedemonians enter into an allamee. | —_ "rs oh eo 
440 r — —P—· Aw. 
cily attacked by Carthage. | aff Pematiius and Byzzntium, 
407 Eattic of Arzenuſae.. Temple of Minerva burnt. | 5 the: Arheniens near Chacremes. 
406 Roman infantry crdered to be maintained at the irt 26 eee eee eee eee A c- 


. Athens taken PRINT and the e 2 le ander defeated the Perfans a. Granicus, and ar Il 

0 
12 Ei e marched lg wen ur 
| ſubdued: the Hyrcanzans. 
| zu8 Pdffditiic Caucaſus and penctrated into India ; ſubdued 


- by Fm, amb founded ſeveral cities. in 3 | 
393 Carthaginians defraced 5 Corinth SibjaB- yearlke ſubducd' the Colllans.. 
ed to the Argives. 1 , 


391 The Gauls beicge C, b.. las adficers.. 
Rome, beat the Raman at the river Alia, took the | — yuursakter. | 
city and hid ficge to the capitol, but they were dren | 222 — — n 
| away with great Gaughter by Ci. paulbundertlicyaoke;. but ſubducd them i their turn 
387 The peace of Antalcidzs between the Perfrans and La || W | 
—__ cedemonians. 152,5*3 cfiedive men im Rome. || 2X7 Agatiioaits uſurgs: the government of Syracuſe. 
383 The Lacedemonians attempt to ſubdue all Greece. 305 Uhichezmimiit,, and Cailandris founded by Caſſander. 
377 Conſpiracy of Greece ia the Lacedemaniam, who | Jun The Nein ties recover their liberty. | 
are defeated at Narus. 
376 Licinian law propoſcd at Rome. Peace concluded — 
tween the Greeks and Artazerzes. | 
274 Defeat of the Lacedemonians near Corcyra. —— 


3 


2 ——— by Agpthacies A. comet 
| 


306 eee 
30 Seleucus founded Antioch, Edeſſa, Laodica, &c. The 
 ___ Fquiextirpated by the Romans. | 
301 Antigonue defeated and fain near Ipſus. Tuſcany ſab- 
duced by the Romans. 
299 The Romans received the fen barbers from S. 
294 Rome had 270,000 effective men. | 
290 Painting brought to Rome by Fabius. 1 
285 The Septuagint tranflation of the Bible made. The | 
watch tower of Pharos at Alexandria built. 
284 The foundation of the Achacan republic laid. 
283 The college and library of Alexandria founded. 
232 Commencement of the Tarentine war. | 
281 The Romans defeated the Tarentines and Samnites. 
230 The Romans defeated by Pyrrhus, but returned the c. 
pliment the following year. 
279 A new cenſus at Rome, when 278,222 citizens were || 
g numbered. | 
275 The Romans defeated Pyreiua, and took bis cam. 3 
270 Hiero proclaimed king of Syracuſe. 
269 Silver money corned at Rome. 
267 Ptolemy made a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea. 
465. 292.224 Citizens numbered at Rome. 
264 The firſt Punic war commenced. Chionicle of Paros 
compoſed. | 
261 The Remans fore Grld time rig ont a feet. 
260 Provincial quaeſtors inſtituted at Rome. The Cartha- 
ginians defeated at ſea. | 
259 L. Cornelius defeated the Carthaginians and their allies. 
257 Regulus defeats the Carthaginians, but two years after 
was himſelf defeated and taken priſoner. 
252 297,897 Effective men numbered at Rome. Carthage 
prevails at ſea.. 
251 Metellus defeated the Carthaginians with great Sanghter. 
247 Cenſus at Rome, and only 251,214 numbered. 
246: The Chineſe records all deſtroyed. | 
2242 The Romans got the better of the Curthaginians at-fex, 
; and declare Sicily a Roman province. 
Peace concluded between the OE 
nians.. 
Comedies begun firſt to be aded at Rome. 
The-Tartars expelled from China. 
The temple of Janus was ſhot. 
The Romans ſubduo the Sardinians and Carficans.. Firſt 
divorce at Nome. 
The Illyrians become tributary to Rome. | 
The Romans defeat the Gauls, and, in two years after, 
totally ſubdue them. | 
Cenſus at-Rome, 270 13 citizens. | 2 . 
Hannibal ſubdues all Spain ſouth of the Ebro. — 
introduced at Rome. 
The ſecond Punic war commences, when Hannibal c 
ſes the Alps. | 
32 a omnn army at Thrafymcnc.. | 
And at Cannae, May 21. makes a treaty with Philip. 


| 


— 


. 
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+ 


* 
* 


E 


* 
, 


26 Ir Cui ginians ahliged e. evacuate Spain. Gold 
miri Bonne, 
204 Scizic E tw Urica, 3 che your efies taken the 
camps «f Syyiax aud Afdrubal on the fame day, which | 
Hg HEamibal ts be recalled, 
203 Sciguo abtaimsn deciibue victory over Hannibal at Zama, 
um C-. 
2 reren the Homans and Carthaginians- | 
15 The Ranzar fenators firſt far in the orcheſtra. at the ſce-- 
i 
162 e fir to beay arms. 
* S en Anriganus in Afi, and the year follow-- 
ang wnadir 2 grace witts hin... 
Sd u ener the laws of Lycurgus. - 
137 Scqus Aficams kanihed from Nome, where Afiatic . 
nary began tw yrevarl.. | 
— ͤ — 
De 
1 Cracchus deffiroyed 300 cities in Spain. 
Buaks of Kuma Pumyilius found. | 
173 Great nnn in China. Peftilence at Nome. 
173 len in high-pricſthood of Antiochus, who 
mir zen Egypt. 5 
17 FN china Jeruſalem taken, and the 
159 A mu, deus, 272,30 citizens. Tereace's comedies. 
=Scif a Rane. 
I68 E | 
164 eee gn AER Eruption of Etna. 
164 Fab and cfetoricians baniſhed Nome. 
15 The 34 P war commenced, and 4 years after Carthage 
rr fel by Scipio. 
147 r Achaia conquered, 
146 e eue pee in Greece, which was ſoon 
144 — Phemmens in China, fuccecdedbyan earth- 
quake nar ater. | 
142 e erer the fortreſs of Jeruſalem, 
137 Leamng wi in O_o — de- 
Ee AL E 
125 Dur, wick che: Mhyrians, were defearcd in their turn. The 


| Syracuſe beſieged by Marcellus. A comet r in | 


yy 


Agecajiall hillary cxduc. 


.& 


F5E 
\ 


— 


15 S Pet CIPTOSIIey 


233 Scigo deſtroyed Numantia. ng b 


waai of rhe Licinian law. 
1 A comer in Aff. Learning revived in China. 
22 Temple of Gerizzim demoliſhed by Hipeanus. 
xz4 Roman cenſus, 39©,7;6. Eruption of Mount Een. 
n A cumet appeared i Chinz, 2nd the year after, two. 


223 n e e Een buc they | 


mines 5 yearsafrey. 


Tz Premrsat Rome begin to be elected by the people. 


gS The kw called Cacilia Didia made ar Rome. 

9 The kingdom of Cyrenc bequeathed ro the Romans. 

44 The Mithridate warcommenced. 

yz — c 

#8 Proferiptiensat Rome by Syila. | 

#7 Kere befirgrd by Marine, Cen-, Carbs, Sense 


2; ——— The yearafter ended 


the kirfridetic war. 


22 Tempic of Delphen plundered by Syila, who decated Ma- 
rins, amt was made dictztor. 

29 Sella reſigned the dictatorſhip, — he had defcared 
3 — 


| 68 Nom cenſus, 45S,cco citizens. Comet appeared in 


Ckina. 


67 — by Michrdates, over whom Pom | 


pey triumphs the year after. 


« Crere: reduced ts a Roman province. Conſpiracy C. 


65 Syria hecame a Koman province. Tberians, Mithridates, 
| &ec. defeared by Pompey. 
6 Triumveirate of Czfar, Pompey, and Craffuc. 
22 — —„— . Ms 
6 
ES — his wars in Gaul, a 
«4 Inwadcs Erin ſecond time. 


53 Craifus defeared by the Parthians. Great contentions in | 


A Czfar proclaimed dictator. A Comet appearcd in 
| China. 
+3 Banks of Pharialia aud commencement of the Antiochian 
ra. 


— defroyed. . 


4 — Cato, Scipio, and Juba. 
45 FH the julian year commenced. The civil 
wars concluded, and Czfar proclaimed emperor. 


44 Czar fabbed in the ſenate houſe, after which 2 comer | 


appeared in China and at Rome. : 
43 Trimmeirate of Odtavius, Anthony, and Lepidus. 
2 . ſucceeded by 2 famine at Rome and 
| 93 


| 
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„ 9 py 
ew of Africa. 
CT Es 
3x Earthquake in Judea. —— * of the 
Scribes and Phariſfces commence. 
30 Prodigjies in China. Egype tributary to Rome. | | 
| Roman cenſus, 4,101,017 citizens. - . 
27 Cxiar gets the title of Auguilzs, Parts . 
Nome. Famine in Palcſtine. | 


24 Auguſtus made abfolate. 


19 Roms dud new wolteder Ge remifienct Kogley. A- 
queducts canſtructed at Rome. 


17 The ludi feculares revived at Rome. A great cond. 


gration 3 years after. 
13 The office of Pontifex Maximus affemed by Augutin, 


'S The calendar conredied by Auguiles. Roman nin 
4,233,000 citizens. —- 


” Kink of Jeſus Chr th Sever of mankind, Dux 


— 


$55 — preached at Epheſus. A comer appeared in Ch 


After c. . 

1 Ta. vulgar Chriſtian zr2 commenced from E it. 
3 Cinnas's conſpiracy detected. 

6 Great famine at Rome. 

8 Jeſus Chriſt diſpured with the Jewith dodiers. 

9 The Romans deſeated by Arminins, a German. 


14 Cenſus at Rome, 4,037,000 citizens. 


17 Earthquake in —— 

19 The Jews baniſhed from Rome. 

22 Pompey's theatre confamed by fire. 

27 Conflagration at Rome. Piate made governor of Jubz:. 
28 Miniftrations of John the Baptiſt commence. 

29 Jeſos Carin baptized by John. 
33 The Saviour of mankind cracifed — 

35 Vitillivs made governor of Syria, and Saul coovertedl. 


F 


38 Paul introduced to Peter and James at Jerafalew. 


40 The goſpel preached at Antioch. 
44 Peter impriſoned, and James put to dearth. 

47 A new illand appeared in che gi Sea. 

49 The firſt council at Jeruſalem. 

50 The foundation of London laid by the Romans. 

54 Paul went up to Jeruſalem at the tame of the paſſover. 


56 Rotrerdam built. B 
Macedonia. 

59 Nero ordered bis mother to be pur to deark. Paul ap- 
pears before Felix. 

60 The Chriſtian religion publiſhed in Britaim. 

63 Great Earthquake in Afia, followed by a cn agrar 
Rome, and the firſt perſecution of the Chriſtians. 


| 65 Many prodigics are feen at Jeruſalem, followed by tie 


inſurrecions in Syria, Judca, &c. 


66 The martyrdom of Peter and Paul about this time. 


70 Jcrufalem taken by Titus, the templc ban, and be war 
in Judea ended. - 
72 Hereſy of Ebion propagated, and in 73, Veſpaſtanbazik- 
ed all the philoſophers from Rome. 


| 94 The ſccond perſecution of the Chriſtians under Domitian. 


3; Scourh Brita reduced to che form of 2 Roman province. 
| Philoſophers banuhed Rome. | 
$5 N diſcovered to be an iflend. Capitoline games. 
inflirgred the followmg year at Rome. 
$3 The {:cular games c:lchrated ar Rome. 
g3 Empire of the Hans is Tartary difolved by the Chineſe. 
The Evangeiift John bamfficd to Patmos. 5 


105 Great carthquake im Afrz and Greece. 
x14 Trajan's colums credited im Rome. Earthquake in China. 


1x5 Earthquake ar Antioch- ET SOS Ine bs 


murdered by the Jews at Cyrene. 


E ——— river Tyne. 


n — 1 
nern 
134 Hereſy of Marcin. Wall of Urbicus between Edin- 


E . Indza. 


145 Hereſies of the Ophrhates, Camutes, and Scrhians. 


146 Scrapis's worſhip introduced at Rome. 
_ x63 ——— — 


uns. 
x63 An aniverfal effet. 
171 Murr berefy. 
x34 The Goths advance ren. 
x39 Aplgucio Rome. The Romans defcated by the Saracens. 
245 Rome in 2 great meafure deſtroyed by fire. - | 


20 Syminachus publiſhed 2 verſion of the Bible. | 


2<3 Filth perſecution of — Corn A co- 
wet appeared at Rome. 


2-4 Secular games celebrated art Rome. The year following 


25 carthquake in Wales. 
207 Scveras laſt 50,700 of his reaps by the pelldience. 
2:09 Adrian's wall renewed by Severus im Nin. 
242 Chriſtianity introduced inn Scotiand. 
214 The firſt mention of the Germans i Hiſtory. | | 
287 Rat dic thr Gncibef Crane. The 


Scptuag:zat found = 2 call. 


218 Two comets appeared at Rome. 


225 Arete —„ 
232 Platonic ſchools ehe at Alexandria. 


236 The Gch perſecution under Mxximin. 


24s Franks firſt mentioned in habe. 
247 Secular games celebrated at Lone. 
250 Scvrenth perfecution under Decims. 
231 „ Now 


233 . * 
mulriplice at Rome. PE 


258 Ninth perſecution under Valerian. The empire karraf | 


ſed by 3c tyrrants, 
260 The Roman empire ravaged by the Scythians. Teanple of 
Diana at Epheſus burnt, 
261 A plague rages in the Roman empire. 
262 Farthquakes univerſally, and three days of darkneſ.. 
26% Roman empire ravaged by the Franks, and Abr in 
269 Terrible overthrow of the Goths and Germans by the 
Roman army. 
274 Temple of the ſen built at Rome. 
237 The northern nations infeſt the Roman empire. 


289 A great comet viſible in Meſopotamia for 20 days. 


290 Diocleſian deſtroyed Alexandria. 


303 Tenth perſecution under Diocleſian. 
307 Great conflagration at Rome, where there were 4 reagn- 
ing emperors at the ſame time. 

312 The commencement of the indiction. Pcſtlence prevails 
all over the eaſt. | 
313 Schiſm of the Donatiſis propagated. Civil war at Rome. 

316 Arius taught his heretical doctrines publicy. 

321 Religious obſervation of Sunday appointed. | 

323 Conſtantine became emperor of Rome, the firſt Chriftiam 
emperor. The firſt mn eccleſiaſtical council of | 
Nice. 

331 The Heathen temples demlihed une ne - 
man empire. 

334 ——— — from aan 

340 Battle of Aquileia. Earthquake in the eaſt. 

341 The goſpel preached in Ethiopia by Framentivs. 


344 Neocaefarca deſtroyed by an earthquake. 


356 Magnentius and others uſurp the empire. 
= Conſtantiĩus Il. e een — : 
tion ſpreads rapidly, 
353 hn 
turned by an earthquake. 


36⁰ Martin founds the firſt monaſtery in France, mear Poc- 


tiers. 
361 „ln : 
394 Diviſion of the Roman empire into eaſtern and weſtern. 


373 The Bible tranſlated into the Gothic tongue. 
378 The prerogatives of the ſee of Rome greatly calarged. | 


283 Perſecution of the Arians by Theodofius. . 

383 Rattle of Lyons. Famous battle of Cheou-yarg in China. 

387 The Quinquennales celebrated by Arcadivs. 

388 Maximus defeated by Theodoſius at A quileia. | 

390 A fiery column obſerved in the air for 30 days togetber. 

394 Theodcfius victorious over Arbogaſtes and Eugen 
Earthquake felt in many places of Europe, 

401 The Goths under Alaric over-run m_—_ _— 
ed by Stilic in 403. 

40 Another irruption of the Goths, — 2 third. 

405 The Pelagian hereſy propagated. 

40% Deſcent of the Alans, sue ri, and Vandals into Gaul. 

408 The Chriſtian religion introduced into Perſia. 

£09 Rome takerrand plundercd by the Goths. 
* 


| 1 onICAL TABLE 


413 6 1 
414 Kingdom of Thoulouſc founded by the Vikguiits. Can- | 
ſtaatinus defeated the Gabs. 
4r5 The Chriſtians perſecuted im Ferhn. 
476 — — — 
4% The Alans extirpated by the Gaths. _ "i gien 
419 Earthquake fevercly ſelt in PaleBine. — ect Wh. The Par- 
220 —̃ .— — dine miliiitied!. The: Mg eil. 
421 TheSaliclaw promulged an France. Pu iz Peniia.. | . gn 
426 The Romans evacuate Britam, newer Paxnonia, amd | 
make peace with the Perkans. | ö 
4 Pelagianiſm 8 Nethaoiam hereſy: | 
propagated. | 
432 Tiz Roman provinces in Africa Lz ts the Vamdals. | 
| — Miſſion of Patrick into Erba. I 
433 A great part of Conflantiaoplc e by fur. Anil | 
a king of the Huns reigned. | | | 
435 The Burgundi defcated by the Hans. Nin ad- | 


446 Fire, famine, peſtilence, aud Lamina Cn. 
448 The walls of Conſtantine zebuilt. The Exryckian hereby | 
| propagated. | 
449 The — inthe Hi of Than. Berry oh 
 cftabliſhed in England. | 
452 Venice built. Perſecution of the Chailfitans im Drizain:. | 
454 4 The Vandals take Sicily, and the en- fo enn | 


England. : 
255 Rome e Kingium: of 
Keur founded. | 
4; 6 Theodoric ravaged Spain, av defiratad the Savva ar thi 
river Ebro. 
458 Terible carthquilke at Anaizck. ITE | | 
tion to California. | | £35 Nin nn Renn, and: the year following made 
463 Wia e e N Vi ti Gniin ling primer. lady at this tim 
464 Sicily cleared of the Vandal by Mrs ——— — Milan 
466 The Goths dcfcated by the Remans, Ragatiun-day in- | Di the Cu 
468 The Romans defcated the Vandals, but ave d aut af | 2 — Bed, Prince Azthanr manderat 
Spain by the Viſigoths. Hi b= an Compmaill. Ain rebuilt. 
475 The Saxons deſcated by the Rn. a Brin nobles 543 Tania rin: Cath link be- amthe: . pare of ka 
| murdered by Hengift. Earthuilerfeitumverally;.. _ 
476 Dread ee e Owens hone fcc s- = Buoy ee - Didpatizs 
ruli takes Rome and puts an endl aw tbe walter cmpine.. } ai att Hatter. | . 
480 Earthquake at Conſtantinaple mikick Ii go digs. 7 Nun firiifact by Tarila. 
2 The decree of union for rcoonciimg franc gaotics i= the | I 
church publiſhed by Zena. 
434 Huneric king of the Vandals perforanes the Clhuifiane... | 
436 Neſtcrianiſm propagated in Ain, 2 Meta. 1 3 
487 The E::itons get the better of the Su. | | 
496 The Chriſlians perſecuted in Africa by the Vandal. f 
4 + The Saxon kingdom of Suſſex founded lby Elks. 553 Emil f ub Gui mh in Indy. EAA © 
493 e 1 unn. | | 


HISTORIC 


$55 Deſcent of the Akio an Gutman fros ——— 
pulſed by Narſes. - 


586 France renoby inteſtine wars. Seditian of the Jews in | 


3 — at Rome. —— vifecd mext year 
by a peſtilence. 

379 —— Heytarchy is Enplend. +4 

rr en dee 64-4644" ee 
Denmen 

| r 

565 | Petence in tay France, and Germany. France & 
Pics. 


* The Viſigoths found 2 kingdom in Spain, and the —— | 


bards in Italy, in 568. 
369 Firſt mention of the Turks in hiſtory. Levin 5c 
exarch-of Ravenna. | 
$70 tete ohocaniue iis. 


575 France torn with civil wars. Firſt moenaſicry founded w þ 


Bavaria. Kingdom of Eaft Anglia eftablifhed. = 

5f0 Antioch deſtroyed by an carthquake. —_—_— 
not ſpoken in Italy. 

532 The kingdom of Mercia in England founded. 

$354 The origin of ficfs in France. Thc Goths dipl the 

Zur in Spain | 

FRY Paris deſtroyed by fire. 


- 


58g Rome overflowed by the Tiber. | The proviaces of Chi- | | | 


na united. 
595 Settlement of the Gaſcons in Gaſcony. The Ava ex- 


AL TABLE. 


$27 


rom kr tens — by — | 


69 erm RC AELITND as mer ge 
700 2 

713 F 3 
| — 


72 corte, Meme! ant lan un naar. 
744 — — found. 


754 . ²˙— Syain foundect; and the nexs 
757 The —— — comnient tw 


pelled Thrace. 


$595 Iſtria, Bohemia, and Poland over-run by the Sch 


596 Ticle of Univerſal Biſhop claimed by Jabs of Ca ; 


599 A comet appeared in France. Peſilence in Africa. 


| ledyesthe Pope's ſupremacy. 

6: 4 St. Paul's church in London founded by Ethelbest.. 

6c5 The uſe of bells introduced into churches. 

606 The papal power increaſed. , 
ed in London. 

60 The pantheon at Rome converted inw a church 

611 The church and abbey of Weſtminſter founded by bert. 


2 The Samncrns 5a | 


* The e eee y Claricraagne and the Moors by 
the Spanzmrds. 

792 An academy HH in Enix The French defeated 
near Narpouns.. | 

| — — R 

797 —— The Moors de- 


636- The Chriſti ö 


— The „„ by the e 


Paris. 
CO eee oe 
65% Perfia became a part of the empire of the camps. | 
653 The Saracens carry all before them. Grgans intondurad 
into churches. 
663 Glaſs invented by a biſbop, and introduc inns Fagiand 
by a monk. 
6 A comet appeared at Rome, The Saracens pay truce 


823 ee King af Denmark: | 
becomes. Chain ami dbrtiromed! by his ſubjects, an 
that account, the wear ater. 


| 8=7 The = mg Patented Sparks 


22 „** tent — — 
e e e COM | 


| 


to Conſtantine, 


1 


| — by the Eng = Ockiy The 


he Kami the ini of .. 


Fam — — 
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. 
out of Italy the year after. 

953 Ortho beat the Hungarians in Bavarks, andin 957 bear 
the Sclavonians in Saxony. 

_ 959 halyplundered by Birengerius. — 
aalent in England. b 

oo ( 

969 — 5 = eh RR 

g6g Nicephoras defeated by Otho junior, and driven out of 
| Traly. Phe race of Obbasin- Egypt mige. 

075 A comet appeared. Greece, Macedonia, and Thrace e- 

977 The Bohemians ſubdued by Ocho, who in 979 has 3 war 

22 The Vandals, Ac. ravaged Samony. Gol — So 

| Battle at Ravenna. 

ofs Viidunt commutinns — 

983 2 — date under their king Suexo. Next 


KF £*® 


| x00 Smyrna deſtroyed by an earthquake. Defcat of the | 


| 997 The Saracens introduce the Arabian numeral aa. 

„ n. 

996 The empire of Germany declared elective. Almanzer 

co The Bulgarians driven out of Theſſaly by Bf | 

— ¹ð¹¹³»ͤ The 
Danes maſſacred in England. | 


ce. Suns imvades England, and the following tu 


was elected prince of Lorrain. | 
mob A pligurie-Sabeje ——— youre. x, 
cos The Saracens repulſed in italy, — —— 
befieged Jerufalem. 
1673 England became tributary to Sucno, who took Ea 
| ef the kingdom in C1. 
125 Poland became: tributary to the emperor of Germany. 
Defcent of the Normans into Italy. 
1 Raw like blood for three days in Aquitain. The Mans 
1 chean herefy broke out in France. | 
2023 The calbybe# Egype over-runs Paletie and plunder 
the temple of Jeruſalem. | | 
1035 Capua taken from the Pope. Kingdoms of Caffile and 
Arragon begun. Kingdom of Norway founded. 


Bulgarians at Theffalonica. 
| x043 The Reffuns from Scythia invaded Thrace. The Tus 
ferze upon Perſia. 
1055 Bagdac taken, and the empire of the caliphs overfurned 
by the Turks. 
1062 „ 


— ** upwards undertook 2 voyage u 


Paleſtine, and were killed or captured. 


Abr Thrz. 


duke of Normandy. 


by Ta” HISTORICAL TABLE 


20g The Danes invate England, and the feadal law incro- 
| duced the year afber. 
* ——::... — 
ogg. Tie ——— —— 
th tur 
2076 Crnccntions between —— pope, whack © 
2 ni che emperar barefooted to the pope. 
x. 8 Dommdzy-beok opened in England. The Perfan year 
_rcfarmed about this tine. | 
| the Sclpnacades taok Antioch. 
10 The anfcr of the Carthufians founded. Wilkam the 
f Canquerar prepares for an expedition g France. | 


zog4 Swain aamexcd ts Denmark by Margaret. — 


fade naler an the year following. 
7-97 The «f Colmar. The Chriftizns defeat the Sarz- 
_—__ cems amd take Antiock the year after. 
_ — 
bythe Clniflg@ms m 
: of Sc. Jo infficured. 
IIc Pakiwin's cxpedicion mts Arabi. Defeats the Saracens 
r e 
| trims. | 
. plores the protedtion of France againft the emperor 
un IIS. | 
1110 Learaing revined at Cambridge. Wricing paper made 
RO of c 
1113 War berweem England aud France, ſucrerded by 2 peace 
| in II, whack ited 2 years. | 
rr The anfer of knngfits templars mifitured. 
7719 Lemisdcleated by Henry at Brumville. The Turks de- 
_ © fratel at amtioch by Baldwin. Bobenzz credited in- 
wa kmgdom. 
1121 The ander of premantre inftitured. n 
| the Venetian. 
1:35 The Saracens brat by Baldwin. — with 
the phagme. 
1132 Partagal exeficd into 2 kingdom. Juſtinizn” — 
found im the rams of Ah 137. | 
1155 223 Alphonſo Procter king of 
Puertngall. 


E140 Ling Siephex. defeated and taken priſoner at Lincols | 


The caxmm kw imroduced. | 
1141 The fi of the Guclphs and Gibullines prevail about | 
| ths tre. 
2 45 The primacy of the churck of Toledo confirmed. 
1147 Comrade's erpeihrban tw Paleſtine, Shere he arrives with | 
Lens the y=ar following. 

1745 Henry af Amon dans the crown of England. 

1133 The treaty of Wimcheffter berween Stephen and Henry. 
1136 The city aff Moſcow founded, aud Chriſiniry mtrodu- - 
1157 — VI. 22 Nouradin de- 
42 —  — 

2 


1759 IifirreGions in Scothnd. War between England and 


i166 The order of the Carmilites inſtituted. The affairs of 
the cruſaders begin to decline, 


164 The firſt king of Sardinia created by Frederic. Conteſt 


berween king Henry and Becket. 

11656 Twocomets appeared in Scotland in the month of Auguſt 

166 Frederic ſupports the antipope Paſchal, and ſeizes on 
Rame. 

15 Interview berween the kings of England and France, ol 
lowed by a peace. 

1172 Iceland ſubdued by Henry of England. The cry of Cn 
tanſa deſtroyed by an earthquake. 

1173 Willie king of —— ͤ — Alawick, and 
acknowledges Scotland a fief of the crown of England. 

1176 Circuit courts firſt appointed in England. Gengilkan be- 
gan to reign. 

11% Saladin defeats the eonſaders. The enicerfity of Padza 
founded.. 


r The laws of England digeſted by Glenville. | 
j 2287 Saladin, after ſeveral battles fought ſucceſsfully — 


the Chriſtians, takes Jeruſalem. 
1188 The Venetĩans fitted ont a fleet to recover Paleſtine. Sa- 


ladins tythe impoſed. 


daimed by the Engliſh with a ſum of money. 
2191 Prolemais taken by the cruſaders, 


11335 Spain invaded by the Saracens, who defeat Alphonſo king 
| of Caftile. Denmark and a almoſt — 

1196 The fourth cruſade which was ſucceeded by the fifth. 

1198 The order of the Holy Trinity inſtituted, 

120 The univerſity of Salamancha in Spain founded. 


Ir The city of Riga in Livonia founded. War between 


France and England. 


_ and Venetians. The inquifition eſtabliſhed. The em- 
pire of Tripizond eſtabliſhed. 

1255 Philip king of France invaded Normandy. 

1208 The order of Fratres Minores eſtabliſhed. Joha king of 
England excommunicated. 

1209 Ariftotle's Works brought to Europe, and the filk manu- 
fx4ure from Greece to Venice. 

1210 6 ( 


pope's parden and beeomes his vaſſal. a 
1214 War between Scotland and England. Peace in 1219. 
1215 The order of dominicars ioflituted. Knights hoſpitallers 


__ England. Magna charta ſigned. 
1216 Alexander King of Scotland and his ſubje@s excommuni- 
cd by the pope's legatte. 
1217 The French defeated by che earl of Punteoke a: Lincols. 
1120 Afronemy and geography troduced * * 
the Meors. 
1222 * The Chriſtians evacuats 
| Pamaetta. 


France. The emperor excommunicated by the pope. 


"| xxfg The dings of Sagiund — exyetd 
| tion to Paleſtine. The Scots redeem the ſuperiority | 


1190 The Tentonic order of knights inſtituted at Prolemais. 


1192 King Richard made prifoner by the emperor Henry VI. 5 


T2c4 The fixth cruſade. Conſtantinople taken by the French 


1211 Wales ſubdurd by the king of England who obtains the 


i founded. Conteſt between the king and barons of 


N — * 
* 
. 3 bl 
* ; 


F223 A comet of extrordinary magnitude appears in Denmark. 
3224 The power of the Engliſh barons abridged. > 


The Saracen empire over-run by the Tartars. 


7223 The univerſity of Tholouſe founded. — 


the Chriſtians and Saracens. 
7229 A conſpiracy againſt the crown of Sweden, Denmark 
* deſolated by peſtilence. 


2230 Union of Leon and Caſtile. Profia ſubdued by the Ten- 


tonic knights. 
231 Unĩverſity of Naples founded. Almagit of Prolexay tran- 
| _ flated into Latin. 
- #233 Tio gjcm i. crergers theDudaleiny Gates | 
1 of the ſervants of the B. Virgin inftitated. 
2236 The firſt eruption of the Tartars into Sclavonia, which 
they afterward: made tributary. 
2238 The univerſty of Vienna founded. * 
Tags. 
F240 A code of ancient Cimbrian laws publiſhed in Denmark. 
224 1122 Ten mines diſcovered in | 
Germany. 
2242 Plague rages in France, ab a Battle of | 
Taillebourg. 
P2.49 Lewis prepares for an expedition to Paleftine. | 
1230 mm. Painting revived in 
Fhbrence. 
2271 3 tos 
2254 Commotions in Germany. 3weden and Deamark at war. 
x356 The order of Auguſtines eſtabliſhed. — 
the king and the clergy of Denmark. 
2258. The Tartars take Babylon and put an end to the empire | 
| of the Saracens. The commons of England zepreſent- 
ed for the firſt time in parliament. 
1261 The empire of the Franks fieiſhed at Conſtantinople. 
3363 The Weſtern Iles of Scotland invaded by the Norwegians. 


Commotions in Germany, and civil wars in England. 


1264 The annual feſlival of the holy ſacrament inftitated. The 
| | depnties of towns and burghs firſt ſummoned to the 


FEagliih parliament. A comet with a very long tail 


appeared. The battle of Lewis between king Henry | | 


and his barons. 


3265 Battle of Everſham in England. Scotland compromiſes 
matters with Norway in 12656. 


3267 The police of Paris clabliſhed, and the Scots guards in 


France embodied in 1270. 


2273 The academyof Florence founded. InfurreQion in Spain, 
2273 The Auftrian family raiſed to the lmperial diadem. 


3274 Firſt commercial treaty between England and Flanders. 


1279 King Edward gave up Normandy. nnr 
in England. 


nfs Soo. Erench sere at the Veſpers in Sicily. Pefti- 
lence in Denmark. 


2283 mene The breach between 


bee esd eben 

1299 Great earthquake in Europe. 

3290 Univerſity of Liſbon founded. 2 et Brckns. 

** The Latin patriarchate of Jeruſalem ended. Bruce and 
Faliol contend fos the Scettiſh crown. Ptolemais re- 
taken. End of the cruſades. 


11s 70 K 1 CAL TABLE. 


y be powers of Europe combine in an expedition to Pa- 


8 


1292 — and France. Regular facceſfion 
of Engliſh parkamcnts henceforth. 

1294 Parkaments cflablifhed in France. 

1296 War berween England and Scothad. Remarkable frof 
in Deamark. 

1297 .. Scottifh recveds earicd of 
by Edward. 

1298 The . The O | 


1299 rants Germany, Spectacles invented by a monk 


I 500 The — e. Edward invades 
Scotland. 

1302 The univerſity of Avigzan bende Swe 
paſs invented by Flavio. 


1303 J 1 
1506 N — 
niſhed France. 


Peronſe in lay founded. The knights templar: pro- 
ſecuteũ in France. The Swifts republics eftabliſhed. 

1305 mme in aluſoia, an; 
the papal fext ts Avigzen. 

| 1373 The erder of knaghes rexeplars abolidhed. dea of 
Orlcans founded. 

1314 Double cleftion of emperors in Germany. Battle of 
Bannockburn, 24th Jane. 


113135 — peter i Gamany. Edward Bruce in- 


I vades Irchnd. 


1316 A comet in Febreary facceeds another that appeared in 
December. 


1319 Univerſity of Dablia founded... Farthquake in England, 


| and gold comedian 13320. 


1321 Civil war im England. Trace for 53 years with Scots 
— kadin$1323- | 

1315 a nien ee 

1327 The Scots ane En. — 
claim of fupermeity im 1328. 5 

1330 Gunpowder invented by 2 monk of Cologne. Teutonic - 

© Knights fertile im Prudfia, The art of weaving brought a 

| from Flanders to Eaghnd. 

1332 The king of Poland ferzes on Silefra The pope acceled : 
of hereſy. Baliol and the Englith imvade Scotland, 
and are vidtorices at DE . 

1333 They obtain anether vidtory at Halidows Hilb, near Ber- 
wick. 

1337 War between England and France. Lecuſis infeſt Europe. 

1238 Theempare of Germanydechred mdependent of the pope. 

1339 Academy of F ebd. War, fimine, and peſſilence 

| rage in Dcamack. 

1340 Copper-moncy e in Scothad and Eeland. Edward 

| —_ affumes the title of King of France, 

1344 Shoal Mens — FaghS- 

| man. Gold comcd m Enghad. 

1346 The battle of Creſſy. — —_— a 

ſiomer by the Eg. — 

1347 A peſtilence ravages Emrope. Admiraley Court and 

Doctors Commens wffiitured in England. Edward 


Pd 


- king of England takes Calais. Unavexficy of Cracow 
i foundcd. ; 


1307 Ceal began to _ he ofell in Forhed. — 8 


— 


en Dairy of ve 6 The Swoles invade 


1 3 of the Garter inflituted in England. Plague 
rages in Britain and Ireland. & 


made priſover. Earthquake in Germany. ma 
1357 Sedition in France. Vaiverſity of Cologne founded the 
after. 


year 
1338 Tamerlane takes upon him the government of Pe. 
Treaty of Calais figned. | 

1362 Pleadings in the Engliſh courts appointed to be in Eng- 
W. Theorderof the Janiflarics eliabliſked in Ter- 


key. 

1365 J 

1366 The ſeat of the Ottoman empire fixed at Adrianople. 

1369 „ aus. Wickliff tcaches in 
England. 


a 137⁰ The days of chivaby. The office of grand vilicr etab- 
_ liſhed at the Ottoman court. 
1371 The family of Stuart promoted to the Scottiſh crene. 
1377 England invaded by the French. The eat of the popes 
* removed to Rome. The ſea broke in upon Flanders. 
Wickliff 's doctrine condemned in England. 
1378 RT eee eee S en the ©- 
lection of two popes. 
| 1381 Bill of exchange firſt negotiated in England. Watt Ty- 
llerẽs inſurrection. - | 
1334 Cannon introduced to the Engliſh army. The firſt aft 
of navigation. 
1386 Georgia ſubdued by Tamer. Linen weavers Gert 
in England, 
1387 The firſt lord high admiral of England appointed. Ta- 
merlane ſubdues Turkeſtan. 
1388 Bombs invented at Venloo. The Scots beat the Engb. 
| The Danes under Margaret beat the Swedes. 
1390 Invention of cards for the amufemert of the French Ling. 
| | Papal power aboliſhed in England. Infurreftion in 
Scotland. Cape of Good Hope diſcovercd by the Fer- 
tugueſe. 
1393 The doctrine of Huſs propogated in Bohemia. Walachia 
. ravaged by the Turks, | 
1397 The union of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden at Calmar. 
1398 Rebellion in Ireland. Dukes firſt created in Scotland. 
Tamerlane takes Delhi. | 
1399 Tamerlane takes Novogorod, andthe near —— 
1 Afia minor. 
1400 War between England and Scotland. 
401 Tamerlane takes Bagdat, and defeats Bajazet at Angora, 
in 1401. 
1302 The battle of Halidown Hill, and the battle of n 
23d July 1403. 
1405 England uſed great guns for choked e ets e of 
* Berwick. The Canary Iſlands diſcovered by Bethen- 
court a Norman, Peſtilence in Denmark. 


nions. 


3410 Painting in oil colours invented by John Van-Eyck at 


n rA 141 


Ss. The battle of Piſa. The Turks get footing i Earope. 1 


| 


1 


T407 France laid under an interdict. Huſs propogated his opi- 


+# 1 
4 


a 
* 


2 
4 
8 8 - 
+ WT 5 
p _ 
; 


1417 m Eto —SR m—_ 
beten Ladifers aniithe 


mvades Normandy. Dirne the Tm an Agincourt. 
1416 Heary defeats the French att tie 2 aff the: Seine. 
Troubles in Bobernia Aba ginn. 


1477 . Pager 
| made of en raps. 

1418 Maſſacre of the Armagnar Em at Pais. | | 

1420 Treaty. between Engin amil Frame muiffet. The 

oe Th France 

— 

LAT Henrys third expedirion 2s Ha, —— the defeats 

the French and Scart Croat. 


of 5Scothnd 
1426 — 5 
1427 — — — 
Montzrgs. 
x428 —— by Jour of Au: 
T429 The battle of Hemi 
1431 Earthquake at Liſbon. ee Lagſund crowned king 
of France. 
1435 Ciml war mm Sweden. Commentivm ac Ama tw magatinvs 
a peace berween — — — | 
England had gained in Framm:. 
1439 The Greek and —_ Pragmatic 
£440 Art of Printing iventedinGoamanybyſain Guttenburg, 
£443 The Turks iir Hmpary,, anilaltuma witoryin Leaqq. 
1444 Famme im Sweden. True ben Emplanit and France 
at Tours. 


1447 About this tame the Tuiks wx: galley Scanderbeg, 


who beat them am 22 butts. 
Denmark. Battle . Swailkw fyarates from 
Denmark. 22 bens — — 
and York. 

1449 The Vatican at Kome founded. Warmmmmences Be- 
tween England and Franz, 

1450 The battle of Formmg:. The pin — 
© bhandow them conqueſts n Frumar, im 
1451 When Sweden and Denmark wen: at war. 
1453 The city Cemftantmeoyile n by tte Turks wick, fi- 
1434 A confpicacy in Re agantt the r. War by the 

1455 Battle of St. Alban's in Emplanil. 
1256 Fartbquake at Naples m ugh. | 
1457 Manufacture of giak begun in EngiunE. Wiolknr cum 
motions im —— 
n inn Afr. 
1460 Alum mines dene in NAR. II- of Nurrhamg- 


Bruges. Civil war in France. 


tom and MWA. W 
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1451 Henry defeated by Eawant it Tatum in Yorkſhire. | 1577 The dawn of i 8 The reign 
102 Regular paſts citablifart im ram The: Vulgate: Bible | of Mamalukes ended in Egypt. . 

1463 Pelldteaze ——— —„—-— = men — ͤ ——— 
united. — 


mISTORICAL 2 * 


of Surpundy a Lr. | France at Guiſnes. nee 
1065 Barthe of Banbury. wer af Se. Michael infttured in in Spain. | 
| France. 1ST The emperor and Henry VINL league again® Francs 1 
2470 Bartle of Stamifanit. . Diet of Worms. Title of Defender af the Faith con- 
„ os My $ ferred on Henry Vil. 2 — 
1472 mmm Anrirnt alliance between 1528 The firſt voyage round the world made by one of Mays 
1473 ————ñ——— 1523 223 the pope, the emperor and Venetians 
3474 Cape de Verd Hondo by the Pixtugncſe. : — againſt Francis. Sweden and Denmark difunited, 
3475 Treaty of Amin, . ani Ewmgary infefied by | TTT 
2479 Terri The kingdom of Caf- 526 The treaty of Madrid. Inquiſition efabliſhed in Ports 
14382 — by th Prague. Cour of | : ee "RR Lutheranifea ef. | 
LD ones = | ne tabliſhed in Denmark. | 


p=tiicnce in Denmark. 


= War —_—s e eee 

| 1485 Ei Henry. Popery aboliſhed in Sweden. Government 
| 1,87 The kingdom of Cain alk Rf. The court of | of Genoa new modelled by Andrew Doria. Francis 
far chin Englami. - challenges the emperor to fingle combat. 8 

1488 — L—ͤ— SP ** . The peace of 
py ML OO Unicn of the procefiants at Smal- 


calde. Secretary of State created in England. 
1882 . — A come; — The Turks 
2 repulſed at Vienna. | 
1491 Wer berwern England nk Face, witch caded in = 1532 Court ef Seffion — in Scotland. The pope and 
peace tae Frans ailrar. tte emperorhave an interview. | 
2492 Amcrica dieberref by Callmaiius. The Maars expel | 1733 Papal authority ſet afide in England. A comet appeared. 
-- * from Gramin. | 1534 The pope pronounces ſentence concerning Henry VIII.'s 
F535 The Reformation introduced into Ireland. The ſociety 
of the ſeſuĩts formed. 


1538 4 K enn 
__ | £539 Infurrection at Ghent. The Bible printed in Engliſh. 
BSCT Tribunal of fuve anquLunes efiabiithed at Venice Iſh- Religions bouſes ſuppreſſed in England. The coofti- 
mac Sopin af the E uf Alb ragnsm Perf. | tution of the Cortez in Spain ſubverted by Charles V. 
1503 The bleu... | 1540 Variation of the compaſs diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot. 
1305 2 —— Tum comets appeared. The order of knights of St. John aboliſhed. 
2506 Academy at Frackfortemwite Odier frumdizdl ' £549 The Engliſh FFS 
1507 Heere... 
1c League of Cambroyagamil ˙— Venenans,, whom Lewis 1548 Cannon and mortars manufactured in England. 4 | 
deu the year flloming. © ; diemy of Verona founded. 
1311 The Gn hr Spaniards. Theem- 1544. Crows of Sweden declared hereditary. The Engliſh 
3 _ — e eee invade Scotland. . 
1312 The bl 1 War hetwoerm England! and 1345 r mme 
| France, and been Souiant feat them. Civil commotions in Scotland. Sede- 
battle ai the Spurrs Raff Hidilem. . runt council of Trent, which roſe not for 18 years. 
| F515 FA Polyglar Uitile primmilatt Alkain. Hd hetween | 1546 The emperor and the pope league againſt the proteſtants.. 


the French and Smiks. hweS Bmmeuannacel France and England at peace. Socinianiſm ſpreads in 
to that of Callie. lraly. . 


- 


1547 — EO CES CELLS The battle 
of Pinkie. Intercft of moncy fixcd ar 10 per cent. in 
England. The Reformanian fpreads in Polard. 
2550 The clint aw Jennie 25Ys im the bend. of 
Re. commons in England. | 
1532 _ bank —— Treay of Paſſau. 
| Books of aftronemy and grametry barrt m England, 
as being infcfed with magic. Book of common 
prayer c d by d «i parkament. 
1553 nt og 7 5 REN Pe Battle of Sicver- 
1554 ab innnded by the Ferach. Aſtrachan * 
dere Philipof Spain marries Mary of Eng- 
bak, entire — — 1556, __— 
Charles's refignanzon. 
1557 Charles V. rezes to 2 monaffery.. France and England 
— 2 at war. Ghfs reinen 
1338 The 1 Co Calais 
155 The peace of — Cambeeſis. The Reformation 
oppoſed in Scothand. 


- of church government efiabbfbed in Scotiand. 
1562 Prince of Conde defeated by the duke of Guiſe at Dreux. 
1563 ͤĩ—ͤ—» ᷣ A The Eſcurial 
— in Spain hk. 

1565 The revolt of the Low Countries. The thirry-nine ar- 

| ticles cflabliſked im England, » 566. 
1567 Queen Mary cſpouſes Bothwell. Bubeef Aldoontin 

the inſurgent» im Flanders. Barrie between the prince | 
of Conde . Commoations in Swe- 
den. 
2568 Vary queew of Scots impribacd in England. Liberty 
ef cunſcience granted ta Flanders,” 

1569 The baue of Jarnac. The battle of Moncontour, An- 
E570 Peace of Germain-en-Laye, in favour of the Hugenots. 
1371 The 1 

„ 

1572 Maſſacre of the procci2ats at Paris. . 

2573 War m France again the proccfiants. Academy of 
Leyden founded. 

3574 The Spaniards beige Leyden. Schaftian of Portugal's 
expedition again the Moors. 


PP 


im 153. _ 

2578 Treaty of alliance England with the States General, for 
the firſt time. The confederates deieated by Don 
Jon af — Dem Schaſtizn defeated by the 
Mars. 


End commenced. 

2530 Portugal feized en by Philip of Spain. Copper money | 

| introduced into France. | 

5533 The Jukan . and 
the Gregorian fide adopted,» 


mriororIcar. Tan 


1560 Civil war in France. — Ekfuberk PTY 
| Scots proteflantsat Berwick. The Preſbyterian form | 


1561 Eliſabeth of England 2nd Mary of Scockad”s differences 


1577 Drake fer out to cr r the world, and returned 


2379 The vaion of Urreche, with r 


1384 Sir Waker Raleigh diſcovers nen. Finnen of Orange 
| aſſaſſinated. | 
MY Carthagena taken by Drake. Em . be uſed 
in England. Treaty of Nooſuch between od 
| _ _ - __ and the States General. | 
- £586 Babington's conſpiracy n Eliſabeth. | Queen Mary 
bebeaded in | 
r587 When Drake burnt 100 fail of ſhips in tha bay of Cadiz.. 
1558 The Spaniſh armada deſtroyed. Duke of Guiſe aſſaſſi- 
| nated. Duelling with ſmall ſwords introduced into 
England. Bombſhelle invented at Venloo. f 
wi Conſpiracy againſt king James of Scotland. Drake's 
| expedition to Spain and Portugal. 
1590 A comet appeared. Teleſeopes invented by Janſen ſpec 
+  tacle maker in Germany. The art of weaving ſtoc- 
Fe ine kings invented by Mr Lee of Cambcidge. Paris be- 
1 ſieged. ; 
159 Preſbyterian church government eſtabliſhed by act of 
| parliament in Scotland, 
1593 A comet appeared. Bothwell's conſpiracy againſt king | 
James, Plague in London. 
1594 The Jeſuits expelled from France. 
incorporated. 
1595 Drake goes upon an expedition againſt. the iſchmus of 
Darien, Diſcoveries in the Pacific Ocean by Quiros 
3 and Mandana, and in Siberia by the Ruſſians. | 
t 596 The Engliſh de feat the Spaniſh fleet. League with ** 
land, France, and Holland, againſt Spain. : | 
| E597 Watches brought to England from PIE: Tyrone” S> 
1 inſurrection in Ireland, | 
1598 The edict of Nantz. Peace of Vervins. 
x600 Gowrie's conſpiracy. Engliſh Eaſt India company e eſta-- 
|. bliſhed. Battle of Newport. | - | | 
el Oſtend beſieged for three _m_ Spaniards invade le- | 
land. 
1602 Byron's a detected and gala Decimalsi in- 
vented at Bruges. | 
1603 Cryſtal manufaQures Aueh 3 South and 
North Britain become one kingdom. | 
1604 An Engliſh tranſlation of the. Bible ordered. Wend | 
25 colony eſtabliſned in Canada. IE 
rei Gunpowder plot in England, November 3. 
1008 Engliſh. colonies planted in Virginia. The ſcQ of the 
4 Arminians make their appearance. 
x69 The United Provinces acknowledged independent ſtates. . 
1610 The Turks defeated by the Perſians near Babylon. Hud- 
fon's Bay diſcovered. _ Thermometers invented by 
Dubbel a Dutchman. 3 of oo, co Moors 
out of Spain. 5 
1611 The order of baronets inſtituted in England. Denmark 
and Sweden at war. The plague cuts off 200, ooo 
' | perſons at Coaltantinople, ene there was an earth 
E quake. *' | 4 
1613 Peace concluded between Sweden and Denmark. 
1614 Logarithms invented by Lord Napier, and improved by- 
Mr. Briggs. A Britith colony ſettled in Virginia. 
1618 A herrible conſpiracy at Venice detected. 5 
1619 Circulation of the blood diſcovered by Harvey. A war 
* commenced in Germany, that continued 30 years. 


; 


i 


Bank of 8 
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KrSTORICAL TABLE 
— Bland, enmity wy 


S | Capper money 
id im Faghnd. Barbadocs- diſcovered by Sir Wil- 
[Hm Conrron. n united to 
F 

rear M war im France. Seinferncuce fs Bainnie: made by | 
-the Ducch. The Whig and Tory factions formed in 
"Emglamd. SOUR e 5 = IR IF ee 
Lad 

* Knightsof Naz Scotia inflicuted. Spaniſh tes debe. 

36:4 The purivy of the Dutch, and maffacr of the Eoglifh at 
Amboyuz Siege of Bagdar. ; 


— 


225 1333 ˙ 1 Gee. and 
_ the konſc of commons. Firfi-ſetrlement made by the 


Empliths —— REnge>- — the Spa- 


26S Staqzizny game Teamay tio —— weil French ; 165 Admiral Pean takes polſcfion ef Janazca for e 


kay. War renewed next year. The * 
princes confederate againſt che emperor. 
*r War berweewEnglamband France, but peace was e. 
in 1628. 
3 The Ei parfiament dilfolved by king Charles 1. 
Edi of pacificarion at Nimes. 
IE Gazertes firſt publiſhed at Venice. 
des between England and Sweden. 
xEzu muff Spain ar war wich. 
Germany. 
123 . — ut Rome: 11. 


# 


2635 French academy eſtabliſhed at Paris. War between 


France amd Spam. Treatyberween France and Hol 
2 


35637 een the Scots. c 


re 

L 

2633 Ne batties of Rhcinficld. The ſolemn league and 0o-/ 

vemant im Scorland. © 

 x6q0 —— England, and come ro 2 conference 
_ wick the Englih at Rippon. Eariof Harcourt takes 
Turi. . Long 

16% EI of Swradford beheaded. Maſſacre of the proteſtants 
is Ireland. 7 


—— defeated ar Edyebill. Diſcoveries made by Tab 


mam im the Pzcific Occan. 

3 woltakanne appt bevee; 
with wariousfucceſs. The Tartars invade China, and 
— revolution the year after. Royal academy of 


— 6 . Marſton moor. 
| Tally defeated at Naſcby the year after. 
4 The hs ex WF pi. _ Turenne took 
Trees 


C47 King Charles L delivered up by the Scots to the Engliſh | 


cummilllaners.. Revoltin Naples. 
z6;8 The peacraf Munfter berween Spain 5 and 
Kerwren France and the emperor. 


Treaty of Stock- 
| 


| 


5 


; 


| 


| 


1 


by 


4 


ö 
| 
| . 
| 


| 


| 


"the choule of pecrs abolifhed- . 
Pendulum applied to d r Can 
1650 FTT 
Charles 11. — | 
8651 The comp 
Tartars routed by the Poles. 
"ew Naval engagement between the Engl ani Dali fer: 
The Engliſh flect beat by Van Tawny. . The Dun 
| eftabliſh a colony at the Cape of Ganit Shy. 
1653 Cromwell diffolves the parkement, anfiymetiinet Bo. 
tector of England. - — drfext tie Dirt 
fleet, 3d June, and 2gth July. 
1654 Peace of Wenner berworn Eaphmi ant Hull 
Air-pump invented by Otho Gueraike, 


Spaniſh gallcons deſtroyed an the hay aff Scorz Cruz, 

dy Blake. Satellites of Saturn n Huy. 
chens. Peace with France. 

1658 Turenne took Dunkirk from the Spunicands. — 
"tween France aut Spain derer 

| x660 Charles H. reſtored by General Mank, ant gmactiines: 
| King of England, May B. ©. =. The Em of in- 

| mark declared abſolme, 
1661 Commercial treaty between Great Ben amb Swedkn; 
x663 The royal academy of f amdl lbefks lms oft 
bliſhed. Pruffiadcchred indepeniienn. 

_ War berween England and nu Chikmanmy ax 
of Temeſwar. A | 
x665 War between France and England — Da 
| fleet defented near Harwich. N 5 

in London conmed by fac. Heime: 

| ſettlement in Antigua, and decker war agant - 

1667 Commercial treaty, England wirh Spain. Pra of Ho 
£668 Commercial treaty between Bren amd eiltand, All 
| lance, Britain, Sweden, and Halla, n Fru. 

Porn henpany ˙ w ani of Aw 
Chapelle between France ni Spain. | 

1669 e 


tain and Sr Peace of Mail hum li- 

| _ tain and Spain. 3 
1672 A comet. War de- Halland by Frau, fri 
1673 The Dutch Sect defeated —— — 
land and France. Warbetrwen Franz iim. 

1674 Treaty between Great Britin, France, and Spun, at 
Weſtminſter. Academy of Soiflurs ether. Fit 
eſtabliſhment of the French inthe Eu nia. Timm 

ty between the Britiſh and Duck. The lknerizliits 
defeated by Turenne in three baths xt Falflrian, Mil- 
hauſen, and Turkeim. Treaty between Gann min 

and 8 — 


Hague. 


* 


ſervatory at Greenwich built, 
2677 TrexryeFcommeree, France and Evgland at St. Germain. 


Proceflhaars in Hungary revolt. A comet appeared. | 


Aficrometer invented by Kirch. The Spaniards fre- 
czcatly beat by Navailles. 


x678 Darkneſs at noon-day, Jaouary 12. as aaa 


of Weiiminfter, between Britain and Holland. The 


FFF 
E. A comet appeared. 


167% Peace between Sweden mn years war. 
The long parkament in England diſſolved. The meal- 


tub plot in England. Fagagement with the Moors at 


 Tangiersfor 3x days. 
—— — lnows by Grew, Charles XI. 
deckred abſolute by the Swedes. A comet appeared. 

— Lord Stafford beheaded for high treaſon. 
CC ˙· 8 
p Britain. 


| 14. Royal academy of Niſimes eftbliſhed, A comet appeared. 1705 Marlborough forced the French Enes in Brakeze. The 


1684 Trace between France and Spain. League between Ve- 

_ nice and Poland againſt Turkey. 150,000 Turks de- 
feared at Weitzen by Lorrain, A comet appeared. 

x685 The edit of Noutz revoked. Inſurrections in Great 
Britain. 

| 1686 The Newtonian philoſophy appears. Gy, Britain, 

3687 Hungary made hereditary in the houſe of Auſtria. | | 
_ of the revolution in Britain. James II. abdicates the 
ET EE I ee his 
for-in-law. 

. War declared 

reren. Grand alliance, 
the emperor, king of Britain, and ſtates general con- 
cluded at Vienna. King William defeated at Killi- 
chrankie. Epilcopacy aboliſhed in Scotland. Falk- 
Hes diſcovered. 

a6go D and Dutch ficets defeated by the French off 

©  Beachy-head, amdtheir forces by the French at Fleurus. 

James IL. defeated by king William at the Boyne. 

x6gx The congrefs of the Hague. mum 

. Sweden and Denmark. Battle of 

| — Englih. wears: 


„ | 


St. Vincent. Order of St. Lewis ioftituted in France. 
— Os Meſſina deſtroyed by an 


— in gland dcoverel. Azoph taken 


by Peter L Czar of Moſcory. 

1697 Peaccof Ryfwic between France and Great Britain, Hel- 
kad and Spain. Ditto with the empire. | 

abg8 Treaty of Partition, between France, Great Britain, and 
Holland. A comet appeared. 

1 Prace of Carlowitz, between Poland, Venice, and the Ot- 
toman Porte. A comet appearcd. A ſettlement at- 
eee eee er Denmark, 


| 


mToRrICAL TABLE. 
1876 Caraiaa planted by Faghih merchants The royal ob- 


| 


| 


| 


1 


1709 The Spaniſh monarchy — 6 the handof Hm 


2707 The firſt king of Prof crowned 7h Janzary, O. 5. Acz- 
demy of ſciences founded at Berlin. 1 
Germany, Britain, and Holland agzznit France, wiick 


French fleet im the port of Vigo. The French fem cn 
lonies to the MiſliGppi. 
1703 The foundation of Peterſburg lard. 2 


r We Tres pa 


1704 6 6 Hoh. 
French defeated at Hockftet. Nit dri the Form 
fleet off Malaga, and the Spaniſh fleet ff Citualtar- 


1706 Marlborough deſcats the French as Ramilles, and athar- 


Articles of union between England and Scotiand fSign- 
ed. French defeated at Turin. A comet appeared. 
Peace between Poland and Sweden. 

1707 Articles of union ratified. King of = 
vereign of Neufchattel. A comet appeared. 


a taken by General Stanhope. Liflcand Cher fro 
render to the alles. Charles XI defexts the Rafhans. 


talen by the allies. Battle of Malplaquer. 


menara and Saragoſſa. Academy = 
1711 The Ruffians and Ter we — MR 
rough takes Bouchain. 
1712 Negotiations for a general peace . 
Battle of Gadebuſh. 
1713 Commercial treaty with Holland at Utrecht. Peace he- 
| | — INEELEING Peace berween Eran 
— Holland; folowed 
1714 Intereſt of money fell to 5 per cent. i 
| tus recaved in France. . 
| Germany, France, and Spain. 
1715 Treaty of Utrecht, between Spain and Partmgal. 1 
bellion in Britain and in Poland. The Twks compare 
the Morca. The barrier treaty of a berwercm 
 — — 3 
which ſuppreſſed the rebellion. 
1716 Alliance of Weſtminſter, berween Great Teitaim and 
Holland. Battle of Petcrwarradim., © 
| 1717 Thighs aligns, Eno RT RE agen 
Land, at the Hague. 
1518. The Britiſh defeat the Spaniards near Syracufe. Te 
of Paſſarowitz, between Germany, Venice, and Tar- 


7D 


France, Holland, and Sardinia. A come: 2ppexras. 


leagues with Spain and Partogal agzinit the allies. | 
| 7702 Landaw ſurrendered to the imperiatifis, and Veniay 


to the allies. The Britih and Duck A the = 


admiral Rooke. Bartle of Hockilez. Textile nenpett = 


Menin, &c. Carthagena taben. axanied.. - 


| 17708 Marlborough defeats the French at Oudenande Miner 


1709 Charles XII. defeated at P Tourpey ant Maus | 


I710 The allies take Douay and defeat the Spanitaniaar AL- 


— 
— * 
2 — 


— . ——AUñ— 2 
- 


. 


* . 5 21 % TABLE ES | : 


3709 | Peace berwars — Paludeat Sweden, „ The empene in lane with ws | 


Hanown =md Swan. Pran: between Sweden and «fix makes war onthe Turks. 
Fi League aif-ufur and drienior herween Swe- | 3733 The Ruffians invade Crim Tartary. Order of Se. Jana. ; 
„ arins ĩnſtituted in Naples. Treaty of Vienna, between 
Per bern D Plague in the emperor and the French. Dreadful hurricane at 
rr. 0e A the mouth ofthe Ganges, - 
Ä an China. KEugdem of Sardima | . Treaty be- 
cnicd ts the. duke of Samay. 2 | teen Britain and Denmark, A comet appeared. 
wacuated n. - Turks dcfeated at Choczim. Peace with 
n Treaty — hunnans Britais and Spar, which and the Porte, and Ruſka and the Porte. War between 
— ain 24 — with Fracer. — Britain and Spain. Admiral Vernon takes Portobello. 
peace at Nylfadt, bevanan ——— Peace | 22 — — 3 | 
| 2522 Great nevalution in Perks. — of all the | 8740 General war in Germany. War with Poland and the 
| Rus afomecd by the cx. Roggracis makes dif-| queen of Hungary. Perſians and Turks at peace. 
P 1741 Battle of Molwitz.. Nuſſia and Sweden at war. Ver. 
- pd Cham non takes Carthagena. Battle of Williamſtrand. 
ä hath. A cnc appeared. An | Sileſia conquered by the Prufhans. Revolution in 
cxrtiquaie n Denmark. Ruffia, Two comets appeared. 
2724 Pexſecurius of the pranints = France. Academry of | F742 Battle of Czaflaw. Peace between Pruſſia and Hungary, 
Ä 282 — Allance between 
5 War berweem the Prafunaand Turks. Terry of Ha | | 2743 War between Perſia and the Porte. Battle of Camps- 
__ maven, — Haitaia, Frame, amd Pruiffz, againit Santo. Alliance between Britain and Ruffia. Plague 
„ and Germany, accnink w by the Duck and in Sicily, Britain and Auſtzia at war with France, 
4 Swedes. ES Os | TFrench defeatedat Dettingen. Peace of Abo, between | 
—_—_— — Alliance between Britain, Hungary, &c. at Worms, 
2727 Treaty of Capenhagen, bees Hrinzm and Denmark. | " She Bhannks planes — but are de- 
Se of Gibraltar by the Spun. feated. 
| 3728 Treaty of Weftmnntier, bramerm Dricaim amd Holland. 1744 Naval engagement at Toulon. King of Britain and 
| Cungrefs . Cunning of Holflcin founded | queen of Hungary declare war againſt France. Siege 
| — CC” — | and ſurrender of Menin. The Pruſſians take Prague, 
renn. - and the French Fiiburg. Commodore Anſon com- | 
2729 A comet appeared. — betwonn Britain, pletes his voyage round the world. 
-_ - - Framce, amd! Spam. hae —2——— Hol- 
12 War herween Periz ine Revalution at Con- land, Auſtria, aud Poland. Battle of Pſaffenhoſen. 
fEzxxcinoplc. Kouk Khan gaue the Turks a fignal dc- Battle of Fontenoy, after which the French took Tour- 
- frat. — — - nay, Ghent, Oudenarde, Dendermonde, Oſtend, Neu- 
172 Ter of Vienna, berwenn the e Bricain. Nadir at Erzerum, and the Auſtrians by the Pruſ- 
Treaty f= = aflumce herwern Saxony — Loviſburg. Civil war commences in Scotland. Battle 
r Embpukc a Naples. of Sobr. rr 
12 nnn reef lille retaken. 
. Tum beers France, Spain, aud £746 Battle of Falkirk. Deciſive battle of Eulloden. Count 
4273 HDi fub- of Peterſburg, between Auſtria and Ruſſia. Prince 
| muted ns Anguiins. Commenral meaty between Bri- of Conti takes Mons and Charleroi. Count Clermont 
tam amd Ruff. Hngancife dfenniat Guaffalls | takes Namur. Battle of Raucoux. Lima deſtroyed 
9735 Spam amd Purtagal garpare for war. Tracy of alliance by an earthquake. ; | 
—_ berwerm Denmark amd Swain. Koulb-Khan torally | F747 Anſon and Warren defeat the French flert. Prince of 
d . of grace berween } Orange elected hereditary Scadtholder of Holland. De- 
France and Snfin fymniat Vern. Warketween | _ fenfive alliance of Stockholm, between Pruſſia, Poland, 
che Ruffiuns and Turks, m | and Sweden. Two comets appeared this year. Hawke 
273 When Thamss Loenb Ehan mar prace with the Turks, - _ defeats the French flect. Battle of Laffelde. The 
| ant was coonmacd Lay of FP: by the ticic of Schah! French take Bergen-op-zoom. — 
. 5 | | 9 


CY 


— Pan of ee Olg, 
K 99 RR 

2 Scotia propled. rr 

2750 tancrſs on the pubic fans reduced w 5 pr nt Cons 

42483 — — — 

175t Peace berween n 

1752 m ———— Res 

12753 Hab ... ĩ 

175 Dreaifal carthquake ac Canfiuationgle, CrandCaire, Ac. 
Contcfl about the government of Arcue. 

1255 War berween the Dutch and algerancs. Quito deftroyed 
2 carthquake. Braddock defeared near Fort hn 
"= ung berween — —— Liſtes 

ge 2756 Treaty between Bricain and Praia. War berweem Bei 

. he winner of Bang. Battle of 


2757 Damzen's « | 
fiom of Beben by Fru. Battle of Riſchenbery. 
Another near Prague, Pruſa c e, but repulled 
afterwards at Koln by Count Damn. The allies beat 
tale by the French, Comment of Cluilcrfcven. 
Battle of Nor-kittem. Battle ef. The Auffri- 
- ans defear the Prufffans near nenne 
compliment at Leffa. Pruffa takes Err and all 


Sileſia follows. A comet appeared. | 
1758 Prince Ferdinand reduces Minden. Treaty berwers 


Britain and Pruſa. Scncgai taken by the Brituh, and 


Fort St. David's by the Facnch. Hale of Crenek. 
Siege of Olmatz raijed. The Haut zxpalfcd at Th- 


_ conderago, and be at Seagarkanſen, 


Auſtrians beat the Pruſ at Frankfort am the Oder, 
and the Prufftzns beat the Raffians at Zoemdarf. The 
allies defeatedat Landwernhapen, and the kmg af Pruf- | 
nA Hock-kirchen. The king of Pruike rakes the 
fieges of Colberyg, N, CG Targan, Leipfic, and 
Treaty between Dritzm amd Prufia. 
| 2759 The. French. defeated at Wandewath and art Bergen. 
Britiſh, . The French dofcarcd at Minden, and the 
— Ruſfams at Cuncridocf Mami cogagement between 
the Britch and French near Poncherry. Adminal 


quake. Three comets appeared ths year. 
'25to The French defeated at ͤ ůͤòñ] Warkoary, but 


vidtorious at Cartackh The Aafrins deirarcd at 
—_ Plafcndorf, ii: bat with the comederare 
Rufftans took and plandered Berim, and fon after - 


feared at IgE The Brizath take Man C any 2ll | 


Canada. 3 ** 


6 ron IA 1222 


3 Pexce with Prof: 
ſi and Ruff. War berween France and Spain againſt 
Portagal. Haun and Manik taken by the Bri- 


mm The Frenct defeared at Grabenffeim. Cfiol 
Revolution in Ruſſia, Schweidanz furrendercd to 
Pruſſia A comet appeared. The prace of Fontzin- 
S SEP FOI es 3 EI YARNS 
__ acreded to by Portugal. L 

1763 Peace of Haberſburg. berween Hungary and Prag 
Peace berweers Pruffiz and Pohad. 

—ͤ eg gy Famine and peſti- 


at Mazcen. balbec and Irpali deflroyed by an canth- | 


_ knce iw'fealy.. A comet appeared. Earthquake at 
L — —— Difcove- 
ries in the Pacific Ocean. 7 
F766 American famp 2& repealed. A comet — 
8 Treaty of commerce and navigation between Britain 
and Ruffiz, Farthquake at Conſtantinople, The jc- 
f expelled from France, Bohemia, and Denmark. 
Earthquake in Martinico, 
x767 Jeluis expelled frum Spain, Genen, and Venice. Dif- 
coverics in the Pacific Occan. 
1768 Royal academy of arts inflituted at London. War be- 
| tween the Turks and Ruſftans. Jcfurts expelled Naples, 
Parma, and Malta. Diſcoverics in the Pacific Ocran 
by Bougainville. Violent commeotions in Poland. 
7769 Dilcoverics by captain Cook in the Pacific Occan. Paoli 
abandoned Corſica, now reduced. | 
1770 The Rnifians dcfcat the Turks. Earthquake at St. Do- 


8773 32 im Sweden. Paland dimerabered by Rafi, 1 

1775 = feds Le. 71 17 Jour. Jeſuits ſup- 
prefied by the pope's bull. 

177 — . Turks. A comet appeared. 

E775 Revolt of the Amcricans followed by a bane at Buaker's 

1776 The Americans deckze themfchves independent. | 

F777 Philadciphiz taken by Howe, followed by e 

| tweem France 2nd the infargents in 2778. 


af Cape St. Vincene. Charkeflowsn, South Caroli- | 
nz, furremiers to general Howe. lIafarreftion and 
rot in London. Caprure of five Eaſt ladiz ſhips, and 
a flect of Heil India fhips, by the French and Spaniſh 
ficers, about eight degrees weſt of the . Signal 
widtory by Jeed Cornwallis over the Americans at 
Cuban. Dreadful hurricane in the Leeward Hiands. 
Antiquarian Socicty of Scathaad inflicutcd at Hin- 


karg Max, chr -in eiae and propher, died. | 


on BIOGRAPHICAL TABLE. 8 


1 . 


err army, at York Town. 
_— — —— 


— . Gre: Bitain, Franc, 
ani Sum. Ammica declared independent. Meflina 


ant cher civiesio Sicily defiroyed by an carthquake. 


Ä Algjcrs and are repulſed. | 7: 


an Sumdbanil. Prane berweem the Engliſh and Tipoo 
Sib an Iniim. Ah commences between the 


— — p the Us- | . 
an abate 


Vangimm. Loni Cornwallis beats the Americans at | 
Guillen MHbllmbccomes treacherous: to Britain, | 
ear Naval engagement be- 


1784 ne, 
. ˙· mines diſcovered on the Barth Ein 

of America. The Indians ravage the United Sram 

Gold mince diſcovered in South America. 4 my 
Prophet ſtarts up in Arabia to faperſedc IMfibem: 

va Macters ſettled berweem the exaperar and the Dunch, tur. 


1786 Chamber of — at Edielanyh, and ox. : 
_ tabliſhed by royal charter. War berween thenn cf 
Barbary and American States. Religions freedom cf 
tahliſbed im Virginia. Reſolutions of American Cong- 

refs to cb a mint office. Diſcovery ofthe Tau 


act bs by the interpaſition — — War - 
LS 56 pee rt rare 


— — — — — 


BIOGRAPHICAL TABLE 


Bf c=. | 
* 5 
nr fink Fri high pricft, born. 


—— — — inventor of the 


Comminmnender,, ff. 
529 Comm, ant of the: Perian expire, an accompliſhed 
.d. 
— . — 


1 a5 Corina, a Thehan lady, ea, 


_ though difpuccd by Pindar. — 2 „ 


4 _- made the pudges partial, 


480 Agathaſcus, a painter of Sames, the U who mai i! 
| of the perſpedtive in thearrical decoratiuns, 4. 

479 Confucius, the Chineſe philoſopher, f£. 

474 Anacrcen, the Greek lyric poet, d. | 
Hippocrates, of Cos, the father of pleyfic, b. 

456 Eſchylns, the fuſt Greek tragic Per, d. 

435 Pindar, the Greek Hir poet, d. | 

413 Herodotus, ef Greece, firſt wricer „. 


* thor of the fable of Cebes, an ge. d. 

404 Alcihbiades, of Athens, 2 celebrated general, heamed, if 
fable, ambitions, and indefarigable, A 

4c<o — . — 

391 Thucydades, the Greek hifterian, d. 


374 Ly, a celchrated Greekorator, comet and elegant, &. 
366 Dionyſus, tyrant of Syracuſe, d. 

OT r 
legillator, d. 


4 


_— 4 | 
of antiquity, d. 

2227 Mine gran philoſopher, 
and hiſtorian; brave, learned, and eloquent, d. 

54 Dion, af Syracuſe, a brave general, d. 


_ 346 Plato, the Greek philoſopher, and ike of Sores, | 


336 lfvcrates, the Greck orator, d. 
335 Pauſias of Sicyon, inventor of encauſtic painting, d. 


33% Ariltodle, OY READ gory Gate | 


of Plato, d. 
324: Diogenes, the cynic philoſopher, d. | 
323 Alexander the Great, — d. 
222 Demoſthenes, the celebrated Athenian orator, d. 
ſchines of Athens, a famous orator, d. 
, a.celebrated Chaldean hiſtorian, fl. 


— . 
| Ephoras, of Lain, an hiſtorian and orator, en of | 


[focrates, ff. 
Eſculapius, an eminent phyſician, fl. 
| _—— the Greek philoſopher, and ſcholar of A- 


. 
| 2— — archon of Athens, a a philoſopher, 
„ and orator, d. 

| 277 Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, a celebrated mathema- 
"tician, fl. 

| 275 Eycophron, » Greck pot and citc, ſtyled the Myleri- 
| 1 


279 Epicuras, = famous Grecian philoſopher, founder of the 


2 N „ | 
268: Caius Duellius, a Roman conſul, 2. — whe ob- 


mined a naval triumph, fl. 
| 244 Callimachus, of Cyrene, an clegant poet, poet, a grammarian 
i and critic, fl. 
e Les Diogenes, an Fpicarcan philoſopher and bie. 
| pher, d. 


220 Pidor Fabius, a Roman general and hiſtorian, fl. 
2c Archimedes, the Greek geometrician, d. 
m4 Eratofthenes, of Cyrene, W hiſtorian, 
chronolager, and poet, d- 

1 Plantus, the Nomon comic poet; d. | 

159 Quintus Eanius, of Calabria, an hiftorian and poet, d. 
vo Paulus Emelins, a renowned Roman general, ot 5 
I Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet, d. 
355 Diogenes, of Babylon, the ftoic philoſopher, d. 


12 Hipparckus, a celebrated aſtronomer, firſt tock a catalogue 


of the ftars, d. | 
: m4 Polybius,, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiſtorian, d. 
Lucius Aecius, a Latin tragic poet, highly eſteemed, d. 


r Quintus Flacrus Horatius, the prince of Latin poets, b. 


54 Lucretius, the Roman poet, d. 


44 DiodorusSiculus, a celebrated ancient hiſtorian, judicious, | 


prolis, and indefatigable, fl. 
Vitruvius,. the Roman architect, fl. 
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| 
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43 hben 


34 Galluſt, the Roman biin, d. 


64 Qintus Curtius, a Roman, H of A. 


99 Taeitus, the Roman him, d. 


146 Artemidorus, 2 — 


an and commentator; learned, ambiciaas, n be, H. 
Cicero, the Rowan orater hier, dl. 


eee 


19 Virgil, the Roman cpir poct, 3. 
11 Catullus, Tibullns, and Proper, Nn poets, d. 
9 Nero Claudius Druſus, f roam 
| ed Roman general, d. 
8 Maecenas, an illuſtrious Raman knight, learned, ani = 
- patron of learned men, d. 
$ Dionyſus, of Halicarnaus, — TIES TOY 
quary, a judaczous critix, and cxadt chonaloger, ff. 
S Cagi. 
4 Polio Asmvs, a celebrated Ronan eratar and confe,. 
an hiſtorian and poct, founder af the fivit bi Tha 
ry at Rome, d. 
17 Cornelins Celle. 4 1 K 
the Latin Hippecrates, d. 
Livy, the Roman hifterzzm, d. 
19 Ovid, the Roman clear poet, L. 
20- mn ,.. 
ſally eſteemed and beloved; & 
25 Strabo, the Greck geographer, 4. 
33 Phedrus, the Rum faba, d. 
45 Paterculus, the Roman bini, A; 
62 Perſius, the Roman fatimic pact, f. 


Great, fl. 

Seneca, of Spain, the philaogher amd wragic poet, d. 
65 Lucan, the Roman epic puct, d. 
70 Ageſander, of Rhodes, a cdicboztcd fruiptoer, . 

79 Pliny the elder, the Roman manzral kiftarian,, &. 
93 Joſephus, the Jewiſh haf, d. | 
Cneius Julius Agricola, a Run general, 3 
of Britain; prudcar, em amd aN, d. | 


95 Quantilian, the Reman arator and advacﬀnte, d. 


96 Statius, the Roman epac purer, d. | 
98 Lucius Florus, of Spain, the eee . 


104 Martial, rr 
Valerius Flaccus, the Reman egic puer, d. | 
113 ien the younger, ee Rama Lawyer, Bee, 
and orator, d. 
117 Suctonius, the Roman him, d. 


119 · Plutarch, of Greece, the kingrapher and maraES, b- 


128 Juvenal, the Roman fair port, d. | 
Aquila, of Pontus, 2 Greek erer, and aher of a Greels 
verſion of the Bable, f. 2 


140 Ptolemy, the Eggpeain geagraphes, mackematictan, an 
aſtronomer; fl. 


150 Juſtin, the Roman hiſkerian, fl. 4 
161 Arrian, the Roman hiftorian and platiefegiter, ®. 
Epictetus, a cclebrated Ahr Puff, am excellent mo— 
raliſt, d. 
167 Juſtin, of Samaria, the deck Cin ke aur aber thr > 
poſtles, 
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277 * — auf an agelbilt | Wy Jokn Fregina, a Erinifh prawaarias ui crcc; profecC;; 
| for Chriffanity; cficemed for his framing and! guriny || of aſtronomy at O d. 

yl, d. | ls , abbar and bararum at Rome, 2 moſt ler-, 
180 Lacizn, a celehrated Greek critic and ni 4. | man:;. an hafiucrizs amd cricic, d. | 


Mr Aren Anu Roman emperor; an amr! | gar King Aled; a= hifleazen, ghilefopher, and peer, 4. 


u prince and philoſopher, .. 1 
1903 Gale, the Greek philoſopher and nin, dl. - z<clchrared Arabia poet, 4. 
497 — olE: EI Ig. Peer Abclard, a ehe devine, but chiefly famous ſat 
age, d. - his amenr wth Eledt, and his letters to ker, d. 
229 Dem Coins, of Greece, the Roman . applied the theary of fr e aftronomy, fl. 
254 —— — — | rr Aon Commens, daughter of the Conſfantin- 
270 Aman, dp of Laodicza, a manhemanician, gramm= ü the ma cluprar_ Perks monarch bf Ws -. 
-273 Diarra ra- — Caagk —ä o | . — of the cru- 
320 La a fucker of the chnek, © — eas 
- 336 T Ta Mertas Acomimnams, am c mei hiftoriam, fl. 
f A. re Moſes Naimmyides, of Si, 2 f rabbi; 2 theolo- 
342 ——— — — 4 gian, hier. ni, amd critic, very learned, C. 
366 Arie, bag of ͤ—ũ— EN — — — 
_ and lang, d = | order of moms, .d. | 
379 Gard, hiſkep of Cacfarea, d. a — of. Albers; hilary of Zagknd, d. 


333 «%éͤÜüͥ! . 
** Exmenrons. eben, founder = the rc. 


|| 0285 Gregory Abul-Exragy, an Araarian piryician and hiſtori- 
A2n;; Reid ene tbr e, d. 

| FIT Truce, cmperiter win Baked for the — crown, f. 

| | cpy. Roger Baran, — friar, a profound phi- 

| . . 


_ople, d. | _ the mariners camp, £. 
475 . | rer Sir Wilkam Wale, I — £.: . 
420 Jerome, of Dabmaria, 2 very learned mani, . 5 Dc JelimFordun, Arb ff of Meru If kiffory of Scotland, d. 
423 Emm the Roman kiterizn, 4. | | LZ — — — — 
452 Auer, the med bubbog of HHppa, in A. &. ; gengrapher, d. 
z Betis, the Raman port and Platonic hib B, d- des Theodure Gazz, tee one of the den | 
"59 Procopuzs, of Cz. fac, che Roman biin, d. lezrning in Europe, &. | 


540 Lanes the Erle, 2 Roman abbot; ahm, H. || mos ſolu Gower, Walks, the poet, £. 
563 Belifarms, 2 famous Roman gracral, anc adf h gr Han — — tha poetry; a. 


8 Ee of z=tgnry. d. Lag. — . —— 
653 Zend, ſecretary to Þizhomet, ene of the mat lkamall men | 85 _— d. 
of Dr, d. | | nadie .. priaters, remarkable fork 


670 . ² inventor of chem ivr, an; ax | 
i E bre r called, the Will Fre. 


70 The III am caſbærn exmperas; — ain | 


fuppuled league with the deed, d. | 
a celefrared, rattan commentator upen 
Ariflorle, and tranfator of che Bible. 


and iy ve, I. 2 Anthony Panermitz, of Palms, am cxcellent civilian and 
734 L- . nnr. ird deim of Naples, d- 
| | Scars, Ac. {11472 Cardinal Lin, parriects of Condtantinople, 2 com- 
£40 Acca, b Herm; „55 mratatur and. cxitac of. aagacallcled genius agd cruc- 
ekgw, d. | | tian, d. 
£52 Harous Ala, caph of Bagdar; an enim: gum 5474 Lavis Acwofis; the ihre lim poer, d. 
| Ache fee, d. | Gawin Dungias, dfb of Dunkebi, a famous poet, b. 


258 Flacces Aim, preceyter of Charme, Aubin || 144 Dum cia in, of Hamme, am c writer, d- 
and pltolotophicr, ndiercr ai lng in Fram, dl. 14&3 Xario Laker, the ful nefaoracer, d.. 


q 810 Abs, 2m comment Arabian port, fl. | regs Iunatedioyls, funlere the enter of the Jeleis, &- 
Zu Charlemagtze, emperor of the wel, hig aff Franz, DE mme the Great, 2 magnificent 
an accromputucd prince, d. prince, and ah al kewmed em. d. 


22 F.gantart, fecvrtany to Charlemagne. an hien, l. ni Jahn Picus, EU NM , 2 
245 Aby-teman, de prince of Arabian pus, 2. veriiant fart n e &. 
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7497 me, one ofthe brit reformers, e to Lo 1580 Chiller Kats f Forty, cnet eee 


ther, d. 

2506 Gee Columbus eke u. 

29 of America, d. 5 

1509. Jehan Calvin, the celebrated reformer, 4. 

1 Michael Diaz, of Arrogao, = navigator, companion of 
»Columbas, d. 4 

251 Ferdinandez Gonſalvo, 2 renowned Spanilh general, fiylcd 
the Great Captain, d. 


1776 Veſputios Americas, of Florence, = a dicovereref the A- || 


| merican continent, d, 

1510 Zenahizs Acciia, of Floxnce, a Seared erat 26d 
- poet, d. 

1521 Ferdinand Magellan, a famous Rertugueſe navigator, d. a 


1328 — ergo mpmpgem apt 
tes, | 


1534 Antonio Corregyio, a moſt cxcellent Ttakam painter, d. 

F535 Henry Cornelis Agrippa, of-Cologne, 2 = phyſics and 
a hiſtorĩan: learned, but unſortunate, d- 

1536 Defiderias Eraſmus. of Rocterdam, = very ere and e. 

| Aegant Latin writer, bighly cftcemed, d. | 
1540 Thomas Abel, an Engliſh divine, d. 
r car] of Southampton, 2 eue: Engliſh 

© communider, d- : 
-Candiael Bellarmia, 2 colcleated kakes wrincr on theels- 

i 
| 17543 — Operates, of Prada Royal, 2 great mathema- 

tician, philoſephcr, aſtrenomer, and phyficiaa, d. 
1549 Bir John Falſtaff, a renowned Englith officer, d. | 
Michael Savacdra Cervantes, a 2 Spaziſh noveliſt, author of 
| Don Quizotte, d. 
1550 Sir Joke Bellcaden, lord of Scion in Scotland, ocrfant in 
All ſciences, d. | 
y 51 Martin Bucer, . 
1352 John Leland, London; lives and antiquities, d. 

Matthew Baſchi, founder of the order of Capuchins, d. 
1359 Iſaac Cafaubon, of Geneva, a moſt celebrated critic. 
1361 Gabriel Faerno, of Cremona, e eee 
: critic, d. : 

1562 Gabriel Fallopius, 1 
verer of the Fallopian tubes, d. | 
1562 Peter Martyr, profcfior of divinity at Oxford, d. 
1565 John Acciaioli, of Florence, verſant in all the ſciences, fl. 
1568 Roger Aſcham, tutor to queen Ekſabeth, one of the moſt 
polite writers of the 16th century, d. | 
1570 Quevedo, an excellent Spanith poet and ſatyriſi, d. 
1372 Reverend John Kno, the Scots reſurmer; — 
church of Scotland, d. | 
1574 Leonard Digges, an Engliſh mathematician, d. 
Joachim Camerarius, profcfior in Leiphick, a correct, ele- 


5 


gant, and voluminous writer ; an excellent tranſlator, d. 


| Michael Angelo, a cclcbrated Italian painter, aud an ad- 
mirable deſigner, d. 
1575 Jacob Behn. en, the celebrated German cath=fiaft, d. 
1577 Sebaſtian Cabo:, „ 
| er of America, d. 
Nonius, a celebrated Spaniſh mathematician, and inventor 
of a new method of marking the degrees and minurcs 
on quadrants, d. | 


7572 Sir Nicholas Bacon , a ſlateſman under queen Elifabeth, d. 


FFT * 
- Daniel Heinfius, of Ghent, a celebrated critic, l. 


| 155. George Buchanan, Dumbartonſhire: hiſtory of Scotland, - | 


pſalms of David, -c. am elegant Latin ſcholar, d. 
1583 James Crighton, of Scotland, commonty ſtyled the Admi- 
Table Crighton; a prodigy of genius and of learning, u. 


| 1578 Rodolphus Agricola, of Fricſeland, a profeſſor of philoſo- 
„ e nn wp wage | 


JJ ⁰ e oas aides | 


learned philoſopher, aſtroleger, andlogician, d. 
590 Sir Francis Walfingham, a conſummate ſtateſman and ne- 
- * gotiator, under queen-Elifabeth;d. - 
Rinucciai, an itatian, inventor of operas, 


| 1592 FFF uc | 


man and poet, d. | 
1594 ö d. 


1595 Fhe Elzevirs, a family of ep at, 3h 


- Amitcrdam and Leyden, fl. 
Valens Acidalius, of Germany, >celebrated critic, d. 
1596 Sir Francis Drake, a renowned Engliſh admiral, b. 


1598 Edmund 5penfer, London; « celebrated Engliſh poet, 4. 


16:0 Henry Ainfworth, England; a judicious commentator, fl. 


1601 Cornclins Grotius, of-Deifr, 3 | 


law, and polkte literature, d. 


16 Gn Guiricke, 2 Pruflian, inventor of the air pump, d. 
1603 Jcrom Fabricius, ſurnamed Aquapendente, proſeſſor of a- 


natomy in Padua, an eminent phyſic ian, d. 


| 1605 John er baſhop ef Saliſbury; an apolegiſt againſt 4 


Pery, d. 


1607 John Petitot, of Geneva, inventor of enamel painting, 4. 
Dr John Reynolds, d WEIR Es Nu, 22.486 ch 175 


anda Puritan, d. 


1608 John Dee, „ 1 


Alphonſo Zorelli, 2 celebrated natural philoſopher and 
mathemaricias of Italy, d. 
1609 Michael de Caravaggio Angelo, an excellent painter, d- 
165 Francis Beaumont, an Engliſh dramatic poct, d. 
1616 Gabriel Acofta, profeſſor of theology at Coimbra, d. 
John Druſius, proſeſſor of Hebrew at Frankfort; well 
___ filled in Hehaew; a good critic and annotator, d. 


Wilkam Shakeſpeare, A an inimizable Engliſh | 


dramatic poet, d. 
Amonietta Bourignion, „ d. 


1617 Sir Walter Ralcigh, diſcoverer of Virginia, and an . 


Nan, d. 


11613 Profper Farinaccio, of Rome, a civilian, . 


1620 Sir John Harrington, an ingenious Engliſh poet, d. 
Aſcllius, difcoverer of the lacteal veins, d. 
Sir James Melvil, a Scottiſh ſlateiman and hiſtorian, d. 


| £622 John Napicr, of Merchiſion, Scotland; diſcoverer of the 


logarithms, d. 
1623 Renaudot, arthor of the firſt French newſpaper, d- 
Blaiſe Paſcal, a celebrated French author, d. 
1624 Auron, rabbi and phyſician at Conſtantinople, fl. 
Thomas Erpenius, : tj —— 
den; learned, d. | 


1625 Dempſter, profelior of claffical learning at Paris, d. 


* 
— 0 chancellor of Enflaod; di- 
| c 
knowledge, d. | 
Sc Jos Danica, an cxnincnt Engih hillary and anc | 
—_ 
Edna Quotes, ee Le, a_d 
miner of mathematical inſtruments, d. 
2627 James Accarifi, prok. lor of rhetoric in Mantua, and an | 
- ktoran, S. 
625 Joka Erl, of Weſtphalia, — 
lexicographer, d. 
— 2<eichratedDanith mathemitician, 
and the mvcntor of pendulums, d. 
7631 Michael Drayton, an eminent Engliſ poet, d. 


4 


. 
*+ 
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2634 Sic Edward Coke, chief juice of England, an eminent 0 


kwyer, and a voluminous writer, d. | 
Pakquier Queſael, chief of the fed of the Janſenifis, d. | 
2637 ꝓ— . a gs 
a6 z# Dajentia Jenſen, an eminent EegHf comic peut, d. 
1039 nnn | 
and beloved, 4. 
5640 C. Achillmi, profeſſor at Bologna; « divine, wathe> 


| 2642 Duke ef Sully, prime miniſter to Henry the Great, an e. 


. cellent politician and hiſtorian, d. 

6 43 Lewis Dicw, proke for of theology at Leyden; » theologi- | 
- - _ - n and commentator, citeemed, d. 
Willem Bedell, biſbop of Kilmore, one of the moſt meck, 
| prudent, and learned divines that ever lived, d. 

3645 Hugo Grotins, of Delft, one of the moſt learned men in 

| Europe; rr 
nch. and poet, d. FLY 


- - 


notes on the claſſics are much eſteemed, d. 
Francis Abela, an iralian hiftorian, d. 
| Wilkam Dobſon, an eminent Engliſh painter, d- 
113 beck Sophia Cheron, a French lady, celebrated for 
painting, mulic, poetry, and the learned lauguages, d. 
x649 Will. Drummond, a Scots poet; 2 miſcelfincous writer, d. 
26;0 Rene des Cartes, an eminent French philoſopher and ma- 
_  thematician, diſcoverer of the laws of refraction, d. 
Zacharus Paſqualngrus, of Verona, wrote a moral treatiſe 
xecommentding the caſtration of infants, ql. 
2657 Madam Dacier, » French lady, cxinent for her Krill in the 
_ Greek and Latin languages, d. 
12654 Joha Seiden, a celebrated Engliſh. antiquary; Killed in 
| pokitics, haſlory, and antiquiry,d. 
Wilkam Hahington, an Eoglith hiſtorian and poet, d. | 
3656 James Uſher, archbiſhop of Armagh, a very learned and 
judicious theologian, chronologer, and antiquary, d. 


Jobs Hales, an Englifk. divine, one of the greateſt and beſt | 


men of any age, d. 
| Jolcph Hall, bibop of Norwich, 3 learned theologian, phi- | 
biber, nd moralift, d 
2657 Willis Harvey, an Engith phyficiao, al. of the 
circulation of the blood, d. e 


* 
* 


1 


1 


f 1662 Brian Walton, biſhop of Cheſter, 4 


| 


2647 Thomas Farnady, du tc; his | ; 


ES 


* 
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| 2657 e eee 

* . —— 

lands, had a genius adapted to all places, feafors, buf. 

_ neſs, parties, and governments, A 

1660 * Freinſhemius, a learvod Gen critic nd 
tator, continuator of Livy, Tacitus, Kr. 


fect polyglot Bible, d. 
1665 Robert anderſon, ber 11 „ 
excellent caſuiſt, d. a 
£66 Maria Conits, alearaed StiGan lady, 4 - | 
1665 Alphcaſe Gol — —— ef dhe- 
produced: FFC 
nin 1618, d. 
Sir Kenehs D e eee 2nd. 
an excellent chymift, d. 
1666 Sir Richard Fanſhaw, —.— 
| gotiator, and poet, & 
1667 Abraham Cowley, an Eng poct; learacd and exby, & 
John de Wit, „ 
greateſt geniuſes of his age, d. 8 | 
John Dieterie, profciſor ef hagzages at GE, an anti- 
gquary and critic of profound cn, d. 
x668 Sir John Denham, an'ctecmed Englis peer, d. 
r IE cacredt and jn 
5 - cious,d. 
1665 Charles Drelincourt, a Frech Pee divine; 2 
ed and uſeful preacher, d. 
2 Lord George Digby, enterprifing and krave,, d. 
| John eee 9 — — 
P 
1674. John Milton, the famons Fog pact; — ki 
torian, and critic, d. 
D ocatucthate, 4. 
1675 James Gregory, profefior of marhkemmatirs im St Anden; 
_ a profound mathematics, and an improve of the te- 
| | leſcope, d. | 
1677 e eee | 
| aac Barrow, maſter of Trinity College, Cambridge; 2 
a learned divine and mathematicizn, d 
Matthew Poole, an Egli divine; amall harmed cri, | 
and a-commentater on the Bible, d. | 
Thomas Godwin, alcarncd Engiith divine, antiquary, ant 
__ _ critic; an excclleat fmnguit, dk. 
1680 Samuel Butler, a celcbrated Englih pact, &. 
| 1682 Claudine, of Lorraine, a celebrated kndfcape painter, d. 
108 j Reamur, a celebrated French natural and philoſopher, d. 
| ETC ——— 
_ voluminous wrater, d. 
1684 2 —— 
alk nad poet, d. 
John Aſtruc, . phyſician, d. 
1685 John Marſham, a very learned EZ er, 4 
| Thomas Otway, an eminent Engliſh port and dramanift, d. 
| x686- eee GE eee 
quary, and berald, d. 
16837 Edmund Waller, a celebrated Eagb poet, d. 
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9 7 OF 
—— kb] Eager rh, 6 5718 Nicholas Rowe, an Eagiifh poet ab dasein, 4 IE 


. jo feinhd, che exit 5po- | 


._ - bgifofic Quakers; pious and learned, d. |” i 
| . eps, ata, ph 
n | 


 kfopher, d. 
Rickard Barter, a celebrated a 
ma <4 dilputant, writer of ma- 
Giles Mienage, of wee, 
1 * — critic, and poet; 
2633 Henry Booth, carl of Warrington, a celebrated Engliſh 
1 1 — 
— 1 
E e ee d. 222 25 
affranamer, d. 


; Je Deyn, = tered Eng po, 
— Engliſh criticiſm, d. arr * 


x70z Rabert Hook, 2 celebrated Engliſh mathematician, i 
| ventar of feveral mathematical inftruments, d. Ns 


704 Jobs Locks, an cmincat Engliſh philoſopher, and an an- | 


thor of uncommon merit, d. | 

1706 John Evyiyn, 2 very famous natural philoſopher in Eng- 
— kumnd; ingenious, learned, and indefatigable, d. 
Charles, carl of Dorfer, 2 poet; judicious and elegant, d. 


TX7 — -u anatomaſt, hiſtorian, | 
| and pact, d. 


Edward Dickenſon, 2 celebrated Englith phyſician, 2 
plulofopker, chymatt, and critic, d. 1 


Teſtament with various readings, d. 


DI RP OCR a 


| dergymen's widows, d. rey ” 
Lyra oh Cain, of Perinaldo, 2 celebrated mathematician 
1 3 Gicovcrer of two of Jupiter's ſatel- 
T7T3 Anthony Alen Cooper, carl of Shafribury, ingenious 
moral philoſopher; an clegant writer, d. 2* 
F714 Gidbert Burnet, bnihop of Saiifbury, a divine and hiſtorian; 
| lughly clleemed, d. 
Mane Heary, an eminent Engliſh divine, a commen- 
tate Bible, pious, d. 
17 Hyacimth Robilard Avrigni, » French Jeſuit, . 
| lifforian and chronologer ; accurate and elegant, d. 
FF Se Henne LS, celebrated 
| tiquary,, and critic, d. 
F757 William Lloyd, biſhop of Worceſter, = eminent Gvine, 
—— | 


7633 Edward Stillingflcer, biſhop of Worceſter, = earned theo- iz 


| 


; 


John Mal, a learned Englith divine, editor of the Greek | 


+ John Vincent Gravins, profeſſor of c law at Rome, 
mg Lewis Dug, learned doctor — 
a of the Sorbonne, a biogra- 
- pher; hiſtorian, and critic, l. - 
2 FV - 
Tord — ares re — 
| | Dr. John Keil, — — The, 3 
loſopher, mathematician, and aſtronomer, d. | 
1720 3 NN EE IEEIY citcem- 


ed, d. 
1721 Matthew Prior, an eminent Engliſh corre 
judicious, d. my 20 
1722 John Churchill, duke of Marlborough, a 


| — Bhs- 
gliſh general; brave and ſucceſsful, d. | 
| 7723 Thomas Durfrey, an Engliſh poet, d. 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, a celebrated Pha nes, an 
_.excellent mathematician and great artiſt, d. 5 
1724 Charles Dufreny, a French comic poet, d. | 
Mrs Manley, an Engliſh noveliſt, dramatiſt, dard 
I727 Sir Iſaac nr CA ES 29 
ma rematician in the world, but 
p95 an — 
1728 Gabriel Daniel, « Jeet, of Rowen, a lente philoto- 
pher, hiſtorian, and critic; judicious, not elegant, d. 
Creſcimbini, an Italian hiſtorian and poet, founder of tte 
academy of Arcadians, d. 


1729 Dr. Samuel Clarke, an eminent Engliſh divine, TL, 


lent philoſopher,mathematician, critic, and preacher,d. 
Abel Boyer, a French 
2 e Pr he, — 
Sir Richard Steele, a celebrated Engliſh "miſcellaneous 
writer, principal author of the Spectator, Tatler, &c. d. 
| ys e a celebrated Engliſh Poet 3 cieem- 
Anthony Collins, nnn 
lemical writer; learned and ingenious, 1 "__ 
John Law, of Scotland, the famous projector, d. | 
1730 Lawrence Echard, an Engliſh divine and hiſtorian, d. 
1731 Charles Boyle, carl of Orrery, a mathematician; inventor 
of the Orrery, d. 
Francis Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter, a celebrated theo- 


logian and . ſtyle neat 
and elegant, d. 


Daniel Defoe, an Engliſh miſcellaneous writer, auther of 
the hiſtory of Robinſon Cruſoe. = 


1732 John Gay, an excellent Logiilk port, d. 


Herman Moll, an eminent Engliſh geographer, d. 
William Lowth, prebendary of Wincheſter, a learned 
theologian, commentator, and critic, d. 
1733 Corelli, a famous Italian muſician, d. 
lohn Dennis, an Engliſh critic and poet, d. 
Barton Booth, a celebrated Engliſh actor, d. 
Bernard de Mandeville, of Holland, = phyſician and phs- 
loſopher ; author of the Fable of the Bers, d. 
1734 John Arbuthnot, a celebrated Engliſ 
N. Phyfſieian, and -- 
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1754 — Lag picm, &. | 1 — Pail miſceVancons author, d 
, 1753 ... wen mc | amt, di. 
ptiloiopher, pommirian, mila, Hilurian, amd oumnr, d. el Glier Galitfimth, of Ickend. an hiftcrian and . 
1756 Stephen Duck, an fm paett andidivinc;, . 1 Zantiary Pearce; tnfliop of Rochefter, 2 judicious critic, d. 
M Ahn Collins, an cik-=meil Ein gurt, d. ; | 2766 Kg ny bs ATE learned tuburian and pc | 
1757 Colley Ciber, 2 u Epik min ami dra {| tion, di. | 5 


; rig d. | 12 Rd d. 
Eduaud Mor, an iger h Ell or rr, in Frnſt and | T7 William dil, preticcedary: of Ericon, an ecellenz 
verſe, and author ai '* Ti Wart, _—_—_ reactor. d. 
A,“ d- r Di Garrick, the-mall celebrated zfor that any age his | 
17583 Jates! — Engllite faire: A | pradbc=et; adramatifl. d. 
Jonathan Edwards, n A? tic mug af Sew: Jor- | Tams:Cank; 2oritlirated: Engliſh officer ard navigator, d. 
ſ-y. a karnecd Gums, d. | EY 1 . PECECTgr, Philo- 
IJ ba Dyer, an Egluſh dme ant n A. { ſñmurrg, an oc, d. | 
c a! 17:46 Hats, King off Pros; a great general ard Arenen, 
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